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Review  I. 

1.  The  Physiological  AneUamy  and  FhyMlogy  of  Mem.  By  Robert 
Bentlbt  Todd,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Phjsiciana, 
Physician  to  King's  College  Hospital,  and  formerly  Professor  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  King's  College,  London;  and  William 
Bowman,  F.RS.,  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  Surgeon  to 
King's  College  Hospital,  and  formerly  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  in  King's  College,  London.  With  numerous  lUus* 
trations  on  Wood. — London^  1843-1857.  Two  vols.  8vo,  pp.  448, 
660. 

2.  Human  Physiology,     By  Roblet  Dunglison,  M.D.,  LLD.,  Pro- 

fessor of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  in  Jefferson  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia,  Vice-President  of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, &c.  &c.  With  532  Illustrations.  Eighth  Edition,  revised, 
modified,  and  enlarged. — Philaddphia,  1856.  Two  vols,  royal  8vo, 
pp.  729,  755. 

3.  Human  Physiology ^  Statical  and  Dynamical;  or  (fie  Conditions 
and  Course  of  tJie  Life  of  Man.  By  John  William  Draper, 
M.D.,  LLD.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physiology  in  the 
University  of  New  York.  Illustrated  with  nearly  300  Wood 
Engravings. — I^ew  York  and  London,  1856.     Royal  8vo,  pp.  649. 

It  was  some  years  ago  remarked  to  us  by  an  eminent  Swedish  Pro- 
fessor, whose  high  scientific  attainments  and  truthiiilness  of  character, 
together  with  lus  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  medical  literature 
of  England,  France,  and  Germany,  gave  peculiar  value  to  his  opinion, 
that,  for  the  purposes  of  teaming,  he  esteemed  no  books  so  highly  as 
ours.  Were  we  asked  to  name  any  single  treatise  pre-eminently  dis- 
tinguished by  this  kind  of  excellence,  we  think  that  we  should  not 
have  much  hesitation  in  naming  the  one  standing  first  on  our  list,  the 
41-xxi.  1 
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recent  completion  of  which  is  not  the  least  noteworthy  event  in  the 
armua  medicua  just  ooncladed  In  the  older  treatises  on  Anatomy, 
the  actions  of  the  parts  whose  structure  is  described  are  for  the  most 
part  systematically  excluded;  whilst  in  contemporary  treatises  on 
Physiology,  we  find  the  actions  of  oxgans  described  with  as  little 
reference  as  possible  to  their  stracture.  A  little  Physiology  was 
gradually  forcing  its  way  into  treatises  on  Anatomy,  whUst  Physio- 
logical treatises  were  becoming  more  and  more  Anatomical;  the  old 
course  of  "  Anatomy  and  Physiology"  in  University  College  (which 
institution  was  speedily  followed  in  this  change  by  other  principal 
Metropolitan  Schools)  had  given  place  to  one  of  "  (General  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,"  in  which  only  such  parts  of  ordinary  descriptive 
Anatomy  were  taught,  as  weie  directly  subservient  to  Physiology; 
but  no  attempt  had  been  made  either  in  this  or  in  any  other  country, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  to  carry  this  improvement  into  literature,  and 
to  break  down  the  barrier  which  had  so  long  kept  apart  two  subjects 
having  the  most  intimate  relations  possible,  until  Messrs.  Todd  and 
Bowman  produced  the  first  part  of  their  ''  Physiological  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  of  Man." 

Not  only  was  the  work  novel  in  plan,  but  also  in  a  most  important 
part  of  its  materials.  The  improved  powers  which  the  Microscope 
had  acquired  not  many  years  previously,  had  already  been  turned  to 
most  valuable  account  in  the  investigation  of  the  wUntUieB  of  Animal 
organization;  the  researches  of  Schwann,  Henle,  Valentin,  Wagner, 
and  other  continental  observers  had  opened  up  many  new  paths  of 
inquiry;  and  it  had  become  obvious  that  fresh  and  3ret  closer  bonds  of 
nnion  would  form  themselves  between  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  when 
vital  activity,  reduced  by  analysis  to  its  most  elementary  manifestations, 
could  be  traced  to  the  instrumentality  of  the  most  elementary  forms 
of  organic  structure. 

It  was  from  the  first  evident  that  it  was  especially  in  this  depart- 
ment that  the  Authors  of  the  *'  Physiological  Anatomy"  were  most 
successfully  exerting  themselves  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  their 
science  by  original  inquiry.  Mr.  Bowman,  in  particular,  had  already 
acquired  the  highest  credit  as  a  minute  Anatomist  by  his  researches 
on  Muscular  Fibre,  which  were  followed  at  no  distant  period  by  his 
brilliant  discoveries  as  to  the  structure  of  the  Kidney.  And  whilst 
availing  themselves  of  the  contributions  of  Chemists  and  experimental 
Physiologists  in  building-up  the  superstructure,  it  seems  to  have  been 
their  determination  that  this  fimdamental  portion  of  their  work  should 
be  executed  by  their  own  hands  alone,  and  that  they  would  state 
nothing  on  this  subject  but  what  their  own  eyes  had  verified.  It  is 
to  this  detennination,  in  itself  a  most  laudable  one,  that  the  long  delay 
in  the  completion  of  the  work  is  attributable, — a  delay  which  must 
have  been  a  source  of  regret  and  annoyance  to  many  a  student,  and 
of  which  the  public  has  not  been  unreasonable  in  complaining.  When 
the  first  part  was  published  in  February,  1843,  it  was  announced  that 
the  remainder  would  appear  in  two  more  parts  in  the  course  oi  the 
following  year;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  book  was  purchaeed 
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by  xnaBj  on  tlie  fidth  of  this  pledge.  More  than  two  years  elapeed, 
Iwwerer,  before  the  second  part  made  its  appearance;  and  it  was  then 
announced  that  two  more  parts  would  be  reqnired  to  ocHni^ete  the 
work,  which  parts  were  to  follow  at  an  early  period.  The  two  parti 
have  grown  to  three ;  the  "  early  period^  has  extended  to  nearly  twelve 
years.  The  student  who  purchased  the  first  Tohime  of  ''  Todd  and 
Bowman"  for  his  text-book,  has  long  since  left  the  schools;  and,  if 
tolerably  successful  in  practioey  has  probably  lost  much  of  hs  interest 
in  eveiythiDg  whose  practical  b^uring  is  not  at  once  obvious  to 
him.  And,  what  is  perhaps  the  worst  consequence  of  the  delay,  the 
earlier  portions  of  the  book  had  already  become  antiquated,  before 
the  later  made  their  appearance;  so  that  the  production,  taken  as  a 
whole,  makes  us  think  of  how  a  lady  would  look  if  attired  in  the 
large  bonnets  of  one  epoch,  the  balloon  sleeves  of  another,  and  the 
ample  skirts  of  the  present  fiiahion. 

Our  Authors  make  the  best  apology  that  circumstances  admits  in 
referring  to  the  absorption  of  their  time  by  engagements  of  another 
descripticML  Every  one  knows  that  Dr.  Todd  has  rapidly  risen  into 
that  eminence  as  a  practising  Physician,  and  that  Mr.  Bowman  has  no 
less  rapidly  attained  that  rank  as  a  Surgeon,  to  which  the  talents  and 
attainments  of  each  most  justly  entitled  hbn.  But  no  man  who  is 
himself  closely  occupied  by  any  department  of  practice,  needs  to  be 
told  that  for  the  producti<»i  of  such  a  work  as  "  Todd  and  Bowman," 
an  amount  both  of  time  and  of  mental  power  is  required,  which  its 
exigencies  do  not  leave  at  his  diqiosal.  And  we  think  it  would  have 
been  much  better,  therefi»e,  if  our  Authors  had  done  ten  years  ago 
what  they  have  been  forced  to  do  at  last, — ^namely,  commit  the  com* 
pletion  (^  the  book  to  other  hands,  reserving  to  themselves  only  the 
direction,  verification,  and  final  revision  of  the  labours  of  their  co- 
adjutors. We  can  sympathize,  however,  with  the  attachment  they 
had  formed  for  the  product  of  so  much  toil ;  and  with  their  desire  not  to 
run  the  nsk  of  lowering  it  in  the  estimation  of  an  appreciating  public 
by  a  less  worthy  continuation.  And  we  shall  dismiss  this  part  of  our 
task  with  the  expression  of  the  hope,  that  the  next  author  or  authors 
who  may  publish  a  book  in  parts,  will  not  commence  their  issue  until 
the  preparation  of  the  whole  is  so  far  advanced,  that  its  completion  is 
not  likely  to  be  postponed  by  any  save  an  extraordinary  iuteirruption. 

As  we  have  never  given  anything  but  a  passing  Notice  of  the 
'Physiological  Anatomy*  at  the  time  that  its  successive  parts  have 
appoured,  we  owe  it  both  to  the  Authors  and  to  the  Public  to  make  it 
the  subject  of  that  fuller  review  which  it  would  recdve  if  now  making 
its  appearance  for  the  first  time  as  an  entire  work.  For  it  is  due  to 
the  former  that  the  value  of  their  original  contributions,  as  well  as  the 
peculiar  excellences  of  the  treatise  as  a  whole,  should  be  clearly  pointed 
out ;  whilst  it  is  but  fiur  towards  the  latter  that  its  defects  should  be 
criticised,  and  especially  that  the  imperfections  resulting  from  the 
antiquation  (if  we  may  venture  to  coin  such  a  word)  of  its  earlier 
portions  should  be  noticed.  That  we  may  not  be  thought  to  manifest 
a  carping  or  ungenerous  spirit  in  following  this  course^  we  would  say 
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in  limine  that  with  scarcely  an  exception,  every  part  faithftilly  repre- 
sented the  lipest  knowledge  of  the  period  at  which  it  was  issued, 
besides  adding  considerably  to  the  amount  of  that  knowledge.  But 
we  must  look  at  the  work  as  it  now  stands;  and  shall  have  to  consider 
how  far,  as  a  complete  whole,  it. falls  behind  the  Physiological  Ana- 
tomy and  Physiology  of  the  present  day. 

The  Introduction,  designed  to  place  tibe  Student  of  the  Organization 
and  Life  of  Man  at  his  right  starting-point,  and  to  indicate  to  him  the 
path  which  he  may  most  surely  follow,  sets  forth  those  general  con- 
siderations with  which  most  Physiological  treatises  open,  as  to  the 
peculiarities  of  Organized  structures  and  of  the  Vital  actions  they 
exhibit  The  bygone  doctrine  of  a  Vital  Principle,  with  the  "  Organic 
agent"  of  Dr.  Prout,  receive  a  passing  shot;  and  the  position  is  laid 
down  (p.  15)  that— 

"  Out  of  the  same  elements  of  which  the  Inorganic  kingdom  consists,  God 
has  created  a  series  of  material  substances,  which  oy  their  action  and  reaction 
with  other  physical  agencies,  exhibit,  apparently  in  a  spontaneous  manner,  the 
phenomena  of  Life,  and  manifest  a  series  of  peculiar  forces  capable  of  opposing 
and  controlling  the  other  forces  of  natare/' 

It  would,  perhaps^  have  been  conducive  to  greater  clearness,  if  the 
distinction  between  Matter  and  Force,  Substance  and  Agent,  had 
been  more  consistently  preserved.  The  progress  of  thought  on  this 
subject,  during  the  last  few  years,  has  marked  out  this  distinction  with 
great  clearness  in  all  that  relates  to  the  Inorganic  world.  The  old 
doctrine  of  the  '^imponderables"  has  now  given  place  in  the  minds  of 
all  but  such  as  are  still  entangled  in  the  web  of  musty  traditions,  to 
the  doctrine  of  "  forces."  Aid  these  "  forces"  are  not  hypothetical 
entities,  but  are  cognizable  by  every  man's  personal  experience.  For, 
when  we  determinately  put  forth  a  certain  amount  of  nervo-muscular 
power  in  communicating  or  resisting  Motion,  we  are  conscious  of  the 
exertion ;  and  as  the  force  thus  developed  may  be  directly  or  indi- 
rectly metamorphosed  into  Heat  or  any  other  form  of  physical  dgency, 
the  relation  of  each  of  the  Physical  Forces  to  our  own  sense  of  effort 
is  definitely  established.  Now  just  as  the  pen  which  we  are  at  present 
holding  is  perfectly  passive  in  itself,  and  moves  only  as  it  is  directed 
by  our  hand,  so  is  all  Inorganic  matter  inert  save  when  put  into 
activity  by  one  or  other  of  these  powers.  And  that  this  is  equally 
true  of  Organized  bodies,-— that  they  have  in  themadves  no  force  or 
spring  of  action,  but  derive  all  their  energy  from  forces  external  to 
themselves, — is  now  coming  to  be  generally  received  as  a  fundamental 
truth  of  Physiological  science ;  and  we  believe  a  clear  exposition  of  it 
to  be  the  surest  basis  of  Physiological  teaching.  It  needs  but  a  very 
little  alteration  in  the  quotation  weliave  just  cited,  and  in  similar  passages 
elsewhere,  to  render  them  conformable  to  what  we  hold  to  be  our 
present  more  advanced  position ;  and  we  trust  that  in  a  future  edition 
we  shall  not  meet  with  the  obscurity  which  is  engendered  by  ranking 
<' material  substances"  with  '^  otfier  physical  agencies." 

Further  on  (p.  25)  we  are  told  that  "  the  prominent  characteristic 
of  animals  is  the  enjoyment  of  Volition  or  Willi*  and  that  as  "  we  are 
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oonscioos  that,  by  a  certain  effort  of  the  miiid,  we  can  excite  our 
modcles  to  action,**  so  ^*  when  we  see  precisely  similar  acts  performed 
by  the  lower  creatures,  with  all  the  marks  of  a  purpose,  it  is  fair  to 
infer  that  the  same  process  takes  place  in  them  as  in  ourselves.**  Now 
on  this  passage  we  have  to  remark  that  it  is  extremely  likely  to 
mislead  the  student,  and  to  put  him  altogether  on  a  wrong  track.  We 
quite  agree  with  our  authors  that  "  precisely-similar  acts**  are  to  be 
attributed  to  the  same  springs  of  action  in  the  lower  animals  as  in 
ouraelyes;  but  the  question  is — what  are  these  precisely-similar  acts? 
•^-and  on  this  point  there  has  been  a  vast  amount  of  crude  and  hasty 
generalization*  Thus  the  Hydra  has  been  described  as  volurUarily 
waving  about  its  arms  in  search  of  prey,  as  purposively  bringing  one 
tentacle  after  another  to  the  assistance  of  whichever  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  entrap  a  worm  or  a  water-flea,  and  then  as  combining  the 
energy  of  all  in  dragging  the  luckless  victim  to  its  voracious  mouth. 
More  than  this,  it  ha^  been  complimented  upon  its  moderation,  because, 
when  its  stomach  is  once  filled,  it  does  not,  like  too  many  human  glut- 
tons, endeavour  to  gorge  further,  but  allows  its  contracted  tentacles  to 
be  touched  by  all  sorts  of  living  dainties  without  making  the  slightest 
effort  to  entrap  them.  Now  the  Had  is,  as  every  Microscopist  knows^ 
that  the  body  and  arms  of  the  Hydra,  carefully  as  their  substance  has 
been  scrutinized,  afford  not  the  slightest  indication  of  nervous  texture^ 
but  in  the  simplicity  and  homogeneity  of  their  substance  present  a 
much  closer  resemblaiice  to  the  lower  forms  of  vegetable  organization. 
Again,  the  body  of  the  Hydra  is  essentially  a  stomach ;  and  its  so- 
called  "  arms'*  are  like  an  oesophagus  slit-down  into  strips.  The  con- 
tractile tissue  of  which  they  are  composed,  therefore,  if  likened  to  any  ^ 
part  of  the  human  organism,  can  only  be  legitimately  compared  to  the 
non-striated  fibre  which  forms  the  muscular  wall  of  the  stomach  and 
cesophagus;  and  its  movements,  if  really  to  be  assimilated  to  anything 
which  takes  place  in  Man,  should  be  likened  to  the  peristaltic  con- 
tractions of  that  wall,  which,  if  we  could  watch  them,  would  probably 
be  found  to  be  no  less  purpodve  in  their  relation  to  the  acts  of  inges* 
tion  and  digestion  than  are  the  actions  of  the  Hydra.  Looking,  then, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  the  general  homogeneousness  of  structure  and  to 
the  absence  of  any  perceptible  nervous  system  in  the  Hydra,  and  on 
the  other  to  the  fiict  tiiat  the  operations  of  these  parts  of  our  own 
organism  with  which  its  body  may  be  most  legitimately  compared,  are 
performed  not  only  without  any  exertion  of  the  will,  but  also  without 
consciousness,  it  seems  to  us  a  pure  assumption  to  endow  this  creature 
with  attributes  that  are  the  peculiar  distinction  of  Man  and  the 
animals  that  most  nearly  approach  him  in  organization,  merely  on 
account  of  a  superficial  resemblance  which  altogether  disappears  when 
closely  scrutinized.  We  believe  that  a  careful  study  of  the  structure 
and  actions  of  Animals,  following  the  ascending  series^  and  taking 
the  purely  automatic  movements  of  Plants  as  our  basis,  would  show 
that  in  the  lower  forms  of  animal  life  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole^ 
of  the  motor  activity  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  Plants, — the  con- 
tractions which  give  rise  to  it  being  either  dependent  (as  in  the  case 
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of  ciliary  movement  or  of  other  rhythmical  phenomena)  upon  the  suc- 
cession of  vital  changes  taking  place  in  the  tissues  themselves,  or  being 
the  result  of  external  stimulation  directly  applied  to  the  motile  parts. 
80  soon  as  we  can  clearly  discern  the  existence  of  a  nervous  system, 
we  can  recognise  motions  depending  upon  stimulation  conveyed 
through  it;  but  these  motions  have  all  the  characters  of  "reflex''  or 
"  exdto-motor"  aedona^  and  cannot  be  regarded  aa  certainly  indicative 
even  of  Consciousness,  much  less  of  WilL  It  is  only  when  organs  of 
special  sense  begin  to  make  their  appearance,  and  the  movements  of 
the  animal  b^n  to  manifest  the  influence  of  their  guidance,  that  we 
can  predicate  with  any  certainty  the  presence  of  the  former  of  these 
endowments;  and  this  by  no  means  justifies  us  in  assuming  that  it  is 
accompanied  by  the  latter.  For  of  the  actions  which  are  guided  by 
sensation,  even  in  ourselves,  it  is  quite  certain  that  many  are  not 
directed  by  volition,  but  belong  to  that  part  of  the  "instinctive** 
series  which  has  been  designated  "  sensori-motor;*'  and  a  careful  com- 
parison of  the  actions  of  Insects  and  other  Articulated  animals  with 
our  own,  would  seem  to  show  that  with  very  little  exception  those 
which  are  not  simply-reflex  belong  to  this  categoiy.  And  even  when 
we  study  the  lives  and  habits  of  Yertebrated  animals,  and  compare  the 
manifestations  of  Mind  in  them  with  those  not  of  the  advU  but  of  the 
f^ng  of  Man,  we  find  reason  to  believe  that  even  where  Intelligence 
and  Emotion  are  unmistakeably  manifested,  there  is  not  always  distinct 
evidence  of  Volition ;  that  the  highest  condition  of  the  brute  does  not 
approximate  in  this  particular  to  that  which  is  pre-eminently  charac- 
teristic of  Man;  and  that  in  the  power  of  directing  and  controlling  his 
own  current  of  thought  and  action  by  a  power  within  himself,  which 
can  (when  adequately  developed)  overmaster  the  promptings  of 
appetite,  the  impulses  of  passion,  or  even  the  suggestions  of  intelligence, 
he  stands  alone  among  ill  terrestrial  beings.  That  power,  and  that 
alone,  in  our  apprehension,  is  Volition;  and  to  speak  of  it  as  apper- 
taining to  the  Animal  kingdom  generally,  shows  an  indefiniteness  in 
the  use  of  terms,  or  a  want  of  clearness  in  the  writer's  ideas,  either  of 
which  can  scarcely  exert  any  but  a  misleading  influence.  Our 
remarks  apply  to  other  passages  than  the  one  we  have  cited.  Thus 
a  little  further  on  (p.  26)  we  find  it  stated  that  "  a  power  of  percep- 
tion and  a  power  of  volition  together  constitute  our  simplest  idea  of 
Mind,'*  Where,  we  would  ask,  is  either  perception  or  volition  in  the 
state  of  Dreaming;  or  in  those  states  of  natural  or  artificial  Abstraction 
or  Reverie,  which  are  allied  to  it  in  the  entire  suspension  of  volitional 
control  over  the  current  of  thought,  and  of  the  perceptive  recognition 
of  what  is  taking  place  in  the  outer  world  ?  Yet  surely  our  authors 
would  not  affirm  that  the  succession  of  ideas  and  feelings  characteristio 
of  these  states  is  anything  but  meTitcU, 

We  now  pass  from  the  Introduction  to  the  First  Chapter,  which  is 
concerned  with  the  proximate  constituents  of  Animal  bodies.  Under 
this  head  we  have  a  concise  view  of  the  Chemical  composition  of  the 
tissues,  which,  though  correct  enough  at  the  time  it  was  written, 
would  now  require  considerable  modification.     It  would  lead  us  into 
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too  wide  a  dincnaBion  were  we  to  enter  upon  this  part  of  the  sabjeot, 
wliidi  ia»  moreover,  in  such  a  transition  state  that  no  position  can  be 
aasumed  to  be  of  more  than  temporary  Talue ;  bat  we  would  cite,  as 
illustrations  of  the  clianges  which  fourteen  years  have  made,  (i^  the 
general  abandonment  of  the  notion  that  Hiejibrine  of  the  blood  Kxmui 
the  basis  of  the  musdes ;  and  the  converse  idea  entertained  by  many 
physiologists  and  pathologists  (to  which,  however,  we  are  not  ourselves 
yet  converted)  that  this  substance  is  in  a  state  of  retrogressive  not  of 
progressive  metamorphosis :  and  (2)  the  general  agreement  in  the 
belief  that  gekUine  is  not  an  organizable  substance,  and  is  therefore 
useless  as  histogenetic  food,  the  tissues  which  yield  it  on  boiling  being 
generated  only  at  the  expense  of  the  albuminous  principles.  As  this 
chapter  was  written  soon  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Cell-theoiy) 
when  the  doctrine  of  Schwann  held  undisputed  sway,  the  develop- 
ment of  all  the  animal  tissues  from  cells  is  taught  as  a  fundamentol 
hcL  As  regards  the  simple  fibrous  or  connective  tissues,  however, 
this  doctrine  was  very  early  called  in  question  ;  and  it  may  now  be 
considered  as  a  well-established  &ct>  that  cell-development  is  not  a 
necessary  phase  in  their  production.  The  tendency  of  recent  inquiry 
has  undoubtedly  been  to  extend  this  view  to  other  structures;  and  it 
may  be  pretty  certainly  stated  that  the  cell  is  only  one  out  of  several 
elementary  forms  of  organization,  into  which  an  organizable  blastema 
may  evolve  itself. 

Commencing  with  the  Locomotive  function,  our  authors  first  discuss 
the  minute  movements  occurring  in  the  interior  of  the  body ;  and  it 
is  interesting  to  remark  how  true  an  appreciation  they  had  formed  of 
the  nature  of  ciliary  movement,  and  of  the  character  of  the  sperma- 
tozoa, at  a  time  when  the  general  opinion  on  both  these  points  was 
&r  from  correct.  Physiologists  had  been  so  long  in  the  habit  of  re* 
garding  all  animal  motion  as  muscular,  that  few  of  them  could  con- 
ceive of  ciliary  action  in  any  other  light ;  and  the  doctrine  was  gravely 
promulgated  by  high  authorities,  that  each  dlium  had  a  set  of  muscles 
inserted  into  its  base,  by  the  contraction  of  which  its  motions  were 
effected.  To  say  nothing,  however,  of  the  fact  that  the  cilia  are 
usually  themselves  far  more  minute  than  the  ultimate  elements  of  the 
finest  muscular  fibrilla,  their  essential  connexion  with  epithelial 
cells,  and  the  continuance  of  their  movements  when  the  muscles  have 
lost  their  contractility  after  death  or  have  been  temporarily  paralysed 
by  the  suspension  of  their  supply  of  blood,  are  justly  regarded  by  our 
authors  as  proofs  of  their  independent  motile  power.  And  fiirther 
research  has  fully  borne  out  this  view,  by  showing  on  the  one  hand 
that  ciliary  action  is  a  very  common  phenomenon  among  the  lower 
plants,  in  which  muscles  could  not  be  supposed  to  exist ;  and  on  the 
other  that  each  cilium  is  in  reality  a  part  of  the  cell  to  which  it^  is 
attached,  and  shares  its  vital  endowments.  It  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting results  of  recent  physiological  inquiry,  that  even  the  common 
Vohox  globcUor,  so  long  known  under  the  name  of  the  "  globe-animal- 
cule,'*  is  unquestionably  to  be  ranked  among  vegetables,  and  that  the 
GUia  to  which  its  active  movements  are  due  are  filamentous  prolonga^ 
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tiona  of  its  cells,  as  they  can  be  shown  to  be  also  in  many  other  or- 
ganisms of  analogous  simplicity.  And  a  like  extension  of  our  know- 
ledge in  regard  to  the  spermatozoa,  has  fully  justified  the  analogy  of 
their  movements  to  those  of  cilia  which  was  propounded  by  our  authors, 
at  a  time  when  Ehrenberg  and  other  high  authorities  maintained  that 
they  were  independent  animalcules,  Yalentiu  even  professing  to  dis- 
cover in  them  a  month,  anus,  and  digestive  cavity.  For  it  is  now 
known  that  bodies  of  this  kind  are  found  not  only  in  the  seminal  fluid  of 
all  animals,  but  also  in  special  organs  belonging  to  the  greater  number 
of  Cryptogamic  plants ;  that  each  is  developed  within  a  cell  of  the 
testis  or  antheridium,  by  the  bursting  of  which  it  is  set-free  when  ma> 
ture ;  and  that  the  spermatozoa  of  Animals  and  the  antherozoids  of 
Oryptogamia  must  be  regarded,  therefore,  not  as  parasites,  but  as  pro- 
ducts of  their  respective  organisms,  specially  endowed,  like  cilia,  with 
motor  power,  whereby  they  may  be  brought  into  contact  with  the 
germ-cells,  and  may  thus  be  enabled  to  perform  their  peculiar  part  in 
the  generative  act. 

The  organs  of  locomotion  are  next  considered,  under  the  two  heads 
of  passive  and  active;  the  former  category  including  the  fibrous  tissues 
with  the  osseous  and  cartilaginous  sk^eton  ;  the  latter  comprehending 
the  muscular  and  nervous  tissues.  The  most  noticeable  part  of  our 
authors'  description  of  the  fibrous  textures,  is  their  account  of  the 
Areolar  tissue  (previously  known  as  "  cellular"  or  "  connective"  tissue), 
and  their  demonstration  that  it  had  not,  as  formerly  supposed,  an 
elementary  structure  peculiar  to  itself,  but  that  it  is  a  combination  of 
two  elements  which  elsewhere  exist  separately,  namely,  the  white  and 
the  yellow  fibrous  tissues.  It  was  by  them,  we  believe,  that  the  simple 
expedient  was  first  devised  of  diiteriminating  the  two  tissues  by  the 
addition  of  a  drop  of  dilute  acetic  acid,  which  swells-up  the  white 
fibres  and  renders  them  transparent,  while  it  produces  no  change  in 
the  yellow ;  so  that  the  minutest  threads  of  the  latter,  which  were 
previously  obscured  by  the  predominance  of  the  other  element,  now 
become  plainly  visible.  By  them,  too,  the  true  office  and  distribution 
of  this  tissue  were  first  clearly  pointed  out.  <  Vague  and  sweeping 
statements  of  its  universal  prevalence  throughout  the  organism  were 
current  in  Anatomical  and  Physiological  treatises.  It  had  been  said 
to  enter  into  the  composition  of  bones  and  cartilages,  as  well  as  of 
muscles,  nerves,  and  glands ;  and  some  had  even  affirmed  that  if  eveiy 
other  tissue  could  be  abstracted  from  the  human  body,  each  part  and 
organ  would  still  be  represented  by  a  sort  of  framework  of  "  cellular" 
tissue.  It  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Todd  and  Bowman,  however,  that 
the  interposition  of  areolar  tissue  amongst  the  component  parts  of  the 
organism  ia  for  the  connexion  of  those  parts  with  each  other,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  allow  a  greater  or  less  freedom  of  motion  between  them/ 
and  also  to  fix  in  their  proper  places  the  bloodvessels  by  which  those 
parts  are  supplied.  "  So  true  and  comprehensive,"  as  they  justly  re« 
mark,  "  is  this  association  of  the  areolar  tissue  with  the  vascular,  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  a  single  instance  in  which  one  office 
of  the  former  is  not  to  envelope  and  protect  the  latter."    Hence  it  ia 
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the  muscles  tliat  we  find  to  be  the  most  aniforinly  penetrated  by 
areolar  tissue ;  whilst  in  such  parenchjmatous  organs  as  glands,  the 
quantity  of  thia  tissue  that  is  present  appears  to  be  very  closely  related 
to  the  mobility  which  is  required  to  exisb  among  their  component 
part&     This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  contrast : — 

**The  liter  is  well  screened  from  injury  by  its  position;  it  is  liable  to  no 
change  of  bulk ;  it  consists  throug^hout  of  a  continuous  and  close  network  of 
c^illaries,  the  interstices  of  which  are  filled  by  the  nucleated  secretion- 
particles.  The  lobules  resultiiijg^  from  the  distribution  of  the  vessels  and  ducts 
blend  together  at  numerous  points,  and  have  no  motion  on  one  another.  Here 
the  areolar  tissue  is  in  verysmall  quantity,  and  is  Hmited  to  the  ramifications 
of  the  vessels  and  ducts.  The  mamtna,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  bv  its  situation, 
particularly  obnoxious  to  external  injury.  It  is  broken  up  into  numerous 
subdivisions,  which  move  with  the  utmost  freedom  on  one  another ;  and  it  is 
moreover  liable  to  temporary  augmentations  of  bulk.  In  this  important  daud, 
there  is  not  only  a  common  mvestment  of  peculiar  density,  but  an  extraoroinary 
abundance  of  areolar  tissue  disseminated  through  its  interior."  (p.  78.) 

Thus!,  ^  ^l^oy  justly  remark,  this  tissue  is  to  be  regarded  as  rather 
taking  a  subordinate  or  ministering  share  in  the  constitution  of  the 
frame,  than  as  being  of  primary  importance  in  itself  Moreover,  it  is 
by  no  means  uniform  in  its  composition  ;  for  where  great  elasticity  is 
required,  the  yellow  element  preponderates ;  while  the  white  fibrous 
element  abounds  in  parts  demanding  tenacity  and  power  of  resistance. 
And  this  difiference,  as  our  authors  have  elsewhere  shown  (p.  406),  is 
strongly  marked  in  the  substance  of  the  true  skin  ;  yellow  fibres,  dis- 
posed in  an  open  network,  being  very  abundant  in  those  portions 
where  great  extensibility  and  elasticity  are  required,  as  in  the  skin 
of  the  axilla ;  whilst  the  inelastic  white  element,  woven  very  closely 
together,  is  the  material  chiefly  employed  where  simple  resistance  is 
required,  as  in  the  skin  of  the  sole  of  the  foot.  They  truly  point-out 
that  there  is  no  definite  boundary  between  the  true  skin  and  the  sub- 
cutaneous areolar  tissue;  the  fibrous  matrix  of  the  former  being  (as  is  well 
seen  in  vertical  sections)  perfectly  continuous  with  the  latter ;  and  the 
difiference  essentially  consisting  in  the  condensation  of  the  texture  of 
the  skin,  and  in  the  peculiar  distribution  of  its  blood-vessels,  nerves, 
and  lymphatics,  whilst  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  there  are  large 
areolsB  which  are  commonly  filled  up  by  clusters  of  fat-cells.  The  fre- 
quency of  the  association  between  the  areolar  and  the  adipose  tissues 
leads  our  authors  to  describe  the  latter,  like  the  former,  among  the 
« passive  organs  of  locomotion;"  we  certainly  should  not  have  ex- 
pected to  find  the  description  of  £»t  under  that  head,  the  notions  of  fitt 
and  locomotive  activity  being  commonly  considered  rather  anta- 
gonistic ;  but  we  must  admit  that  in  the  general  scheme  adopted  by 
Messrs.  Todd  and  Bowman,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a  more 
appropriate  place. 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  chapter  in  wluch  Cartilage  and  Fibro- 
Cartilage  are  described,  since,  although  obviously  the  result  of  careful 
investigation,  it  is  not  distinguished  by  any  particular  originality,  and 
would  not  require  any  important  addition  or  modification  to  maJce  it 
fully  conformable  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge. 
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Arriving  now  at  Bone,  we  haye  mudi  to  remark  upon.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  highly  creditable  to  our  authors,  that  their  acoount  of  the 
minute  structure  of  bone  should  have  been  ao  excellent  and  complete  that 
little  could  now  be  added  to  it  with*  advantage.  At  a  time  when  the 
dark  spots  with  radiating  threads  seen  in  a  thin  section  were  oommonlj 
regarded  as  solid  "  corpuscles**  peculiarly  charged  with  calcareous  salts, 
thej  boldly  avowed  their  conviction  that  these  spots  instead  of  being 
solid  were  vacuities  excavated  in  the  solid  osseous  substance,  and  that 
the  radiating  threads  were  delicate  tubes;  and  we  owe  to  them  the 
suggestion  of  the  names  lacurue  and  canalictdi,  by  which  these  cavities 
and  their  prolongations  have  ever  since  been  commonly  known.  The 
composition  of  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone,  as  made  up  of  a  bundle  of 
Haversian  "  rods,**  each  having  its  own  system  of  concentric  lamelka 
arranged  about  the  Haversian  canal,  was  more  clearly  stated  by  them 
than  it  had  been  by  any  other  histologist;  and  they  would  seem,  from 
one  of  their  figures,  to  have  narrowly  missed  the  subsequent  discovery 
of  Messrs.  Tomes  and  De  Morgan,  that  the  portions  of  osseous  tissue 
which  in  the  adult  bone  fill  up  the  interspaces  between  the  Haversian 
rods,  are  really  nothing  else  than  residual  fragments  of  antecedent 
Haversian  rods  which  have  for  the  most  part  undergone  absorption  to 
make  room  for  new  rods  in  course  of  development.  The  relations  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  vascular  apparatus  of  bone,  and  the  essential 
non-vascularity  of  the  osseous  tissue — which  everywhere  lies  outside 
of  the  involutions  of  vascular  membrane  derived  from  the  external 
surface, — are  very  clearly  stated  by  our  authors.  The  principal  error 
that  would  now  require  correction  is  in  the  account  of  the  animal 
basis  of  bone,  which  is  said  to  consist  of  ca/riUage,  This,  no  doubt, 
has  long  been,  and  still  is  in  the  minds  of  many,  the  orthodox  doctrine; 
but  we  hold  it  to  be  quite  unfounded  The  superficial  resemblance  to 
a  piece  of  cartilage,  which  the  decalcified  bone  en  masse  presentsi 
entirely  disappears  when  its  minute  stinicture  is  examined ;  for  we 
find  in  it  neither  cartilage>cella  nor  chondrinous  intercellular  substance, 
but  on  the  other  hand  a  laminated  matting  of  indistinctly-fibrous 
texture  that  yields  gelatine  on  boiling,  and  bears  more  resemblance  to 
the  white  fibrous  tissue  than  to  anything  else.  This  £atct>  first  pointed 
out  (we  believe)  by  Professor  Sharpey,  is  of  fundam^ital  importance  in 
the  histology  of  bone;  and  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  its  having  been 
80  long  overlooked.  It  may  be  readily  demonstrated  by  decalcifying 
a  piece  of  bone  in  dilute  muriatic  acid,  then  macerating  the  animal 
residue  for  some  time  iu  water  so  as  to  i*emove  the  acid  (which  other- 
wise leaves  the  fibres  swoUen-up  and  indistinct),  and  then  tearing  it 
into  the  thinnest  possible  shreds,  a  microscopic  examination  of  which 
shows  imperfectly  difierentiated  fibres  crossing  one  another  diagonally, 
often  having  in  their  intei^paces  minute  pores,  which  seem  to  be 
transverse  sections  of  the  oanidiculi,  and  now  and  then  showing  a  wide 
opening  which  was  occupied  by  one  of  the  osseous  lacunae^  We  have 
known  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  first  histologists  of  the  day  asked 
upon  such  a  shred;  and  he  pronounced  it  unhesitatingly  (being  igno- 
rant of  its  source)  to  be  white  fibrous  tissue.     This  fact  is  still  by  no 
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means  generally  reoogniaed ;  we  hope  that  the  attention  we  have  drawn 
to  it  ma  J  help  it  to  hecome  so. 

In  their  aooonnt  of  the  development  of  Bone,  oar  anthora  seem  to 
have  been  much  influenced  by  the  erroneous  idea  to  which  we  have 
just  referred,  as  to  the  cartilaginous  nature  of  the  animal  basis.  They 
limit  their  description  to  the  cases  in  which  bone  replaces  an  ante- 
cedent cartilaginous  matrix,  and  do  not  advert  to  the  equally  large 
namber  of  instances  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  ossifying  process 
takes  place  in  the  substance  of  a  fibrous  membrane ;  the  former  being 
the  method  usually  foUowed  in  the  first  formation  of  the  long  bones, 
the  latter  in  that  of  the  flat;  the  former,  again,  being  the  mode  of 
longitudinal  increase  of  the  long  bones,  but  the  latter  being  the  mode 
of  their  increase  in  diameter.  Our  authors  were  the  first  to  give  a 
minute  account  of  the  appearances  seen  at  and  near  the  ossifying  sur- 
&ce  of  a  temporary  cartilage;  and  their  description  of  those  appear- 
ances is  quite  correct,  though  their  interpretation  may  require  modi- 
fication. Thus  they  say  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the  point  of  ossification 
**  the  cartilage- ceUs  are  seen  to  be  graduidly  arranging  themselves  in 
linear  series,  which  run  down,  as  it  were,  towards  the  edifying  surface." 
The  appearance  of  these  linear  series  must  be  familiar  to  every  one  who 
has  ever  examined  a  vertical  section  of  an  ossifying  cartilage;  but  we 
think  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  instead  of  i^e  ceUs  '^  arranging 
themselves"  in  this  manner,  their  linear  succession  is  due  simply  to  the 
mode  of  their  development.  For  near  the  plane  of  ossification,  where 
the  supply  of  blood  is  unusually  great,  they  would  seem  to  undergo 
the  process  of  duplicative  subdivision  with  great  rapidity ;  and  if  this 
subdivision  always  takes  place  in  the  same  direction  (as  in  the  growth 
<^  a  Conferva)  instead  of  alternately  across  and  longitudinally  (as 
cartilage-cells  usually  multiply  elsewhere),  a  single  file  of  cells  will  be 
produced.  The  absence  of  intercellular  substance  between  the  com- 
ponent ceUs  of  any  row  is  an  additional  evidence  to  our  minds  that 
the  series  has  been  produced  by  a  process  of  multiplication,  and  not 
by  any  new  arrangement  of  cells  previously  existing. 

Our  authors  state  quite  correctly  that  the  ossifying  process  com- 
mences in  the  intercellular  substance  of  the  cartilage,  so  as  to  form  a 
series  of  minute  cancelli  enclosing  the  extremities  of  the  vertical  piles 
of  cartilage-cells;  and  that  this  first-formed  bone  is  homogeneous  and 
destitute  of  lacunn  or  canaliculL  They  also  state  that  even  in  the 
complete  bone,  the  Haversian  rods  may  often  be  seen  to  be  separated 
by  thin  laminae  of  this  primary  osseous  network.  But  they  adopt  a 
view  of  the  growth  of  bone  which  we  must  tmhesitatingly  reject  as 
erroneous.  They  believe  that  the  primitive  cancelli  become  Haversian 
canals;  and  that  concentric  deposits  of  bone  take  place  around  these 
canals  yroin  vsUhin  (mtwards  ;  so  that  each  previously-formed  cylinder 
is  distended  by  the  new  one,  and  must  adapt  itself  by  interstitial 
growth  to  its  increase  of  diameter,  the  primitive  intercellular  osseous 
network  being  itself  distended  in  like  manner  by  the  expansion  of  its 
contained  Haversian  systems.  This  interstitial  growth  of  bone  is  a 
pure  hypothesis.     There  is  no  evidence  whatever,  that  a  lamina  of 
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bone  once  formed  undergoes  any  subsequent  change  until  it  is  removed 
by  absorption.  And  we  believe  it  to  be  capable  of  rigorous  demon- 
stration that  the  growth  of  bone  is  effected  by  additions  to  the  parts 
already  formed,  this  addition  frequently  involving  fdso  removal  and 
substitution.  Our  authors  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  fact,  that  if  a 
series  of  sections  be  made  through  the  newly  forming  bone,  at  different 
distances  from  the  plane  of  ossification,  the  minute  cancelli  which  are 
seen  in  the  latter  situation  give  place  to  areoko  of  much  larger  size^ 
which  areolie  are  pretty  obviously  formed  by  the  breaking-down  of 
several  cancelli  into  one  another,  the  intervening  osseous  partitions 
having  disappeared.  That  a  process  of  this  kind  takes  place  in  the 
formation  of  whab  is  to  become  the  medullary  cavity,  is  not  doubted 
by  any  one  j  its  stages  are  exactly  described  by  our  authors;  and  what 
is  true  of  it,  is  true  also,  we  feel  confident,  of  each  Haversian  system, 
the  medullary  cavity  being  nothing  else  than  an  enlaiged  Haversian 
canal.  It  is  on  the  walls  of  these  large  areol»,  not  on  those  of  the 
original  minute  cancelli,  that  the  first  deposits  of  true  osseous  lamellaa 
take  place ;  and  these  deposits  are  formed  from  within  ovitoards^  the 
large  irregular  spaces  at  first  occupied  by  the  bloodvessels  and  forma- 
tive blastema  being  gradually  contracted  by  these  concentric  formations, 
until,  the  Haversian  system  beiug  complete,  there  is  only  space  enough 
in  the  centre  of  it  for  the  vessel  which  occupies  the  canal.  Thus  it 
comes  to  pass  that  in  the  young  bone  the  proportion  of  organic  to 
mineral  matter  is  much  greater  than  in  the  old ;  for  while  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  osseous  substance  itself  is  pretty  uniform 
in  its  constitution,  the  areolation  in  the  young  bone  is  so  much  more 
open,  that  there  is  space  in  it  for  a  much  laiger  quantity  of  animal 
tissue.  The  progressive  contraction  of  the  Haversian  systems  by 
endogenous  deposit  is  well  seen  in  the  antler  of  the  deer;  for  in  these 
the  Haversian  canals  themselves  are  at  last  blocked  up ;  and  it  is  to 
this  cause,  not  to  the  interruption  to  the  circulation  at  its  base,  that 
the  necrosis  of  this  bone  and  its  exuviation  as  a  dead  part  are  due. 

It  is  affirmed  by  Messrs.  Todd  and  Bowman  that  the  formation  of 
the  true  osseous  texture  which  lines  the  primitive  areolae,  is  due  to 
the  calcification  of  cartilage-cells  which  arrange  themselves  on  the 
inner  sur&oe  of  the  cancelH,  their  nuclei  remaining  in  a  granular  con- 
dition, and  thus  keeping  spaces  unconsolidated,  which  become  the 
lacuniB.  This  view  has  been  adopted  by  many  other  histologists,  and 
there  is  much  to  be  said  in  its  fiivour.  But  even  granting  that  bone 
may  be  generated  by  the  calcification  of  the  cells  lying  in  the  blastema 
that  occupies  the  areolae,  we  cannot  see  the  evidence  that  these  are 
cartilage-cells ;  to  us  they  appear  much  more  like  a  new  production. 
And  we  think,  with  Professor  Sharpey,  that  it  is  much  more  probable 
that  the  concentric  lamellae  which  constitute  each  Haversian  system, 
are  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  those  which  are  generated  on  the 
surfiice  of  the  bone,  their  intimate  structure  being  precisely  the  same. 
That  in  both  situations  new  ''  cartilage-cells'*  are  in  continual  course 
of  production,  seems  to  us  to  be  a  gratuitous  assumption  ;  since  they 
have  neither  the  distinctive  attributes  of  cartilage-cellsy  nor  is  their 
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OTignial  descent  from  these  capable  of  demonstration.  The  exclusive- 
ness  of  their  idea  of  the  intra-cartilaginous  development  of  bone, 
causes  them  to  overlook  the  share  which  the  periosteum  has  in  its 
superficial  increase.  They  affirm  ''  that  bone  does  not  grow  upon  its 
exterior  because  the  periosteum  is  there ;  and  that  the  only  part  this 
membrane  takes  in  the  deposit  of  new  bone  is  by  the  vascular  network 
mingled  with  its  fibrous  tissue,  and  which  does  not  differ  from  that 
on  other  portions  of  the  osseous  substance."  In  stripping  off  the 
periosteum  from  a  bone,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  minute 
spicules  of  bone  are  detached  and  remain  adherent  to  the  periosteum  ; 
whilst  on  the  other  hand  there  is  always  a  detachment  of  a  portion  of 
the  fibrous  substance  of  the  periosteum,  which  is  left  on  the  surface 
of  the  bone^  By  the  examination  as  well  of  the  former  as  of  the 
latter,  we  find  ourselves  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  an  abso- 
lute continuity  of  fibrous  tissue  between  the  periosteum  and  the  sub- 
jacent sur&oe  of  bone ;  and  that  the  calcified  basis  of  the  latter  is 
therefore  homologous  with  the  former.  In  a  bone  which  is  under- 
going increase  in  its  diameter,  we  find  a  considerable  amount  of 
organizable  blastema  between  the  periosteum  and  the  surface  of  the 
bone ;  and  in  this  we  meet  with  cells  very  similar  in  appearance  to 
those  which  lie  in  the  blastema  that  occupies  the  cavities  of  theyonng 
Haversian  systems.  We  are  ourselves  inclined  to  believe  that  either 
these  cells  or  their  nuclei  are  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  lacunte 
and  canaliculi ;  but  the  osseous  tissue  through  which  these  are  dis- 
tributed, seems  to  us,  from  the  evidence  afforded  by  its  decalcified 
basisf,  to  be  undoubtedly  formed  by  the  consolidation  of  a  fibrous  tissue 
of  gelatinous  composition. — ^We  by  no  means  deny  that  true  bone  may 
be  generated  in  various  modes.  Some  of  the  appearances  described 
by  Messrs.  Tomes  and  De  Morgan*  must  be  allowed  to  present  strong 
evidence  that  it  sometimes  has  its  origin  in  the  consolidation  of  cells ; 
and  indications  of  the  same  nature  are  afforded  by  abnormal  osseous 
growths.  But  we  think  that  the  uniformly  fibrous  texture  of  the 
decalcified  matrix  of  ordinary  bone  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  mode 
of  its  production;  and  that  no  theory  of  Osteogeny  can  be  accepted, 
which  is  inconsistent  with  this  fundamental  &ct. 

The  objection  which  we  have  already  taken  to  our  Authors*  account 
of  the  expansion  of  the  individual  Haversian  systems,  applies  also  to 
their  account  of  the  growth  of  an  entire  bone.  They  describe  this  as 
not  only  taking  place  by  addition  to  its  surface  and  extremities,  but 
also  by  interstitial  addition,  so  that  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone  swells  as 
a  whole, — a  notion  for  which  there  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  the 
least  foundation.  The  experiments  of  Duhamel  which  are  cited  in 
support  of  it,  are  fully  explained  on  the  universally  admitted  principle 
that  a  growing  bone  receives  continual  accretions  on  its  surface,  whilst 
its  central  cavity  is  enlarged  by  a  continuance  of  that  absorbent  pro- 
cess to  which  it  owed  its  origin.  That  even  when  a  bone  has  attained 
its  full  dimensions,  there  is  a  continual  change  in  its  materials,  would 
appear  from  the  large  number  of  facts  collected  by  Messrs.  Tomes  and 

•  Philosophical  Transactioiifl,  1858. 
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De  Morgan  in  relation  to  tlie  replacement  of  old  HaverBian  systems  by 
new  ones;  but  this  prooeas  of  interstitial  sabstitution,  which  does  not 
a£feot  any  part  save  that  which  is  itself  nndergoing  i^  has  no  rdation 
to  the  general  dilatation  advocated  by  our  authors.  Its  continuance 
shows  that  bones  are  not  exempted  &om  that  general  law  of  limited 
duration,  which  seems  to  apply  alike  to  the  softest  and  most  trsnsieDty 
and  to  the  haidest  and  moat  durable  parts  of  the  organism ;  and  it 
also  serves  to  keep  the  nutrient  processes  in  such  activity,  that  they 
may  be  in  readiness  for  any  extraordinary  exertion  occasioned  by  the 
demand  for  reparation. 

The  Chapter  on  the  Synovial  Membranes,  Serous  Membranes^ 
Varieties  of  Joints  and  Mechanism  of  the  Skeleton,  contains  little 
that  calls  for  special  notioa  We  may  remark,  however,  that  the  folds 
€^  the  synovial  membrane  projecting  into  the  articular  cavities,  espe- 
cially of  the  knee*joint>  are  spoken-of  by  our  authors  as  having  been 
erroneouah/  imagined  by  Glopton  Havers  and  other  anatomists  to  per- 
form a  glandular  office  and  to  secrete  the  synovia.  The  extraordinaiy 
vascularity  of  these  folds  and  the  peculiar  character  of  their  epithe- 
lium, to  which  attention  has  been  directed  by  Mr.  Bainey  since  the 
opinion  just  cited  was  penned,  are  admitted  by  our  authors  in  a  later 
part  of  their  treatise  (vol.  iL  p.  452)  to  justify  Havers*8  speculaticm. 

We  now  come  to  the  Active  organs  of  Locomotion,  and  first  take  up 
Muscular  Fibre,  whose  structure  and  actions  Mr.  Bowman  had  moat 
ably  elucidated  previously  to  the  appearance  of  the  'Physiological 
Anatomy.'  In  foot  the  portion  of  the  chapter  which  relates  to  this 
subject  is  essentially  a  reproduction  of  Mr.  Bowman's  admirable  paper 
in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions.'  Before  the  appearance  of  that 
paper,  little  was  certainly  known  of  the  composition  either  of  striated 
or  of  non-striated  muscular  fibre.  It  ha4  been  perceived  that  the 
striated  fibre  might  be  sometimes  decomposed  into  fibrilhe ;  but  it  had 
been  asserted  by  some  that  these  fibrillss  are  so  aggre^gated  as  to  form 
a  hollow,  not  a  solid  cylinder;  the  question  whether  the  alternating 
light  and  dark  striss  are  due  to  some  superficial  impression,  or  whether 
they  extend  through  upon  the  whole  substance  of  the  fibre,  had  not 
been  positively  decided ;  and  the  distinctness  of  the  sarcolemma  firom 
that  which  it  invests  luui  not  been  clearly  made  out.  We  believe  it 
to  have  been  by  Mr.  Bowman  that  the  sarcolemma  was  first  plainly 
discriminated  firom  its  contents;  that  these  contents  consist  of  minute 
particles  or  '^sarcous  elements"  which  adhere  to  one  another  both 
longitudinally  and  transversely;  that  when  the  longitudinal  adhesion 
is  the  stronger,  the  substance  of  the  fibre  can  be  separated  into 
fibrilln,  in  whicJi  the  saroous  elements  are  joined  end  to  end,  and  of 
which  every  one  presents  an  alternation  of  light  and  dark  spacea, 
corresponding  with  the  striae  of  the  entire  fibre,  whilst,  if  the  lateral 
adhesion  be  the  stronger,  the  fibre  may  be  cloven  transversely  into 
disks,  in  which  the  saroous  elements  are  arranged  side  by  side  like 
corks  within  a  hoop.  By  later  observers  it  has  b^en  rendered  probable 
that  these  "  sarcons  elements"  are  minute  cells,  and  that  the  alternation 
of  light  and  dark  spaces  is  really  the  alternation  of  cell-walls  and  cell- 
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ocmteois,  eaeh  light  spaoe  being  subdivided  by  a  fine  line  which  seems 
to  nunrk  the  separation  between  the  walls  of  two  oontigaoos  oeUs.  But 
nothing  else  can  be  said  to  haTO  been  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
stractnie  of  striated  fibre  sinoe  the  date  of  Mr,  Bowman's  Memoir. 
In  regard  to  nonHrtariated  fibre^  howey«*,  the  case  is  different.  Mr. 
Bowman  described  them  as  flattened  bands,  generally  of  a  pale  colour, 
bulged  at  frequent  intervals  by  elongated  corpuscles,  similar  to  those 
<tf  striped  muade,  and  capable  of  being  brought  into  view  like  them  by 
irnmersion  in  a  weak  acid.  He  expressed  himself  doubtfully  as  to  the 
existence  of  a  s&roolemma,  but  thought  that  the  mottled  granular 
aspect  which  these  fibres  often  present  might  be  due  to  an  approach 
towards  the  structure  of  striated  fibre,  tb«  granules  representing  the 
aaroous  elements.  It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  he  considered  the  non* 
striaied  fibre  to  have  an  organic  arraugement  essentially  the  same  as 
that  of  the  striated,  but  to  be  in  a  less  advanced  grade  of  development. 
The  more  recent  researches  of  Kdlliker,  however,  haye  completely 
altered  our  idea  of  the  nature  of  non-striated  muscle;  for  he  has  shown 
it  to  consist  of  cells,  usually  so  much  elongated  as  to  present  a  fusiform 
shi^pe^  several  of  which  adhere  together  side  by  side  to  form  a  single 
fibre  of  the  kind  described  by  Mr.  Bowman.  Tarious  modifications 
of  this  tissue  have  been  discovered  by  him  in  parts  which  were  known 
to  possess  muscular  contractility,  althou^  no  muscular  structure  had 
been  previously  detected  in  them;  the  cells  in  many  instances  being 
but  little  elongated,  and  being  then  recognised  chiefly  by  the  long 
staff-shaped  nucleus  which  they  always  possess.  Although  Professor 
KoUikePs  statements  upon  this  point  have  been  called  in  question  by 
several  histologists  both  British  and  Continental,  they  have  been  con- 
firmed by  so  many  others  that  their  general  correctness  may  now  be 
considered  as  established  beyond  dispute.  One  of  the  most  recent  and 
most  trustworthy  testimonies  to  this  effect  has  been  recently  given  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Lister  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  The  portion 
of  our  authors'  work,  therefore,  which  relates  to  non-striated  fibre, 
although  conformable  at  the  time  it  was  written  to  the  most  ad* 
vanoed  knowledge  of  the  subject,  now  requires  considerable  modi- 
fication. 

We  must  not  leave  the  subject  of  Musde,  without  mention  of  the 
£ict  that  it  is  to  Mr.  Bowman's  researches  that  we  are  indebted  for  our 
knowledge  of  the  mode  in  which  the  fibres  shorten  in  contracting. 
Previously  to  these,  the  assertion  of  MM,  Prevost  and  Dumas 
had  gained  currency,  that  the  straight  fibres  become  zig-zag;  and 
however  improbable  it  may  now  seem  to  us  ijiat  they  should  exert  any 
power  of  traction  in  this  condition,  yet  the  fitct  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment unquestionably  presents  itself  in  some  of  the  fibres  of  a  contracted 
muscle,  seemed  to  justify  the  conclusion.  It  was  clearly  demonstrated, 
however,  by  Mr.  Bowman,  that  in  the  state  of  contraction  the  iudi- 
vidual  fibres,  like  the  entire  muscle,  shorten  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
crease in  diameter,  their  transverse  strin  becoming  approximated  to 
each  other;  he  also  confirmed  by  observation  an  idea  which  had  been 
considered  probable  on  other  grounds,  namely,  that  in  the  ordinary 
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contraction  of  a  muselOy  only  a  part  of  its  fibres  are  in  active  operation 
at  any  one  time,  and  that  these  speedily  relax  again,  the  contracted 
state  being  token-on  by  others  which  were  previously  relaxed;  and  he 
satisfiictonly  accounted  for  the  zig-zag  arrangement,  by  showing  that 
it  is  presented  by  fibres  whose  extremities  are  approximated  by  the 
contraction  of  otker  fibres,  whilst  they  are  themselves  in  a  state  of 
relaxation.  He  also  demonstrated  that  not  even  the  whole  of  even 
one  fibre  need  be  in  contraction  at  once;  the  approximation  of  the 
strisB  and  the  bulging  of  the  fibre  usually  beginning  at  isolated  points, 
and  gradually  increasing  in  number  and  extent  until  they  engage  its 
whole  length;  sometimes  first  oscillating  in  a  sort  of  peristidtic  manner, 
as  if  waves  of  contraction  were  passing  from  end  to  end,  often  inter- 
fering with  one  another,  the  larger  overcoming  the  smaller.  And  he 
adduced,  in  confirmation  of  his  account  of  the  nature  of  the  contractile 
action,  the  condition  of  the  fibres  in  muscles  which  had  undergone 
partial  rupture  in  the  tetanic  spasm ;  the  elementary  fibres  being  here 
found  to  present  numerous  bulges  of  a  fusiform  d[iape,  in  which  the 
transverse  stripes  are  closely  approximated ;  and  these  swellings  being 
separated  from  each  other  by  intervals  of  various  lengths,  in  which  the 
fibres  have  either  entirely  given  way,  or  are  more  or  less  stretched  and 
disorganized. 

The  chapters  relating  to  the  Nervous  System  are  among  the  most 
valuable  in  the  whole  work.  Though  containing  no  brilliant  dis- 
covery, they  bear  evidence  both  of  a  large  amount  of  original  research, 
and  of  dear  and  philosophical  thought ;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  to 
how  great  an  extent  subsequent  inquiry  has  confirmed  the  opinions 
which  were  expressed  by  our  authors  with  a  caution  and  freedom 
from  dogmatism  which  contrast  most  favourably  with  the  rashness  and 
assumption  of  more  than  one  contemporary  writer.  Thus  they  were 
among  the  first,  if  not  the  veiy  first,  to  trace  out  that  connexion  of 
the  axis-cylinders  of  the  nerve-tubes  with  the  ganglionic  vesicles,  which 
has  been  since  found  to  be  a  very  firequent  if  not  the  constant  mode 
in  which  the  nerve-tubes  terminate  in  the  central  organs;  and  they 
also  suggested  that  some  of  the  ramifying  prolongations  into  which  the 
caudate  processes  are  occasionally  seen  to  extend,  serve  to  connect 
different  vesicles  with  each  other, — an  idea  which,  though  scarcely  yet 
demonstrated,  has  received  much  additional  confirmation.  So,  again, 
they  unhesitatingly  adopted  the  view  that  the  vesicular  matter  is  the 
source  of  nervous  power,  and  that  the  function  of  the  nerve-trunks  is 
simply  that  of  conductors;  and  although  this  is  now  so  familiar  to  all 
physiologists  that  the  student  is  led  to  receive  it  as  among  the  un- 
questioned verities  of  the  science,  yet  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
time  is  not  very  long  past  in  which  this  doctrine  was  considered  purely 
speculative,  the  notion  of  Gall  that  the  grey  matter  merely  serves  for 
the  generation  of  the  white  having  been  current  in  many  schools  even 
within  the  last  twenty  years.  We  cannot  clearly  say  who  first 
suggested  the  doctrine  now  universally  received ;  but  we  believe  that 
the  first  distinct  expression  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Solly's  treatise 
on  the  Brain,  whilst  a  more  formal  and  a]^;umentative  enunciation 
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(which  is  quoted  by  Messrs.  Todd  and  Bowman)  was  put  forth  by 
Mr.  Grainger  in  his  work  on  the  Spinal  Cord  which  followed  at  no 
distant  date. 

Bat  the  greatest  proof  of  our  authors*  sagacity,  is  e:Khibited  in  their 
general  theory  of  the  operations  of  the  nervous  centres.  Although 
the  minute  anatomy  qf  the  spinal  cord  had  at  that  time  been  but  very 
imperfectly  investigated,  yet  they  had  been  led  to  the  conclusion,  since 
so  abundantly  confirmed  by  microscopic  research,  that  the  spinal 
nerves  terminate  in  part  at  least  in  the  grey  matter  of  their  own  seg- 
ment, as  affirmed  by  Mr.  Grainger ;  but  they  had  been  also  led  to  doubt 
the  correctness  of  the  doctrine,  which  had  not  up  to  that  time  been 
formally  called  in  question,  tiiat  a  part  of  the  roots  of  the  spinal 
nerves  are  also  in  direct  continuity,  through  the  white  strands  of  the 
cord,  with  the  encephalon«  Hence  they  neither  adopt  the  older  hypo- 
thesis  that  all  muscular  movements  called  forth  through  the  cerebro- 
spinal nervous  system  have  their  origin  in  the  brain  j  the  grey  matter 
of  the  spinal  cord  merely  serving  to  enable  the  nerves  of  sensation 
which  are  on  their  course  through  it  to  excite  to  activity  nerves  of 
motion  which  are  in  their  vicinity.  Nor  do  they  adopt  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall's  doctrine  of  two  distinct  systems  of  nerves^  the  excito-motor 
and  the  sensori-volitional,  one  for  the  simply -reflex  actions  in  which 
consciousness  is  not  involved,  the  other  for  those  which  are  the  result 
of  volitional  determinations  prompted  by  sensations ;  for  to  this  com- 
plete arrangement  it  had  been  shown  by  Dr.  Carpenter  that  a  third 
system  must  be  added,  for  the  execution  of  those  instinctive  and  emo- 
tional actions,  which  are  excited  through  sensations  and  are  therefore 
not  reflex,  but  are  independent  of  or  even  antagonistic  to  the  will,  and 
are  therefore  not  volitional.  But  they  propound  the  hypothesis  (with- 
out laying  claim  to  any  originality  in  doing  so,  although  we  believe 
that  at  tlukt  time  no  one  had  anticipated  them)  that--« 

''All  the  spinal  and  encephalic  nerves,  of  whatever  function,  are  implanted 
in  Uie  grey  matter  of  the  segments  of  the  cerebro-spinal  centre  with  which 
tbey  are  sevendly  connected,  and  do  not  pass  beyond  them.  The  segments  are 
connected  with  eadi  other  through  the  continuity  of  the  grev  matter  from  one 
to  another,  and  through  the  medium  of  commissuial  fibres  which  pass  between 
them.  Throngh  these  means,  motor  or  sensitive  impulses  are  propagated  from 
s^ment  to  segment ;  and  a  stimulus  conveyed  to  any  segment  from  the  peri- 
phery may  either  simultaneously  affect  the  brain  and  cause  a  sensation,  or  be 
reflected  upon  the  motor  nerves  of  that  segment  and  stimulate  their  muscles 
to  contract.''  (p.  323.) 

According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  immediate  source  of  the  change  of 
condition  of  the  motor  nerves  fi^om  the  passive  to  the  active  state  is 
always  the  same,  whether  the  movement  be  what  our  authors  designate 
(though  we  think  not  very  appropriately)  a  "  physical  nervous  action," 
or  whether  it  proceed  from  any  kind  of  mental  change;  and  thus  it 
may  be  the  result  of  the  prompting  either  of  a  sensation,  an  emotion, 
an  idea,  or  a  volition,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  encephalic 
centres,  and  the  psychical  state  of  the  individual.  This  doctrine  is  so 
ably  sustained  by  a  great  variety  of  arguments,  that  we  can  only 
account  for  its  not  having  gained  more  immediate  currency,  on  tha 
41-xxi.  2 
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sappofliiion  that  the  minds  of  such  phynologisti  as  wera  iBdined  to 
give  up  the  old  doctrine,  were  for  the  time  preoccupied  by  the  ingenioas 
hypothesis  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  confirmed,  as  it  seemed  to  be,  by  the 
researches  of  Mr.  Newport  on  the  Anatomy  and  Physiolpgy  of  the 
AriiGolata.  Great,  as  has  been  the  attention  of  late -yean  given  to 
the  sUmctnre  and  actions  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  both  by  microaeopic 
anatomists  (among  whom  Mr.  Lookhart  Clarke  must  be  named  as  pre* 
eminent  in  this  department  of  research),  and  by  experimental  physio- 
logists (of  whom  we  would  name  M.  Bn>wn-8^uard  as  in  oar  i^pro- 
hension  at  once  the  most  ingenious  and  the  most  trustworthy),  we 
have  found  nothing  to  disturb  and  much  to  confirm  our  bdief  in  the 
essential  correctness  of  Messrs.  Todd  and  Bowman's  doctrine.  The 
auggestion  of  it  we  regard  as  among  our  authors*  most  impcnrtant  con- 
tributions to  Physiology ;  and  we  believe  that  the  time  is  not  far  dis* 
tant  when  the  univerMlity  of  its  reception  will  cause  its  value  to  be 
everywhere  appreciated. 

We  do  not  think  that  in  their  acooimt  of  the  Encephalon  and  ite 
functions,  Messrs.  Todd  and  Bowman  are  as  successful  as  in  regard  to 
the  Spinal  Cord ;  and  we  believe  the  reason  to  be,  that  they  altogether 
Ignore  the  assistance  which  Comparative  Anatomy  affords  in  the 
determination  of  the  actions  of  its  several  parts.  By  this  due  alone, 
as  we  conceive,  can  access  be  gained  to  a  knowledge  of  the  true  rela^ 
tion  of  the  Cerebrum  to  the  independent  ganglionic  centres  it  ov^v 
laps  and  encloses;  and  thus  alone  can  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
ollftctive  ganglia,  the  thalami  optid,  the  corpora  striata^  the  corpora 
quadrigemina,  and  the  auditory  ganglia,  as  collectively  forming  the 
apparatus  of  sensation  (both  special  and  general)  and  of  the  motions  it 
directly  prompts,  be  brought  into  view.  Our  authors,  however,  have 
assisted  in  devdoping  these  relations,  by  pointing  out  a  very  happy 
analogy  which  the  corpora  striata  and  the  thaluni  optid  respectivdy  hear 
to  the  anterior  and  posterior  horns  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal 
cord.  They  show  strong  ground  from  pathological  as  wdl  as  ana- 
tomical facts  for  the  belief  that  the  thalami  optici  are  centres  of 
common  sensation,  and  the  corpora  striata  centres  of  motor  influence  ; 
and,  as  they  justly  remark — 

''The  intimate  connexion  of  sensation  and  motion,  whereby  sensation 
becomes  a  frequent  exdtor  of  motion — ^and  voluntary  motion  is  always,  in  a 
state  of  health,  attended  with  sensation, — would  a  priori  lead  us  to  look  for  the 
respective  centres  of  these  two  great  faculties,  not  onlj  in  juxtaposition,  but 
in  union  at  least  as  intimate  as  that  which  exists  between  the  corpus  striatum 
and  optic  thalamus^  or  between  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  noms  of  the 
spinal  grey  matter."  (p.  351.) 

With  this  view  of  the  seat  of  common  sensation,  it  surprises  us  to 
find  our  authors,  a  few  pages  afterwards,  putting-forth  the  hypothesis 
that  the  ganglia  on  the  posterior  roots  of  the  fifth  and  spinal  nerves 
bear  the  same  relation  to  the  sense  of  touch,  that  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina do  to  the  visusl  sense.  Putting  aside  the  fact  that  anatomical 
inquiry  seems  to  lead  to  the  inference  that  these  ganglia  are  really 
parts  of  the  sjmpathetic  system,  and  that  experiment  favours  the 
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belief  that  they  exert  some  influence  over  the  nntriticHi  of  the  parts  to 
which  their  nerves  are  distiibnted,  we  would  ask  what  evidence  there 
is  that  throngh  the  spinal  cord  and  its  nerves  jmt  m  the  conscionsness 
can  be  afiected  by  any  external  impression;  and  whether  all  the  evi- 
dence of  experiment  and  pathological  ohservation  does  not  tend  to 
show,  that  it  is  only  when  the  spinal  cord  is  in  connexion  with  certain 
enc^halic  centres  that  consciousness  of  an  impression — ^that  is,  sensa- 
tion,— can  be  excited.  Comparative  Anatomy  seems  to  lis  to  famish 
abundant  ground  for  the  bel&f  that  the  optic  ganglia  are  the  centres 
of  visual  c<maciousne88S ;  that  is>  impressions  made  upon  the  recipient 
extremity  of  the  optic  nerves,  and  transmitted  to  its  central  tormina- 
tion  in  the  gang^  excite  in  them  a  certain  change,  in  virtue  of  which 
we  become  cognizant  of  the  impression,  that  is^  we  see.  And  there  is 
the  same  kind  of  evidence  for  the  belief  that  there  exists  in  some  part 
of  that  ganglionic  tract  which  lies  at  the  base  of  the  brain  in  man,  a 
centre  of  common  sensation,  through  which  the  consciousness  is  in- 
formed of  impressions  made  upon  any  part  of  the  body  to  which  sen- 
sory nerves  are  distributed.  If  such  be  the  office  of  the  thalami  optici, 
as  our  authors  seem  most  distinctly  to  imply  when  they  say  that  these 
organs  ''  may  be  viewed  as  the  principal  foci  of  sensibility,  without 
wUch  the  mind  could  not  perceive  the  physical  change  resulting  from 
a  sensitive  impressioD,''  what  possible  basis  is  there  for  the  idea  that 
this  attribute  is  distributed  among  the  spinal  ganglia  %  We  find  that 
when  the  spinal  cord  is  cut  off  from  the  encephalic  centres,  impressions 
made  upon  its  nerves  have  no  more  power  of  affecting  the  conscious- 
ness, than  have  impressions  made  upon  an  eye  whose  optic  nerve  has 
been  divided.  And  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  our  authors  mean 
to  imply  that  the  sense  of  touch  has  a  set  of  centres  distinct  from  the 
centres  of  common  sensation  ;  since  we  find  that  when  treating  of  that 
sense,  they  do  not  consider  it  to  be  anything  else  than  **  an  exalted 
form  of  common  sensation."  We  can  only  account  for  this  hypo- 
thesis,  in  &ct,  by  attributing  it  to  that  deficiency  of  clearness  in  their 
conception  of  abstract  ideas  and  of  precision  in  their  use  of  abstract 
terms,  on  which  we  have  already  had  to  remark,  and  of  which  we  could 
adduce  other  examples  from  the  present  chapter. 

Thus  we  find  them  remarking  (p.  308)  that  "^  there  is  nothing^'  in 
the  results  of  lesion  in  the  spind  cord  by  disease  or  injury  "  to  denote 
that  the  spinal  cord  does  not  share,  in  some  degree,  in  the  function 
of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion ;  all  that  we  are  justified  in  inferring 
from  them  is,  that  the  union  of  the  encephalon  with  the  spinal  cord  is 
necessary  for  voluntary  motion  and  for  sensation."  To  us,  on  the  other 
hand,  these  results  appear  unmistakeably  to  prove  that  although  the 
spinal  cord,  when  in  connexion  with  the  brain,  is  the  immediate  reci- 
pient of  those  impressions  which,  when  transmitted  to  the  encephalon, 
impress  the  consciousness  and  thus  give  rise  to  sensations,  and  although 
it  is  probably  the  seat  of  that  executive  power  by  which  the  mandates 
of  the  will  originating  in  the  brain  are  brought  to  act  on  the  muscles, 
yet  that  its  relations  to  sensation  snd  volition  are  (to  use  our  authonT 
own  language)  purely  physical ;  that  is  to  say,  the  changes  which  it 
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imdergoea  merely  senre  to  put  the  proper  organs  of  Bensation  and  Toll* 
tion  into  connexion  with  the  outer  world,  j  oat  as  when,  at  the  Btationa 
of  the  electric  telegraph,  mesBages  in  cypher  are  received  and  re-txana- 
xnitted  without  any  cognizance  of  their  meaning  on  the  part  of  the 
signalizer,  thia  heing  known  only  to  the  recipient  at  its  termination. 
Our  authors  go  on  to  cite  the  case  of  the  Amphioxus  as  making  it 
probahle  ''  that  voluntary  motion  and  sensation  may  exist  where  there 
is  a  well-developed  spinal  cord  the  anterior  extremity  of  which  tapers 
to  a  fine  point*"  Now  to  us  this  seems  a  complete  petUio  prmcipii  ; 
for  what  evidence  is  there  that  this  animal  even  possesses  sensation, 
much  less  voluntary  motion  f  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  its  eyes 
are  rudimentary  and  cannot  serve  as  instruments  for  vision,  even  if 
they  can  indicate  the  presence  of  light ;  yet  no  one  would  feel  him** 
self  justified  in  asserting  that  this  case  proves  that  an  animal  can  see 
without  eyes.  On  what  ground,  then,  is  it  affirmed  that  a  vertebrate 
animal  can  possess  volition  without  a  cerebrum,  or  sensation  without 
sensory  ganglia?  On  no  other,  as  it  seems  to  us,  than  that  vague 
presumption  that  every  animal  must  possess  volition  and  sensation,  of 
which  we  have  already  pointed-out  the  fallacy.  Certainly  the  actions 
of  the  creature  itself  do  not  justify  any  such  conduaion ;  for  they  are 
of  the  simplest  possible  kind,  not  such  as  to  afibrd  the  least  evidence 
of  the  higher  psychical  endowments,  and  not  more  certainly  indicative 
of  sensation  than  many  of  those  movements  in  ourselves  which  we 
know  to  be  independent  of  it.  If^  then,  we  were  to  affirm  that  the 
Amphioxus  furnishes  us  with  a  remarkable  example  of  an  animal  of 
the  Yertebrated  type  so  low  in  grade  of  development  that  its  life  must 
be  considered  as  ^together  a  reflex  one  like  that  of  an  anencephalous 
monster,  we  should,  as  it  seems  to  us,  state  the  case  moi*e  consistently 
with  facts  than  our  authors  have  done,  and  with  at  least  as  much 
fireedom  from  objectionable  assumptions. 

The  Chapters  on  the  Senses  contain  a  large  number  of  additions  to 
our  previous  knowledge,  on  points  of  minute  anatomy,  derived  from 
the  original  researches  of  our  authors.  As  they  give  no  clue,  either 
in  their  pre&ce  or  elsewhere,  to  their  separate  individuality,  we  can 
only  gue&s  from  internal  evidence  that  whilst  the  preceding  chapters 
are  the  work  of  Dr.  Todd,  the  anatomical  portion  at  least  of  these  is 
the  contribution  of  Mr.  Bowman.  The  account  of  the  structure  of 
the  Skin  is  admirable^  and  only  needs  an  addition  on  the  comparative 
structure  of  the  sensitive  and  vascular  papillie,  as  elucidated  by  the 
subsequent  researches  of  Wagner  and  others,  to  be  quite  complete. 
Indeed  if  soda  instead  of  potass  had  been  used  in  the  author'a 
observations,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  papillao  transparent,  he 
could  scarcely  have  missed  seeing  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  the 
nerves  terminate  in  the  sensitive  papillse,  and  he  would  have  assured 
himself  of  their  absence  in  the  greater  paH  of  those  which  are  pene- 
trated by  bloodvessels.  These  last  seem  to  us  plainly  destined  for 
the  nutrition  of  the  epidermis.  They  ai'e  developed  to  an  extraordi- 
nary extent  wherever  the  epidermis  is  peculiarly  thick,  this  being 
usually  the  part  in  which  there  is  the  least  tactile  sensibility ;  thus 
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"we  do  not  know  a  better  example  of  tbem  than  is  found  beneath  the 
thick  cuticolar  pad  of  the  dog^s  foot^  where  they  have  quite  the  aspect 
(when  injected)  of  the  fungiform  papillse  of  the  tongue ;  and  we  find 
them  also  greatly  enlarged  in  the  interior  of  corns.  The  peculiar 
-vascular  matrix  of  nails  and  hoofs,  moreover,  is  obviously  nothing  else 
than  a  modification  of  the  ordinary  papillary  structure,  just  as  these 
oi^ns  are  modifications  of  the  epidermis. 

Our  authors  were  imdoubtedly  the  first  to  give  an  accurate  account 
of  the  diversified  forms  of  the  papillae  of  the  Tongue ;  and  succeeding 
observers  have  done  scarcely  anything  but  verify  their  descriptiona 
Our  knowledge  of  the  differences  between  the  simple,  the  fuDgiform, 
and  the  conio&l  papillad,  was  previously  of  the  vaguest  kind.  By  them 
first  it  was  shown  that  the  fungiform  papillie,  in  virtue  of  their  very 
thin  epithelium,  and  of  their  copious  supply  both  of  nerves  and  blood* 
vessels,  are  pre-eminently  adapted  to  serve  the  purpose  of  gpistation  ; 
whilst  the  conical  or  filiform  papillas,  through  the  comparative  thick- 
ness of  their  protective  covering,  and  the  stiffiiess  and  brush-like 
arrangement  of  their  filamentary  productions,  are  obviously  intended 
rather  to  be  subservient  to  the  mechanical  action  of  mastication.  In 
carnivorous  animals,  and  especially  in  the  feline  tribe,  the  conical 
papillfls  become  much  stiffer  and  stronger,  while  the  fungiform  are 
relatively  fiur  less  numerous ;  and  it  is  obviously  by  the  former  that 
the  rasping  action  is  performed,  by  which  the  surface  of  bones  is 
effectually  cleansed  of  aU  adherent  meat. 

In  describing  the  ol&ctive  apparatus,  our  authors  were  the  first  to 
draw  attention  to  the  peculiar  limitation  of  the  ''olfactory  region,"  as 
marked  by  a  sienna  brown  tint  of  the  epithelium,  and  by  a  great 
increase  in  its  thickness,  accompanied  by  a  remarkable  loosening  of 
its  texture,  so  that  its  particles  form  a  thick,  soft,  pulpy  stratum,  very 
di£ferent  firom  the  delicate  yet  very  transparent  film  of  flattened  and 
ciliated  epithelium-cells,  which  covers  the  sinuses  and  lower  spongy 
bones ;  and  also  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  olfactive  nerve-fila* 
ments,  these  being  not  furnished  with  the  white  substance  of  Schwann, 
but  being  nucleated  and  finely  granular  in  texture,  and  altogether 
resembling  those  ''gelatinous"  fibres,  which  were  at  that  time  cur- 
rently regarded  as  peculiar  to  the  S3rmpathetic  system,  but  whicb 
are  now  known  to  occur  frequently  in  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves.  In 
almost  every  part  of  the  description  of  the  Eye,  we  find  matter  which 
was  at  the  time  of  its  publication  quite  new  j  and  much  of  it  still 
remains  imsuperseded  by  the  subsequent  researches  of  others.  Of  this 
last  kind  is  the  description  of  the  peculiar  lamellated  structure  of  the 
cornea,  and  of  the  intervening  tubular  spaces.  Mr.  Bowman's  account 
of  the  minute  structure  of  the  retina  was  the  first  in  which  any 
approach  was  made  to  a  discrimination  of  its  diverse  elements ;  and 
we  here  find  most  of  the  essential  facts  which  have  been  since  more 
fully  elucidated  by  the  admirable  researches  of  H.  Miiller.  The  dose 
resemblance  of  the  vesicles  of  the  grey  layer  to  the  vesicular  matter  of 
the  cerebral  convolutions  was  specially  pointed-out — a  fact  of  peculiar 
interest  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  histoxy  of  the  development 
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of  the  eye,  from  which  it  appears  that  these  two  structnres  are  actually 
continuous  at  an  early  period,  the  eye  being  budded*off,  as  it  were, 
from  the  yeside  of  the  thalami  optici.  The  stmctare  and  attachments  of 
the  ciliary  muscle  were  also  very  carefully  examined  by  him ;  and  he 
advanced  very  strong  grounds  for  the  opinion  of  Porterfield,  that  its 
contraction  serves  to  advance  the  lens  towards  the  front  of  the  eye, 
when  adaptation  of  its  focus  to  near  objects  is  required.  The  recent 
researdies  of  Cramer,  Bonders,  and  Helmholtz,  however,  confirmed  by 
those  of  Dr.  Allen  Thomson,  seem  to  have  conclusively  shown  that 
the  real  method  of  adjustment  is  one  which  though  formerly  sng« 
gested,  had  been  put  aside  by  most  physiologists  as  highly  improbable, 
namely,  an  alteration  in  the  fqure  of  the  lens;  for  they  have 
demonstrated  that  the  images  of  a  luminous  object,  which,  with  proper 
management,  can  be  seen  to  be  reflected  from  the  anterior  and  even 
from  the  posterior  sur&ce  of  the  lens  (as  well  as  from  the  cornea), 
have  their  relative  places  and  figures  so  altered  by  the  direction  of  the 
eye  from  a  remote  to  a  near  object^  as  unquestionably  to  indicate  an 
alteration  in  the  curvature  of  the  reflectiug  surfaces.  The  account  of 
the  minute  anatomy  of  the  Ear,  moreover,  is  not  only  distinguished  bj 
its  completeness,  but  by  the  new  fiicts  ascertained  by  the  author 
regarding  the  structtue  of  the  sjHnal  lamina  of  the  cochlea,  the  dis- 
position and  attachments  of  the  cochlearis  muscle,  and  the  distribution 
of  the  cochlear  nerves^  And  although  the  subsequent  researches  of 
Corti  and  others  have  brought  into  view  some  additional  structures  of 
a  very  remarkable  aspect,  the  nature  of  these  is  as  yet  so  problematical, 
that  their  existence  affords  no  secure  basis  for  physiological  reasoning. 

The  remainder  of  the  portion  of  the  work  devoted  to  the  Nervous 
System  and  its  functions  offers  no  particular  subject  for  remark ;  and 
we  now  pass  on  to  that  which  treats  of  the  Organic  Functions.  These 
are  discussed  in  the  usual  order, — Digestion,  Absorption,  the  Blood, 
Circulation,  Bespiration,  Animal  Heat,  Voice,  Secretion,  the  Ductless 
Glands,  Generation,  Development,  and  Lactation.  This  second  part 
is  fully  equal  to  the  first  as  regards  its  plan  and  execution  j  but  on  the 
one  hand  it  contains  £u:  less  original  matter;  whilst,  on  the  other, 
having  been  brought  out  within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  it  is 
much  more  completely  in  harmony  with  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  it  embraces.  On  both  these  accounts  we 
shall  have  comparatively  little  to  say  respecting  it ;  as  we  can  neither 
have  the  pleasure  of  pointing  out  so  frequently  the  e^>ecial  services 
rendered  by  the  original  researches  of  our  authors;  nor  are  we  so 
often  called  upon  to  notice  the  errors  or  deficiencies  which  subsequent 
inquiry  has  made  manifest. 

Under  the  head  of  Digestion  we  first  find  described  the  anatomical 
characters  of  Mucous  Membrane;  and  fiimiliar  as  we  now  are  with 
these,  it  would  be  ungrateful  if  we  were  not  to  remind  our  readers 
that  it  was  in  Mr.  Bowman's  article  on  that  subject  in  the  '  Cydo- 
pflBdia  of  Anatomy'  that  they  were  first  clearly  enunciated;  the  ex- 
istence of  the  ''basement-membrane"  intervening  between  the  epi- 
thelium and  the  subjacent  combination  of  fibrous  tissue  with  blood- 
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--veflBolay  lymphatics,  and  nerves,  and  constitating  with  the  epithelium 
the  essential  part  of  a  mucous  membrane,  having  been  first  discorered 
by  him.  The  peculiar  modification  which  this  membrane  presents  in 
the  Stomach,  moreover,  and  the  structure  of  the  gastric  glands,  are 
more  fiilly  described  in  this  work  than  they  had  previously  been ;  and 
the  two  principal  varieties  of  gastric  glands,  subsequently  more 
minutely  difierentiated  by  Professor  KoUiker,  are  clearly  distinguished, 
with  a  Bormise  regarding  their  difference  of  function  which  is  pro- 
bably not  fiu*  from  the  truth.  The  account  of  the  saliva  needs  to  be 
modified  by  the  results  of  subsequent  inquiries,  which  have  shown 
that  a  considerable  difference  exists  both  in  composition  and  properties 
between  the  fluids  secreted  by  the  several  pairs  of  glaud&  The 
peculiar  share  which  the  epithelium  of  the  villi  has  been  shown  by 
PR>fe88or  Kx^iker  and  others  to  take  in  the  function  of  Absorption,  and 
the  changes  which  its  ceUs  undergo,  seem  to  have  escaped  our  authoref 
observation;  although  they  would  seem,  from  some  parts  of  their 
description,  to  have  nearly  approached  this  discovery.  In  speaking  of 
Peyer*8  glands,  they  adopt  the  view  of  their  secreting  function  which 
was  current  up  to  within  a  recent  period ;  it  has  now  been  fully  proved, 
however,  by  the  researches  of  BHicke  and  others,  that  they  are  ap- 
pendages of  the  lacteal  system  of  vessels. 

The  chapter  on  Absorption  strikes  us  as  less  complete  than  we  could 
desire.  The  anatomy  of  the  Absorbent  System  is  minutely  detailed; 
the  only  addition  which  it  requires  being  an  account  of  the  structure 
•of  the  absorbent  glands,  as  since  elucidated  by  KoUiker.  In  the 
^[eneral  views  here  and  elsewhere  expressed  respecting  the  functions 
of  the  absorbent  S3rstem,  we  fully  accord.  Our  authors  regard  it  in 
the  light  in  which  it  was  first  viewed  (we  believe)  by  Dr.  Carpenter, 
as  an  extended  secreting  and  assimilating  apparatus;  drawing  its 
materials  on  the  one  hand  from  the  contents  of  the  intestinal  canal, 
and  on  the  other  from  the  superfluous  fluids  of  the  tissues ;  and  pouring 
these  into  the  sanguiferous  system,  aft«r  having  subjected  them  to  their 
peculiar  converting  action.  But  the  absorbent  action  of  the  sangui- 
ferous system  is  scarcely  noticed,  the  sole  mention  of  it  that  we  can 
find  (p.  279)  being  &r  less  explicit  than  its  unquestionable  importance 
requires.  For  it  is  now  quite  clear  that  all  alimentary  matters  which 
are  reduced  in  the  digestive  process  to  a  state  of  perfect  solution,  such 
«8  albumen,  gelatine,  sugar,  and  saline  substances,  are  readily  taken-up 
by  the  bloodvessels;  and  that  foreign  matters,  such  as  alcohol  and 
poiaons  generally,  are  received  into  the  system  almost  if  not  quite 
exclusively  through  this  channel ;  the  special  function  of  the  lacteals 
being  to  absorb  and  prepare  that  peculiar  combination  of  oleaginous 
and  albuminous  matter  known  as  chyle,  which  is  remarkably  constant 
in  its  composition,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  the 
altmentary  canal,  whilst  the  composition  of  the  blood  of  the  mesenteric 
veins  is  greatly  influenced  by  what  it  has  taken  up  of  these.  Further, 
it  has  been  clearly  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Bernard,  that  the 
liver  exeroiBes  an  important  assimilating  influence  upon  certain  of  the 
matters  absorbed  by  the  gastro-intestinal  blood-vessels;  and  of  his 
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experiments  upon  this  Bubject  we  find  no  notice  either  here  or  else- 
where; his  researches  on  the  glycogenic  function  of  the  liver  being 
alone  referred-to. 

In  the  Chapter  on  the  Circulation,  the  most  original  portion  is  the 
account  of  the  fibrous  coat  of  the  arteries;  in  which  we  find  the  first 
mention  of  the  fusiform  cells  of  the  non-striated  muscular  fibre.  The 
question  of  the  forces  by  which  the  moyement  of  blood  is  maintained 
and  regulated,  receives  very  full  consideration;  and  we  are  glad  to  find 
our  authors  according  in  the  doctrine  which  was  first  formally  stated 
by  Dr.  Alison,  and  which  has  been  since  adopted  and  defended  by 
other  physiologists,  that  the  circulation  in  the  capillaries  is  greatly 
influenced  by  the  operation  of  a  force  developed  by  those  chemical  and 
physical  changes  which  take  place  between  the  blood  and  the  tissues^ 
and  in  which  the  phenomena  of  nutrition  essentially  consist  The 
account  of  the  minute  structure  of  the  Lungs,  in  the  chapter  on  Respira- 
tion,  is  somewhat  less  complete  than  could  be  wished ;  and  we  are  sur« 
prised  to  find  our  authors  expressing  an  c^inion  against  the  existence 
of  an  epithelial  lining  to  the  air-cells  in  Man,  partly  on  the  ground 
that  in  some  of  the  lower  Mammalia, — as  the  kangaroo,  mt,  and 
mouse, — ^the  terminal  air-spaces  are  too  minute  to  contain  even  a 
single  particle  of  epithelium,  and  cannot  therefore  be  lined  by  a  pave- 
ment of  such  particles.  In  the  lung  of  the  Bird  we  believe  it  to  be 
quite  true,  as  Mr.  Bainey  first  pointed  out,  that  the  capillaries  form  a 
solid  plexus  round  the  extremities  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  that  the 
air  passes  freely  into  the  meshes  of  this  plexus,  so  as  to  come  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  capillaries;  and  it  seems  to  us  not  impro- 
bable that  in  the  Bodents  and  Marsupials^  whose  general  organization 
presents  so  many  features  of  approximation  to  that  of  Birds,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  lungs  should  partake  more  of  the  ornithic  type  than  of  that 
which  characterises  the  higher  Mammalia. 

Fassing  over  the  chapters  on  Animal  Heat  and  on  the  Voice,  which 
contain  nothing  that  ciJls  for  special  remark,  we  come  to  those  on  the 
Organs  of  Secretion,  which  have  been  written  with  great  care,  and 
generally  with  full  use  of  the  most  recent  researches.  Thus  the  account 
of  the  minute  structure  of  the  Liver  is  given  according  to  the  views  of 
Dr.  Beale,  to  which  our  authors  give  the  sanction  of  their  authority; 
but  although  an  opportunity  is  here  afforded  of  introducing  an  account 
of  the  more  recent  researches  of  Bernard  and  others  on  the  functions 
of  the  liver,  no  addition  is  made  to  what  had  been  stated  on  this 
subject  five  years  previously,  except  a  notice  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt's 
inquiries  on  the  rate  of  the  biliary  secretion ;  and  no  notice  whatever 
is  taken,  even  in  the  list  of  works  referred  to  at  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
of  Dr.  Handfield  Jones's  views  on  the  structure  and  functions  of  this 
oxgan,  which,  even  if  not  received  as  valid,  have  still,  we  think,  a  claim 
to  be  mentioned.  The  chapter  on  the  KicUiey  is  of  course  based  chiefly 
on  Mr.  Bowman's  own  admirable  researches,  which,  although  called  in 
question  by  Gerlach  and  others  on  some  minor  points,  have  trium- 
phantly stood  the  test  of  critical  examination,  and  have  been  confirmed 
by  the  best  observers  in  every  particular.    We  were  ourselves  at  one 
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time  inclined  to  believe  with  Gerlach  that  the  Malpighian  toft  ia 
coTered  with  epithelinm,  which  might  be  presumed  to  be  underlaid  bj 
a  basement-membrane;  in  which  case  the  position  of  the  Malpighian 
tnfl  might  be  considered  to  be  really  outside  the  dilated  extremity  of 
the  urinary  tubule,  instead  of  insid&  And  this  seemed  so  much  more 
conformable  to  analogy,  that  an  eminent  anatomist  expressed  to  us  his 
conviction  on  h  priori  grounds  alone,  that  it  must  be  so.  But  we  are 
now  satisfied  that  Mr.  Bowman  is  correct  in  stating  that  the  small 
granular  or  nucleated  cells  which  may  be  frequently  observed  in  con« 
nexion  with  the  vessels  of  the  Malpighian  tuft,  are  not  epithelial,  but 
are  situated  either  within  the  vessel  itself  or  enclosed  in  its  wall.  And 
the  danger  of  relying  too  strongly  upon  h  priori  considerations  in 
natters  of  this  kind,  has  been  since  made  obvious  by  the  discovery  of 
numerous  cases  in  which  a  basement-membrane  is  perforated  by 
capillary  blood-vessels;  so  that  the  entrance  of  the  ramifications  of  the 
renal  arteries  into  the  tnbnli  turiniferi  ceases  to  be  exceptional  The 
account  of  the  structure  of  the  Spleen,  which  occupies  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  Chapter  on  the  Ductless  Glands,  is  chiefly  based  on 
the  researches  of  Mr.  Gray ;  and  that  of  the  Thymus  Gland,  on  those 
of  Mr.  Simon.  It  would  have  been  well,  we  think,  if  the  structure  of 
the  Thyroid,  which  has  been  very  completely  investigated  by  Kolliker 
and  others,  had  been  more  minutely  described  and  illustrated,  with 
special  reference  to  the  pathological  alterations  which  this  body  so 
frequently  undergoes. 

The  chapters  on  Generation  and  Development  do  not  require  any 
comment.  They  contain  an  excellent  summary  of  all  that  it  is  most 
important  for  the  student  of  Human  Physiology  to  know,  including  the 
results  of  the  most  recent  inquiries,  with  such  references  to  Compara- 
tive Physiology  as  greatly  inci'ease  the  interest  attaching  to  the 
accoimt  of  these  important  functions.  But,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  points  of  minor  importance,  we  miss  the  evidence  of  original 
research  which  had  been  previously  so  conspicuous ;  and  we  are  led 
both  by  this  circumstance  and  by  an  intimation  afforded  in  the  Preface, 
to  conclude  that  this  portion  of  the  work  has  been  mainly  executed 
by  Dr.  Beale,  to  whose  judgment  and  ability  it  does  great  credit. 

Having  thus  brought  our  survey  of  this  admirable  work  to  a 
conclusion,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  repeat  what  we  have 
already  said  of  its  peculiar  merits.  It  were  now  vain  to  wish  that  it 
could  have  been  completed  as  it  was  commenced ;  and  we  can  only 
express  our  warmest  thanks  to  our  authors  for  what  they  have  been 
able  to  accomplish,  and  assure  them  that  in  commenting  upon  the 
deficiencies  of  their  work,  we  have  simjily  acted  in  accordance  with 
what  we  consider  to  be  our  duty  to  the  profession  which  has  so 
heartily  received  it.  It  has  been  a  far  more  pleasant  task  to  us  to 
point  out  its  features  of  remarkable  excellence,  and  to  show  in  how 
many  particulars  the  results  which  it  embodies  of  skilful  and  zealous 
research  do  the  highest  credit  to  its  able  and  accomplished  authors. 
It  would  be  a  serious  omission  were  we  not  to  take  special  notice  of 
the  admirable  and  copious  illustrations^  the  execution  of  which  (by 
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Mr.  Vasey)  is  in  the  very  first  style  of  wood-eograving.  A  large 
proportion  of  those  in  the  first  volame  are  original,  and  are  chiefly,  we 
believe,  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Bowman. 

We  have  so  frequently  had  occasion  to  notice  the  distingaidiing 
characteristics  of  F^fessor  Donglison^s  *  Human  Physiology,'  on  the 
appearance  of  its  successive  editions,  that  we  have  now  only  to  an* 
nounce  the  recent  publication  of  an  eighth,  which  is  distinguished,  like 
its  predecessors,  by  the  copiousness  of  the  new  materials  derived  ftom 
the  encyclopiedic  range  of  its  author's  reading,  rather  than  by  any 
special  originality  either  in  fiict  or  in  doctrine.  Its  continued  popu- 
larity in  the  United  States,  notwitlistanding  the  rivalry  of  the 
numerous  British  and  Continental  treatises  which  are  reproduced 
there,  is  an  evidence  of  the  high  appreciation  which  its  judicious 
selection  and  careful  compilation  of  materials  have  gained  for  it ;  and 
even  the  most  original  thinkers  and  workers  may  consult  its  pages 
with  advantage,  for  reference  as  to  what  has  been  done  by  others. 

We  have  also  before  us  a  new  American  treatise  on  Physiology, 
whose  merits  are  of  a  very  different  nature.  Professor  Draper  is 
chiefly  known  to  the  scientific  world  by  his  labours  in  the  domain  of 
Physics  and  Chemistry,  many  of  which  have  taken  a  very  hi^  rank, 
especially  those  that  have  had  a  special  bearing  on  the  Science  of  Life. 
But  he  has  long  taught  Physiology,  as  well  as  Chemistry,  in  the 
University  of  New  York  ;  he  has  brought  to  bear  on  this  subject  a 
mind  not  only  richly  stored  with  the  knowledge  of  Physical  Science, 
but  also  trained  in  the  exact  habifcs  which  are  fostered  by  that  pur- 
suit j  and  he  has  consequently  been  led  to  regard  its  fftcts  and  doc- 
trines from  a  point  of  view  by  no  means  coincident  with  that  from 
which  they  are  usually  looked  at  by  the  pure  Physiologist  We  do 
not  think,  however,  that  it  is  quite  so  different  as  the  author  himself 
seems  to  believe.  For  although  he  professes  to  explode  the  idea  of 
Vital  Force  as  an  agent  9ui  generis,  resolving  every  change  in  the 
living  body  into  a  ''  physical  impression,**  yet  he  does  not  succeed  (to 
our  apprehension  at  least)  in  thus  accounting  for  the  unquestionable 
peculiarities  in  the  phenomena  it  presents.  Aa  we  have  remaiked  in 
the  earlier  part  of  this  article,  we  have  just  as  much  ground  for  the 
assumption  of  Vital  Force  as  a  peculiar  mode  or  manifestation  of 
dynamical  agency,  as  we  have  for  that  of  Heat  or  Electricity.  We 
may  generate  Heat  by  Electricity,  or  Electricity  by  Heat,  or  either  by 
Mechanical  Motion,  or  Mechanicad  Motion  by  either ;  but  still  Heat 
is  neither  Electricity  nor  Mechanical  Motion  ;  and  believing  as  fully 
as  Dr.  Dn^)er  ean  do,  that  every  action  in  the  living  body  is  either 
directly  or  indirectly  referrible  to  an  antecedent  *'  physical  impres- 
sion," we  yet  maintain  that  there  is  a  large  class  which  cannot  be 
properly  denominated  either  chemical  or  physical,  and  which  may  be 
most  philosophically  referred  to  a  distinct  category  having  facts  and 
laws  of  its  own.  Thus,  if  we  examine  the  eflSscts  of  warmth  upon  a 
germinating  seed  or  an  impregnated  e^,  we  witness,  it  is  true,  cer- 
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tain  chemical  dianges  both  in  the  organic  substance  and  in  the  sor- 
ztranding  air  ;  but  these  phenomena  are  only  exponents  of  changes  of 
a  &r  more  essential  nature,  £br  the  veiy  description  of  which  physics 
and  chemistry  have  no  langoage, — changes  which  issue  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  structure  altogether  different  from  anything  which  the 
physicist  or  chemist  can  even  devise,  and  distinguished  by  properties 
entirely  foreign  to  any  that  are  presented  by  inorganic  matter.  We 
think  we  could  point  out  in  Professor  Draper's  work  numerous  pas- 
sages wherein  he  admits  this  distinction  in  fiw^  though  he  professes  to 
deny  it  in  words ;  the  necessities  of  the  case  forcing  him  to  a  recogni* 
tion  of  what  his  principles  would  lead  him  to  repudiate.  The  moving 
spring  of  all  these  actions  we  believe,  with  Professor  Draper,  to  be  the 
Heat  which  the  germ  receives ;  but  it  is  the  attribute  of  the  living 
germ  to  convert  this  physical  force  into  that  other  mode  of  force  which 
we  distinguish  as  Vital,  in  virtue  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  phenomena 
it  brings  to  pass. 

As  the  author  candidly  admits  ''  that,  beyond  the  suggestion  of  a 
trifling  fact  or  idea  here  and  there,  the  matter  presented  is  not  original 
with  him,  but  derived  from  other  sources, — his  reading,  during  many 
years,  of  the  chief  works  on  Physiology  and  its  kindred  subjects," — 
there  is  no  occasion  for  us  to  enter  upon  any  detailed  survey  of  his 
wcark,  which  mainly  consists  of  the  text  of  his  Lectures ;  but  we  may 
state,  generally,  that  it  contains  a  very  lucid  and  on  the  whole  com* 
plete  summary  of  the  science  as  it  stands  ;  and  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion to  which  we  have  already  referred,  it  may  be  considered  a  very 
trustworthy  guide  to  the  student.  Many  of  the  illustrations  are 
original ;  and  several  have  been  obtained  by  the  aid  of  microscopic 
photography,  this  process  having  been  so  far  improved  by  the  author 
as  to  be  rendered  very  available  for  such  uses. 

We  may  notice,  as  a  distinctive  feature  in  the  plan  of  the  work,  the 
author's  division  of  the  subject  into  two  branches,  Statical  and  Dynam* 
ical  Physiology.  Under  the  former  head  he  ranges  not  only  all  the 
material  conditions  of  life  and  the  Organic  functions,  but  also  the 
Animal  Functions ;  whilst  under  the  latter  he  gives  an  account  of 
the  influence  of  Physical  Agents  and  the  phenomena  of  Reproduction 
and  Development.  It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  such  a  division  can 
be  philosophically  established  in  the  science  of  Physiology ;  at  any 
rate  the  line  must  be  drawn  very  diflerently  from  that  in  our  author's 
map  of  it.  Not  merely  Reproduction  and  Development,  but  every 
other  functional  change,  has  its  dynamical  aspect  \  and  from  this  the 
statical  view  cannot  in  our  apprehension  be  advantageously  separated. 
It  is  surely  a  mistake  to  place  Reproduction  and  Development  under 
a  category  altogether  different  from  Nutrition,  which  has  been  well 
characterized  as  ''  a  perpetual  reproduction,*'  or  from  Secretion,  the 
performance  of  which  involves  a  continual  renewal  of  the  secreting 
cells.  On  the  whole»  we  do  not  think  that  anything  is  gained  by  Professor 
Draper's  division ;  and  much  would  be  lost  in  convenience  of  grouping, 
if  that  division  were  consistently  carried  out.  Still  we  think  that 
great  advantage  would  ensue,  if,  alike  in  Physiology  as  in  every  other 
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science,  a  clear  distinction  were  always  maintained  between  the  metU* 
ricU  and  the  c^ynamicoZ  conditions,  of  which  the  aggi*egate  makes  up  the 
ccMise  of  every  phenomenoiL — ^We  must  not  omit  to  make  special 
mention  of  the  last  two  Chapters  of  Professor  Draper's  work,  as  amongst 
the  most  interesting  and  original  of  the  whole.  In  the  former  of  these, 
''  On  the  influence  of  Physical  Agents  on  the  Aspect  and  Form  of 
Man  and  on  his  Intellectual  Qualities,"  the  views  of  those  who  main- 
tain  the  unity  of  the  Human  Species  and  the  modifying  influence  of 
external  agencies  in  giving  rise  to  varieties  of  form  and  character,  are 
unreservedly  adopted,  and  supported  by  new  considerations.  lu  the 
latter,  entitled  **  Social  Mechanics,"  Man  is  considered  in  his  social 
relations ;  and  a  very  interesting  sketch  is  given  of  the  history  of 
modem  civilization,  and  of  the  various  influences  which  have  contri« 
buted  to  its  development. 


RjEVIEW  II. 

Cranial  Presentadona  a/nd  Cranial  Positions :  Suggestions,  Practical 
and  CriticaU  By  R.  U.  West,  M.D.  (Reprinted  from  *  Glasgow 
Medical  Journal.') — London,  1857.     pp.  60. 

Since  the  date  of  Nagele's  enunciation  of  his  views  of  the  mechanism 
of  the  presentations  and  positions  of  the  footus  during  labour,  no  more 
able  or  valuable  treatise  upon  the  subject  has  been  published,  than 
this  of  Dr.  R.  U.  West.  Dr.  West's  observations,  based  upon  lai^ 
clinical  experience,  and  analysed  with  unusual  critical  acumen,  do  not 
confirm  the  theory  somewhat  magisterially  laid  down  by  Nagele,  and 
which  has  been  so  firmly  impressed  upon  subsequent  writers.  The 
feature  of  Nagele's  theoiy  which  we  believe  to  have  had  the  greatest 
influence  in  promoting  its  ready  reception,  is  its  apparent  and  real 
comparative  simplicity.  Simplicity  seems  to  bear  presumptive  evi- 
dence of  truth.  It  recommends  itself,  further,  by  affording  an  easy 
solution  of  what  we  had  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  as  a  very 
difficult  and  complicated  problem.  In  this  feature,  however,  Dr. 
West's  exposition  may  vie  with  that  of  Nagele. 

After  reviewing  the  conflicting  theories  of  other  writers,  Dr.  West 
cites  the  doctrine  of  Nagele  as  the  subject-matter  for  investigation. 
This  doctrine  is : 

"That  in  cranial  presentations  the  foetus  is  generally  placed  in  two  diffe- 
rent wajs  in  the  entrance  of  the  pelvis— namely,  1st,  With  the  right  parietal 
bone,  as  the  part  standing  deepest,  foremost,  the  smaller  fontaaelle  directed 
towards  the  left  side,  and  more  or  less  forwards ;  and  2nd,  with  the  left 
parietal  bone  foremost,  the  smaller  fontanelle  being  directed  towards  the  ri^kt 
side,  and  more  or  less  backtcardsJ* 

In  this  view  Dr.  Simpson  appears  to  concur.  And  so  fiir  as  the 
first  position  is  concerned,  if  we  take  that  position  to  be  the  first, 
which  is  by  far  the  most  frequent,  and  therefore,  presumptively,  par 
excellence,  the  normal  position — Nagele  is  in  accordance  with  almost 
every  observer.     With  regard  to  the  second,  not  only  as  to  the  question 
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of  its  being  next  in  order  of  frequency,  but  aJso  as  to  the  question 
whether  it  be  the  only  other  normal  position,  Nagele  is  completely  at 
Taiiance  with  many  moat  excellent  and  philosophical  observers  whom, 
in  a  spirit  not  quite  philosophical,  he  accuses  of  ignorance.  The 
question  arises,  whether  the  discrepancy  between  Nagele  and  those 
whose  conclusions  he  denounces,  may  not  be  reconciled  by  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  circumstances  and  periods  of  observation  of  the  cases? 
For  example,  the  second  position,  in  order  of  frequency,  is  commonly 
held  to  be  that  in  which  the  occiput  is  directed  to  the  riglU  foramen 
ovale,  being  the  exact  converse  of  the  first.  Nagele  contends  that 
this  is  exceedingly  rare  as  an  original  position ;  but  that  all  observers 
— excepting  himself,  for  he  is  a  little  dogmatical — ^have  been  led  into 
error  upon  this  point  by  having  failed  to  take  note  of  the  true 
position  of  the  occiput  at  the  commencement  of  labour,  and  to  trace 
its  evolations  during  the  labour.  He  maintains  that,  in  those  cases 
where  the  occiput  comes  forward  from  the  riglU  of  the  pelvis  towards 
the  arch  of  the  pubis  in  the  final  act  of  extrusion,  the  head,  before 
entering  the  brim,  lay  in  the  right  oblique  diameter,  with  the  occiput 
against  the  right  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis;  and  that  during  its  coiurse 
through  the  pelvis  it  is  gradually  screwed  round,  the  head  undergoing 
an  axial  twist,  so  as  to  make  the  occiput  describe  a  quarter  turn  for- 
wards from  the  sacro-iliac  synchondrosis  to  the  foramen  ovale. 

Here  Dr.  West  enters  the  lists,  and  records  as  the  result  of  his  own 
observation,  that,  concurrently  with  all  others,  he  has  found  the  most 
frequent  position  of  the  cranium  to  be  the  following : 

"  Firsi  Position  of  the  Cranium, — Bight  ear  near  symphysis  pubis,  occipital 
end  of  head  descending,  first  in  the  axis  of  the  briin,  and  unally  coining  round 
to  the  arch  of  the  pubes  by  the  left  side." 

The  next  most  frequent  position  is  the 

*' Second  Position  of  the  Cranium, — ^Left  ear  near  symphysis  pubis,  occipital 
end  of  head  descending,  and  coming  round  to  the  arch  of  the  pubes  by  the 
right  side." 

This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  the  exact  converse  of  the  first  position. 
The  next  most  frequent  position  is  the 

"  Third  Position  of  the  Cranium, — ^Left  ear  near  symphysis  pubis,  frontal 
end  of  head  descending  in  the  axis  of  the  brim,  and  finally  coming  round  to 
the  arch  of  the  pubes  by  the  left  side." 

This,  it  will  be  observed,  is  Nagele*s  second  position,  carried  through 
to  its  termination,  instead  of  the  head  being  twisted  into  the  left 
oblique  diameter  in  the  course  of  labour,  as  Nagele  contends  it  always 
is.     The  next  and  last  is  the 

"  Fourth  Position  of  the  Cm^i/^/^i.-^-IUght  ear  near  symphysis  pubis,  frontal 
end  of  head  descending,  and  finally  coming  round  to  the  arch  of  the  pubes  by 
the  right  side." 

This  is  the  exact  converse  of  Dr.  West^s  third  position* 
The  following  is  the  clinical  basis  of  this  exposition : 

"  Of  715  children,"  says  Dr.  West,  "  bom  in  my  practice  since  the  1st  of 
January,  1852,  682  presented  the  cranium.    With  20l  of  these  births  I  had 
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not  the  opportniuty  of  asoertaining  the  original  position.    Of  the  remainiog 
481— 

306  presented  the  czaninm  in  the  first  position. 
151  M  „  19        second     ,» 

15  „  „  „        third        „ 

9  „  „  „        fourth      „ 

In  all  these  cases  Dr.  West  accurately  observed  the  progress  of  the 
bead  into  and  through  the  pelvis. 

Dr.  West  explains  his  objections  to  Nagele's  account  of  his  second 

position  as  follows: — 

"I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  his  description  of  his  second  position,  when 
he  maintains  that  the  anterior  fontanelle  is  alioawt  felt  turned  forwards  towards 
the  left  acetabulum,  he  has  deceived  himself  in  the  majority  of  his  cases  of  this 
position  by  a  fallacy,  arising  partly  from  taking  the  exammation  in  the  axis  of 
the  outlet,  when  the  presenting  part  is  in  reality  passing  down  in  the  axis  of 
the  brim,  and  partly  from  another  circumstance,  to  wmch  1  shall  presently 
come.  When  we  leel  in  the  axis  of  the  outlet  for  the  sagittal  suture,  the 
finger,  as  Nagele  truly  says,  strikes  on  the  centre  of  the  parietal  bone ;  and 
the  presenting  part  of  the  child's  head  may  be  described,  the  head  lying  in  the 
plane  of  the  caTity.  In  this  position  it  will  be  seen  that  the  central  portion 
of  the  sagittal  suture,  which  is  the  vertex,  is  passing  backwards  to  the  noor  of 
the  pelvis.  The  left  branch  of  the  lambdoidal  suture  is  pointing  forwards  to 
the  symphysis  pubis  when  the  ear  may  be  felt ;  and — what  is  more  unportant,  as 
due  to  the  form  here  assumed  by  the  sagittal  suture — namely,  that  of  a  curved 
line»  as  felt  in  an  examination  conducted  in  the  axis  of  the  outlet,  in  which 
the  finger  is  directed  to  the  Me  of  the  head — the  anterior  fontanelle  appears 
idso  to  be  directed  forwards.  Now — and  here  we  come  to  the  second  prolMible 
fallacy  by  which  Nagele  has  deceived  himself — ^when  the  woman  lies  on  her 
le/t  side,*  the  accoucheur  using  his  right  hand  in  making  an  examination,  it 
'vnll  be  understood  that  the  finger  passes  much  more  readily  downwards  and 
to  the  left  side  than  upwards  to  the  ri^ht  side,  so  that  in  the  second  position 
it  is  pretty  sure  to  touch  the  anterior  fontanelle  and  that  portion  of  the 
sagittal  suture  leading  to  it,  which  will  seem  to  be  in  the  right  oblique 
diameter.  1  have  convinced  myself  of  this  repeatedly,  hj  the  simple  expedient 
of  placing  my  patient  on  her  right  side,  and  then,  by  using  the  left  hand,  the 
finger  has  passed  more  readily  to  the  posterior  fontanelle,  which  in  its  turn 
would  appear  to  point  most  forward,  the  case  thus  assuming[  all  the  characters 
of  an  exact  converse  to  one  of  the  first  position.  But  this  is  not  all.  As  the 
head  descends  further  towards  the  floor  of  the  pelvis,  this  apparent  forward 
position  of  the  anterior  fontanelle  frequently  becomes  more  pronounced,  through 
a  rotation  of  the  head  on  its  ear-axis,  the  posterior  fontanelle  and  occiput 
descending  more  and  more,  and  being  apparent^  more  and  more  backward,  for, 
as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  the  Jloor  of  the  pelvis,  as  respects  the  Mm,  is 

the  posterior  part  of  it  as  respects  the  outlei  or  axis  of  examinatUm 

This  apparent  forward  or  really  nptcard  position  of  the  anterior  fontanelle,  may 
be  perceived  equally,  also,  when  the  head  is  in  the  first  position,  if  the  woman 
lie  on  her  right  side  and  the  accoucheur  use  his  left  hand,  as  in  the  second, 
when  the  converse  proceeding  is  adopted.'* 

Thus  Dr.  R.  TJ.  West's  scheme  of  cranial  positions  is  confirmatory 
of  those  of  Dug^,  Saxtorph,  Maygrier,  Capuron,  Bodin,  Jjambin, 
Busch,  and  Moser.  It  is  also  similar  to  that  of  Cams  and  J<>rg,  if  we 
simply  transpose  the  third  and  fourth  positions  of  these  authors. 

C*  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  Gennaiiy  women  are  comxnonly  delivered  in  the  dorsal 
position.— £o.j 
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Dr.  West  xiext  adduces  some  iDteiesting '  raaarks  on  the  dia- 
gnostic Taliie  of  the  ear,  wLich  he  takes  as  the  basis  of  his  description 
of  the  position  of  the  head  instead  of  the  occiput,  which  latter  part 
we  maintain,  nei^«rtheless,  is  more  convenient  for  this  purpose^  and  less 
oonducive  to  confusion. 

''It  is  asserted  bj  some  (says  Dr.  West),  and  assumed  bj  nearly  all,  that 
the  ears  lie  exactly  opposite  to  each  other,  so  that  when  one  ear  is  at  the 
aymphyaia  pubis,  for  example,  the  other  is  near  the  centre  of  the  sacrum. 
KoWy  naTing  frequently  felt  the  ear  exactlT  at  the  symphysis  when  the 
occipital  fontanelle  was  as  clearly  at  the  acetabulum,  I  commenced  the  plan  of 
measuring  a  few  heads  immediately  after  birth,  and  found  more  satisfactory 
proof  than  in  veriex  presentations ;  when  an  ear  is  at  the  symphysis  pubis,  the 
lead  is  already  ia  tne  most  favourable  oblique  diameter  of  the  pelvis,  instead 
of  being,  as  Dr.  Eamsbotham  and  others  suppose,  in  the  transverse  diameter. 
Thus,  in  one  head  measuring  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  ears  round  the  outline  of 
the  presenting  part  of  the  head — aline  just  including  both  fontanelles — ^I  found 
the  line  over  the  anterior  fontanelle  to  be  7^  inches  from  ear  to  ear,  while 
that  which  included  the  posterior  fontanelle  was  only  5  inches ;  in  another, 
anterior,  8  inches,  posterior,  4^  inches,  and  so  on.  As  the  head  descends, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  sagittal  suture  is  gradually  assuming  greater  and 
greater  obUquitv,  while  the  ear  still  remains  at  the  pubes,  where  it  may 
nrequently  be  felt  until  abnost  the  very  last. 

"  In  the  application  of  the  long  forceps,  moreover,  it  will  almost  invariably 
be  found,  after  the  extraction  of  the  child,  that  while  one  blade,  having 
passed  over  or  near  an  ear,  will  have  indented  the  mastoid  process  of  the 
temporal  bone  of  one  side,  the  other  blade  will  have  left  a  mark  on  the  brow 
(inst  above  the  eye)  of  the  opposite  side.  In  cases  of  first  position,  it  will  be 
tne  left  mastoid  process  and  the  right  brow.  In  cases  of  second  position,  it 
win  be  the  right  mastoid  process  and  the  left  brow.  Now,  the  blades  have 
been  applied  one  on  each  side  of  the  pelvis,  and  in  a  line  upwards  from  the 
presenting  vertex." 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  reproduce  the  entire  exposition  of  Dr. 
West.  It  deserves  to  be  studied  entire,  and  we  accordingly  recom* 
mend  it  to  the  deliberate  examination  of  our  readers.  We  present  a 
tommarj  of  points  to  which  he  directs  attention : 

1.  A  more  correct  appreciation  of  the  diagnostic  value  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  ear  at  the  symphysis  pubis;  the  ear  in  the  great  majority 
of  cranial  presentations  lying  in  that  situation  during  the  whole  pro- 
gress of  the  head  into  the  pelvis. 

2.  That  in  vertex  positions,  the  presence  of  the  ear  at  the  pubes 
proves  that  the  hand  is  already  in  a  favourable  oblique  occipito- 
anterior position,  becoming  more  and  more  so  as  the  os  occipitis 
comes  more  and  more  within  contact,  although  the  ear  may  not  have 
left  the  symphysis. 

3.  When  the  occiput  is  fairly  under  the  arch  of  the  pubes  in  the 
last  stage,  the  long  diameter  of  the  hand  will  be  found  to  be  accurately 
in  the  long  diameter  of  the  outlet,  the  two  lambdoidal  sutures  being 
evenly  one  on  each  side  of  the  symphysis,  and  the  anterior  fontanelle 
exactly  on  the  raphe  of  the  perineeum,  as  described  by  all  writers,  except 
Kagele  and  those  who  follow  him. 

4.  That  in  this  last  position  the  ears  are  at  each  acetabulum,  rather 
than  at  each  ilium,  as  taught  in  books. 
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5.  That  the  first  and  second  most  frequent  positions  of  the  vertex 
are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  converse  of  each  other,  as  taught  by 
nearly  all  writers  except  Nagela 

6.  That  in  his  grand  discovery  of  the  univennlity  of  bregnutUh 
cotyloid  positions  in  the  second  position,  he  has  deceived  himself  by 
not  reversing  all  the  conditions,  both  of  the  patient  in  her  position, 
and  of  the  examining  hand  of  the  acconcheur. 

7.  That  Nagele,  in  maintaining  that  his  predecessors  are  all  wrong 
in  this  matter,  has  deliberately  confounded  mere  bregmato>cotyloid 
with  /ron^o-cotyloid  positions,  the  latter  being  always  intended  by 
writers,  though  they  may  have  loosely  denominated  them  presentations 
or  positions  of  the  verUx, 

8.  And  that,  therefore,  Nagele  is  right  in  maintaining  tliat  the 
normal  progress  of  the  labour  in  bregmato-ootyloid  positions,  as  in  all 
true  vertex  ones,  is  for  the  occiput  to  make  its  way  to  the  arch,  and 
that  quite  as  easily,  cceteris  panbus,  as  when  the  occiput  lies  originally 
most  forward. 

9.  That  there  are  only  troo  positions  of  the  vertex — ^that  is,  only  two 
ways  in  which,  in  vertex  presentations,  the  head  enters  the  pelvis,  and 
maJ^es  its  way  to  the  outlet. 

10.  That  in  all,  or  nearly  all,  presentations  of  the  vertex,  the  occiput 
will  surely  come  to  the  arch  of  the  pubes  by  a  natural  and  necessary 
process;  and  that,  whether  the  vertex  presentation  be  bregmato* 
anterior  or  bregmato-posterior  originally. 

11.  That  the  cases  which  terminate  with  the  face  or  forehead  at  the 
pubis,  are  originally  positions  in  which  the  uterine  efifbrts  are  so  per- 
versely direct^,  that  the  forehead  gets  down  into  the  pelvis  during 
the  fii'st  step. 

12.  That  in  that  first  step  the  ear  is  usually  at  the  symphysis,  as  it 
is  also  in  vertex  presentations. 

13.  That  in  these  perverse  cases,  which  are  usually  bregma  pre* 
sentations,  the  ears  will  really  occupy  opposite  parts  of  the  pelvis,  the 
head  lying  at  first  with  its  long  diameter  in  a  ti'ansverso  position 
across  the  pelvis. 

14.  So  that  some  of  them  may  terminate  with  the  occiput  at  the 
arch,  after  a  very  hard  labour. 

15.  But  the  original  perverseness  in  the  direction  of  the  uterine 
efforts,  which  has  placed  the  head  in  this  unfavourable  position,  con- 
tinuing, the  anterior  or  frontal  end  of  the  head  will  frequently  pass 
first  to  the  floor  of  the  pelvis,  and  then  come  forward  to  the  arch  of 
the  pubis. 

16.  That  Nagele,  on  his  own  showing,  had  never  seen  a  genuine 
case  of  truey^on^anterior  position,  incredible  though  it  may  seem. 

17.  That  Nagele  is  quite  as  wrong  in  maintaining  that  all  first 
positions  are  originally  occipito-cotyloid,  as  that  all  second  positions 
are  originally  bregmato-cotyloid  positions. 

18.  But  that  most  of  the  bregmato-cotyloid  positions  met  with  ai« 
merely  instances  of  a  kind  of  deceptio  tactile. 

In  the  second  part  of  his  essay,  Dr.  West  gives  clinical  illustrations 
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of  Unasual  Cranial  Presentations  and  Cranial  Positions.  These  form 
the  most  decisiye  answer  to  the  theoretical  dogmas  of  Nagele,  that 
tbej  ''  cannot  and  never  do  ocean"  Two  cases  of  ^  occiput  to  pubes^" 
are  recorded. 

Id  conclusion,  we  cannot  be  so  negligent  of  our  duty  as  to  omit  to 
record  our  opinion  that  this  essay  of  Dr.  West  is  a  rare  and  valuable 
example  of  the  application  of  acute  reasoning  and  clear  judgment  to 

the  stores  collected  by  industrious  observation  and  long  experience. 

■ — »-  —  -  -       I  ,        I  -    —  I  ■■    I  .        Ill  I    » J 

Review  III. 

1.  StaUatics  of  Insanity  ;  being  a  Decennial  Report  of  Bethlehem  Hos* 

pital  from  1846  to  1855  inclusive.    By  W.  Chables  Hood^  M.D.^ 
Resident  Physician^  &c.  ^. — L<md<m,     Svoj  pp.  12 1« 

2.  His  Fvrst  to  Eleventh  Report  inclusive  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy 
to  the  Lord  Chancdhr.    I.  to  XI.     1847-57. 

3.  The  Reports  of  Committee  of  Visitors  of  the  County  Asylums  for 
Insane  Paupers.     1857. 

4.  Rapport  die  Directeur  de  rAdmiriistration  Generale  de  F Assistance 

FuUique  ct  M.  le  Prefet  de  la  Seine,  sur  le  service  des  Alicnes  du 
Departement,  pour  Fannie  1855. 
Report  to  the  Prrfect  of  Uie  Seine,  on  the  Care  qf  the  Insane  of  the 
Department^  for  the  year  1855,  by  the  Director  of  the  GenereU  Ad- 
ministration ofPuUic  ReUef 

5.  Observations  and  Essays  on  Hie  Statistics  of  Iruanity.  By  JoHK 
Thurnau,  L.RC.P.,  dec. — London,  1845.     pp.  184. 

6.  7'?ie  American  Journal  of  Insanity.  Edited  by  the  Medical 
Officers  of  the  New  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum.     1855-57. 

7.  Journal  of  Psychological  Medicine  and  Mental  PaJtlwlogy.     Edited 

by  FoBBES  WiNSLOW,  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  &c.     9  Vols.     1848-57. 

8.  The  Asylum  Jovmcd  of  Mental  Science.  Published  by  au- 
thority of  the  Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  Asylums  and 
Hospitals  for  the  Insane.  Edited  by  John  Chables  Bccknill, 
M.D.    4  Vols.     1853-56. 

9.  Report  of  Her  Majesty's  Commiseumers  appointed  to  Inquire  into 
tlie  State  of  Lunatic  Asylums  in  Scotland,  With  an  Appendix. — 
Edinburgh,  1857. 

1 0.  Reports  of  the  Committee  of  Visitors  of  tlie  Middlesex  County  Lunatic 
Asylum  at  Hanwdlfrom  1831  to  1857. 

Among  the  many  specialties  into  which  the  practice  of  medicine  is 
divided,  none  perhaps  have  been  for  so  long  a  period,  nor  so 
thoroughly,  distinct,  as  that  of  Lunacy.  The  practitioners  of  this  par* 
ticular  branch  of  medicine  seem  almost  to  be  banished  from  the 
general  family  of  their  professional  brethren ;  they  appear  to  have 
separate  sympathies,  separate  modes  of  life,  separate  studies,  and  a 
separate  literature  :  this  may  be  in  some  measure  accounted  for  by  the 
41-xxi,  Z 


lodal  mid  politioftl  potitioa  in  ^i^ch  their  patiemts  must  be  pkoed 
while  under  their  troetmeai.  But  the  disease  or  dieeMee  which  ferm 
the  sabject  of  the  speckHy,  mnsfc  alvnys  oomBnnd  an  ttttentiiRe  oonau 
deration  of  the  profeBsion,  on  account  of  their  pathological  in^pertanoe 
and  their  coBDexi<ni  with  medieai  joiMfiradeBoe. 

The  writinga  e»umerad»d  «t  the  head  of  ^iiia  artieie  fimn  a  part  of 
the  litertttore  of  the  i^peoialt^,  aaid  it  will  be  seen  there  exiata  among 
all  the  authoni  a  general  pradileotfton  for  afeatiflticB. 

Dr.  Hood  has  proposed  to  hiniaelf  the  task  of  examining  and  re- 
viewing the  statistics  of  insanity  as  exhibited  in  Bethlehem  Hospital 
during  the  ten  years  from  1846  to  1855  inclusive.  We  propose  to 
take  Dr.  Hoodie  work  as  the  baais  of  the  following  Review,  and  riiaii 
draw  firom  the  other  works  such  inlbmiation  as  we  may  be  able  to 
glean,  to  elucidate,  oonfirm,  or  oorreet  the  statietieB  of  BetUehenu 
For  as  Dr.  Hood  himaelf  pointa  eiit  in  aeiwal  plaeea,  the  ataitifltieB  aa 
exhibited  at  Bethlehem  are  not  the  statistics  of  the  diaeaaeaa  exhibited 
elsewhere.     Dr.  Hood  states  that — 

"  It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  particular  roles  of  tiie  Institatioii,  which 
are  peculiar  to  it  and  St.  Luke's.  These  regulations  render  ineligible  all 
applicants  who  have  been  insane  for  more  than  twelve  months,  all  who  are 
afflicted  with  paralysis,  epilepsy,  or  any  other  form  of  convulsive  disease ;  all 
who  have  been  discharged  uncured  from  other  hospitals ;  and  all  aged  and 
weak  persons  and  pregnant  women.  In  addition  to  which,  those  wno  have 
not  recovered  at  the  expiration  of  a  year  after  admission  are  dismissed." 

Dr.  Hood*8  Report  is  therefore  essentially  a  decennial  report  of  a  par- 
ticular eatablishment,  and  he  has  compared  the  results  and  oolkted  them. 
with  the  best  authors  on  the  subject — ^Esquirol,  Frichard,  and  Thumam. 

Most  of  the  other  Reports  mentioned  above,  resemble  Dr.  Hood's 
in  containing  matter  of  interest  only  to  the  institution  from  which 
they  emanate,  and  much  of  the  information  contained  in  them  is 
addressed  to  non-medical  readers — ^to  committees  of  visitors,  to  heads 
of  departments,  to  governors,  and  such  like.  In  this  review,  of  course 
only  the  purely  medical  portions  of  these  Reports  will  be  considered. 

Dr.  Hood  divides  his  subject  into  sixteen  classes.  Hie  first  eight 
include  what  may  be  called  the  personal  history  of  the  patient  pre- 
vious to  the  attack — as  age,  sex,  education,  religion,  domestic  condition 
(that  is,  whether  married  or  single),  the  social  condition  (or  oconpsr 
tion),  residence.  His  ninth  daas  refers  to  the  apparent  and  assigned 
causes  of  the  disease. 

Dr.  Hood's  three  next  subdivisions  have  reference  to  the  previous 
history  of  the  disease — viz.,  its  duration,  the  niunber  of  attacks^ 
<bc.  Tables  twelve  to  sixteen  relate  to  the  present  attack — ^viz., 
to  the  period  of  the  year  in  which  the  disease  occurred,  the  state 
of  the  general  health,  the  iorm,  of  the  disease^  the  treatment^  causes 
of  death,  and  the  post-mortem  appearanoes. 

There  are  therefore  three  or  four  matters  of  great  interest  left  un- 
touched, and  on  which  the  statistics  of  Bethlehem  can  afiord  no  in- 
formation— such  as  the  f»*oportion  of  curable  to  incurable  cases  of 
insanity  generally,  the  liability  to  relapse,  and  to  second  attacks  of 
the  disea&e,  the  probable  longevity  of  insane  persons,  and  the  probable 
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dsxattiom.  of  tiM  malady.  But  though  by  the  pecnliar  regalaiions  in 
iarce  ^  Bethlehem  for  the  admission  of  patwDts,  tiie  poesibility  of 
oomiBg  to  aoduvte  eondiistons  on  many  of  theee  points  is  prechided, 
istill  their  tahks  may  afibrd  assistance  in  oorrobocslai^  or  ocmtradictiug 
the  resolts  of  statistics  drawn  from  other  sonreeB. 

Thero  am  three  points  of  view  from  which  this  large  mam  of  sfca- 
tislioal  infematiOQ  may  be  studied  by  the  medical  man — riz»,  the 
pithotogieal,  the  psTohologioal,  and  the  thempentical ;  and  it  may  be 
stated  generally  that  it  is  the  two  latter  that  ftimish  by  far  the  lai*ger 
^oaBtity  of  materials  for  review,  and  it  is  probable  that  if  aoy  accurate 
estimate  oeold  be  made,  it  would  be  fbond  tiiat  the  psychological  mono- 
polises the  geeater  Ediaie  of  the  literaay  labours  before  xol 

With  Te^>ect  to  the  personal  kiMory  of  the  insane  previous  to  the 
Attack  of  insanity,  one  of  the  most  important  matters  for  investigaticm 
is  ihe  age  at  which  the  disease  is  most  liable  tO'<M)eur, 

''Sscpund  oonsideied  that  the  liabilitTto  insanity  went  on  progressirely 

iacnaaiiig  afteriDatunty EsquiroIasBuined that l^hafoUitj  to  insanity 

at  different  ages  is  r^Nres^ted  by  the  pnmortion  which  the  existing  cases  of 
insanity  bear  to  the  exbting  population  of  the  ooantnr."* 

*'  It  IS  obvious,"  as  Dr.  Thuraam  remarks,f  "  that  tne  age  at  admission  into 
hospitals  for  the  insane  can  never  supply  the  want  of  iiuormation  as  to  the 
age  of  the  first  origin  of  the  disorder/' 

The  proper  mode  of  ascertaining  with  accuracy  the  period  of  life 
most  obnoxious  to  an  attack  of  insanity,  is  to  collect  the  ages  of 
patients  at  the  first  onset  of  the  disease.  The  age  on  admission  at 
Bethldiem  Hospital  will  only  aflPord  this  information — it  will  give 
tiie  period  of  life  at  which  insanity,  when  it  has  not  existed  more 
than  twelve  months,  is  most  common. 

Dr.  Thumam,  however,  in  his  work  on  the  Statistics  of  the  Betreat, 
near  Tork — a  work  often  quoted  by  Dr.  Hood — ^has  collected  data  on 
this  question  in  the  seventh  Table,  and  also  in  the  seventeenth  Table; 
of  his  'Observations  and  Essays  on  the  Statistics  of  Insanity.' 

The  seventeenth  Table  shows  the  proportion  (Utacked  with  insanity 
at  difSsrent  ages  out  of  every  100  patients.  Dr.  Thumam's  calcu- 
latious  were  based  on  5122  cases,  treated  in  nine  asylums.  The 
writer  has  constructed  a  similar  Table,  based  upon  1766  cases  that  he 
finds  in  the  statistical  Tables  published  in  the  *  Hanwell  Reports,' 
810  of  which,  however,  are  included  in  Dr.  Thurnam's  5122.  Dr. 
Thumam  has  arranged  his  Table  in  decennial  periods. 

Hanwell,  from  1840  to  1857 ; 

1766  Cases. 

Congemtal    ....    2'66')per«t. 

Under  10 1-00  U3  29 

From  10  to  20  ,    .    .    9-63) 


20  to  30 23*89 

30  to  40 28-76 

40  to  50 18-57 

50to60  .    .    •    .    ,  1002 

60  to  70 4-30 

70  to  80 0-80 

80  to  85  .    •    ,    .    •  — 


Dr.  TAunmrn :  5122  Cases. 

per  ceat. 

Congenital *) 

Un&r  10  .•.,.,.  V  12-86 

From  10  to  20 ) 

20  to  30 32-04 

30  to  40 24*97 

40to&0 17-10 

60  to  60 8-24 

60  to  70 3-79 

70  to  80 -96 

80  to  85 -03 


n 
$» 
w 


Bood,  pp.  18  vt  seq.  t  Op.  clt.  p.  ICO. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Thurnam's  Table  ehows  that  the 
gi'eatest  liability  to  the  difteasc  exists  in  the  epoch  between  twenty  and 
thii-ty;  while  the  statistics  of  Hanwell  make  the  epoch  from  thirty  to 
forty  to  be  the  most  liable  to  insanity.  That  the  period  of  life  between 
the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty  is  that  in  which  insanity  most  frequently 
commences,  appears  to  be  settled  ;  bnt  whether  the  first  ten  years,  or 
from  twenty  to  thirty,  or  the  second  decennial  epoch,  from  thirty  to 
forty,  renders  the  subject  more  liable  to  the  attack,  is  not  so  definitively 
decided. 

The  liability  is  certainly  almost  as  great  between  the  ages  of  twenty 
to  thirty  as  between  thirty  and  forty ;  and  the  numbers  attacked 
in  the  former  period  were  found  by  Thumam  to  be  even  more  in 
special  cases  than  in  the  next  decennial  period.  This  Dr.  Thur- 
nam  found  to  be  the  case  among  the  fraternity  of  Quakers,  as 
demonstrated  by  the  statistics  of  the  asylum  for  that  religious  sect^ 
near  York,  called  the  Betreat ;  and  also  in  the  American  asylums. 
The  Hanwell  statistics  show,  indeed,  a  slight  declination  toward  forty 
years  of  age,  for  by  taking  quinquennial  periods,  there  were  259 
patients  attacked  between  thirty  and  thirty-five,  and  249  between 
thirty-five  and  forty.  The  Bethlehem  Tables  show  the  admissions  to 
be  more  numerous  between  twenty-five  and  thirty,  than  between  thirty 
and  thirty-five,  or  thirty-five  and  forty ;  but  this  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  since  the  patients  are  selected  in  relation  to  their  sup- 
posed curability,  there  would  be  more  chance  of  cure  at  the  earlier 
epochs  of  life.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  statistics  of  the  English 
county  asylums  include  patients  admitted  with  epilepsy,  as  well  as 
idiots  and  imbeciles.  The  Tables  published  by  the  Director-General 
of  Hospitals  for  the  department  of  the  Seine,  France,  distinguishes 
between  those  admitted  under  the  denomination  of  1,  Fous;  2, 
Idiots  and  Imb^illes;  3,  Epileptiques ;  and  the  following  Table,  clas- 
sified according  to  age,  is  given,  to  which  we  add  a  similar  calculation 
deduced  from  the  Hanwell  Tables  for  comparison. 

Under  90.    20-30.      30-40.      40-SO.      60-60     60-70.     70-80.    80-00. 
Maniieal cases (/ou«), France   -68  ,..  16'59  ...  26-90  ...  23'60  ...  1477  ...  9*04  ...  6'66  ...  1-75 
AUc«8<>s  (159«),  France .    .    4'20  ...  19-86  ...  25-79  ...  22*19  ...  13  87  ...  8*68  ...  629  ...  1-64 
AU  cases,  UanweU.    .    .    .  1328  ...  23*89  ...  28  76  ...  18-67  ...  10-08  ...  430  ...  080  ...    — 

If,  then,  we  include  maniacal  cases  only,  it  is  probable  that  the 
liability  to  attack  is  greater  between  thirty  and  forty;  and  one  can 
readily  understand  how  the  average  age  is  brought  lower  when  idiots 
aud  epileptics  arc  included ;  and  indeed,  among  the  males  in  France 
the  greatest  liability  is  between  the  ages  of  foi*ty  and  fifty,  the  attacks 
at  which  period^  during  the  year  1855,  were  29*30  per  cent,  of  the 
whole. 

We  come  now  to  examine  H^  Uahility  to  insanity  in  Hie  sexes.  In 
1852,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  there 
were  17,412  lunatics  in  England  and  Wales.  By  the  census  of  1851, 
there  was  in  England  a  total  population  of  16,921,888;  and  of 
these  a  proportion  of  8,281,734  were  males,  and  8,640,154  females; 
if  17,412  lunatics  be  divided  in  the  same  ratio,  there  should  be  8521 
male  lunatics,  and  8891  female;  but  there  were,  instead  of   these 
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proportions,  according  to  the  Commissioners*  Report,  only  8247  males, 
and  91 65  females;  so  that  the  existing  female  lunatics  are,  relatively  to 
the  population,  more  numerous  than. the  males.  This  is  not,  however, 
because  females  are  more  disposed  to  insanity  than  males,  for  the 
statistics  show  tliat  the  contrary  is  the  fiict* 

''  It  is  evident,"  says  Dr.  Hood,  "  that  to  compare  the  simple  number  of 
cases  existiiij^  at  one  time,  would  give  no  true  result.  We  must  take  the 
cases  occurring,  and  not  the  cases  existing,  if  we  would  arrive  at  any  correct 
conclusion  respecting  the  comparative  liability  of  men  and  women  to  insanity.'* 

Table  fourteen  of  Dr.  Thumam  shows  the  numbers  and  proportions 
of  each  sex  out  of  71,800  patients  admitted  into  various  asylums;  of 
these,  25,601  were  males,  and  22,502  females  ;  or  in  the  proportion  of 
53  per  cent,  of  males,  and  of  46  per  cent,  of  females ;  and  since  in  the 
population  generally  the  females  exceed  the  males,  it  follows  the  males 
are  more  liable  to  attack. 

Since,  therefore,  more  males  are  attacked,  and  the  proportion  of 
females  remaining  under  treatment  is  even  larger  than  it  should  be 
according  to  the  relative  numbers  of  the  sexes  existing  in  the  popula- 
tion, it  follows  that  the  cases  in  the  male  are  of  shorter  dm*ation  ;  and 
we  shall  see  that  a  fatal  termination  of  the  disease  is  the  mode  by 
which  the  numbers  are  kept  down. 

The  Infltf^ence  of  Sex  on  Eecovery  is  the  next  point  discussed  by  Dr. 
Hood.  From  what  has  gone  before  it  is  evident  that  in  males 
the  disease  terminates  at  a  much  earlier  period,  and  we  shall  find 
that  it  terminates  by  death ;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  the 
disease  is  more  curable  in  females  ;  for  the  disease,  though  it  do  not 
terminate  fatally,  may  continue,  and  pass  into  a  chronic  and  more  per- 
manent state. 

"  The  experience  of  Bethlehem  during  the  ten  years  under  consideration  .  .  , 
shows  that  905  oat  of  1663,  or  54'4  per  cent.,  recovered  among  the  women, 
and  574  in  1066,  or  53*8  per  cent.,  among  the  men." 

The  cases  at  Bethlehem  are  picked.  It  is  therefore  interesting  to 
consult  tables  made  up  from  other  establishments.  Dr.  Thumam 
remarks — 

"That  the  probability  of  recovery  is  greater  in  women  than  in  men,  may 
now  be  re^raed  as  established.  .  .  .  With  two  exceptions,  in  every  institution 
the  statistics  of  which  I  have  examined,  in  which  the  experience  was  extended 
over  more  than  a  very  short  period  of  years,  the  [)orportion  of  recoveries  in 
women  has  exceeded,  often  to  a  great  extent,  that  in  men.  .  .  .  Thus,  in  the 
asylum  at  Glasgow,  the  recoveries  in  women  have  exceeded  tliose  in  men  by  4 
per  cent. ;  at  Belfast,  by  5  ;  at  Lancaster,  by  7 ;  at  Armagh,  by  10;  at  Wood- 
bridge,  by  12;  at  Worcester,  U.S.,  by  19;  at  Siegburg,  by  19;  Bethlehem 
(1827  to  1839),  by  20 ;  at  the  Retreat,  at  York,  by  20 ;  at  Schleswig,  by  22 ; 
at  Charenton,  by  23 ;  at  the  York  Lunatic  Asylum,  by  28  per  cent."  (p.  28.) 

Dr.  Thumam  adds : 

"  I  am  only  acquainted  with  two  asylums  in  which,  during  any  period,  the 
recoveries  amongst  men  have  actually  exceeded  those  amongst  women.  These 
two  are,  HanweO,  where  the  relative  numbers  were  22*9  percent,  among  males, 
and  21*62  per  cent,  among  females ;  and  at  Bloomingdale  Asylum,  near  New 
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Tork,  U^.,  vhere,  dwiaff  a  period  of  more  than  tweoij  years,  tlie  reeoTerioa 
amongst  mea  have  exoeeded  those  amcaig  women  by  28  per  cent." 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  excess  of  esres  among  men 
should  occur  at  tvo  metropolitan  asjhtms — that  is,  at  Neir  York,  and 
in  the  London  asjlom  at  Hanwell ;  and  that,  as  Dr.  Hood  points  out, 
of  late  the  cures  of  males  at  Bethlehem  are  neariy  in  the  sama  propor- 
tion aa  among  the  females. 

By  reference  to  the  statistical  talto  of  the  Parisian  asjlum,  akov  we- 
find  that  the  nwaber  of  cores  among  the  males  exeeeds  that  among  the 
females,  in  the  proportion  of  13*92  per  cent,  for  males,  and  12*85  per 
cent,  for  females.     Or — 

*'  Jor  the  dass  of  insaiie  odIt  (».d.  not  including  the  epileptie  and  imheciles) 
under  treatment  at  Bic^re  ana  Salpetriere  in  185&,  the  recov^eries  hare  been. 
S4'49  per  cent,  hr  the  maks^  and  20*91  per  cent,  lor  the  fenialfis>." 

The  mean  of  the  two  sexes  being  22*24  per  cenir 

The  statistics  publidied  bj  Dr.  Thumam  with  respect  to  Hanwell 
were  from  the  year  1S31  to  1841.  It  will  be  interesting  to  examine 
these  with  reenilts  of  later  date,  which  will  bring  them  into  better 
comparison  with  the  work  of  Dr.  Hood  and  the  Parisian  Beport,  and 
the  Tery  cc^ous  statistieal  tables  that  are  putblifihed  by  the  authori- 
ties of  Hanwell  readily  enable  us  to  do  so. 

In  the  last  Eeport,  pnUiahed  January,  1857,  it  is  stated  (page  94), 
that  from  May  16,  ]84l,  to  the  end  of  1857,  there  were  admitt^  into 
Hanwell  4276  patients^  of  whom  2181  were  males  and  2095  females ; 
and  that  there  have  been  discharged  recovered  526  males,  or  in  the 
prc^portion  of  24*11  per  cent;  and  54^  female^  or  in  the  proportion 
of  26-20  per  cent 

In  considering  the  per-oentage  of  recoveries  in  any  institution,  it  is 
essential  to  bear  in  mind  the  time  in  which  the  cure  is  afieomplished. 
In  some  institutions  the  cases  are  of  a  more  chronic  diaractcr  than  in 
others.  Thus,  while  these  haa  been  an  average  of  25  per  cent,  of 
recoveries  at  Hanwell  of  all  the  cases  received  into  the  asylum,  the 
recoveries  per  annum  of  the  cases  under  treatment  amount  to  an 
average  of  5^  per  cent. ;  so  that  the  average  time  the  cures  require  is 
between  four  and  five  years. 

The  cures  per  annum  in  different  asylums  is  computed  in  page  32  of 
the  Parisian  Beport,  and  is  thus  given : 

Fir*  cent. 

••Hants 123 

Cohiey  Hatch  ....  ^-01 

Hanwell 2*63 

Cheshire 4*60 

Birmingham 5*47 

Prestwick 5*62 

Wilts 6-36 

Worcester 6-38 

Bedford       .    .    »    .    .  7*70 

The  eures  per  annum  ofeourae  will  vary  considerably  aooording  to  the 
chronicity  <^  the  complaint.  Thus,  at  the  Hampshire  asylum,  the  cases 


Fer  cent. 

Kent 

7-81 

James  Mniray's  .    .    . 

905 

Oxford       

.    10-35 

Rainhill     .... 

.    10-59 

Yorkshire  •    .    .    .    . 

11-18 

Lincolnshbe  .    .    . 

.    1309 

Lancashire     .    •    •    , 

.    15-79 

Parifiiaa  Asylum  •    .. 

.    13-27." 
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an  kaown  to  be  HftosHj  of  -vary  duroMc  dMiaoter,  «Dd  tlioie  at  Han- 


Dr.  Hood's  fbur^  cluipter,  Oti  Md  Ir^uenae  of  JBdueaiiom  in 
giTBig  rifle  to  luaaoity,  ia  abort;  and  be  states  that  tbe  evidence 
to  be  deriyed  from  the  taUes  of  BetUehem  does  not  el«eidate  tbe 


In  the  eighth  Beport  of  tbe  Iriab  Comntissiott^  1857^  page  12,  is  tbe 
fcUowing  remark: 

''We  have  made  an  analysts  of  the  state  of  education  of  the  insane  in  poor- 
houses  and  asylums.  In  the  former  it  appears  there  are  3S3  more  or  less 
educated,  and  1475  illiterate ;  in  the  latter  the  numbers  are,  33&3  with  some 
denee  of  education,  against  1505  totally  ignorant.  The  proportion  of  literate 
to  illiterate  in  the  general  peculation  ol  this  country  (Irelaad)  is  53  per  eent. 
If  we  restrict  the  companson  to  those  in  asylums,  omitting  the  inmates  in  poor- 
houses,  of  whom  a  large  majority  are  idiots,  it  would  appear  that  education  is 
in  a  much  higher  ratio  among  lunatics  than  in  the  community  at  large — a  cir- 
cumstance indicatiTe  of  the  fact  that  insanity,  even  among  the  humbler  classes^ 
is  connected  with  intellectual  development." 

The  above  is  a  fair  specimen  of  tbe  floating  opinions  on  tbe  subject. 
But  without  stopping  here  to  point  out  tbe  fiUlacies  of  tbe  above 
mode  of  argument^  we  will  pass  on  to  the  next  agent  considered  by 
Dr.  Hood,  in  which,  indeed,  the  above  is  involved. 

I%e  Influence  of  Mesidence. — This  subject  has  received  a  large  share 
of  attention  from  writers^  and  there  is  some  difficulty  and  obscurity 
in  tbe  cpestion,  and  consequently  much  diffdenee  of  c^nnion  among 
tbem  ie^)ecting  it.  Tbe  dafienhy  arises  principally  from  the  want  of  a 
dear  definition  of  tbe  terns  used.  It  will  be  seen  by  tbe  quotations 
below  that  a  very  wide  scope  is  given  to  tbe  signification  of  tbe  term 
Residence.     Dr.  Hood  says : 


"  The  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Sir  Andrew  HaUiday,  that  insanity  is  more 
prevalent  in  agricultural  than  in  manufacturing  districts,  will  be  found  to  be 
fuUy  substantiated  by  the  returns  both  e£  the  CemmissioBexs  in  Lunacy  and 
the  Poor-law  Commiaaionexs." 

Sir  A.  Halliday,  Dr.  Hood  proceeds  to  state,  iomid  that  the  pro- 
portion of  insane  to  sane  in  twelve  agricultural  counties  was  1  to  796  ; 
while  in  twelve  counties  in  which  tbe  inhabitants  were  not  principally 
employed  in  agriculture,  the  proportion  was  1  to  1149. 

**  Taking  the  same  twelve  agriculfeural  and  the  same  twelve  non-agricultural 
counties  selected  by  Sir  Andrarw  HaUiday,  we  find  (writes  Br.  Hood),  from 
the  reports  of  the  Commissions  of  Lunaey,  as  follows  r 

'^Jg/nemUunU  CauMiiet, 

"In  1836,  proportion  of  the  insane  to  the  population,  1  in  614. 
"In  1843,  «  »  ,r  1  in  810. 

"In  1847,  „  ^  „  1  in  713. 

'^  Non-JgricMltural  Comntiet. 

"  In  1836,  proportion  of  the  insane  to  the  population,  1  in  1420. 

"In  1843  „  „  „  1  in  1109. 

"In  1847  „  „  „  lin    939. 

"The  same  result  is  abo  shown  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners'  returns." 
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Before  proceeding  to  criticise  the  above  argument  upon  its  own 
merits,  we  will  proceed  to  give  it  all  the  advantage  we  can  derive 
from  authors ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  if  the  above  is  a  sound 
argument  as  it  relates  to  the  causes  of  insanity,  it  must  hold  good 
also  in  its  converse— viz.,  that  since  insanity  is  increasing  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  that  these  districts  are  approaching  more 
and  more  to  the  character  of  the  agricultural  Whatever  those  rural 
agents  are  which  cause  insanity,  and  which  constitute  the  difference 
between  the  agricultural  and  non-agricultural  counties,  they  are 
becoming  gradually  equalized  between  the  two. 

We  arrive  at  once,  therefore,  at  the  difficulty  involved  in  the  want 
of  a  proper  definition  of  the  term  Residence.  It  is  obvious  that 
in  the  above  quotation,  the  physical  influence  of  the  air  of  the 
coimtiy  and  that  of  the  town  is  not  meant,  nor  the  pursuit  of  agri- 
culture on  the  one  hand  and  of  manu&cture  on  the  other,  because 
the  selection  of  certain  counties  could  not  fairly  represent  one  or  other 
in  a  fair  isolated  condition.  In  the  term  Besidence,  as  here  applied,  is 
included  many  influences  both  of  a  physical  and  mental  character ; 
and  perhaps  a  better  term  for  what  is  really  meant  would  be  that 
selected  by  Dr.  Daniel  Tuke,  of  York,  in  a  paper  on  this  subject  in  the 
October  number  of  the  'Asylum  Journal,'  entitled,  "Docs  Civilization 
favour  the  Qeneration  of  Mental  Disease  V  Dr.  Hood  arrives  at  the 
following  conclusion  on  this  point : 

**  The  explanatiou,  indeed,  is  not  at  all  obvious ;  still,  we  cannot  but  thiuk 
that  the  hoinan  mind,  with  its  high  capabilities,  is  more  likely  to  become 
deranced  from  having  too  little  wherewith  to  exercise  those  capabilities  fitl^, 
than  irom  having  too  much.  If  these  faculties  be  not  exercised,  the  miud  will 
prey  upon  itself  and  become  diseased,  and  surely  this  sad  event  is  more  likely 
to  nappen  in  the  country  than  in  town." 

Dr.  Thumam's  conclusions,  deduced  from  his  experience  at  the 
Retreat,  near  York,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Hood,  corroborate  the  general 
opinion  that,  as  Dr.  Hood  says,  insanity  is  less  likely  to  originate  in 
large  towns  than  in  the  country. 

"  The  fact  that  insanity  prevails  so  much  m  agricxiltural  districts,"  says  Dr. 
Prichard,  "indicates  that  its  development  is  favoured  by  some  of  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  condition  of  agricultural  life. 

**It  appears,  however,"  writes  Dr.  Hood,  "  that  MM.  Brierre  de  Boismont, 
Eenardin,  Gniskin,  Parchopp  (P  Parchappe),  and  De  Bouteville,  have  deduced 
an  opposite  conclusion  from  the  experience  of  Belgium."* 

Dr.  Tuke,  of  York,  in  the  paper  referred  to,  on  the  other  hand, 
says: 

"  The  fact,  we  believe,  may  be  boldly  denied.  The  statement  is  not  esta- 
blishcd  that  more  persons  become  insane  in  agricnitural  districts,  proportion- 
ately, than  in  manufacturing  ones.  Instead  of  taking,"  continues  Dr.  Tuke, 
"the  proportion  of  pauper  lunatics  to  pauper  popiuation  in  the  respective 

•  Koble*s  PfychologicAl  Medicine,  p.  270. 
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comities,  an  estimate  has  been  made  of  the  proportion  of  pauper  lunatics  to  the 
total  population  of  the  county." 

It  must,  however,  be  clear  that  in  those  counties  where  pauperism 
is  the  greatest,  there  will  of  neoessitj  be  a  larger  number  of  pauper 
lunatics  in  proportion  to  the  general  population*  By  selecting  a  group 
of  agricultural  counties,  Dr.  Tuke  finds  that  there  is  an  average 
of  18*37  lunatics  to  1000  of  the  pauper  population,  and  26*40  per 
1000  in  a  group  selected  by  himself  of  manufacturing  counties. 
In  another  group  of  counties,  selected  according  to  the  numbers 
who  signed  the  marriage  certificate  with  marks — ^thereby  showing  the 
amount  of  education  in  those  selected  counties — Dr.  Tuke  finds  that 
in  the  uneducated  group  the  average  number  of  pauper  lunatics  per 
1000  paupers  was  14*81,  while  in  the  more  educated  counties  it 
was  21*63  per  cent. 

But  is  this  mode  entirely  free  from  objection  %  Should  the  com- 
parison be  made  between  the  pauper  lunatics  and  the  pauper  popula- 
tion only  ?  Do  not  the  same  physical  agents  that  produce  insanity 
produce  pauperism,  and  vice  versA  ?  Moreover,  it  may  be  asked, 
can  the  pauper  lunatics  be  considered  to  be  an  entirely  analogous  class 
to  the  paupers  generally  ?  It  is  well  known  that  insanity,  lasting  as 
it  does  for  a  whole  term  of  life,  often  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  subject 
becoming  a  pauper,  and  therefore  that  a  much  higher  class  become 
XMtuper  lunatics  than  ever  would  become  plain  paupers.  This  is  shown 
in  various  ways  by  the  statistical  evidence  we  have  under  review ;  but 
the  Act  of  Parlutment  provides  expressly  for  the  admission  of  the 
class  above  the  pauper  into  the  pauper  asylum,  who  afterwards  are 
included  in  all  the  tables  in  the  self-same  category.  The  fallacies 
of  the  arguments  used  to  determine  this  question  appear  to  bo 
chiefly  the  following  : — 1st.  In  the  consideration  of  the  efiect  of 
civilization,  or  of  those  agencies  under  the  term  Residence,  in  giving 
rise  to  insanity,  not  only  should  a  more  precise  definition  of  the 
cause  be  settled  upon,  aud  this  compound  term  be  resolved  into  more 
simple  elements,  but  also  the  form  of  the  disease  itself  should  be  dis- 
tinctly described ;  for  example,  in  estimating  the  efiect  of  an  active 
mental  existence,  we  should  certainly  distinguish  between  the  cases  or 
description  of  insanity  found  in  conjunction.  At  present,  in  all  the 
calculations,  both  lunatics  and  idiots  are  included  under  one  general 
term. 

It  is  not  enough  to  trust  to  the  large  numbers  which  may  be 
used  to  generalize  upon,  and  hope  for  correct  results  by  drawing 
averages;  if  we  are  comparing  lunatics  of  one  county  with  those  of 
another,  it  is  not  enough  to  make  any  particular  selection,  and  call 
one  agricultural  and  another  chiefly  manufacturing,  because  in 
most  counties  the  same  condition  may  be  variously  combined  with 
other  physical  or  mental  states  We  should  certainly  take  a  survey  of 
the  whole.  Again,  it  is  not  a  correct  mode  to  include  lunatics  and 
idiots  together,  as  each  of  their  states  may  be  due  to  very  opposite 
conditions. 
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The  following  Tables,  made  from  calculations  drawn  firom  tbe  last 
Keport  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  and  the  Poor-law  Commis- 
sioneiSy  giye  the  proportion  of  insane  panpers  to  sane  in  every  connkj. 
They  aJso  distinguii^  between  the  Inoatic  proper  and  the  idiot,  and 
giTe  the  relative  numbers  e£  the  inaane  panpers  to  panper  pt^aktaon. 

Tabus  L  Om  Lunatic  or  Idiot  to  Inhabitanti. 

1264  22.  Middlesex 663 

.    998  23.  Westmorelaad     ....  045 

.    974  24.  Devon 642 

940  25.  Nottiugham 626 

911  26.  Surrey 613 

890  27.  Dorset 619 

868  28.  Bedford 60S 

803  29.  Norfolk 695 

786  30.  Bucks 592 

784  31.  Easei .  579 

783  32.  SoiLthampton 559 

765  33.  Somerset 544 

753  34.  Salop 532 

751  35.  Hereford 531 

754  36.  Hertford 513 

718  37.  Leicester 511 

707  38.  Northampton 508 

696  39.  Oxford 508 

689  40.  Berks 464 

676  41.  Wilts 460 

663  42.  Gloucester 454 


1.  Durham      .    •    .    •    . 

2.  Stafford 

3.  York,  West  Biding  .    . 

4.  Chester 

5.  Lancaster 

6.  Cornwall 

7.  Northumberland  .    .    . 

8.  Monmouth 

9.  Cambridge .    .    •    •    . 

10.  Huntingdon    •    .    •    . 

11.  Warwick 

12.  Lincoln 

13.  Rutland 

14.  Derby 

15.  Cumberland    .... 

16.  York,  North  Biding .    • 

17.  Sussex 

18.  Kent 

10.  York,  East  Biding    .    . 

20.  Worcester 

21.  Suffolk 


Average 703 


Tabls  U»  0/te  Lunatic  to  entire  Population. 


1.  Durham    .... 

2.  Chester     .... 

3.  Stafford     .... 

4.  York,  West  Biding. 
6.  Northumberland     . 

6.  Cambridge     .     .    . 

7.  Westmoreland   .    . 

8.  Cornwall  .... 

9.  Derby 

10.  Sussex      .... 

11.  Lancaster.     .    .     . 

12.  Lincoln     .... 

13.  Monmouth    .    •    . 

14.  Huntingdon  •    •    . 

15.  WarwiA  .... 

16.  Worcester     .     .    . 

17.  York,  East  Riding  . 

18.  Hereford  .... 

19.  Somerset  .... 

20.  Cumberland  .     .    . 

21.  Bedford    .... 


Ayerage 


2123  22.  Southampton      ....  1047 

1779  23.  Devon 1029 

1767  24.  York,  North  Riding    .    .  1026 

1678  25.  Kent 1025 

1666  26.  Suffolk      ......  1025 

1541  27.  Norfolk 1025 

1521  2S.  Rutland 1004 

1482  29.  Dorset 973 

1394  30.  Nottingham 968 

1389  31.  Essex 967 

1380  32.  Northampton     ....  930 

1362  33.  Bucks 926 

1218  34.  Surrey 918 

1156  35.  Hertford 872 

1119  36.  Salop 847 

1118  37.  Leicester 846 

1088  38.  Wilts 845 

1082  39.  Oxford 809 

1069  40.  Middlesex 800 

1058  41.  Berks 792 

1053  42.  Gloucester 705 

1110 
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Table  IIL  Otte  Idiot  U  emtwe  Population. 


1.  Middlesex     .    .    .    .    . 
8.  Darham 

3.  Rutkod 

4.  Lancaster.    .    •    .    .    . 

5.  WanridL 

6.  Camberland 

7.  Hantingdon 

8.  York,  North  Eidmg    .    . 

9.  Afonznottth 

10.  Yerk,  West  BUdng     .    . 

11.  Stafford 

12.  CemwaH 

13.  Kent 

14.  Chester 

15.  Saffolk 

16.  York,  East  Biding  .    .    . 

17.  Surrey 

18.  Northnmberland     .    .    . 

19.  Lincoln 

20.  Worcester 

2L  BeToa ....... 

Ayerage 


3848 
3142 
3013 
2675 
2632 
2500 
2437 
2383 
23S3 
2316 
2308 
2273 
2162 
1993 
1880 
1876 
1843 
1813 
1742 
1709 
1703 


22.  Dorset 1650 

23.  Bncks 1637 

24.  Derby  .......  1627 

25.  Oambridge 1602 

26.  Nottingham  .....  1558 

27.  Essex 1442 

28.  Sussex 1438 

29.  Salop 1432 

30.  Norfolk 1416 

31.  Bedford 1411 

32.  Oxford 1361 

33.  Leicester 1298 

34.  Gloucester 1274 

35.  Hertford 1246 

36.  Southampton     .    •    •    .  1196 

37.  Westmoreland    ....  1119 

38.  Berks 1116 

39.  Northampton     .    .    .    •  1113 

40.  Somerset 1106 

41.  Hereford 1043 

42.  Wilts  .......  lOlQ 


1917 


Tabu  IV.  One  Imnaiie  to  Fwpen  Belieud^ 


1.  Cambrid^ 102 

3.  NorthuoiDerland    .     .     .     .  81 

3.  Somerset 76 

4.  Durham 74 

5.  Hereford  .......  73 

6.  Suffolk 71 

7.  Sussex 69 

8.  Dorset 68 

9.  Westmoreland  .....  65 

10.  Essex 64 

11.  Worcester 63 

12.  Wilts 63 

13.  Huntingdon, 6a 

14.  Hertford  . 63 

15.  Bucks 60 

16.  Cornwall 59 

17.  Bedford 58 

18.  Monmonth 57 

19.  Southamptmi 56 

20.  Norfolk 56 

21.  LincolA 55 


22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
36. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 


Devon 55 

Chester 53 

Berks 63 

Oxford 52 

Kent 50 

York,  West  Biding     ...  48 

Stafford 48 

Northampton 48 

Rutland 47 

Lancaster 45 

Surrey 44 

Leieester 43 

Combedand 42 

Sak^ 40 

Nottingham.    .    -    .     .    .  40 

York,  North  Hiding   ...  35 

Warwick.    .^ 34 

York,  East  Biding ....  32 

Cftoiicester    ..•..•  30 

28 

......  21 


Derby.    . 

MidcUescx 


Average 
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Table  Y.  Oae  Idiot  to  Fuwjpen  MeOeved, 

6.  Cambridge 106 

7.  Bncks 106 

8.  Kent 106 

9.  Durham 103 

10.  Middlesex 102 


1.  Rutland 141 

2.  Suffolk 139 

3.  Huntingdon 133 

4.  Dorset 117 

5.  Monmouth   ......  110 
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TABiiE  Y, — eoMtiHuedn 


11 .  Cumberland 100 

12.  Worcester 97 


13.  Essex  . 


96 


14.  Devon 92 

15.  Surrey 90 

16.  Northumberland    .    .    «    •  89 

17.  Lancaster 88 

18.  Cornwall 87 

19.  Oxford 82 

20.  York,  North  Hiding  ...  82 

21.  Somerset 78 

22.  Bedford 77 

23.  WUts 76 

24.  Norfolk 76 

25.  Berks 75 

26.  Nottingham 74 

Average .    .  • 


27.  Sussex 71 

28.  Hereford 71 

29.  York,  West  Biding    ...  07 

30.  Salop  .,...•..  67 

31.  Leicester.    ..••,.  66 

32.  Southampton 64 

33.  Staiford 63 

34.  Northampton 62 

35.  Chester 59 

36.  York,  East  Biding.    ,    ,    .  56 

37.  Gloucester 54 

38.  Warwick 53 

39.  Westmoreland 48 

40.  Hertford 37 

41.  Derby 33 

42.  Lincoln 31 


50 


In  the  first  Table  the  counties  are  arranged  according  to  the  ratio 
which  pauper  lunatics  bear  to  the  general  population  of  each  county, 
the  county  in  which  the  insane  are  in  the  lowest  relative  proportion 
being  placed  first.  The  nuni))er  placed  after  the  name  of  the  county 
shows  the  fractional  proportion  that  the  insane  bear  to  the  sane  in 
that  county, — thus,  in  Durham  the  insane  are  equal  to  i^q^  of  the 
whole  population.  In  other  words,  thei'e  is  one  insane  to  every  1 264 
persons.  In  casting  the  eye  down  the  Table,  it  will  be  at  once 
apparent  that  the  conclusion  of  Sir  Andrew  Halliday  holds  good  as  a 
general  rule.  The  counties  at  the  top  of  the  list  are  certainly  the  more 
occupied  in  manufacturing  pursuits;  and  those  at  the  bottom,  in  which 
the  insane  bear  a  much  larger  proportion  to  sane,  are  chiefly  agricul- 
tural counties,  or  counties  removed  from  much  mental  activity.  Wo 
find  the  average  to  be  there,  7^  of  the  population  are  insane. 
Middlesex,  however,  is  as  near  the  centre  of  the  list  as  possible,  being 
the  twenty-second  in  the  first  Table. 

In  the  second  and  third  Tables,  the  lunatic  is  distinguished  from 
the  idiot.  Now,  in  the  term  idiot,  whioh  is  extract^  from  the 
Kei^ort  of  the  Commissioners,  it  is  pretty  certain  all  imbecile  as  well  as 
congenital  idiots  are  included,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  a 
larger  portion  are  imbeciles  in  consequence  of  epilepsy;  but  however  this 
may  be,  when  the  true  lunatic  is  distinguished  from  the  idiot,  the 
relative  position  of  several  counties  on  the  chart  is  greatly  altered. 
Thus  Middlesex — ^which  represents,  perhaps,  the  truest  type  of  town 
influences,  since  the  largest  proportion  of  its  inhabitants  are  resident 
in  Loudon — is  found  to  stand  fortieth  on  the  list  when  lunatics  only 
are  estimated.  It  has,  in  other  words,  the  largest  number  of  true 
lunatics  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  of  any  county, 
with  the  exception  of  two — ^viz.,  Berkshire  and  Gloucestershire;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  a  reference  to  the  third  Table,  it  will  be 
seen  that  it  has  the  fewest  idiots,  in  proportion  to  the  inhabitants,  of 
all  the  English  counties.     This  single  fisict  at  least  shows  the  impor- 
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tance  of  distingoishing  between  tbe  lunatic  and  imbecile  wben  tbe 
effect  of  external  agents  is  to  be  studied 

The  fourth  Table  shows  also  that  the  number  of  pauper  luna- 
tics to  sane  pau][)ers  is  nearly  £ve  times  greater  in  Middlesex  than 
in  the  county  of  Cambridge.  But  still,  the  just  conclusion  that  is  to 
be  drawn  from  this  is  not  that  civilization  increases  the  tendency  to 
insanity,  for,  after  all,  who  is  to  determine  whether  really  this  is  the 
influence  in  action?  All  that  is  fairly  deducible  is  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  towns  are  more  prone  to  insanity,  but  are  less  liable  to 
idiocy ;  that  it  is  not  just  to  attribute  the  increase  of  insanity  to  in- 
creased mental  culture,  to  the  state  of  mental  activity  that  exists  in 
large  towns,  we  shall  see  hereafter.  There  are  other  influences  equally 
more  common  to  town  life  than  to  country,  such  as  intemperance, 
vice,  unwholesome  food,  impure  air,  &c.  If  the  state  of  civilization 
gave  rise  to  an  increase  of  insanity,  then  the  wealthier  classes,  as  a 
rule,  should  be  more  prone  to  the  disease.  But  what  do  we  find  1 
The  estimated  population  of  England  and  Wales  in  1857  was 
19,408,464,  and  at  the  same  date  there  were,  according  to  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners,  a  total  of  843,430  paupers.  At  the  same  period 
the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  state  that  there  existed  in  England  and 
Wales  21,344  lunatics,  of  whom  16,667  were  paupers  and  4,687  not 
paupers.    We  have  therefore  the  following  equation  t — 

Paupe«P^^^'l^^^=j 
^^  I  Sane,    843,430     t^^^. 

Or,  in  other  words,  a  proportion  of  one-fiftieth  of  all  paupers  insane. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  non-pauper  class  are  easily  estimated  by  de- 
ducting the  number  of  paupers  from  the  gross  population^  and  the 
result  will  be  as  follows  : — 

T^T  f  Insane,     4,687  , 

Non-pai.pe«  |  g^^  '__L__  =,^. 

The  proportion  of  the  insane  to  the  sane  in  these  two  classes  is 
so  great  that,  after  making  every  conceivable  deduction,  there  cannot 
but  remain  the  conviction  that  the  wealthier,  and  therefore  surely 
the  more  educated  and  civilized,  class,  is  less  liable  to  insanity  than 
the  middle  and  lower  classes. 

Nevertheless,  it  appears  to  be  equally  true  that  in  the  larger  towns, 
and  especially  in  London,  which  we  may  fairly  consider  a  centre  of 
great  mental  activity,  insanity  prevails  to  the  largest  extent.  May  it 
not,  therefore,  be  that  if  civilization  is  not  productive  of  insanity  in  a 
direct,  it  is  in  an  indirect  manner  ?  It  would,  then,  be  more  correct 
to  say  that  insanity  follows  in  the  wake  of  civilization — that  its  victims 
are  the  camp-followers  in  the  intellectual  march.  In  towns,  and 
especially  in  the  metropolis,  we  find  the  social  condition  of  the  inha- 
bitants as  it  were  in  a  polarized  state ;  we  find  the  highest  intellectual 
phase  of  life  and  the  lowest,  the  greatest  luxury  and  greatest  squalor, 
the  most  religious  and  the  most  abandoned,  the  avaricious  and 
the  spendthrift.    Thus,  while  true  civilization  gives  an  immunity  from 
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insanity,  there  is  still  in  the  oame  legioB  a  fertile  soil  for  its  seeds  to 
germinate, — ^the  old  condition,  of  the  poison  aad  its  antidote  growing 
side  l^  side. 

The  CommiaBioiLera  a{ipoiated  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
Innatio  as;ylama  of  Sootland,  in  ertiauting  the  catio  of  the  insane  to 
the  geofical  popoktion,  state  that — 

"It  appears  that  a  Highland  population  contains  more  than  three  times 
the  nmnDer  of  congenital  cases  of  mental  disease  found  in  an  equal  lowland 
population." 

In  making  any  estimate^  if  these  idiots  are  set  down  as  cases  of 
insanity,  of  coarse  they  wocdd  greatly  tend  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
highland  life  was  more  conducive  to  insanity  than  the  lowland. 

27ie  rdiffioua  persuatioH  of  patients  is  the  next  subject  discussed. 
To  us  the  statisticB  on  this  point  have  always  Appeared  unsatisfactoty  ; 
considerable  pahaa  have  been  taken  to  estimate  the  effect  of  this  in- 
fluence on  ^e  minds  of  peiflons  with  regard  to  the  causation  of 
insanity ;  the  sources  of  error  that  beset  the  inquiry  are  so  nnmerouB, 
that  very  much  more  care  appears  to  us  still  to  be  necesaary  to  be 
given  to  the  subject  before  any  satisfieMstory  conclusion  can  be  arrived 
at ;  the  difficulty  is  not  with  respect  to  rdigion  aa  an  exciting,  but  as 
a  predisposing  causeu  In  the  first  plaoe^  there  is  an  obvious  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  the  opinions  of  patients  on  religious  matters,  and  un- 
doubtedly there  is  a  great  number  of  persons  in  all  countries  who  have 
nothing  more  than  a  pro  /brmd  attachment  to  any  sect.  In  this 
country  there  are  probably  far  more  persons  per  cent,  under  actual 
xeligiouB  imprsasions  among  those  professing  Bomanism,  than  would 
be  found  per  cent,  among  those  professing  Protestantism.  It  is 
certain  that  all  that  class  of  patients  who  have  for  years  led  a 
life  without  any  observance  of  religion,  if  asked,  would  say  they  be- 
longed to  the  Church  of  England,  while  the  same  class  of  persons  in 
France  would  call  themselves  Roman  Catholics ;  but  such  in  estimating 
religion  as  «  predispoaing  cause  of  disease  manifestly  ought  to  be  ex- 
cluded altogether.  So  fiur  as  statistics  go,  howevcTi  it  would  i^pear 
that  any  particolar  religious  creed  or  profession  cannot  be  considered 
to  be  a  predisposing  cause ;  while,  most  undoubtedly,  powerful  impres- 
sions on  the  mind  on  religious  subjects  are  a  frequent  exciting  cause 
of  insanity  in  the  same  way  that  other  powerful  mental  emo- 
tions are. 

Probably  neither  Quakerism  nor  Infidelity  nor  Wealeyanism  per  ss 
would  render  any  one  more  liable  to  insanity.  Yet  it  might  be  found 
that  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  mind  from  a  preacher  of  any  section 
would  produce  such  effi»cts  on  the  mind  as  to  give  lise  to  the  disease. 
To  arrive  at  any  accurate  result  on  such  a  subject,  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  know  not  merely  how  many  persons  call  themselves  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  how  many  Catholics,  but  we  ought  to  know 
how  many  are  actually  under  real  religious  impressions  of  any  kind  ; 
we  ought  also  to  have  the  sects  in  the  same  position  with  regard  to  aU 
other  external  influences  ;  and  until  we  can  arrive  at  this^  we  must  be 
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contesft  to  state  all  violent  emotional  feelmgs  aie  exciting  causey 
"whether  those  emotions  are  exdted  by  religious  or  other  topics. 

Statistioians  also  aeLdom  aeigiect  to  ta]bulate  the  social  oonditionf 
the  number  of  angle  and  married  among  their  patients ;  in  a  medical 
point  of  Tiew  this  appears  to  us  to  have  little  interest :  unless  at  the 
same  time  we  could  be  sure  that  by  the  word  single  or  unmarried,  the 
physical  state  of  continence  or  virginity  was  actually  meant,  the  in- 
quiry can  be  of  no  scientific  value.  Certainly  patients  have  been 
€otaed  ain^  who  are  mothers  of  sevend  children,  others  as  married 
who  for  years  have  lived  as  single. 

The  social  condition  thus  affects,  according  to  Dr.  Hood*s  statistics, 
the  chances  of  recoveiy.  Of  the  married,  55 '7  per  cent,  recovered ;  of 
the  unmarried,  53*8  per  cent ;  of  the  widowed,  50  per  cent.  ;  while 
8*2  per  cent.  g£  the  married  died,  4-2  per  cent,  of  the  unmarried,  and 
6*4  per  cent,  of  the  widowed. 

These  statistics  are  of  more  value  to  the  inquiiy  and  the  advantage 
of  social  condition,  perhaps,  than  to  the  subject  of  insanity  ;  for  if  in- 
sanity is  produced  by  mental  distress^  perhaps  they  show  that  there  is 
more  ease  in  the  married  state  than  in  the  single,  and  the  word  ''  blessk 
cdness"  should  now  be  allowed  to  attach  itself  to  the  former  rather 
than  to  the  latter  condition. 

ITte  causes  of  insanity — ^by  which  it  presumed  are  meant  the  im- 
mediate or  exciting  causes — are  next  considered  by  Dr.  Hood,  but  our 
apace  will  only  allow  of  the  general  results. 

Dr.  Hood  employs  the  usual  classification  into  moral,  physical,  and 
hereditary. 

Hereditary  tendency  was  the  assigned  or  apparent  cause  in  9*8  per 
cent,  of  the  whole ;  being  8*3  per  cent,  in  males,  and  10*28  in  females. 

Moral  causes — as  anxiety,  uncontrolled  emotions,  dec. — ^were  assigned 
in  40*8  per  cent.,  in  males,  and  32*7  per  cent,  among  females ;  and  the 
physical  causes  in  19*8  of  males,  and  21  per  cent,  in  females. 

The  presumed  causes  oi  insanity  in  the  patients  in  Bic6tre  and 
Salp^trilre,  are  thus  enumerated  :— 

"  PhyBical  caoses,  hereditary    .......  24 

Other  physical  causes •  927 

Moral  causes ••.•...  248 

Unknown 284 

Total 1438" 

The  chief  phyacal  causes  are— old  age,  168;  abuse  of  alcoholic 
liquovB,  114;  bodily  illness,  109;  critical  epoch  in  females,  107. 
Among  the  moral  causes,  126  of  the  248  cases  are  assigned  to  grie£ 

The  difference  in  the  numbers  referred  to  hereditary  tendoicy  in 
this  r^>ort  and  in  the  rq)ort  of  Dr.  Hood,  is  remarkable,  and  most 
probably  arises  from  some  imperiect  histoty  of  the  cases  in  this  respect. 

Dr.  Hood  remarks  that  the  cases  for  which  the  assigned  cause  is 
hereditary  predisposition,  are  the  most  unsatisfactory  of  ^ : 

**  While  the  per-centage  of  recoveries  in  both  sexes  is  51*5  per  cent,  when 
the  cause  of  ihe  disorder  was  of  a  moral  diaracter,  and  33*6  when  the  cause 
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was  of  a  physical  character;  the  per-centage  was  only  14*6  when  the  only 
cause  that  could  be  detected  was  hereditary  predisposition." 

A  favourite  topic  with  all  the  writers  of  these  Reports  is  the  ne- 
cessity and  advantages  of  early  treatment ;  this  can  be  readily  ceded, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  effect  of  early  remedial  measures  in  all 
diseases  is  of  equal  consequence. 

A  more  important  consideration  is  the  liability  of  the  recovered 
patients  to  a  second  attack;  878  patients,  out  of  1797  admitted  in 
ten  years,  were  relapses,  or  were  not  cases  of  first  attack — ^Le.,  at  the 
rate  of  48*8  per  cent.     Dr.  Hood  remarks,  that — 

"  It  is  no  doubt  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  correct  conclusion  upon  the  point ; 
and  hence  the  diversity  of  opinion  that  prevails.  Esquirol  considers  that 
about  10  per  cent,  of  the  recoveries  relapse.  Pinel  and  Desportes  fix  a 
higher  number,  17  per  cent.    Mr.  Farr  thinks  30  per  cent,  not  too  high." 

At  Hanwell,  we  learn  that  out  of  100  cases  admitted,  54  were  cases 
of  first  attack,  20  cases  not  the  first,  13  old  cases  discharged  uncured 
from  other  hospitals  (as  Bethlehem  and  St.  Luke's),  and  13  the  history 
is  unknown.  By  the  last  Report  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lnnacy  we 
Icam  that  during  the  yeai"s  1854,  1855,  and  1856,  there  were  22,646 
cases  admitted  into  the  various  asylums  and  licensed  houses,  and  of 
these  14,4GS  were  fresh  cases,  and  8178  cases  of  second  attack  of  the 
disease.  Out  of  1586  admissions  in  Salp6tri<^re  and  BicStre,  268  were 
cases  not  the  first  attack,  or  at  the  rate  of  16*89  per  cent. ;  and  they 
are  thus  classified — relapses  141,  fresh  attacks  29;  out  of  268  re-ad- 
missions, 1 70  occurred  in  patients  who  had  been  discharged  less  than 
one  year. 

''The  statistics  of  hospitals  for  the  insane,"  says  Dr.  Thumaro,  "lose  in 
general  much  of  their  value  from  its  not  being  known  how  far  the  reported 
recoveries  have  been  permanent  or  otherwise ;  and  it  is  therefore  an  important 
as  well  as  a  remarkaole  circumstance,  that  but  little  difficulty  has  been  ex* 
perienced  in  tracing,  by  inquiry  or  otiierwise,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  the 
history  of  every  person  who  has  been  under  the  care  of  '  the  Hetreat,'  either 
to  the  term  of  death,  or  to  the  date  of  this  Report." 

The  process  of  reasoning,  and  the  steps  by  which  Dr.  Thnmam 
arrives  at  his  conclusion,  are  given  in  ^11;  and  are  largely  quoted 
by  Dr.  Hood,  bnt  they  would  occupy  too  much  space  here;  it 
will  snflice  to  give  the  general  result  at  which  Dr.  Thumam  arrives  : 

"In  round  numbers,  then,"  says  Dr.  Thurnam,  "of  ten  persons  attacked  by 
iusauity,  five  recover,  and  five  die  sooner  or  later  during  tne  attack.  Of  the 
five  who  recover,  not  more  than  two  remain  well  during  the  rest  of  their  lives ; 
tlic  other  three  sustain  subsequent  attacks,  during  which  at  least  two  of  them 
die." 

With  respect  to  the  probable  hng&oity  of  the  insane,  and  the  average 
duration  of  the  malady,  both  in  those  who  recover,  and  in  those  who 
die,  the  statistics  of  Bethlehem  Hospital  cannot,  from  the  nature  of 
the  regulations  in  existence  there,  throw  much  light.  The  materials  for 
aiTiving  at  a  just  conclusion  on  these  really  important  points  may,  how* 
ever,  be  found  in  the  Statistics  published  by  the  Superintendents  of 
the  County  Asylums.     A  complete  series  of  the  Hanwell  Beports  is 
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before  us,  and  the  Tables  are  of  the  most  elaborate  kind.  The  asylum 
has  now,  it  appears,  been  opened  for  a  period  of  t wentj-five  years.  The 
average  number  of  patients  under  treatment  has  ranged  from  200  up  to 
1020  in  a  year ;  so  that  not  only  has  the  time  been  long,  through  which 
the  result  can  be  traced,  but  the  numbers  have  been  sufficiently  great 
to  yield  tolerably  correct  data.  From  the  year  of  opening  (1831)  to 
the  end  of  1846,  there  were  2937  patients  admitted.  The  sequel  of 
these  patients  we  have  carefully  followed  through  the  Tables  given  in 
each  year  from  1831  to  1857,  and  the  result  of  our  investigation  may 
be  thus  summed  up: — For  every  100  patients  admitted  into  Han  well, 
we  find  that  at  the  end  of  five  years  there  have 

Died 31-49 

Recovered 2400 

ELave  been  removed     ....  5*00 

Eemain  under  treatment .    •    .  39*51 

Total 10000 

With  respect  to  those  patients  who  have  been  removed  for  various 
causes,  only  one  thing,  can  be  said  of  them-^viz.,  that  they  did  not 
die;  but  whether  they  were  curable  or  incurable,  no  record  has  been 
given ;  they  consist  of  patients  who  have  been  sent  to  the  Hanwell 
Asylum,  which  is  the  county  asylum  for  Middlesex,  and  after  a  time 
have  been  found  to  have  their  legal  settlement  in  some  other  county, 
and  have  therefore  been  transferred  to  their  own  county  asylum. 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  estimating  the  number  of  the  patients  thus 
removed,  so  as  to  approximate  the  result  to  ordinary  circumstances; 
for  in  the  year  1852,  100  patients  were  removed  to  the  second  asylum 
at  Colney  Hatch.  The  ctdculations  have  therefore  been  based  upon 
averages  of  twenty-one  years,  instead  of  twenty-five,  in  order  that 
these  100  cases  might  not  be  included,  as  they  would  form  quite  an 
exceptional  circumstance  to  what  occurs  in  other  asylums. 

From  1831  to  1846  inclusive,  2937  patients  were  admitted,  and  705 
left  the  asylum  cured  within  five  years  of  the  date  of  their  admission ; 
and  of  these  705,  292  left  within  the  first  year,  and  292  more  before 
the  close  of  the  second  year,  80  more  before  the  end  of  the  third 
year,  and  41  in  the  fourth  and  fiflh  years.  The  first  and  second 
years  are  the  most  fertile  of  discharges  by  recovery,  and  the  second 
year  is  equal  to  the  first  in  this  respect ;  this  is  important,  since  the 
rules  of  Bethlehem,  on  the  statistics  of  which  we  have  been  chiefly 
engaged,  have  limited  their  results  to  the  experience  of  the  first  year 
of  treatment. 

At  the  end  of  ten  years,  we  find  that  each  100  patients  has  thus 
been  disposed  of: 

Died 89-80 

Recovered 2516 

Removed 4*30 

Remaining 30*74 

Total 100*00 

41'xzi.  4 
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At  the  end  of  fifteen  yeen  there  will  have 

Died 46-42  per  100 

Becovered 25-77      „ 

KemoTed 4'11      ^ 

Bemain 2370      » 

At  the  end  of  twentj  yean  the  fbUoving  will  be  the  fesult : — ^there 
will  have 

Died 5312  pet  100 

Kecovered 23*76      „ 

Bemoyed 4*40      ,, 

There  will  remain  uncured    18*72      „ 

At  the  end  of  twenty-five  years  there  will  have 

Died    ..•.'.....    59-70pcrl00 
Recovered     ......    21-32      „ 

Removed . ' 4"00      „ 

Remain  uncured     ....    14*98      „ 

The  whole  rescdts  are  shown  below  in  a  tabulated  formj  thus : — 

At  the  end  of 

i ■ ^ 

(  yeuv.  10  ytUB,       1ft  yean,         20  ymn*         Sft  jean. 

Dead     .    .  .  31-49  ...  39-80  ...  4642  ...  5312  ...  5970 

Recowcd.  .  2400  ...  2516  ...  2577  ...  23*76  ...  2132 

Removed    .  .  500  ...  4-30  ...  411  ...  440  ...  400 

Remain.    .  .  39-51  ...  3074  ...  2370  ...  18-72  ...  1498 

MMHMHaa  •^^K^mmim  »Mi^*^H^  •^^m^mmim  ^mmm^m^ 

Total     .    .    .  100-00    ...  100*00    ...  lOOW    ...  lOO-OO    ...  100-00 

FurBoing  the  inquiry  in  the  track  of  Dr.  Hood,  we  now  arrive  at 
the  hutory  qf  the  disease  itself;  and  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  in 
passing  from  the  personal  history  <^  the  subject  to  the  pathological 
part  of  the  inqniry,  we  are  entering  from  the  confines  of  what  is 
known,  into  what  is  still  involved  in  much  obscurity. 

The  definition  of  insanity  is  required  (tf  us  by  lawyers;  but  is  a 
definition  possible  ]  are  the  lines  (^  demarcation  between  sanity  and 
insanity  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  described  1  Is  not  one  state  shaded 
off  into  the  other)  Is  there  not  between  intellectual  light  and  intel- 
lectual darkness  a  twilight^  of  which  no  one  can  say  where  it  commences 
and  where  it  ends? 

The  definition  given  by  Dr.  Bucknill  is  this^  and  it  appears  to  be 
as  good  as  any  other,  but  it  is  questicmable  whether  it  would  give  much 
support  to  a  medical  witness  xmder  examination : 

"Insanity  may  be  defined  to  be  a  condition  of  the  mind  in  which  a  fake 
action  of  conception  or  judgment,  a  defective  power  of  the  will,  or  an  uncon- 
trolled violence  of  the  emotions  and  instincts,  have,  separatelj  or  conjointly, 
been  produced  by  disease." 

But  as  medical  men,  the  question  still  remains  for  us — ^What  is  the 
nature  of  the  disease  ? '  Are  the  foribs  into  which  it  is  almost  univer- 
sally divided — as  mania,  nielancholla,  dementia — ^philosophically  correct  ? 
Is  there  a  distinct  cau^e  and  a  distinct  auatqmicid  character,  known  or 
suspected,  for  each  ?  And  are  the  distinctions  between  these  divisions 
exact  or  well-marked?  .  Unfortunately  they .  are  not,    so  that   all 
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furtlier  statisticn  based  upon  these  divisioiis  aore,  to  our  minds,  but  little 
worth. 

Under  what  category  do  those  cases  come  which  are  kuown  to  e^erj 
physician,  in  which  a  patient  is  for  a  period  taciturn,  despondent,  and 
then  for  a  period  excited  and  talkative?  Or  under  what  head  is  a 
patient  to  be  put  who  vociferates  loudly  that  he  is  a  sinner,  that 
beats  himself  against  the  wall,  tears  his  hair,  and  alternately  with 
such  actions,  wrings  his  hands  firantically  with  grief?  When  such  a 
patient  is  comparatiTely  quiet,  one  would  be  disposed,  perhaps,  to 
call  him  melancholic;  when  frantic,  another  would  call  him  maniacal. 
There  have  been  several  attempts  to  haag  the  classification  of  the 
£»nB8  of  insanity  more  into  accordance  with  the  advanced  state  of 
phyaology.  Dr.  Noble's  classification  is  such — ^into  emotiooal,  notional, 
and  intdligential  insanity;  Dr.  Henry  Monro  adopts  this  divisional 
form,  fiirther  dividing  each  section  into  two— viz.,  with  nervous  depres- 
sion, and  with  nervous  exaltation. 

These  are  classificaticms  of  phenomena  manifested  by  something: 
it  is  not  yet  proved  that  th^  are  the  essential  manifestation,  or 
that  they  neoeaarily  follow  ^e  same  combination  of  causes  in  dif- 
ferent individuals,  or  even  in  the  same  individual 

The  Bethlehem  Beport  only  afibrds  the  concrete  fitcts^  that  the 
patient  was  violent  or  dangerous,  mischievous^  tranquil,  dte*  In  the 
Beport  of  Han  well,  1856,  the  disease  ia  classified  under  five  heada^— 
thu%  out  of  1023  patients^  463  are  placed  under  mania,  the  sexes 
being  almost  equally  affected.  Melancholia,  162 :  men,  56;  women, 
106.  So  that  it  appears  the  female  is  much  more  prone  to  a  de- 
spondent state  than  the  male  in  insanity.  Incoherence  is  the  third 
head  or  division,  in  whidx  were  31  males  and  93  females.  Plrobably 
some  would  include  this  division  imder  the  head  of  mania.  Imbe- 
cility affects  92  males  and  101  females;  dementia,  23  males  and  46 
females.  There  are  at  Hanwell  439  males  and  534  females;  the 
surplus  of  females  appears  to  be  due  to  the  greater  prevalence  of  melan- 
cholia and  incoherence.  In  Salp^tri^re  and  Blc^tre  there  remained, 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1855,  2117  patients,  of  whom  1624  were^bti^ 
268  idiots  and  imbeciles,  225  epileptics — 750  of  the  2117  were  malo^ 
and  1367  females. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  cannot  help  remarking, 
that  what  is  still  a  desideratum  in  medicine  with  r^;ard  to  insanity, 
IS  a  carefully  collected  series  of  cases  scientifically  observed,  without 
previous  mental  bias;  and  a  philosophical  analysis  of  them.  Such  a 
work  must  be  productive  of  valuable  results.  The  terms  psychiatrics 
and  p^chiatricians  have  lately  been  much  in  vogue  among  the  speci- 
alky  of  mad-doctors,  but  insanity  has  not  passed  out  of  the  realms 
of  the  physician.  It  is  true  that  the  physician  may  require  some 
familiarity  with  psychology,  but  in  investigating  disease,  the  first 
thing  necessary  is  the  collection  of  facts;  and  though  the  operations 
of  the  mind  are  equally  facts  as  much  as  any  series  of  actions  in  the 
physical  world,  yet  there  is  this  difference — ^the  one  set  of  fiicts  is 
exterior,  the  other  interior  :  that  which  is  outward  can  be  observed 
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by  two  indmduals  at  the  same  time,  but  the  inward  can  be  only  known 
to  the  subject.  We  can,  it  is  true,  reason  out  motives  by  analogy, — 
that  is,  from  the  conduct  of  others  we  may,  by  practice  and  tact, 
guess  at  the  train  of  inward  actions  that  preceded  the  outward  mani- 
festation. But  even  in  healthy  action,  how  often  do  we  misconstrue  the 
inward  motive — how  frequently  do  we  ascribe  a  special  line  of  condact 
to  wrong  motives  which  really  have  been  dictated  by  right !  And  so 
it  must  be  with  our  estimates  of  the  motives  of  the  actions  of  the 
insane.  M.  Falret,  in  his  '  Le9on8  Cliniques,'  points  out  the  different 
state  of  mind  which  may  lead  to  manifestations  closely  allied  in  cha- 
racter, and  which  have  been,  in  fsct,  included  in  one  name.  He 
instances  the  form  of  malady  called  kleptomania  and  homicidal  mono- 
mania,  which,  says  he,  can  scarcely  ever  be  considered  as  the  modifi- 
cation or  exaltation  of  an  inherent  propensity  existing  naturally  in  alL 
-For  example,  one  patient  may  be  induced  to  commit  murder  for  the 
sake  of  revenge,  another  in  obedience  to  some  delusion.  There  are 
patients  who  would  kill  their  own  children,  that  they  might  go  to 
heaven,  or  that  they  might  escape  the  cares  of  the  world.  Again : 
patients  refuse  food,  some  from  a  wish  to  destroy  themselves,  others  to 
preserve  their  life,  believing  that  the  food  is  poisoned.  In  making 
observations  of  such  sjrmptoms,  care  should  be  taken  to  desciibe  the 
concrete  fact,  without  attempting  to  find  a  motive— to  keep  to  what 
is  certain,  and  not  pass  to  what  must  be  conjecture.  Undoubtedly, 
psychological  observations  are  useful,  but  only  so  far  as  they  are  true. 
The  object  and  end  of  our  art  is,  after  all,  restoration  of  the  patient  to 
bodily  health.  If  the  body  can  be  put  into  order,  the  mind  doubtless 
will  be  restored  to  its  healthy  action;  the  forms — the  Protean  forms 
which  the  disease  assumes — may,  however,  aid  us  in  prognosis.  The 
mad-doctor  ought  in  an  especial  manner  to  be  a  physician,  for  he  haa 
particularly  to  be  guided  by  physical  signs,  and  in  many  instances 
almost  exclusively  by  them.  In  this,  indeed,  is  the  only  difiei*ence  in 
the  specialty,  so  far  as  diagnosis  is  concerned. 

Dr.  Hood's  chapter  on  the  Morbid  Appearances  after  Beatii  is  the 
next  which  presents  itself,  and  is  the  scantiest  of  all.  The  subject  is 
dismissed  in  three  pages. 

The  Medical  Officers  of  Colney  Hatch  publish  in  their  Annual 
Report  a  summaiy  of  post-mortem  appearances,  but  there  is  in 
scarcely  any  collection  of  recorded  autopsies  any  attempt  to  separate 
the  cases  according  to  the  phenomena  presented  during  life  A  series 
of  autopsies  of  insane  persons  is  to  l>e  found  in  *  The  Psychological 
Journal,'*  by  Dr.  Webster  ;  but  one  of  the  most  original  investigations 
is  that  of  Dr.  Skae,  of  Edinburgh.  In  an  appendix  to  the  'Annual 
Bepoi-t  of  the  Royal  Edinburgh  Asylum  for  1854,*  is  a  very  elaborate 
and  valuable  abstract  of  the  cerebral  pathology  of  411  cases,  as 
observed  by  Dr.  Skae  during  seventeen  ycara.  In  this  abstract.  Dr. 
Skae  has  tabulated  the  appearances  observed  in  the  brain  :  the  most 
frequently  occumng  of  which  are  opacity  and  thickening  of  the  arach- 

•  Volfc  vii.  and  vHl.,  nlao  Bfed.-Chlr.  Trans.,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  374,  vol.  xxviii    n  4*>7  and 
ToKxAxU.,  pp.  115—130.  '*■    *  * 
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noid;  snbaraclinoid;  serous  effusion ;  serous  effusion  into  sac  of  arach- 
noid; congestion  of  membranes;  serous  effusion  in  lateral  ventricles; 
dark  colour  of  the  grey  matter  which  was  noticed  in  about  one-fifth  of 
the  whole ;  and  Dr.  Skae  thus  comments  on  this  table  of  pathological 
changes : — 

"  The  general  conclusions  to  be  derived  from  the  preceding  abstract,  are,  that 
in  a  lai^  proportion  of  the  deaths,  well-marked  appearances  were  found  indi- 
cating increased  vascular  action,  or  slow  inflammatoty  processes  affecting  the 
mem  cranes  of  the  brain,  and  producing  thickening  and  serous  effusion. 
'  "  These  appearances  were  most  constant  and  most  distinct  in  the  deaths  from 
general  panilysis,  where  there  was  also  found  a  peculiar  kind  of  softening  of  the 
grey  substance  of  the  brain,  and  on  examininip  this  part  of  the  brain  under  the 
microscope,  the  cells  of  which  it  is  principally  composed  appeared  to  be  en- 
larged and  altered  in  form.  In  these  cases,  adliesion  of  the  membranes  to  the 
sunace  of  the  convolutions  was  present  in  all  instances  where  there  was  not 
.such  a  quantity  of  serous  effusion  interspersed  to  prevent  it ;  in  stripping  off 
the  membranes,  small  layers  of  grey  matter  were  stripped  off  with  them,  parti- 
calarlj  on  the  lateral  surfaces  of  the  hemispheres. 

'*With  the  exception  of  the  morbid  changes  last  mentioned,  which  are 
limited  to  cases  of  general  paralysb,  all  the  other  morbid  appearances  are  found 
very  frequently  in  the  brains  of  persons  who  have  died  of  other  diseases,  and 
without  any  mental  affection.  And  on  the  other  hand,  cases  are  not  unfre- 
quently  to  be  met  with  in  the  dead-house  of  the  asylum,  of  patients  who  had 
exhibited  during  life,  for  many  months  or  even  years,  all  the  sympitoms  of 
raving  madness,  and  in  whose  brains  the  morbid,  appearances  described  are 
altogether  wanting,  and  in  which  the  brain  could  not  be  distinguished  from  that 
of  one  who  had  died  in  all  the  vigour  of  a  sound  mind." 

These  considerations  induced  Dr.  Skae  to  examine  the  brain  more 
minutely,  and  by  other  means  than  those  in  ordinary  use ;  ''  feeling 
that  pathologicfd  investigations  are  not  to  be  abandoned  until  we  have 
exhausted  all  our  means  of  observation.**  Accordingly  Dr.  Skae  com* 
menced  a  series  of  experiments  by  weighing  the  brain,  by  measuring 
the  thickness  of  the  grey  matter,  by  Durand  Fardel's  test  of  pouring 
a  stream  of  water  on  the  surface  of  the  cerebral  matter,  and  more 
lately,  by  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  the  grey  and  white  substance 
of  different  parts  of  the  brain.  Dr.  Skae  has  as  yet  only  published 
the  observations  and  deductions  from  the  weight  and  the  specific  gravity. 

With  respect  to  the  weight,  Dr.  Skae's  observations  extend  over 
109  cases — 98  males  and  101  females;  which  he  has  compared  with 
the  weights  collected  by  Dr.  Beed  and  Dr.  Peacock. 

The  comparison,  remarks  Dr.  Skae,  establishes  a  strong  presumption 
that  the  absolute  weight  of  the  brain  is  increased  in  the  insane ;  this 
increase  of  weight  appears  to  depend  chiefly  upon  an  increase  in  the 
weight  of  the  cerebellum. 

**  In  another  table,  the  ratio  between  the  cerebellum  (with  the  pons  and , 
medulla)  and  the  cerebrum  is  given  at  the  different  ages  distinguished.  .  •  . 
In  almost  every  instance  the  cerebellum  in  the  insane  is  heavier  in  relation 
to  the  cerebrum  than  it  is  in  the  sane.  From  the  average  of  the  entire 
number,  the  cerebellum  was  found  in  the  males  to  be  as  1  to  6'74S  in  the  insane, 
and  as  1  to  7'OG  in  the  sane;  and  in  the  females  as  1  to  C'ei  in  the  insane,  and 
only  1  to  7  in  the  sane :  the  cerebellum,  therefore,  is  considerably  heavier  in 
rektion  to  the  cerebrum  in  the  insane. 
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The  blowing  Tables,  made  fron^  calcxilations  drawn  from  the  last 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  and  the  Poor-law  Commis* 
flioners,  give  the  pioportion  of  insane  panpers  to  sane  in  every  coox^y. 
They  also  dtstiaguii^  between  the  Imatic  proper  and  the  idiot,  and 
give  the  relative  numbers  ef  the  insane  panpers  to  pauper  popnlatioB. 

Table  L  Om  Lunatic  or  Idiot  to  Inhabitants, 

1264  22.  Middlesex 662 

,    998  23.  Westmoreland 645 

.    974  24.  Devon 642 

940  25.  Nottiughara 626 

911  26.  Snrrev 613 

890  27.  Dorse't 619 

868  28.  Bedford 603 

803  29.  Norfolk 595 

786  30.  Bucks 592 

784  31.  Essex 679 

783  32.  Southampton 559 

765  33.  Somerset 544 

753  34,  Salop 532 

751  35.  Hereford 531 

754  36.  Hertford 513 

718  37.  Leicester 511 

707  38.  Northampton 508 

696  39.  Oxford 608 

689  40.  Berks 464 

676  41.  Wills 460 

663  42.  Gloucester 454 


1.  Durham     .    •    •    •    • 

2.  Stafford 

3.  York,  West  Riding  .    . 

4.  Chester 

5.  Lancaster 

6.  Cornwall 

7.  Northumberland  .    .    . 

8.  Monmouth 

9.  Cambridge 

10.  Huntingdon    .    •    •    • 

11.  Warwick    .    .    .     .    . 

12.  Lincoln 

13.  Rutland 

14.  Derby 

15.  Cumberland    .... 

16.  York,  North  Biding .    . 

17.  Sussex 

18.  Kent 

19.  York,  East  Riding    .    . 

20.  Worcester 

21.  Suffolk 


Average    .    .    .......    703 


Table  11.  One  Lunatic  to  entire  Fopuiation. 


1.  Durham    .... 

2.  Chester     .... 

3.  Stafford     .... 

4.  York,  West  Biding. 

5.  Northumberland     . 

6.  Cambridge     .     .    . 

7.  Westmoreland   ,    - 

8.  Cornwall  .    .    .    . 

9.  Derby 

10.  Sussex      .... 

11.  Lancaster.     .     .    . 

12.  Lincoln     .... 

13.  Monmouth    .    •    • 

14.  Huntin«lon  .    •    • 

15.  Warwick  .    •    .    . 

16.  Worcester     .     .    . 

17.  York,  East  Riding  . 

18.  Hereford  .... 

19.  Somerset  .... 

20.  Cumberland  .     .    . 

21.  Bedford    .... 


2123 
1779 
1767 
1678 
1666 
1541 
1521 
1482 
1394 
1389 
1380 
1363 
1218 
1156 
1119 
1118 
1088 
1082 
1069 
1058 
1053 


22.  Southampton      .    • 

23.  Devon 

24.  York,  North  Riding 

25.  Kent 

26.  Suffolk      .... 

27.  Norfolk    .... 

28.  Rutland    .... 

29.  Dorset 

30.  Nottingham  .    .     . 

31.  Essex 

32.  Northampton     .    . 

33.  Bucks 

34.  Surrey.     *    .     .    . 

35.  Hertford  .... 

36.  Salop 

37.  Leicester  .... 

38.  Wilts 

39.  Oxford      .... 

40.  Middlesex      .    .    . 

41.  Berks 

42.  Gloucester     .    .    . 


1047 

1029 

1026 

1025 

1025 

1025 

1004 

973 

968 

967 

930 

926 

918 

872 

847 
846 
845 
809 
800 
792 
705 


Average 1110 
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Table  m.  One  Idiot  io  ewtin  JPopulaiion. 


1.  Middlesex     .    .    .    .    . 
S.  Durhaift    ••.... 

3.  Eutland 

4.  Lancaster.    .    .    .    .    . 

5.  Warwick  ...... 

6.  Comberland 

7.  Hnntingdon 

8.  York,  North  Riding    .    . 

9.  Monmouth    ..... 

10.  Yerk,  West  Ridii^     .    . 

11.  Stafford 

12.  CorawaM 

13.  Kent 

14.  Chester 

15.  Suffolk 

16.  York,  East  Biding  .    .    . 

17.  Surrey 

18.  Northumberland     .    .    . 

19.  linooln 

20.  Worcester 

21.  Devon .    .    i.    .    .    .    . 

Average 


3848 
3142 
3013 
2675 
2632 
2500 
2437 
2383 
2353 
2316 
2308 
2273 
2162 
1993 
1880 
1876 
1^43 
1813 
1742 
1709 
1703 


22.  Dorset.    . 

23.  Bucks  .    . 

24.  Derby  .    . 

25.  Cambridge 

26.  Nottingham 

27.  Essex  . 

28.  Sussex. 

29.  Salop   . 

30.  Norfolk 

31.  Bedford 

32.  Oxford. 

33.  Leicester 

34.  Gloucester 

35.  Hertford  . 

36.  Southampton 

37.  Westmoreland 

38.  Berks  .    .    . 

39.  Northampton 

40.  Somerset  .    . 

41.  Hereford  .    . 

42.  Wilts   .    .    . 


1650 
1637 
1627 
1602 
1558 
1442 
1438 
1432 
1416 
1411 
1361 
1298 
1274 
1246 
1196 
1119 
1116 
1113 
1106 
1043 
1010 
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Tabu  IV.  One  iMnaiU  to  Faupen  Beliewd. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 

17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
2L 


Cambridge 102 

Northumberland    ....  81 

Soneraet 76 

Durham 74 

Hereford 73 

Suffolk 71 

Sussex     .......  69 

Dorset 68 

Westmoreland 65 

Essex 64 

Worcester 63 

Wilts 63 

Huntingdon 63 

Hertford 63 

Bucks 60 

Cornwall 69 

Bedford 58 

Monmouth 57 

Soathamptoa 56 

Norfolk    . 56 

Lincoln .55 


22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 


Devon 55 

Chester 53 

Berks 53 

Oxford 52 

Kent  ........  50 

York,  West  Biding    ...  48 

Stafford 48 

Northampton 48 

Rutland 47 

Laneaster 45 

Surrey 44 

Leieester.    .••...  43 

Cumberland 42 

Salop 40 

Nottingham 40 

York,  iNorth  Biding   ...  35 

Warwick 34 

York,  East  Biding .    ...  32 

GRoiieester    .«•...  30 

28 

, 21 


Middkaex 


Average 
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6.  Cambridge 106 

7.  Bucks 106 

8.  Kent 106 

9.  Durham 103 

10.  Middlesex 102 


1.  Rutland 141 

2.  Suffolk 139 

3.  Huntingdon 133 

4.  Dorset 117 

5.  Monmouth 110 


^6  Reviews.  [Jan. 

The  use  of  baths,  warm  and  cold,  is  generally  approved  of.  A  x>ro« 
longed  warm  bath  was  much  recommended,  on  account  of  its  sedative 
influence,  at  one  time ;  but  the  high  character  it  once  received  does 
not  appear  to  be  maintained.  The  shower-bath  is  used  in  nearly 
every  asylum,  and  its  power  of  allaying  excitement  generally  believed. 
It  also  appears  to  have  a  special  influence  on  the  malady.  No  doubt 
the  use  of  the  bath  is  unpleasant  to  some,  but  by  no  means  to  aU 
patients ;  the  unpleasantness  of  the  remedy  ought  not  to  form  any 
part  of  the  prescription  when  this  bath  is  ordered.  It  is  not  the 
moral,  but  the  physical  effects  for  which  the  bath  is  indicated. 

With  respect  to  JWe^— 

"Experieuce  has  shown,"  says  Dr.  Hood,  "the  necessitjr  of  providing  a 
liberal  diet  for  the  insane.  Dr.  Thumam  very  carefully  mvestigated  this 
point,  and  with  a  desire  to  arrive  at  some  general  conclusion  as  to  the  influence 
of  diet  upon  recovery  or  death,  he  examined  the  statistics  of  several  county 
asylums  in  England." 

"In  the  three  asylums  with  the  more  liberal  diet,  we  find,"  says  Dr.  Tliur- 
nam,  "  that  the  recoveries  averaged  43'7  per  cent.,  and  that  the  mean  mortality 
was  9'35  per  cent. ;  whilst  in  the  four  institutions  in  which  the  diet  was  less 
liberal  ana  nutritious,  the  recoveries  only  averaged  36*75  per  cent.,  and  the 
mean  mortality  was  14!'54  per  cent." 

Moral  TrecUtnent. — Under  this  head  is  included  the  once  all-im* 
portant  question  of  restraint  and  non-restraint.  The  system  of  treat- 
ment without  the  employment  of  mechanical  restraint  was  inaugurated 
more  than  ten  years  ago,  and  therefore  the  principle  scarcely  belongs 
to  the  present  Eeview.  In  England  it  may  now  be  said  to  be  fully  and 
firmly  established ;  it  would  be  of  little  use,  therefore,  to  re-open  the 
subject.  A  considerable  amount  of  the  literature  connected  with  the 
special  department  of  medicine  has  been  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
this  certainly  important  question ;  but  our  task  will  be  chiefly  con- 
fined to  that  of  the  historian,  and  to  a  few  remarks  connected  with 
matters  about  which  there  appears  to  be  some  misconception  on  the 
part  of  the  public  and  the  profession.  It  has  occurred  to  the  writer 
to  be  asked,  privately,  and  in  a  kind  of  doubting  confidential  tone, 
whether  there  was  not  really  some  mode  of  coercion  useil.  When  it 
is  asserted  that  the  non-resti^nt  system  is  pursued,  say  such  persons,  we 
of  course  understand  that,  as  a  rule,  the  patients  are  not  restrained,  or 
only  for  very  short  periods ;  and  he  has  even  been  asked  to  show  the 
chair  or  rotatory  engine  used.  Others  have  imagined  that  the 
patient  has  been  pretty  well  initiated  to  obedience  on  his  admission 
by  being  nearly  half  drowned  in  a  cold  bath.  Such  nonsense  will 
appear  to  those  conversant  with  the  actual  state  of  practice,  too 
absurd  to  mention,  and  too  ridiculous  to  require  a  refutation.  It 
may  be  as  well  to  state  generally,  perhaps,  that  by  the  non-restraint 
system  is  meant  an  entire  absence  of  anything  like  coercion,  either 
by  mechanical  means,  by  punishments^  or  by  threats  of  any  kind 
whatever. 

There  are  now  about  14,000  lunatics  under  treatment  in  our  large 
English  county  asylums,  and  thei-e  is  less  hardship  or  severity  towards 
any  of  these  than  is  practised  towards  the  scholars  in    our  public 
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schools.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  if  a  single  strait-jacket  were 
called  for,  no  such  a  thing  could  be  produced  bj  any  of  the  officers 
Laying  charge  of  the  treatment  of  these  14^000  lunatics ;  and  this 
&ct  is  at  once  an  answer  to  the  question  whether  the  system  of  non- 
restraint  can  be  carried  out,  and  whether  or  not  mechanical  restraint 
can  be  wholly  abandoned.  Mechanical  restraint,  we  learn  from  Dr« 
Hood,  was  not  wholly  discarded  at  Bethlehem  till  1850  ;  the  use  of 
restraint  lingered  there  as  long  as  in  any  large  English  asylum — it 
was  entirely  suppressed  only  on  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Hood,  from 
whom  we  learn  that  so  late  as  1846  there  were  as  many  as  sixty-nine 
instances  of  the  employment  of  mechanical  restraint. 

In  the  year  1854,  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  of  England  issued 
a  circular  to  the  superintendents  and  propiietors  of  all  the  asylums, 
requesting  their  views  upon  the  subjects  of  restraint  and  seclusion  at 
that  period.  Twenty-two  of  the  chief  county  asylums  had  abandoned 
the  use  of  restraint,  and  ^ye  had  not.  Since  that  date  some  of  these 
five  asylums  have  passed  imder  other  superintendence,  and  at  the 
present  day  there  is  not,  it  is  believed,  a  single  county  asylum  where 
mechanical  restraint  is  maintained  as  a  principle.  The  Commissioners 
also  at  the  same  period  received  answers  from  many  proprietors  of 
private  asylums,  one-half  of  whom  were  found  to  be  advocates  of 
mechanical  restraint.  The  superintendents  of  the  public  asylums 
were  therefore  for  non-restraint,  and  the  superintendents  of  the  private 
asylums  advocated  restraint.  There  were  in  that  period  nearly  13,000 
patients  in  the  county  asylums,  and  about  5,000  in  the  private 
asylums.  The  key  to  this  difference  of  opinion  is  suggested  by  the 
Commissioners  themselves  : 

"  For  ourselves,  we  have  long  been  convinced,  and  have  steadily  acted  on 
the  conviction,  that  the  possibuity  of  dispensing  with  mechanical  coercion  in 
the  management  of  the  insane,  is,  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  a  mere  question 
of  expense."  (Eighth  Report,  p.  42.) 

But  could  the  superintendents  of  the  county  asylums  have  had  any 
undue  bias  in  forming  their  opinions  against  restraint  1  It  was  known, 
certainly,  as  stated  in  the  above  extract,  that  the  Commissioners  had 
"  longbeen  convinced;"  but  the  superintendents  of  the  public  asylums  are 
much  more  independent  of  the  Commissioners  than  the  proprietors  of 
the  private  asylums.  Many  of  the  advocates  of  non-restraint  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  inauguration  of  the  milder  system,  and  therefor© 
could  not  have  been  personally  interested  in  the  success  of  either. 

The  controversies  connected  with  the  introduction  of  non-restraint 
have  now  nearly  ceased  in  this  country  ;  but  there  is  one  accusation 
brought  by  the  advocates  of  mechanical  restraint  which  requires  a 
remark.  They  accuse  their  opponents  of  employing  seclusion  to  an 
unwarrantable  extent,  and  also  occasionally  of  employing  nauseating 
and  depi-essing  medicinal  agents. 

That  any  of  the  advocates  of  non-restraint  employ  such  means 
more,  or  as  much,  or  less,  than  those  who  use  mechanical  restraint, 
appears  to  be  entirely  without  proof. 

Mechanical  restraint  is  still  employed,  however,  in  most,  if  not 
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eyeary  other  doimtry,  but  England.     In  Scotland,  the  Scotch  Com- 
mission report : 

"  Personal  restraint,  br  application  of  the  strait-waistooat,  or  of  straps  or 
mnfs,  is  almoti  eiUirelj/  banished  from  the  chartered  asylnms ;  but  we  have 
reason  to  think  that  seclusion  for  long  periods  is  frequently  used." 

In  Ireland,  the  Commiarioners  have  recently  addressed  a  circalar  to 
all  the  saperintendents  of  asylums  under  their  inspection,  requesting  to 
be  informed  if  mechanical  restraint  is  employed.  They  received  nine- 
teen replies  to  their  questions,  from  which  it  appears  that  some  form, 
of  mechanical  restraint  is  still  used  in  all  but  three — ^viz.,  Maryborough, 
Sligo,  and  Killamey. 

In  France,  Germany,  and  every  other  country  of  which  we  have 
received  reports,  mechanical  restraint  continues  to  be  extensively  em- 
ployed, boUi  in  the  public  and  private  establishmmits.  In  America, 
the  arguments  for  the  abolition  of  mechanical  restraint  are  treated 
with  scarceJy  becoming  temper  ;  but  what  but  good  can  foe  intended 
by  those  who  would  desire  to  see  restraint  abandoned  3 

*'The  sentiments  of  American  psychologists  at  the  present  day  may  be 
found  in  the  Report  of  the  tenUi  meeting  of  the  Medicai  Superintendents  of 
American  Institutes  for  the  Insane,  pubSshed  in  the  'Journal  of  Insanity'  for 
July,  1855.  In  a  discussion  following  the  reading  of  the  paper  upon  the  Non- 
restraint  System,  the  conclusions  of  tae  writer,  unfavouraole  to  the  abolition 
of  restraint?,  were  concurred  in  by  all  the  members  present."* 

It  will  be  asked.  Do  the  advocates  of  non-restraint  insist  that  there 
is  no  exception  to  be  made  to  the  rule  1  On  this  they  appear  to  be 
almost  imanimoudy  agreed  also,  that  most  certainly  cases  will  now 
and  then  occur  which  require  and  necessitate  a  mechanical  restraint, 
but  that  such  cases  are  of  extremely  rare  occurrence.  These  cases  are 
chiefly  those  requiring  the  application  of  surgical  dressings,  and 
which  the  patients  are  disposed  to  disturb  or  remove.  But  this  is 
always  to  be  borne  in  mind — in  making  an  exception  to  the  gene- 
ral rule — that  the  profession  of  the  principle  of  non-restraint  by  an 
institution  is  of  itself  a  great  moral  remedy,  and  it  sliould  not  there- 
fore be  readily  departed  from. 

Seclusion, — It  has  been  charged  against  the  advocates  of  non- 
restraint  that  they  make  too  great  a  use  of  seclusion.  The  Commis- 
sioners in  Lunacy,  with  their  questions  on  the  use  of  restraint,  included 
others  also  on  the  use  of  seclusion.  There  appears  to  be  a  consider- 
able misi^prehension — ^we  will  not  say  misconstruction^-of  what  the 
advocates  of  non-restraint  mean  by  seclusion.  The  restrainers,  in 
their  advocacy  of  the  strait-jacket,  say  that  it  allows  the  patient  more 
freedom  than  seclusion.  They  intimate  that  to  seclude  a  patient  is 
meant  to  shut  him  up  in  a  small  dark  cell  or  room,  denuded  of  its 
furniture,  and  with  the  shutters  dosed,  and  that  this  is  practised  very 
extensively.  Dr.  Sankey,  in  his  report  of  the  female  department  of 
the  HanwellAaylum  for  1855,  says : 

."  Scdusicm,  or  the  temporary  confinement  of  a  patient  in  her  bed-room,  is, 
without  question,  a  powerful  remedial  agent.    Its  effect  in  nine  cases  out  of 

•  Journal  of  Imwiity,  Jan.  18S7. 
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ten  is  of  a  soothing  character.  If  the  opposite  effect  be  ppodaced,  its  use  is 
at  once  contra-indicated.  The  power  of  seclusion  to  allay  excitement  consists 
in  its  csapability  of  removing  the  patient  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  action  of  all 
exciting  causes." 

For  the  purpOBes  of  secLusiony  the  patient's  own  bed-room  is  uauallj 
fldected.  In  most  cases^  after  a  short  period  the  patient  beoomes  quiet, 
and  often  lies  down. 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  moral  treatment,  there  is 
another  matter  which  is  much  misunderstood  by  the  public  and  pro* 
lesion  generally,  but  about  which  all  this  class  of  specialists  are  well 
agreed — and  that  is,  the  proper  functions  and  necessary  powers  that 
should  be  given  to  the  superintendents  of  asylums.  The  superintendents 
themselves  say  that  their  authority  should  be  paramount  to  everything. 
The  public  are  incredulous,  and  believe  that  a  mere  desire  for  power 
dictates  such  an  opinion.  The  interests  and  well-doing  of  the  patients 
are  so  connected  with  this  matter,  that  it  deserves  especial  mention. 
Intimately  connected  with  this  is  the  construction  of  the  asylum  or 
hospital  ia  which  the  treatment  is  to  be  carried  out.  The  same  con- 
clusion with  respect  to  the  powers  of  the  superintendent-physician 
was  arrived  at  by  a  oommiBsion  of  inquiry  in  America.  The  Gom« 
missioners  in  Lunacy  have  also  frequently  expressed  their  opini<Ni 
to  the  same  effect.  But  the  weight  of  authority  will  be  less  con- 
Tincing  than  an  enumeration  of  some  of  the  reasons  that  have  led 
to  this  contusion.  They  may  be  thus  briefly  stated.  The  first  indica- 
tion in  the  treatment  of  any  disease  is,  if  possible,  to  throw  the  affected 
organ  out  of  work,  to  procure  rest  lor  it  If  it  be  a  bone  that  is 
broken,  we  place  it  in  splints;  if  it  be  the  digestion,  we  pres<»ibe 
articles  known  to  digest  easily,  and  so  on.  The  brain  being  afiected, 
the  fint  indication  is  to  obtain  mental  rest  for  the  patient,  to  secure 
perfect  freedom  from  all  irritating  agents.  Now,  with  the  mental 
organs,  these  irritating  agents  are,  external  objects  generally,  and  not 
only  objects,  but  actions ;  influences,  both  external  and  internal ; 
and  all  the  varied  matters  about  which  the  mind  can  be  occupied. 
In  fact,  there  is  not  a  single  rule  or  regulation  of  the  house  Idiat  may 
Bot  happen  to  be  a  special  annoyance,  and  therefore  an  irritant,  to 
some  one.  Whether  that  rule  relate  to  the  conduct  of  the  patient  him- 
sdf  or  others,  whether  it  relate  to  the  order  of  the  house,  the  diet, 
the  time  of  rising  or  going  to  bed,  the  position  <^a  piece  of  furniture, 
the  longings  of  his  appetite,  his  cravings,  his  disgust,  his  feais,  suspi- 
cions or  hopes,  all  have  to  be  studied  in  the  oondnct  of  the  house;  and 
more, — when  an  alteration  is  necessary,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
it  should  be  promptly  made. 

^The  principle  which  decides  this  question, — Le.,  whether  the  medieal 
Moot  shall  be  the  supreme  director  of  the  ssylum — is  this  (says  M.  Fahet) : 
Are  the  mattsn  ooniieoted  with  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  an  asylum 
of  a  nature  to  exercise  a  moral  influence  upon  the  patient,  or  are  they  not  ? 
If  they  are,  it  is  evident  that  these  measures  should  be  within  the  domain  of 
the  physician.  But  can  any  one  doubt  it  P  Ail  the  circumstances  by  which 
the  patient  is  surrounded  constitute  an  essential  part  of  the  moral  treatment, 
and  it  is  only  on  the  condition  that  the  physician  have  the  entire  disposal  and 
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conduct  of  these,  that  lie  can  effectually  oppose  and  anta^nize  these  varieties 
of  means  to  the  varieties  of  disposition  ana  character  of  his  patients." 


The  duty  of  the  alienist  physician  is  not  merely  to  prescribe,- 
siirgcon  is  not  content  to  order  the  amputation  of  a  leg  or  the  ad- 
justment of  a  splint,  but  he  peiforms  the  neoessaiy  operation  him- 
self: so  must  the  superintendent  of  the  asylum  of  the  insane.  His 
presence,  his  support,  his  assurance  of  sympathy,  his  friendship  and 
interest,  are  what  the  patient  looks  for  and  rests  upon ;  he  therefore 
should  be  always  at  hand  to  administer  to  each  patient  himself 

Until  these  matters  are  regularly  understood,  the  insane  cannot  be 
properly  cared  for;  and  while  the  profession  generally  entertain  crude 
ideas  on  this  very  important  subject,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
the  public  and  the  magistracy,  with  whom  the  general  control  of  all 
matters  connected  with  asylums  is  vested,  incredulous.  The  superin- 
tendents themselves  are  perhaps  placed  out  of  court,  on  account  of 
being,  or  being  supposed  to  be,  interested  parties ;  but  if,  when  other 
medical  men  are  appealed  to,  they  side  against  the  superintendents, 
the  specialist  may  write  in  vain — the  opinions  and  labours  of  Pinel, 
Esquirol,  Conolly,  the  Committee  of  American  Physicians,  and  those 
of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  frequently  expressed,  become  abor- 
tive. 

This  matter  has  been  dwelt  upon  by  us  at  some  length  for  two 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  because  the  opinion  formed  by  ourselves 
from  reading  the  best  authors  and  from  actual  experience,  is  not  in 
accordance  with  our  own  first  impressions,  and,  as  we  believe,  with  the 
first  and  crade  impressions  of  the  medical  public  generally;  and 
secondly,  a  right  understanding  of  the  case  by  the  profession  is  really 
of  imix>rtance  to  the  success  of  the  labours  of  the  specialist.  The 
alienist  physician  requires  the  support  of  his  professional  brethren 
rather  tlian  his  opposition  with  the  public  in  this  matter. 

From  a  misunderstanding  of  these  things  it  is  that  we  see  such 
monster  establishments  erected  as  those  of  Colney  Hatch  and  Han  well, 
and  to  both  of  which  it  is,  we  perceive  by  the  last  Report,  proposed 
to  add.  The  fault  of  this  is  due  to  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy, 
with  whom  alone  rests  the  power  of  giving  or  withholding  consent 
to  the  construction  of  such  unwieldy  establishmenta  And  that 
the  Commissioners  are  fully  aware  of  the  evils  that  result  from 
asylums  of  such  gigantic  proportions,  and  that  they  concur  in 
the  opinions  expressed  above,  is  evident  from  a  letter  addressed  by 
themselves  to  the  Committee  of  Visitors  of  Hanwell,  published  in 
their  last  Keport : 

"  The  Board  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  asylums  beyond  a  certain  size 
are  most  objectionable.  Experience  has  proved,  that  besides  not  offering  those 
pecuniary  advantages  in  construction  or  working  which  might  reasonably  be 
expected  in  some  instances,  the  original  cost  of  the  building,  and  also  the  rate 
of  maintenance  for  patients,  have  been  found  to  be  even  higher  than  in  smaller 
establishments,  witnout  any  corresponding  advantages  to  the  patients,  and 
certainly  with  fewer  means  towards  their  medical  treatment  and  cure."* 

*  Letter  of  the  CummiMioners  to  Committee  of  the  Hanwell  Asylum. 
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The  certain  size  to  which  the  Cominissioners  would  limit  theasyluind 
is  thus  expressed  in  the  same  letter : 

"  It  is  moreover  a  fact  within  the  experience  of  the  Commissioners,  that  the 
due  supervision  and  constant  attention  to  the  mental  and  bodily  health  of 
lunatic  patients,  individually  requires,  and  should  exact,  such  a  Hmitation  as 
the  meuical  officer  rcspousiDle  for  the  charge  can  fiud  fairly  compatible  with 
his  individual  powers  and  duties." 

It  is  clearly  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  therefore,  that  each 
asylum  should  be  governed  by  one  superintendent,  and  that  that  one 
should  be  a  medical  man ;  and  considering  that,  for  the  purposes  of 
using  every  external  agent  as  a  remedy,  eveiy  transaction  should  be 
known  to  the  physician,  the  limit  of  the  establishment  must  evidently 
not  extend  beyond  his  individual  powers  :  unless  he  knows  every  ope- 
ration, every  work,  every  occupation  going  on,  how  can  he  take  ad- 
vantage of  them  to  employ  them  for  the  amusement  or  diversion  of 
the  patient's  mind  1  The  size  considered  to  be  proper  by  different 
writers  varies  from  200  to  450  beds;  it  is  obvious,  however,  that  the 
number  of  patients  that  one  man  could  treat  must  depend  somewhat 
upon  the  character  of  the  cases.  A  Special  Commission  was  formed 
to  consider  this  particular  subject  in  America,  and  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions were  agreed  upon.  The  highest  number  considered  proper  for 
one  building  to  accommodate  was  fixed  by  them  at  250,  but  they 
considered  200  a  preferable  maximum.* 

Esquirol,  in  the  early  period  of  his  life,  was  called  upon  to  report 
to  the  Ereoch  Government  upon  the  proper  number  of  patients  that 
should  be  accommodated  in  one  asylum.  His  first  report  fixed  upon 
from  400  to  500  patients  as  the  utmost  limit;  but  in  a  foot-note  dated 
twenty  years  subsequently,  he  says,  "  My  subsequent  experience  con* 
vinces  me  that  this  number  is  much  too  great;  I  would  reduce  it 
one-half.*' 

Independent  of  the  disadvantages  connected  with  the  working  of 
a  large  establishment,  divided  into  numerous  separate  departments, 
there  is  another  evil,  which  is  due  to  a  false  economy,  or  perhaps 
to  a  growing  desire  prevalent  for  centralization,  and  that  is,  the 
construction  of  but  one  large  asylum  for  each  county,  and  which, 
if  placed  in  the  most  central  position  that  could  be  found,  must 
necessarily  be  very  remote  from  the  homes  of  those  patients  who  live 
near  the  borders.  Besides  this,  there  is  another  anomaly  connected 
with  the  law  as  at  present  worked.  The  asylums  are  constructed  by 
the  county  rate ;  certain  boroughs  do  not  contribute  to  the  rates  of  the 
counties  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  consequently  the  insane  poor 
are  not  entitled  to  admission  into  the  county  asylum,  though  it  may 
be  situated  close  at  hand. 

This  evil  has  been  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Commissioners  in 
Lunacy,  but  little  appears  to  have  been  done  at  present  to  remedy  the 
eviL  The  Commissioners,  in  the  Keport  for  1856,  say,  in  speaking  of 
lunatics  belonging  to  boroughs, 

'*  At  present,  large  numbers  of  these  patients  are  sent  to  licensed  houses  far 

*  rgychological  Journal,  vol.  vli.  p.  298. 
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from  their  homes,  to  diatanees  someiimeB  exceeding,  and  often  acareelj  less, 
than  100  miles,  which  their  relations  and  friends  are  nnahle  to  traTeL  The 
savings  of  the  labouring  poor  are  quite  insufficient  in  most  cases  to  defray  the 
expense  of  such  ionmejs,  and  their  time  (constituting  their  means  of  existence) 
cannot  be  sparea  for  that  purpose.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  the  poor 
borough  lunatic  has  been  left  too  often  to  pass  a  considerable  portion  of  his  life, 
and  in  some  cases  to  die,  far  from  his  home,  and  without  any  of  his  nearest 
connexions  having  been  able  to  comfort  him  by  their  occasional  presence.  The 
borough  of  Portsmouth  not  eontribntiBg  to  the  expense  of  erection  of  the 
Gonnty  asylum,  send  their  patients  to  Camberwell  House,  neair  London,  a 
distance  of  nearly  100  miles,  and  they  pay  eleven  shillings  a-week  with  each ; 
the  county  asylum  is  within  a  few  miles  of  Portsmouth,  and  would  take  them 
for  tbirteen  shilling  a-week ;  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  eleven 
shillings  must  yiela  a  profit,  and  thirteen  not." 

Hitherto  we  have  acareelj  alluded  to  the  '  Report  of  the  ScoUidi 
Lunacy  Gommifisioo/  excepting  in  a  yery  cnrsorj  manner.  Before 
these  pages  meet  the  public  eye,  the  Legislature,  it  ia  hoped,  will  have 
put  into  operation  a  proper  remedy  for  the  state  of  things  brought  to 
light  by  the  Comnussioners. 

Many  remember  the  speech  of  Lord  Bhaftesbury  (at  that  period 
Lord  Ashley)  on  the  night  of  Tuesday,  July  23rd,  1844.  Lord 
Ashley  drew  sach  a  picture  of  the  state  of  lunatics  in  Eogland^  aa 
immediately  to  attract  public  attention  to  the  matter,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  present  Board  of  CommiasioDers  in  Lonacy  was  the 
resolt.  The  most  lamentable  thing  connected  with  the  Scotch  Com- 
mission  is,  perhaps^  that  it  should  be  required  at  all  thirteen  years 
after  the  reforms  in  England;  that  while  England  was  in  advance  of 
the  rest  of  the  civilized  world,  in  dose  proximity  there  existed  a  state 
of  things  disgraceful  to  any  country.  But  happily  the  greatest 
abuses  were  not  medical;  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  lunatics 
was  not  in  the  hands  of  the  medical  profession.  It  is  true  that 
there  existed  great  neglect  in  the  medical  administration  of  the 
Scotch  private  asylums,  but  this  was  not  the  fault  of  the  medical  man. 
He  in  most  instances  was  called  in  for  a  special  purpose,  and  the 
direction  of  the  management  of  the  house  was  in  the  majority  of  cases 
in  lay  bands,  and  often  under  the  jurisdiction  of  women. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  similar  state  of  things  formerly  existed  in 
England,  and  that  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  put  an  end  to  them. 
What,  it  will  be  asked,  w&ee  the  powers  given  to  the  Board  by  which 
they  were  enabled  to  accomplish  such  benefit?  the  powers  were 
peculiarly  English — the  power  of  reporting — a  power  which  may  be 
described  to  be  that  of  writing  a  severe  criticism  without  exposing 
themselves  to  an  action  for  libel.  This,  indeed,  was  all  that  they  possessed 
vnth  regard  to  the  public  asylums;  but  with  the  private  asylum  they  have 
the  power  or  means  of  cancelling  a  licence;  towards  the  private  asylum 
the  authority  is  great,  and  towards  the  public  asylum  it  has  been  found 
sufficient.  With  few  exceptions  the  visits  of  the  Commissioners 
are  received  by  the  governing  bodies  as  valuable  and  useful,  and  thej 
are  welcomed  with  every  courtesy.  With  some  few  they  are  re- 
buffed, and  with  these  their  power  is  merely  nominal.    As  an  instance 
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of  ibeir  powerkaBBeai  ta  act,  we  ms^  r^er  to  sone  correspoxideDoe 
ihttt  is  pablished  by  tbe  Committee  of  Tisitora  of  the  Haawell  Asylum 
in  their  last  Report^  m  wbich  it  will  be  seen  that  the  eonyictions  of 
the  Gommiasioners  w«re  strongly  expressed  for  one  mode  of  action — 
viz.,  against  the  proposed  enlargement  of  the  Hanwell  Asylum ;  and 
tiie  Committee  were  as  strongly  determined  to  enlarge  the  building ; 
and  after  one  or  two  letters,  in  which  the  parties  hold  an  argu- 
Bsent,  without  having  first  settled  upon  the  true  definition  of  the 
terma  ''  Medical  treatment/'  and  upon  the  signification  of  which  terms 
the  Commissioners  and  Committee  were  tota^y  at  Yanano^  the  Qqhsl- 
SEdastoners  seem  to  be  obliged  to  yield*    The  CommiBm<mers  state 
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'That  they  continue  to  be  of  opinion  that  to  build  a  third  asylum  would  be 
the  most  desirable  course ;  but  that,  observing  the  very  decided  conclusion  in 
faTour  of  the  opposite  course  at  which  the  goyerning  bodies  have  arrircd,  they 
forbear  to  press  further  at  this  time  views  whidi  they  see  to  be  in^fvaeticable.'' 

The  argument,  no  doubt,  appeared  to  the  Committee  to  be  entirely 
with  them,  and  is  stated  at  some  length  and  subtlety ;  but  the  fallacy 
of  the  whole  is  based  upon  the  misconception  of  what  is  medical 
treatment,  and  which  they  hold  in  common  with  most  c^  the  public, 
and  on  which  we  have  already  dwelt  at  some  length.  The  Committee 
would  define  medical  treatment  to  be  the  administration  of  thera- 
peutical agents,  the  Commissioners  agreeing  with  an  able  French 
writer,  that  "  Toutes  les  circonstances  dont  une  malade  est  enyironn6 
constituent  ime  partie  essentielle  du  traitement" 


Review  IV* 

1.  TreM  des  D^en^eseencee  Phyeigues^  IntdUcttidUa  et  Morelea  de 
rEepice  Humaine,  et  des  Caueee  qui  produisent  ees  Variitis  MatO" 
dives.  Par  le  Doctettr  B.  A.  Morel,  M6decin  en  Chef  de  TAsile 
des  Ali^nls  de  Saint- Yon  (Seine  Inf^rieure),  &c.  &c,  Accompagn6 
d'un  Atlas  de  12  Planchea— Parw,  1857.     pp.  700. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Physical,  Inteliecttialf  and  Moral  Degenerations  of 
the  ffuman  Race,  and  upon  the  Causes  which  produce  these  Morbid 
Varieties.  By  Dr.  Morel,  First  Physician  to  the  Asylum  for 
Lunatics  at  Saint- Yon,  in  the  Department  of  the  "  Seine  Inf<§- 
rieure." — Paris,  1857. 

2.  On  the  Transmission  from  Parent  to  Offspring  qf  some  Forms  of 
Disease  and  of  Morbid  Taints  and  Tendencies*  Bj  James 
Whitehead,  M.D.,  F.RC.a,  M.R.I.A.,  &e.  <bc.  Second  Edi- 
tion.— London,  1857.     8vo^  pp.  432. 

3.  TJie  Races  of  3fan:  a  Fragment,  By  Robert  Kkox,  M.D., 
Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  and  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Medicine  of  France. — London,  1850.  pp. 
479. 

NoTWiTHSTA2n)iNG    that   a  rigid  analysis   of  the  axiom,  la  vie  est 
Vensembk  des  fonctions  qui  resistent  ^  la  mort  (with  which  Bichat 
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opens  his  admirable  tractate*),  will  demonstrate  therein  a  vagueness  of 
expression  opposed  to  the  definiteness  required  in  the  formal  enunciation, 
of  a  general  law,  we  are  satisfied  that  Bichat's  idea  contains  within  it 
the  germs  of  the  nearest  approach  we  have  as  yet  been  able  to  make 
towards  a  satis&ctoTy  proximate  definition,  of  the  term  ^'lifa"  A 
study  of  the  paragraph  following  the  axiom  in  question,  and  which  is 
a  commentary  upon  it,  will  sufficiently  vindicate  the  truth  of  our 
remark.  "  Such  is,  in  fact^**  writes  the  great  physiologist,  *^  the  mode 
of  existence  of  living  bodies,  that  everything  surrounding  them  tends 
to  their  destruction.**  In  this  existence  is  involved  a  resistance  to  or 
a  force  opposing  such  destruction — a  force  known  to  us  only  like  other 
forces,  by  its  phenomena,  and  in  the  sum  of  whose  phenomena  is 
witnessed  the  expression  of  the  "  life.'*  The  more  peifect  working  out 
of  the  truth  included  in  Bichat*s  proposition,  and  its  rigorous  exposi- 
tion, can  be  examined  and  weighed  by  those  willing  to  follow  out  a 
train  of  close  yet  lucid  reasoning,  who  will  refer  to  the  third  part 
(general  synthesis)  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  '  Principles  of  Psycho- 
logy,'t  where  life  is  defined  as  ''  the  definite  combination  of  hetero- 
geneous changes,  both  simultaneous  and  successive,  in  correspondence 
with  external  coexistences  and  sequences."  (p.  368,  op.  ciL)  It  will 
be  fm-ther  seen  that  the  degree  of  life  varies  with  this  correspondence, 
which  latter  is  witnessed  progressing  from  low  to  higher  types  of 
vitality,  the  highest  life  being  found  in  the  most  complicated  environ- 
ments, and  the  lowest  in  environments  of  unusual  simplicity.  Perfect 
correspondence  would  be  perfect  life. 

"  Were  there  no  changes  in  the  environment  but  such  as  the  organism  had 
adapted  changes  to  meet,  and  were  it  ne?er  to  fail  in  the  efficiency  with  which 
it  met  them,  there  would  be  eternal  existence  and  universal  knowledge. 
Death  h^  natural  decay  occurs  because  in  old  age  the  relation  between  Uie 
integratmg  and  disintegrating  processes  going  on  in  the  organism,  gradually 
falls  out  of  correspondence  with  the  relation  oetwceu  oxygen  and  food  in  the 
environment,  and  eventually  the  disintegrating^  process  gets  so  far  in  advance, 
that  the  organism  becomes  unfit  to  act.  Death  from  disease  arises  either 
when  the  orcanism  is  congenitally  defective  in  its  power  to  balance  the  ordi- 
nary external  actions  by  the  ordinary  internal  actions,  or  when  there  has  taken 
place  some  unusual  external  action  to  which  there  was  no  answering  internal 
action.  Death  from  accident  implies  some  neighbouring  mechanical  changes, 
whose  antecedents  are  cither  unobserved  from  lack  of  attention,  or  are  so 
intricate  in  their  dependencies,  that  their  consequences  cannot  be  foreseen. 
In  each  of  these  cases,  the  relations  in  the  org:anism  fail  in  their  adjustment 
to  the  relations  in  the  environment.  Manifestly  if  to  every  outer  co-existence 
and  sequence  by  which  it  was  ever  in  any  degree  affected,  the  organism  pre- 
sented an  answering  process  or  act,  the  simultaneous  changes  would  be  indefi- 
nitely numerous  and  complex,  and  the  successive  ones  endless — the  corre- 
spondence would  be  the  greatest  conceivable,  and  the  life  the  highest  con- 
ceivable, both  in  degree  and  length."  (p.  383,  op,  cit.) 

Now,  in  the  oordination  of  actions  above  indicated  lies  (to  our 
mind)  the  force  of  reeietance  involved  in  the  axiom  of  Bichat.  But 
whence  springs,  it  may  be  asked,  the  antagonism  necessitating  '^  the 

•  R^herches  FhysiologiqnM  snr  la  Tie  et  la  Hort.    Par  Xarler  Bichat. 
t  The  Principlei  of  Psychology.    By  Herbert  Spencer.    London,  16(9,  pp.  858  et  seq. 
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continnoas  adjaatment  of  internal  relations  to  external  relations,**  an 
^ntagonisin  constantly  bo  powerful  that  the  co-ordination  cannot  be 
accomplished ;  or  whence  arises  it  that  the  power  of  co-ordinating  is 
so  weak  that  the  same  result  attains  ? 

Difficult  as  the  answer  to  these  questions  may  be,  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  our  humanity  amply  testify  to  the  universality  and  repetition 
of  the  occurrences.     As  we  begin  to  live,  we  begin  to  die. 

"  Art  !■  long  and  time  is  fleeting. 

And  our  hearts,  though  etout  and  brare. 
Still,  like  mnffled  dmmi,  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grare.** 

Be  the  origin  of  the  antagonism  what  it  may,  the  result  of  the 
unequal  contest  is  either  a  (variably)  rapid  destruction  of  the  organism, 
or  a  slow  but  sure  breaking  up  of  its  vital  unity  by  deperdition  and 
"  wear  and  tear.*'  The  direct  operation  of  the  several  &ctora  in  the 
destroying  environments  of  the  organism  is  more  or  less  definitely 
marked  according  to  circumstances ;  of  evidence  of  the  power  of  some, 
it  is  the  aim  of  M.  Morel  to  fumiih  proof  in  the  treatise  before  us. 

**  The  existence  of  a  primitive  type  imagined  by  the  mind  as  the  ehef-i*€suvre 
and  climax  of  creation,  is  a  fact  so  conformable  to  our  belief,  that  the  idea  of 
a  d^neration  of  our  nature  is  inseparable  from  that  of  a  deviation  from  this 
type,  which  includes  within  itself  the  elements  of  the  continuation  of  the 
species."  (p.  1.) 

The  deviation  is  to  be  seen  (according  to  our  author)  occurring  in  a 
twofold  manner — first,  in  the  form  of  certain  naiwral  modifiaUiana 
affecting  the  human  race,  resulting  from  the  influence  of  climate, 
nourishment,  and  domesticity,  and  which  have  as  their  normal  result 
the  final  adaptation  of  the  organism  to  the  climate  in  which  it  lives. 
Thus  certain  typical  characters  of  race  are  produced,  transmissible 
hereditarily,  constituting  the  varieties  of  the  huma|i  species.  On  the 
removal  of  the  organism,  however,  from  the  particular  climatorial, 
hygienic,  and  moral  environments  to  others,  the  tendency  is  observed 
of  the  variety  to  revert  to  a  more  primitive  type.  The  exact  force  of 
the  external  influences  here  alluded  to,  the  extent  of  the  "  natural 
modifications,"  and  particularly  what  adaptive  effects  can  arise  from 
the  co-ordinating  attribute  previously  pointed  out,  will  be  very 
differently  valued,  according  as  the  physiologist  belongs  to  one  or 
other  of  the  anthropological  schools  of  the  day.  One  of  these  asserts 
that  the  external  environments  (climate,  nourishment^  manners,  &c.) 
can  in  most  cases,  in  process  of  time,  so  alter  the  f^t^eique,  &c.,  of 
man,  as  to  render  him  capable  of  living  and  propagating  as  an 
aboriginal,  in  a  locality  very  materially  different  to  that  of  which  he  is 
originally  a  native.  It  admits  that  in  arriving  at  this  permanent 
*'  natural  modification"  of  the  species,  the  process  may  be  fiital  to  many 
of  those  undergoing  the  first  acclimatization,  or  even  to  numbers  of 
several  generations.  But  nevertheless  the  result  shall  be  that  different 
races^  so  to  speak,  become  fundamentally  and  permanently  trans- 
missibly  altered — an  alteration  to  continue,  however,  only  so  long  as 
the  necessitating  environments  shall  exist.     This  view  has  even  been 
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carried  to  the  ridiculous  extent  of  aasertiDg  that  the  European 
races  located  in  Northern  America  would  gradually  pass  into  Red 
Indians ! 

Mr.  Whitehead,  admitting  that  ''thote  aeyeral  diviaioiiB  of  the 
human  family  which  have  heen  classified  as  meet,  are  distinguished  by 
fundamental  peculiarities  of  organization  which  are  broadly  delineated, 
and  which  to  a  certain  degree  may  be  said  to  be  persist^it**  (p.  6),  yet 
maintains  that — 

"  It  is  by  no  means  tinreasonable  to  suppose  that  races  now  the  most  widely 
dissimilar  may  owe  their  distinguishing  (uiaracteristics  to  time  and  circum- 
stances [external  environments] ;  and  that  as  the  diyergence  has  been  constantly 
widening,  so  their  approximation  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  much  nearer 
in  ages  gone  by.  We  certainly  have  no  records  of  antique  date  of  that  high 
contrast  oetween  races  which  is  now  known  to  exist  between  the  African  and 
European."  (p.  4.) 

Tne  same  writer,  while  supporting  the  general  doctrine  that  organic 
deficiencies  and  irregularities — ^no  matter  how  produced,  whether  by 
accident,  or  existing  from  birth — are  liable  to  be  revived  in  the  ofibpring^ 
appears  to  us  also  not  indisposed  ^o  go  almost  hand  in  hand  with 
Mercatus,  (whom  he  quotes,*)  to  the  effect  of  having  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  quality,  character,  form,  structure,  proportion  or 
disproportion,  or  any  preternatural  condition,  whether  of  a  single 
member  or  organ,  or  existing  in  several  parts,  appearing  in  the  o£Espring, 
had  their  origin  in  the  parents,  the  grand-parents,  or  the  great  grand- 
parents. That  such  irregularities  or  defects  were  similar  in  their 
nature,  form,  and  locality  to  those  which  had  pre-existed  in  their 
ancestors;  that  Nature  employs  the  same  instrumentality  in  trans- 
mitting them,  whatever  the  mode  of  their  origination  may  have  been, 
and  that  a  &ther  begets  children  similar  to  himself,  and  marked  with 
like  blemishe& 

Another  school  of  anthropology  regards  these  and  correlated 
doctrines  with  some  astonishment.  It  admits  that  the  physical  and 
psychical  characters  of  man  are  influenced  to  a  certain  extent  by  "  the 
environments,"  and  that  the  varieties  in  form  ranked  under  the  law  of 
deformation  may  proceed  to  a  certain  length  by  hereditary  transmission* 
But  the  question  is,  to  tokcU  extent?  Dr.  Knox — ^an  extreme  ex- 
ponent of  this  school,  however — shall  reply. 

"That  by  mere  climate — giving  to  the  expression  its  utmost  range  of 
meaning — a  new  race  of  men  can  be  established  in  perpetuity,  is  an  assertion 
which,  for  the  present,  is  contradicted  by  every  weU-ascertamed  physiological 
law,  and  by  all  authentic  history.  On  the  limited  habitable  territory  of  the 
Gape  of  Good  Hope,  shut  in  by  deserts  and  by  the  sea,  lived,  when  the  Saxon 
Hollander  first  landed  there,  two  races  of  men,  as  distinct  from  each  other  as 
can  well  be  imagined— the  Hottentot  or  Bosjeman,  and  the  Amakoso  Gaffce. 

To  these  was  aoded  a  third,  the  Saxon  Hollander To  assert  that  a  race 

like  the  Bosjeman,  marked  by  so  many  peculiarities,  is  convertible  by  any 
process  into  an  Amakoso  Gaffre  or  Saxon  Hollander  is  at  once  to  set  all  physical 
science  at  defiance.  If  by  time,  I  ask  what  time  ?  ...  So  far  back  as  history 
goes,  the  species  of  animals,  as  we  call  them,  have  not  changed ;  the  races  of  men 
nave  been  absolutely  the  same.    They  were  distinct  then  for  that  period  as  at 
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present.  ...  On  the  banks  of  the  Nile  still  wander  in  considerable  numbers 
the  descendants  of  the  men  who  built  the  pyramids  and  carved  the  Memnon 

and  Sphynx The  Coptic  blood  stilt  lingers  in  the  land,  waiting  the 

return  or  an  Amenoph  or  Besostris.  ...  On  the  tombs  of  Egrmt,  the  most 
Tiduable  of  all  existing  records,  there  stands  the  Negro,  the  Jew  and  Copt, 
the  Persian,  the  Sarmatian,  nearly  as  we  find  them  now.  ...  If  &  pore  race 
has  appeared  to  undergo  a  permanent  change  when  transferred  to  a  climaic 
materiaUy  differing  from  their  own,  such  change  will  be  found  on  closer  inanhy 
to  be  delusive.  .  .  .  Different  races  of  men  are  sketched  on  the  walls  of  the 
tomb  opened  by  Belzoni,  showing  that  the  chaoracteristic  distinotious  of  races 
were  as  well  marked  three  thousand  years  ago  as  now ;  the  Nmo  and  other 
races  existed  then  precisely  as  they  are  at  present."  (pp.  26,  36,  fo,  99,  180.)* 
''The  varieties  of  form  classed  under  the  law  of  detormation  ...  are  kept 
in  constant  check  by  the  laws  of  specialization  restoring  man  and  anii^s  to 
their  specific  shapes,  else  what  would  life  terminate  in  ?  Varieties  in  form 
proceed  only  to  a  certain  len^h ;  thev  are  constantly  cheeked  by  two  lanvs 
maintaining  tpeeies  as  tkey  eansi — 1.  The  tendency  to  reproduce  thespedfic 
form  instead  of  the  variety ;  2.  Non-viability  or  non-reproduction — tnat  is, 
extinction.  This  it  is  which  checks  deformations  of  all  kmds.  .  .  .  Por  four 
thousand  years  have  the  Chinese  beoi  endeavouring  to  disfif^ure  the  feet  of 
their  women:  have  they  succeeded*in  making  the  deformation  permaaent? 
Corsets  have  been  worn  time  out  of  mind.  Galen  complains  of  them :  he 
ascribes  to  them  all  sorts  of  bad  results,  deformities  of  spine  and  diest.  Have 
such  become  hereditary  P  All  matrons  still  produce  virgin  daughters.  For 
how  lon^  have  the  Jews,  with  most  African  and  £astem  nations,  practised 
circumcision  ?  Has  the  deformation  become  hereditary  ?  .  .  .  Man  can  create 
nothing  permanent ;  modify  he  may  for  a  time,  but  he  can  create  no  new  living 
element.  ...  In  Britain  we  have  a  white  breed  of  cattle  confined  within  the 
domains  of  two  wealthv  fiunilies ;  they  remain  lokiie  merely  because  aU  calves 
which  show  other  colonzs  are  destroyed.  See  how  dimcult  the  simplest 
physiological  question  becomes !  .  .  . 

*  Natnram  expeUes  fiirca  ttmen  wqiM  reeorret,' 

is  the  pithy  and  true  saying  of  Horace,  verified  &om  all  antiquity."  (pp.  108, 
100,  93,  276.) 

This  school,  without  touching  the  question  of  the  anginal  unity  of 
the  species,  maintains  that  now  and  within  the  linUta  of  the  true  hist&ric 
period,  there  have  existed  distinct  races  of  men  permanently  unalterable 
by  any  influence,  incapable  of  permanentlj  amalgamating,  and  too  often 
abhorring  or  attempting  a  war  of  extermination  of  each  other.  It 
affirms,  even,  that  there  are  certain  diseases  peculiar  to  each;  that 
from  what  limited  observations  have  been  nmde,  there  is  good  ground 
for  believing  that  these  separate  races  show  remarkable  organic  difife- 
rences;  and  that 

"  Human  character,  individual  and  national,  is  traceable  solely  to  the  nature 
of  that  race  to  which  the  individual  or  nation  belongs.  .  .  .  Race  is  ever^f  thing 
— ^literature,  science,  art — ^in  a  word,  civilization,  depends  on  it."  (Knox,  p.  v.j 

*  *•  Besides  the  well-depicted  figures  of  negroes  in  Egjptian  tombs,  the  same  people  are 
painted  upon  Etruscan  antiquities.  Amongst  the  fine  Etruscan  vases  in  the  British 
Museum  are  some  dating  from  about  the  third  century  before  Christ,  which  are  in  the  form 
of  the  Kegro  head,  with  the  woolly  locks  painted  on  it ;  or  have  the  figures  of  negroes 
amongst  the  other  people  delineated  upon  them.  These  latter  the  artist  has  marked  more 
distinctly  by  scattering  black  knobs  over  the  head  to  represent  the  little  wooUy  curls  of 
this  race."— The  Types  of  Mankind :  Westminster  Beriew  ftv  April,  18»0. 
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One  of  the  most  important  points,  connected  with  the  subject,  it 
answers  in  the  following  way : 

"Can  any  race  of  men  live  and  thrive  in  any  climate  P  .  .  .  Travel  to  the 
Antilles,  and  see  the  European  struggling  with  existence,  a  prey  to  fever  and 
dysentery,  unequal  to  all  labour,  wasted  and  wan,  finally  perishine,  and 
becoming  rapidly  extinct  as  a  race,  but  for  the  constant  uflux  of  fresh 
European  blood.  European  inhabitants  of  Jamaica,  of  Cuba,  of  Hispaniola,  and 
of  the  Windward  and  Jjeeward  Isles,  what  progress  have  vou  made  since  your 
first  establishment  there  ?  Can  you  say  you  are  establishea  F  Cease  importing 
fresh  European  blood,  and  watch  the  results.  Labour  you  cannot ;  hence  the 
necessity  for  a  black  population.  Your  pale,  wan,  and  sickly  offspring  would 
in  half  a  century  be  non-productive ;  face  to  face  with  the  energetic  Negro 
race  your  colour  must  alter — ^first  brown,  then  black ;  but  look  at  Hayti : 
with  a  deepening  colour  vanishes  civilization,  the  arts  of  peace,  science, 
literature,  abstract  justice ;  .  .  .  the  European,  then,  cannot  colonize  a  tropical 
country,  he  cannot  identify  himself  with  it ;  hold  it  he  mav  with  the  swora,  as 
we  hold  India,  and  as  Spam  once  held  Central  America ;  out  inhabitants  of  it, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  Europeans  cannot  become.  .  .  .  Withdraw  from 
a  tropical  country  the  annual  fresh  mflux  of  European  blood,  and  in  a  century 
its  European  inhabitants  cease  to  exist."  (p.  107.)* 

Secondly,  the  deviation  is  observed  (and  it  is  this  with  which  M. 
Morel  is  chiefly  engaged)  rather  as  a  morbid  deviation  from  {deviation 
maladive),  than  as  a  moi^cation  of,  a  primitive  type;  and  which  devia- 
tion is  to  be  regarded  as  an  actual  degeneracy.  The  limits  between 
the  two — ^the  modification  and  the  degeneration — or  in  what  light  the 
deviation  shall  be  strictly  regarded,  are  not  always  easy  to  be  deter- 
mined. Nor  can  this  be  wondered  at,  seeing  that  terms  and  propo- 
sitions belong  rather  to  science  than  to  nature,  and  that  an  exagge- 
ration of  the  causes  of  the  one  change  will  bring  about  occurrence  of 
the  other.  No  better  illustration  of  this  can  be  given  than  by  the 
following  extracts,  on  the  one  hand  from  M.  Morel,  on  the  other  from 
Dr.  Knox  : 

"  Amongst  men  of  the  north  who  have  emigrated  to  the  torrid  zone,  changes 
.are  to  be  ooserved  worthy  of  much  consideration.  According  to  M.  Buchez, 
who  thus  writes  to  me,  '^e  general  circulation  is  accelerated,  the  (quantity  of 
the  blood  diminished,  and  the  arteries  are  less  full.  The  circulation  of  the 
vena  portae  is  increased,  as  is  also  the  production  of  the  bile ;  the  liver  becomes 
enormous,  and  it  would  appear  that  this  organ  compensates  for  the  insufficiency 
of  respiration,  as  in  the  fcetus.  The  muscular  force  is  no  longer  of  the  same 
intensity.'  Now,  this  accomplished  physician  inquires  of  me  if  this  special 
modification,  impressed  on  the  organism  by  clioiatorial  influences,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  degeneration  P  Evioeutly  not :  and  M.  Buchez  perceives  in  it, 
like  myself,  but  a  profound  modification  hereditarily  transmissible.  This  modifi- 
cation will  arrest  itself  within  determinate  limits,  and  finish  with  the  result  of 
adapting  the  constitution  of  the  individual  to  the  climate  in  wliich  he  is  neces- 
sitated to  live."  (Morel,  p.  31.) 

But  there  is  another  view  of  this  question  : 

"  Of  the  tropical  regions  of  the  New  World  I  need  not  speak ;  every  one 
knows  that  none  but  those  whom  nature  placed  there  can  live  there — that  no 
Europeans  can  colonize  a  tropical  country.   But  may  there  not  be  some  doubts 

*  For  some  details  oonneoted  with  the  '*  Comparative  Pathology  of  the  difltercnt  Kacet 
of  MeD,"  reference  maj  be  made  to  this  Journal,  vol.  ir.  p.  (51,  Oot.  lSi9. 
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of  their  self-support  in  milder  regions  ?  Take  the  Northern  States  themselyes. 
There  the  Saxon  and  the  Celt  seem  to  thrive  hejrond  all  that  is  recorded  in 
history ;  hut  are  we  quite  sure  that  this  success  is  fated  to  be  permanent  ? 
AnnuaUy  from  Europe  is  poured  a  hundred  thousand  men  and  women  of  the 
best  blood  of  the  Scandinavian,  and  twice  that  number  of  the  pure  Celt,  and 
so  lon^  as  this  continues  he  is  sure  to  thrive.  But  check  it  .  .  .  already  the 
United-States  man  differs  in  appearance  from  the  European :  the  ladies  early 
lose  their  teeth ;  in  both  sexes  the  adipose  cellular  cushion  interposed  between 
the  skin  and  the  aponeuroses  and  muscles  disappears,  or  at  least  loses  its 
adipose  portion ;  the  muscles  become  stringy  and  show  themselves ;  the  ten- 
dons appear  on  the  surface ;  symntoms  of  premature  decay  manifest  themselves. 
Now,  what  do  these  signs,  adaed  to  the  uncert^ty  of  infant  life  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  the  smallness  of  the  families  in  the  Northern,  indicate  ? 
Not  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  into  the  Red  Indian,  but  warnings 
that  the  climate  has  not  been  made  for  him  nor  he  for  the  clunate."  (Knox, 
p.  73.) 

The  reviewer  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Banald  Martin*  in  the 
*  North  American  Medico-Chirurgical  Review/t  has  forcibly  drawn 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  every  page  of  Mr.  Martin's  work  un- 
ceasingly establishes  the  d^;rading  influence  of  the  Indian  climate 
npon  the  European  race.  The  idea  must  be  given  up  that  the  mor- 
talitj  of  those  regions  is  chiefly  due  to  sweeping  epidemics,  and  their 
unhealthiness  to  causes  against  which  some  years*  residence  gives  com- 
parative security,  rather  than  to  the  slow  unceasing  influence  of  a 
power  which  no  acclimation  overcomes,  and  which  seems  in  a  league 
of  unending  hostility  with  the  native  against  the  foreigner  who  has 
invaded  his  shores.  Mr.  Martin  himself  quotes  Twining,  who  states 
that,  after  careful  inquiry,  he  toas  not  anywhere  able  to  find  a  sample  qf 
the  third  generaUon  from  unmixed  European  stock;  and  then  adds  : 

"  I  believe  that  such  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  India,  and  least 
of  all  in  Bengal  Proper.  So  much  for  the  question  of  European  colonization^ 
respecting  wmch  much  has  been  said  and  written,  regardless  of  the  fact  that 
Nature  has  set  her  ban — a  blighting  interdiction— upon  it." 

We  confess  we  deem  it  a  forlorn  hope  to  imagine  that  many  of  the 
important  topics  included  under  anthropology  shall  be  investigated  in 
an  entirely  unprejudiced  and  dispassionate  manner.  They  are  in  some 
relations  so  closely  connected  with  certain  conventional  theories  of  the 
day  (often  described  under  the  terms  humamtarianiam  and  progress), 
that  even  with — ^as  we  now  write — ^the  war  of  races  in  India  and 
China,  the  periodic  shooting  of  the  Kaffirs  at  the  Cape,  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  American,  Australian,  and  New  Zealand  Aborigines, 
the  state  of  Cuba,  of  South  America,  and  of  the  islands  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  of  the  slavery  of  the  New  World — to  say  nothing  of  Spain, 
Italy,  and  other  countries  nearer  home — all  before  our  eyes,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  a  writer,  regarding  truth  above  all  things,  and 
striving  to  exhibit  it  with  dispassionate  fairness,  would  not  run  a  risk 
so  hazardous  that  few  would  accept  it.  The  "  progress  of  the  age"  is 
the  war-cry  of  a  vast  party,  booming  above  the  voice  of  the  world's 
ever-rolling  waves.     But  in  what  that  so  decided  progress  consists^  we 

*  The  Inflaence  of  Tropical  Climates  on  European  Constitutioni,  &o. 

t  July,  1867,  p.  483. 
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are  not  always  definitely  informed.  The  wholesale  poisonings,  mnrder- 
ings,  bank  and  other  swindling,  of  the  day ;  the  prostitution,  slaveiy, 
Indian  torture,  Neapolitan  dungeons,  and  visions  of  La  Salette;  the 
wholesale  fighting  of  the  last  five  years  must  be  heard,  as  well  the 
claims  of  steam,  photography,  and  the  electric  telegn^h.* 

''We  hear  kindhearted  men  speak  of  the  progress  of  mankind!  What 
progress  do  they  mean  P  .  .  .  .  Look  at  Europe,  at  either  bank  of  the  Danube, 
at  Northern  Amca,  at  Eff^it,  at  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  generally, 
and  saywhai  progress  civilization  has  made  in  these  countries  since  the  decline 
of  the  noman  £mnire.  Is  Ireland  civilized  P  In  Cicero's  time,  the  Island  of 
Bhodes  presentea  a  civilization  which  no  part  of  Britain  can  pretend  to. 
What  is  its  state  at  this  moment  P  .  .  .  .  One  thing  I  admit,  and  that  only— 
that  the  later  races  which  threaten  to  (and  which  I  think  must)  become  the 
dominant  ones,  show  enemes  and  combination  for  a  purpose,  mechanical 
applications  and  diffusive  eifbrts,  which  no  race  before  them  ever  showed;  in 
every  other  quality  they  are  evidently  inferior."f  (Knox.) 

Progress  of  humanity,  indeed !  Is  it  in  philosophy  t  Behold 
Flato,  Aristotle,  Socrates  and  Seneca !  In  eloquence  and  pleading  f 
Listen  to  Cicero  and  Demosthenes !  In  poetry  t  There  are  iSkschylns^ 
Homer, 

**  And  arooBd  them  fkir  BacehanteB, 
BMiingrCTBbftls,  ilntM,  and  thjnm. 
Wild  ftom  Naadan  grovea  and  Zuite*i 
Yin^aidB,  sing  delirioiu  Tenes  !** 

In  science  ?  Euclid  1  In  history  ?  Tacitus  and  Xenophon !  And 
these  but  units  in  that  august  dynasty  of  historic  names  where  shine 
Augustus  and  Zenobia,  Antoninus  Pius  and  Palmyra,  Titus  and 
Aurelian,  Corinth  and  Pharsalia,  Carthage  and  Constantino  !  Progress 
of  humanity,  indeed !  Ere  the  last  olympiad  was  attained,  the  world 
had  witnessed  the  hypostasis  of  the  "  beautiful,''  and  received  that 
glorious  dower  which  has  for  ever  left  us  in  despair.  Kecall  the 
Parthenon,  the  Choragic  Monument  of  Lysicrates,  the  Ionic  ruins  by 
the  Ilissian  stream.  "  Kingly  as  Agamemnon,  graceful  as  Apollo,  the 
long  flutings  of  their  columns  simple  as  the  folds  of  an  Athenian 
maiden's  robe."  Yet  these  but  the  dwellings  of  still  more  inefiable 
forms !  There  they  stand,  in  all  their  marble  yet  radiant  beauty,  those 
children  of  the  Penthelic  quarries,  pure,  immortal,  and  divine — the 
Apollo  and  Niobe,  the  Ajitinous  and  Cly tie,  the  Laocoon  and  Bacchus, 
the  Panthenic  frieze — forms  whose  beauty  no  mutilation  can  despoil, 
dazzling  us  with  a  purity  we  cannot  imitate  and  with  a  perfection  we 
can  scarcely  comprehend.  The  vase  which  held  the  ashes  of  a  Greek 
girl  is  now  a  befitting  present  to  a  king  1 

•  *•  It  if  a  remaikable  ftet,  that,  exseliitire  of  the  metnipeUtan  dtka  in  England  and 
France,  nearly  the  same  proportioa,  84  in  eveiy  100,  of  the  men  who  marry  do  not  write 
thdr  names  in  rignlng  the  marriage  register  ....  The  French  women  are  even  less 
yemd  in  writing  than  English  women;  for  of  French  women  6ft  in  100  did  not  write 
their  names ;  of  English  women  48  did  not  write  their  names,  bat  made  thdr  nuak.  BoUi 
the  proportions  are  deplorably  high,  and  show  much  has  to  be  done  to  oonTcy  the  first 
mdiments  of  instruction  to  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  two  of  the  most  enlightened 

nations  of  the  world 40,76S  children  were  bom  ont  of  wedlock  in  1666,  giving  the 

proportion  of  6*4  such  chUdren  to  every  loO  children  bom  alive,  nearly  1  to  16.**— 
Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Begistrar-QeneraL    London,  1857. 

t  Op.  dt.,  pp.  Z,  90. 
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M.  MoreVs  chief  test  as  to  the  natare  of  a  paartioitlar  deviation— i  a, 
whether  it  is  rather  a  vnodificaiion  or  a  degenenUion,  and  what  he  would 
wish  us  to  understand  by  his  use  of  this  latter  term — ^wiil  be  gleaned 
fiom  the  following : — 

"  A  reversion  of  a  varietv  to  its  original  ^e  has  been  wrongly  termed  (in 
my  opinion^  a  degeneration,  by  Heusinfer.  Tais  tendency  of  the  organism  to 
revert  to  its  normal  form  at  least  inmcates  that  the  modification  artificially 
impressed  upon  it  is  far  more  factitious  than  reaL  Chi  the  other  liand,  in  the 
state  designated  by  me  degeneration,  this  propensity  to  reversion  is  not  seen, 
and  this  oecaose  the  degeneration  is  a  morbidly  constitnted  state,  and  the 
degenerated  being,  if  abandoned  to  itself,  falls  into  a  progressive  degradation. 
It  becomes  not  only  incapable  of  transmitting  (as  part  of  a  chain)  the  progress 
of  humanity,  but  it  is  even  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  procession  of  this 
latter  from  its  contact  with  the  healthy  part  of  the  population."  Tp.  6.) 

"The  more  nrofound  the  defeneration,  the  less  possible  is  tne  unity  and 
propagation  of  tne  great  and  single  family  of  the  human  race.  The  continuation 
of  a  morbid  variety — as  in  the  case  of  cretins,  for  example — can  only  happen 
at  the  expense  of  the  healthy  members  of  a  population  wno  form  alliances  with 
persons  more  or  less  deeply  infected,  and  who,  quite  independent  of  sexual 
union,  contract  tlie  elements  of  their  ulterior  degeneracies  in  the  medium  of 
intoxication,  where  the  evil  has  its  primitive  and  essential  cause."  (p.  15.) 

"  Degeneration  may  be  either  congenital  or  acquired,  complete  or  incomplete, 
susceptible  of  being  favourably  modified,  or  be  entirely  incurable.  .  .  .  The 
extreme  term  of  it  exists  when  the  individual  belonging  to  any  particular  class 
of  degenerated  beings  is  not  only  incapable  of  propagating  the  great  and 
single  family  of  the  human  race  under  normal  conditions,  but  proves  himself 
completely  impotent,  either  from  non-development  of  the  genitals  or  from  an 
absence  of  all  prolific  faculty."  (p.  72.^ 

"The  sterihty  of  the  parents  and  tne  premature  death  of  the  children  are 
in  ^eral  the  two  precursoiy  symptoms  of  the  degeneracy  of  a  people  and  of 
their  imminent  decadence."  (p.  386.) 

The  existence  of  such  a  state  or  degeneration  being  admitted,  and 
moreover  (as  we  shall  presently  see),  in  the  opinion  of  the  author, 
being  upon  the  increase  both  as  regards  intensity  and  extent,  M. 
Morel  undertakes  to  inquire  into  those  general  causes  which  in  their 
fatality  "  modify  in  a  most  anxious  manner  the  health  of  the  present 
generation,  and  threaten  the  well-being  of  the  future." 

"The  necessarily  connective  unity  {solidaritS)  of  the  causes  of  degeneration 
I  no  longer  doubt,  and  this  treatise  is  intended  to  demonstrate  the  origin  ami 
the  formation  of  morbid  varieties  in  the  human  raceJ*  (p.  ix.) 

M.  Morel  rejects  any  formal  consideration  of  the  question,  whether 
humanity,  as  a  whole,  is  in  a  state  of  progressive  degeneration ;  he  thinks 
it  is  in  flil  likdihood  insoluble,  or  rather  that  the  proposition  must  be 
put  into  other  terms.*  The  author  rather  engages  himself  in  illus- 
trating the  doctrines  that  numerous  degenerations  invade  the  species, 
and  that  these  degenerations  are  in  a  ratio  to  the  prevalence  of  certain 
morbific  or  antihygienic  factors — ^their  causes.  But  we  think,  in  spite  of 
our  author's  assertion  at  page  360,  that  the  general  tenor  of  his  remarks 

*  In  relation  to  lome  points  connected  with  this  qnestton,  we  may  refer  to  *  The  Natural 
History  of  the  Haman  Species,  its  Tf  ^cal  Forms,'  ftc.,  by  Lient.-Gol.  Charles  HamlltOB 
Antth.  Edinburgh,  1S48.  pp.  166-168;  and  also  to  'Leotnres  on  Physiology,  Zookgy* 
and  the  Natoral  History  of  Man.'  By  W.  Lawrence,  F.R,S.  Third  edition.  London, 
1838,  pp.  88f  e(  seq. 
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go  to  show  a  belief  in  the  increaaiDg  degeneracy  of  the  human 
raco-'-e.  g., 

"The  constant  increase  in.  Europe,  not  only  of  mental  alienation,  but  of  all 
those  abnormal  states  which  have  special  relations  with  the  existence  of 
physical  and  of  moral  evil  in  the  world,  was  likewise  such  a  circumstance  as 
could  not  fail  of  arresting  my  attention.  On  all  sides  I  heard  our  profession 
complaining  both  of  the  increasing  nnmber  of  the  insane,  and  of  the  more 
frequent  complications  (general  parujrsis,  epilepsy,  and  a  more  mai'ked  depres- 
sion of  all  tne  intellectaal  and  physical  forces)  which  contributed  to  diminish 
the  probabilities  of  cure.  Add  luso  that  neuroses — such  as  hvsteria  and  hypo- 
chondriasis—often  attended  by  tendency  to  suicide,  now  attack  (and  in  alamiing 
proportion)  both  the  working  and  agricidtural  classes,  whilst  before  they 
seemed  almost  the  exclusive  appanage  of  the  rich  and  dlasee.  In  fine,  imbe- 
cility, congenital  or  acquired,  idiocy,  and  other  more  or  less  complete  arrests 
of  development  of  the  body  and  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  indicated  the 
existence  (in  frightfully  increased  amount)  of  individuals  who  received  the 
principle  of  their  degeneracy  during  their  intra-uterine  life. 

"  The  continued  increase  of  suicide,  of  crimes  against  order  and  law,  or  else 
against  the  person ;  the  monstrous  precocity  of  young  criminals,  and  the  dege- 
neracy of  the  race,  which  in  many  localities  can  no  longer  fulfil  the  conditions 
required  for  military  service,  are  irrefragable  facts.  They  prove  in  unmis- 
takeable  terms  that  the  anxiety  of  European  Governments  has  not  been  excited 
without  cause.''  (p.  7.J) 

"  The  etiolation  ot  the  race,  the  development  of  paralytic  and  convulsive 
affections,  bad  conformations  of  the  head^  general  mminution  of  the  intel- 
lectual powers,  the  manifestation  of  the  veiy  worst  tendencies,  immorality,  and 
the  increase  of  the  inmates  of  asylums  and  prisons,  were  the  deplorable  cir- 
cumstances I  everywhere  met  with,  and  always  with  a  constant  uniformity.'' 
(p.  352.) 

The  view  taken  by  our  author  of  the  propriety  of  regarding  the 
insane  and  fatuous  inhabitants  of  our  asylums,  &c.,  as  marked  eyidenoe 
of  this  wide-spreading  degeneracy,  and  as  also  proof  of  the  relative 
increase  of  the  evil,  appears  to  be  maintained  by  others  than  by  M. 
Morel.     A  recent  and  knovm  writer  thus  remarks  :* 

^  "  It  is  a  question  entitled  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  practical  phy- 
sician and  medical  pathologist,  whether  there  has  not  been  of  late  years  a  marked 
increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of  disease  of  the  brain  and  of  the  nervous 
system  P  We  think  the  fact  is  indisputable.  Phvsicians  who  have  favourable 
opportunities  of  investigating  this  subject,  not  only  agree  in  opinion  that  such 
diseases  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence,  but  that  a  certain  unfavourable  (but 
in  its  incipient  stage  certainly  not  incurable)  type  of  cerebral  disorganization 
develops  itself  in  the  present  age  at  a  mucn  earlier  period  than  formerly. 
Softening  of  the  brain,  lor  example,  now  often  manifests  itself  at  the  early  age 

of  thirty  and  thirty-five Although  the  averitfc  duration  of  life  ampem 

to  be  greater  than  formerly,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  power  ot  vital 
resistance  has  sensibly  diminished,  and  that  not  only  the  brain,  but  other 
important  organs,  more  readily  yield  to  the  iufiuence  of  disease." 

Again,  to  quote  another  writer,t  who,  after  speaking  of  the  increase 
of  insanity  being  perhaps  only  appartnt,  observes  : 

"JBut,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  true,  as  we  liave  reason  to  fear,  that 
insanity,  so  far  from  being  diminished,  is  actually  on  the  increase  ....  it 
seems,  indeed,  as  if  the  world  was  moving  at  an  advanced  rate  of  speed,  pro- 

*  On  Neglected  Brain  Dittue  and  Soldde.    By  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow. 
t  On  the  Increaic  of  Infanit/.bj  John  Hawkei :  Ffejeholaglcal  Journal,  July,  1857. 
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p^rtionate  to  its  approacliing  end.  What,  in  short,  most  we  expect  if  a 
progressive  deterioration  of  mental  and  bodily  powers  be  symptomatic  of  the 
age,  of  8iicceeding[  a^s,  perhaps  of  aU  time  r  But  let  us  trust  this  is  not 
the  case,  though  it  is  apparent  that  some  physical  alteration  has  crept  oyer 
the  vis  vUm  of  our  own  generation  within  the  present  century — a  change,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  say,  attacking  the  stamina  ot  life." 

By  referring  to  the  July  number  (page  260)  of  this  Journal,  it  will 
be  seen  how  similar  and  gloomy  a  view  is  taken  by  Dr.  Pollitzer 
(a  late  German  writer)  of  the  present  condition  of  the  human  race. 
Me  affirms  the  European  deterioration  to  be  profound,  and  a  sad 
memorial  of  civilization  indeed.  But  other  observers  are  by  no  means 
inclined  to  agree  in  these  disconsolate  teachings— e.g., 

"  It  has  been  asserted  by  some  psychologists  that  lunacy  is  on  the  increase, 
and  that  its  rapid  development  of  late  years  has  been  consequent  upon  the 
increased  activity  of  the  national  mind.  This  statement  is  certcdnly  startling, 
and  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention  of  all  thoughtful  men.  Is  it  true  that 
civilization  has  called  to  life  a  monster  such  as  that  which  appalled  Franken- 
stein ?  Is  it  a  necessity  of  progress  that  it  shall  ever  be  accompanied  by 
that  fearful  black  rider  which,  like  Desj^ir,  sits  behind  it  P  ...  A  patient 
examination,  however,  of  the  (juestion  entirely  negatives  such  a  conclusion.  .  . 
Still,  the  fact  remains,  that  within  a  period  of  eignt  years  an  increase  of  sixty- 
four  per  cent,  took  place  in  our  pauper  lunatic  asylums.  These  figures,  how- 
ever, afford  no  more  proof  of  the  increase  of  pauper  lunatics  than  tne  increase 
of  criminal  convictions  since  the  introduction  of  a  milder  code  of  laws  and 
the  appointment  of  the  new  police,  afford  a  proof  of  increased  crime.  Medical 
practitioners  have  of  late  vears  taken  a  far  more  comprehensive  as  well  as 
scientific  view  of  insanity  tnan  formerly,  and  manv  forms  of  the  disease  now 
fall  under  their  care  that  were  previously  overlooked,  when  no  man  was  con- 
sidered mad  unless  he  raved  or  was  an  idiot.  But  the  great  cause  of  the 
increase  of  lunatics  in  our  asylums  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  erection  of  the 
asylums  themselves.  Tiiese  establishments  .  .  .  have  drained  the  land  of  a 
lunatic  population  which  before  was  scattered  among  villages  or  workhouses."* 

We  have  a  reply,  however,  to  these  observations  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Take : 

''  In  opposition  to  the  view,  that  civilization  would  seem  in  many  respects  to 
favour  the  development  of  insanity,  it  has  been  asserted  by  many  writers  (and 
among  others  by  the  author  of  the  spirited  article  on  Lunatic  Asylums  in  the 
'  Quailerly  Review')  that  there  is  a  larger  number  of  pauper  lunatics  in  the 
apicultund  than  in  the  manufacturing  counties.  Were  this,  however,  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  case,  the  inference  which  has  been  drawn  bv  no  means  neces- 
sarily follows.  In  the  agricultural  districts  (which  are  by  tnese  writers  taken 
as  the  representative  of  savage  life)  there  are  to  be  found,  as  well  as  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  many- of  those  very  elements  of  modem  civilization 
which  are  not  found  to  the  same  extent  in  savage  life ;  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  excessive  use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  and  the  hard  struggle  to  obtain  an  honest 
livelihood.  Drink  and  want,  and  consequent  domestic  suffering,  produce  their 
certain  effects  in  the  generation  of  insanity  in  affricultural  as  well  as  in  manu- 
facturing districts.  It  should,  besides,  first  be  sliown  by  those  who  make  this 
comparison  for  this  purpose,  that  there  are  not  in  otlier  respects  any  essentially 
dissunilar  conditions  in  the  two  districts.  Indeed,  Sir  Andrew  Halliday,  in 
whom  this  statement  originated,  himself  attributed  the  fact  in  part  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  women  in  agricultural  districts  labouring  in  the  field  during 
pregnancy ;  and  Mr.  Frichard  suggests  that  the  hard  labour  and  low  diet  to 

*  Qoaiierly  Bevlew,  April,  1S67 ;  art.,  Lonatlo  Aflylams,  pp.  890  et  seq. 
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"wtddi  the  malee  are  sabjeoted,  roaj'  have  an  influence  on  the  offspring  propa- 
gated by  them.  Bat  we  do  not  think  this  line  of  argnraent  need  be  farther 
porsnea.  The  /act,  we  believe,  may  be  boldly  denied.  The  statement  is  not 
established  that  more  persons  become  insane  in  agricultural  districts,  pro- 
portionatelj,  than  in  manufacturing  ones."* 

Her  Majesty's  Commissioners,  lately  inquiring  into  the  state  of 
lunacy  in  Scotland,  remark,  in  their  official  Report  upon  '^  an  idea  very 
generally  prevalent,  that  the  number  of  the  insane,  in  proportion  to 
the  rest  of  the  community,  is  decidedly  on  the  increase,"  that — 

*'  The  question  cannot  be  decided  by  an  appeal  to  statistical  returns.  .  . 
Our  inquiries  afford  no  means  of  deciding  whether  or  not  the  number  of  insane 
is  actusuly  on  the  increase.  Ther  afford  us  grounds  for  thinking  that  civibza- 
tioB,  which  leads  to  an  improvea  condition  of  the  people,  is  not  productive  of 
insanity." 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  surrounding  this  important  ques- 
tion, we  confess  we  are  afraid  that  Dr.  Tuke's  conclusions  come  very 
near  the  truth.  The  essence  of  these  is,  that  (after  making  due  allow- 
ance for  error)  insanity  attains  its  maximum  among  civilized  nations ; 
that,  having  in  regard  the  main  causes  of  it,  they  outweigh  in  modem 
ciyilized  society  those  oircumstances  which  might  be  supposed  to 
&your  mental  health;  and  that,  even  under  an  infinitely  more  perfect 
civilization  than  at  present  exists,  there  would  still  be  found  greater 
danger  to  the  int^rity  of  the  centre  of  the  nervous  system  than  under 
a  state  of  barbarism. 

We  return  to  M.  Morel,  whom  we  shall  take  up  at  his  in- 
quiry into  the  elements  of  what  he  terms  ''a  natural  classification*' 
of  the  oauaes  of  degeneracy.  These  causes  may  be  conveniently 
arranged  as  follows : 

1.  Degeneracy  from  taxcenUa, — as  from  the  use  of  alcoholic  fluids, 
opium,  hachisch,  tobacco,  <&c.j  from  the  effects  of  such  mineral  agents 
88  lead,  mercury,  arsenic,  phosphorus,  ice;  and  from  the  employment  of 
poisonous  vegetable  material :  like  diseased  rye,  maize,  &c, 

2.  Degeneracy  from  the  influence  of  malaria,  from  peculiarities  of 
geologic  formation,  soil,  dec.,  as  the  effect  of  certain  plagues  and  pesti- 
lences now  and  then  afflicting  humanity,  profoundly  influencing  the 
system,  and 

"Which  so  often  engender  those  morbid  temperaments  whose  types  are  to 
be  found  in  the  generations  succeeding  those  who  have  been  so  cruelly  tested. 
.  .  .  The  idea  of  a  special  intoxication  cannot  in  the  present  day  be  dissociated 
from  our  view  of  such  epidemic  influences."  (p.  48.) 

3.  Degeneracyfromtheeflfectsof  tibe  '^great  town  system,"  whose  chief 
eiements  are  unhealthy  situation,  noxious  local  and  general  atmosphere, 
insufficient  and  improper  nourishment,  deleterious  avocations,  moral 
and  social  misery,  wretchedness,  and  crime. 

4.  Degeneracy  from  fundamental  morbid  states,  either  congenital  or 
acquired,  as  witnessed  in  imperfect  cerebral  development,  deaf  mutism, 
blindness,  the  syphilitic,  scrofulous,  &o.,  diatheses. 

*  On  CMlization  m  m  GaoM  of  Menial  DiseMe,  by  Dr.  Tuke:  The  Asylum  Joomtl  of 
Mental  Sdenee,  for  October,  18»7,  p.  98. 
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5.  D^ieneracy  from  mixed  ca/OBeSy  and  some  special  ones  not  indnded 
in  the  above.  According  to  onr  author,  a  careful  study  of  the  ef&cts 
of  the  just-mentioned  deleterious  influences  leads  to  the  establishment 
of  the  following  laws — ^viz.,  that 

^  "The  most  active  causes  of  degeneracy  of  the  human  race  are  those  which^ 
directly  and  repeatedly  influencing  the  Drain,  give  rise  to  special  conditions, 
periodically  placing  those  who  are  addicted  to  the  use  of  an  intoxicating  agent 
under  the  conditions  of  temperary  insanity. 

"  The  hereditary  transmissicMi  of  a  de^neration  takes  place  the  more  sniefy 
as,  on  the  one  haiui,  the  nervous  system  is  endowsd  with  a  tendency  to  convert 
the  aptitude  of  reproducing  the  periodical  morbid  phenomena  into  a  new 
faculty  of  the  brain,  and  as  on  the  other  the  morbid  transformations  in  the 
individual  succeed  in  such  way  that  they  seem  to  run  through  a  fatal  circle, 
whose  different  peripheral  degrees  are  marked  by  an  order  of  phenomena  of  a 
fixed  and  determinate  kind."  (p.  334.) 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  above  alleged  causes  of 
*^  degeneration"  in  detail  The  first  we  shall  touch  upon  is  aUcohd- 
ism,  which,  important  as  it  is,  forms  a  subject  far  too  extensive  to 
allow  us  to  enter  into  anything  like  an  analysis  of  the  effects  of 
alcoholic  poisoning  on  the  fitime,  whether  such  poisoning  be  of  an  acute 
or  chronic  character.  Not  only  this,  but  we  should  be  led  into  very 
lengthy  aigumentation,  seeing  that  individually  our  opinion  on  some 
fundamental  points  would  be  opposed  to  those  held  by  the  majority 
of  writers.  Farther,  several  important  points  in  the  history  of 
alcoholism  have  been  already  discussed  in  thu  Journal*  To  the 
statements  that  one  of  the  most  wide-spread  habits  is  the  habitual  use  of 
alcoholic  fluids  ;  that  such  appears  to  constitute  one  of  the  most  com* 
mon  causes  of  both  physical  and  psychical  disorder ;  that  much  of  the 
anxiety  and  crime  men  suffer  is  due  to  this  lamentable  propensity ; 
and  that  what  is  so  detrimental  to  the  individual  must  become  so  to 
the  race, — ^few,  we  suspect,  will  be  found  to  demur.  That  man  must 
be  blind  indeed,  and  morally  perverted,  who  could  pass  a  single  day 
and  night  in  a  "  great  metropolis,"  and  not  feel  himself  a  well-satisfied 
witness  of  this,  humanity's  great  and  most  disgraceful  shame !  There 
is  scarcely,  too,  a  more  sad  and  depressing  aspect  under  which  the  sub* 
ject  of  a  Christian  State  can  contemplate  its  government,  than  that 
which  represents  it  as  not  only  tolerating,  but  absolutely  fostering,  the 
growth  of  houses  for  the  sale  of  fermented  fluids.  Not  sad  and  de- 
pressing alone  because  of  the  evil  and  misery  which  result,  but 
humiliating  because  of  the  enormity  of  the  hypocrisy,  the  intensity  of 
the  "  sham,"  which,  on  the  one  hand,  providing  laws  and  magistratea 
to  meet  and  minister  to  the  crime  which  dninkenness  produces,  on  the 
other  hand  draws  its  revenues  from  its  very  source,  and  does  so  much 
in  a  way  to  increase  such  revenue,  that  it  becomes  not  toleration  only, 
but  cordial  support.  And  this,  too,  in  a  Christian  country,  which  is 
always  striving  at  the  evangelism  of  neighbouring  States,  yet  truth- 
fully permitting  the  remark — 

"It  is  a  fact  which,  to  the  shame  of  civilized  Europe,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 

•  VM.  tU.  pp.  46  6t  Beq« 
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ceal — VIZ.,  that  the  dommation  of  the  conqaeriiur  race  oTer  the  aborigines  of 
the  New  World  is  more  mercilessly  established  oy  the  spread  of  brandy  than 
by  the  force  of  arms."*  (p.  388.) 

Passing  entirely  over  the  qaestion  as  to  how  fax  the  use  of  fermented 
fluids^  within  a  certain  amount  and  frequency  of  repetition,  is  or  is  not 
to  be  advocated,  there  can  be  but  one  reply  to  that  which  affirms  that 
in  most  civilized  communities  such  an  amount  and  such  a  frequency  of 
repetition  are  by  vast  numbers  indulged  in  as  to  constitute  a  powerful 
source  of  human  suffering  and  misery,  and  degeneracy  of  the  race. 
The  records  of  hospitals,  police  courts,  debtors'  prisons,  and  workhouses, 
might  be  appealed  to,  if  proof  need  to  be  produced. 

<<  Alcohol  produces  a  state  of  disorder  exhibiting  all  the  symptoms  of  a  true 
empoisonnemeni.  No  doubt  other  agents  exist,  which  likewise  so  affect  the 
nervous  system  and  intellect  as  to  give  rise  to  special  forms  of  disturbance, 
and  even  sometimes  to  render  difficuU  the  differential  diagnosis,  but  neverthe- 
less there  is  always  something  peculiar  about  the  action  of  alcohol."  (p  93.) 

The  effects  of  chronic  alcoholism  in  giving  rise  progressively  to 
<<  degeneration*'  of  the  individual,  are  seen  mainly  in  the  inducement  of 
the  following  states :  loss  of  appetite,  indigestion,  nausea,  vomiting  and 
occasional  diarrhoea ;  frequent  emaciation  and  cachexia,  accompanied  by 
pustular  eruptions,  eructations,  and  offensive  breath  ;  serious  disturb- 
ance of  the  functions  of,  and  the  production  of  organic  lesions  of,  the 
liver,  kidneys,  and  heart,  and  the  coats  of  the  vessels,  followed  by  fatal 
serous  effusion  or  dropsy,  haemorrhages,  extravasations,  or  apoplexies. 
Intercurrent  with  these  states,  at  variable  periods,  and  otherwise  con- 
tingently, "  fits  of  drunkenness,"  with  sexual  incompetency,  and  dif- 
ferent forms  of  psychical  aberration  ensue,  or  "delirium  tremens," 
**  mania  d  jxAu^  suicidal  melancholy,  <&c.  kc,  occur.  Finally,  epilep- 
tiform convulsions,  general  paralysis,  or  drivelling  idiocy  may  close  the 
scene.  That  state  of  most  extreme  degradation  of  the  living  body 
which  can  be  witnessed, — ^viz.,  general  paralysis — is  markedly  a  result 
of  continued  addiction  to  the  use  of  large  quantities  of  spirituous 
liquors.  We  are  told  in  Gamble's  *  Yiews  of  Society  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,'  that  London  wigmakers  can  distinguish  the  hair  of  a  man 
who  has  been  a  drunkard,  and  that  it  bears  consequently  a  less  price  ! 

"  We  have  made — as  it  will  have  been  seen — ^two  distinct  classes  of  persons 
degenerated  in  consequence  of  alcoholic  excesses.  One  class  arrives  at  lengthy 
by  a  series  of  well-marked  nervous  lesions,  physical  and  intellectual,  at  general 
paralysis.  Tlie  other,  although  profoundly  affected  as  regards  its  innerva- 
tion,  remains  stationary  at  a  point,  leading  a  miserable  existence,  characterized 
physically  by  a  special  condition  of  cachexia  and  marasmus,  morally  by  a 
manifestation  of  the  worst  tendencies  and  of  the  lowest  brulislmess."  (p.  113). 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  such  serious  effects,  arising  in  the  indi- 
vidual from  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  should  influence  the  procreative 
&cidty,  first,  diminishing  the  vital  standard  of  the  ofi&pring;  and 
secondly,  annihilating  the  generative  power  altogether.  These  results, 
coupled  with  the  social  and  moral  aberrations  ensuing  from  the  bad 

*  It  is  Chateaubriand,  we  belieye,  who  somewhere  remarks,  that  in  founding  a  colony 
the  Spaniard  boUds  flrst  a  church,  the  Frenchman  a  theatre,  and  the  Briton  a  public  house. 
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example,  miflery^  and  want,  introduced  into  the  bosoms  of  fisimilies  by 
those  addicted  to  the  crime  of  drankenness,  are  ample  caoses  of  the 
degradation  of  masses  of  the  human  race.  Further,  the  vice  itself  is 
actually  hereditarily  transmissible ;  and,  says  M.  Morel — 

"I  have  never  witnessed  the  cure  of  such  patients  whose  tenden<sj  to 
alcoholic  excesses  took  their  'point  de  depart '  from  the  hereditaiy  predisposi- 
tions bestowed  upon  them  by  their  parents."  (p.  118.) 

The  author  gives  (p.  124)  a  very  well-marked  illustration  of  the 
succession  of  morbid  phenomena  in  different  descendants  of  the  family 
of  a  great-grandfather,  a  dipsomaniac,  until  they  led  to  the  extinction 
of  the  race.     We  see  entailed  in  the 

1st  generation — Immorality,  depravity,  alcoholic  excesses,  brutish 
disposition. 

2nd.  Hereditary  drunkenness,  attacks  of  mania^  general  paralysia 

3rd.  Sobriety,  hypochondriasis,  lypomania,  systematic  ideas  of  per- 
secutions, homicidal  tendencies. 

4th.  Intelligence  but  slightly  developed,  access  of  mania  at  sixteen 
years  of  age,  stupidity  running  on  to  idiocy,  and  to  a  condition  in- 
volving extinction  of  the  race. 

Dr.  Whitehead  places  intemperate  habits  as  first  amongst  the  causes 
of  insanity  in  this  country,  and  observes,  in  respect  to  them — 

"  Cox  remarks  that  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  the  offspring  of  an 
intemperate  parent  become  demented.  Dr.  Adams  also  expresses  a  similar 
opinion.  '  I  shall  therefore,'  says  the  author, '  offer  only  one  remark  on  tnis 
subject— viz.,  that  women  who  are  habitual  drunkards  generally  produce 
immature  or  idiot  children.  But,'  he  adds,  '  this  is  by  no  means  a  proof  that 
the  failii]|;s  of  the  mother  have  been  in  everv  instance  the  cause.' "  (p.  48.} 

"  Scrouilous  affections,  or  a  tendency  thereto,  may  be  acquired  m  vanous 
ways,  of  which  one  of  the  most  common  is  intemperance."  (p.  31.) 

For  much  detail  and  aigument  bearing  upon  the  points  we  have 
thus  cursorily  touched,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  M.  Morel's  work. 
We  shall  now  leave  the  circle  of  the  individual  and  his  fiimily,  and 
look  to  the  effects  arising  "au  mn  dee  grandee  agglomhtUions  eofi- 
eiUtumt  lee  peuplee  et  lee  racei*  (p.  365).  Following  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  the  author  appeals  to  the  effects  produced  upon  the  population 
of  Sweden  in  particular,  as  detailed  in  the  investigations  of  Dr. 
Magnus  Huss.*  According  to  a  moderate  calculation,  from  forty  to  fifty 
millions  of  *'  cans"  of  brandyt  are  annually  manufiictured  in  Sweden; 
and  Sweden  contains  about  three  millions  of  inhabitants,  from  whom, 
if  the  children,  women,  and  those  whose  position,  &c.,  necessitate  either 
abstinence  or  moderation,  are  subtracted,  1,500,000  persons  each  con- 
sume annually  from  80  to  100  litres  (140  to  170  pints).  Formerly  (in 
1760)  only  about  one-tenth  part  of  this  quantity  was  consumed  by  a 
population  oomparaitively  little  less  in  numbers.  Of  course  these  pro- 
portions are  only  approximative. 

"In  certain  districts  of  Sweden,  as  in  some  proTinces  of  the  United  Statesj 

*  On  the  Endemic  DSseases  of  Sweden :  aee  vol.  x.  of  this  Betiew,  p.  t6S. 
t  Nearly  two  hundred  millions  of  litres  ;  each  hanmt  ma/  be  tiUcen  ntveMifi  at  flTt  iia- 
perial  pinti— ffrfef^ir,  at  189'9418  cubic  inches. 
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of  En^^aiid,  and  of  France  (as  I  have  m^^self  observed  in  the  Yoages),  tlie 
women  do  not  abstaiu  from  brandy,  and  there  oecor 'particular  days  of  the 
jeer  when- dnmkenneas  is  the  sad  spectacle  that  husband  and  wife  equallj 
present  to  their  children."  (p.  369.) 

''M.  Magnns  Hnss  informs  ns,  too,  of  the  fact  that  poor  and  ignorant 
mothers  oft^  know  no  better  method  of  appeasing  their  crfing  infants  than 
giving  them  a  pledget  of  Ikaea  soaked  in  spirit  to  siiok."  (p.  S740 

Now  what  the  deplorable  results  of  such  habits  are  is  well  seen — e.g., 
at  Erkiatuna,  in  Sweden,  where  the  yioe  of  spirit-drinking  is  very 
marked.  Here  the  mortality  is  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent.,  or  one  in 
thirty-three ;  whilst  in  Jamtknd,  a  proTinoe  noted  for  the  sobriety  of 
the  people,  it  is  only  one  in  eighty.  Insanity,  suicide,  and  crime  are 
all,  according  to  Huss,  on  the  increase  in  Sweden.  In  &ct,  to  use  this 
writer's  expression — r 

"  Things  have  arrived  at  snch  a  pass,  that  if  eneija^c  measures  are  not  had 
recourse  to,  the  Swedish  nation  is  threatened  with  mcalculable  evils ; ....  it 
is  an  indisputable  fact,  that  already,  in  respect  to  physical  power  and  stature, 
the  people  nave  degenerated  from  their  ancestors." 

Leaving  Sweden,  M.  Morel  refers  to  the  United  States  as  another 
country  in  which  infinite  danger  threatens  the  popultition  from  the 
wide-spread  vice  we  are  discussing.  He  states,  that  before  the  practice 
had  attained  the  extent  it  now  has,  from  40,000  to  50,000  persons 
were  killed  annually  from  '*  strong  liquors.**  Great  Britain  unhappily 
furnishes  also  a  very  prominent  instance  of  a  country  whose  inhabitants 
consume  large  quantities  of  fermented  fluida  In  great  towns  in 
England,  gin  and  other  spirits  are  used  enormoualy,  L  e.,  at  the  rate 
of  two  and  one-third  gallons  to  each  adult  male ;  whilst  in  country 
districts,  beer  of  greater  or  less  strength  or  "hfladineBs"  is  chiefly 
employed  In  Ireland  and  in  Scotland  whisky  is  consumed  every- 
where, and  this  at  the  terrific  rate  of  three  and  a  half  gallons  in 
Ireland,  and  of  eleven  one-sixth  gallons  in  Scotland,  to  each  adult 
male.  It  was  remarked  in  a  former  article  in  this  Journal,  that  the 
minister  of  a  Highland  parish  informed  the  author  that  he  could 
point  to  some  six  or  eight  individuals  who,  though  seldom  or  never 
seen  to  be  drunk,  sevendly  consumed  from  haJf  a  gallon  to  a  gallon 
of  spirits  weekly,  or  from  twenty-six  to  fifty-two  gallons  each  in  the 
oourse  of  the  year.  In  some  cQstricts  of  France,  as  in  Alsace,  for 
instance,  addiction  to  spirit-drinking  is  extreme.  M.  Danis  states 
that  both  sexes  and  all  ages  are  equally  addicted  to  this  custom ;  and 
when  on  Sunday  the  people  of  the  Yosges  districts  are  congregated  in 
church,  the  place  is  literally  poisoned  by  the  odour  of  potato  brandy  ! 
"  Can  we  be  astonished,"  says  M.  Danis,  "  that  the  issue  of  such  parents 
come  into  the  world  imbe^e  and  idiotic  T  In  Prussia,  according  to 
Dr.  MacCuUoch,  the  consumption  of  spirits  is  equal  to  between  forty 
and  forty-five  millions  of  our  imperial  gallons  in  the  year.  M.  Morel 
alludes  to  the  great  tendency  of  *'  half  castes^"  or  mixed  races,  amongst 
the  South  American  people,  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  fluids.  He 
finally  sums  up  in  the  following  manner : — 

"We  have  no  need  of  farther  proof  to  demonstrate  the  hci  that  the  use  of 
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toxic  inebriating  substances  gives  rise  to  in  the  race  the  same  penxicions  effects 
as  result  to  the  individoal.    They  have  invariably  the  same  chaiacter  in  iJl 

latitudes New  maladies  are  eenerated  and  old  ones  take  on  increased 

&tality ;  the  mean  duration  of  life  is  kssened ;  the  viability  of  new-bom  children 
g;radually  less  and  less  to  be  depended  upon ;  and  disturbances  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  nature  become  at  length  signalized  by  the  highest  rates  of  insanity^ 
of  suicide,  and  crime/*  (p.  389.) 

The  abase  of  opium  we  shall  next  refer  to  as  cansative  of  the  dege- 
neration of  the  race.  This  is  chiefly  dealt  with  by  M.  Morel  in  respect 
to  '<  opiam-Bmoking^  bj  the  Chinese,  but  the  practice  of  "  opium-eating" 
plays  not  an  unimportant  and  deleterious  part  amongst  other  nations. 
Upon  the  effects  of  opium-smoking,  and  the  extent  of  its  practice  in 
China,  two  opposite  views  are  held.  One  party  maintain  that  the 
former  are  highly  deleterious,  and  the  latter  very  considerable ;  whilst 
the  other  view  the  effects  as  less  injurioas,  and  the  practice  by  no 
means  so  universal  as  is  imagined.  M.  Morel  (following  the  well- 
known  writer,  M.  Hue)  thus  commences  his  ''considerations"  upon 
these  points: — 

'^  Humanity,  at  no  period  of  its  history  oerhape,  has  jwesented  such  a  fact  as 
we  are  witnesses  of  to^y — ^three  hundrea  milhons  of  persons,  united  beneath 
the  absolute  authority  of  the  same  government,  speaking  the  same  language, 
and  ruled,  in  appearance  at  least,  by  the  same  religious  ideas,  offer  to  us  toe 
sad  spectacle  or  a  nation  menaced  in  its  dearest  interests  by  the  most  degrad- 
ing and  most  fatal  habit  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  The  account  we  have  given 
of  the  intoxication  from  alcohol  leaves  perhaps  far  behind  it  that  which  is  told 
us  of  the  disastrous  effects  exercised  by  opium."  (p.  165.) 

Further  on,  M.  Morel  writes : — 

**  Looking  at  the  effects  produced  by  this  poison  upon  the  individual,  it  is 
easy  to  generalize  from  them ;  and  if  we  oonsiuer  the  actual  condition  of  China, 
one  is  affrighted  at  the  intellectual,  physical,  and  moral  future  reserved  for  that 

unhiq»py  land The  same  fatal  prognostic  may  be  extended  to  the 

inhabitants  of  Java,  of  Sumatra,  and  of  the  other  Isles  of  Sunda;  and  nothing 
equals,  we  know,  the  unbridled  passion  of  the  Malays  for  this  redoubtable 
poison." 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Eatwell*  observes : 

"  Having  passed  three  years  in  China,  I  may  be  allowed  to  state  the  results 
of  my  observation ;  and  I  can  affirm  thus  far  that  the  effects  of  the  abuse  of 
the  ctrug  do  not  come  very  frequently  under  observation,  and  that  where  cases 
do  occur  the  habit  is  very  frequently  found  to  have  been  induced  by  the  presenee 
of  some  painful  chronic  disease,  to  escape  from  the  sufferings  of  which  the 

patient  has  fled  to  this  resource As  regards  the  effects  of  the  habitual  use 

of  the  drug  on  the  wass  of  the  people,  I  must  affirm  that  no  injurious  results  are 

visible Proofs  are  still  wanting  to  show  that  the  moderate  use  of  opium 

produces  more  pernicious  effects  upon  the  constitution  than  the  immoderate 
use  of  spirituous  liquors ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  certain  that  the  con- 
sequences of  the  abuse  of  the  former  are  less  appalling  in  their  effect  upon 
the  victim,  and  less  disastrous  to  society  at  large,  than  the  consequences  of 
the  abuse  of  the  latter."f 

M.  Morel  himself  also  refuses  to  go  the  length  of  those  who  have 
80  fiur  generalized  as  '<  to  leave  nothing  in  perspective  but  the  total 
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extinction  of  the  i-ace**  (p.  401),  as  he  thinks  that  ''the  ravages 
caused  hj  opium  are  concentrated  in  certain  classes  of  Oriental 
society**  (p.  402).  Bad  as  they  are  amongst  these,  the  author  believes 
that  the  efiects  would  he  still  more  injurious  if  the  practice  of  opium- 
smoking  was  common  to  European  nations,  for — 

''  It  is  reasonahle  to  suppose  that  the  predominance  of  the  lymphatic  tem- 
perament, the  inferior  development  of  general  sensibility,  the  greater  indolence 
and  apathy  of  the  Orientals  generally,  out  particularly  of  the  Chinese,  and,  in 
fine,  the  aosence  for  the  most  part  of  such  motives  as  over-excite  the  cerebral 
functions  of  Europeans,  produce  a  notable  difference  in  the  action  of  any  given 
poison  on  the  human  economy."  (p.  407.) 

It  has  beea  stated  that  there  exists  in  Paris  a  society,  the  members  of 
which  are  styled  "  Opiophiles,**  who  meet  together  to  smoke  opium  and  to 
record  their  sensations  in  a  register  belonging  to  the  society*s  archives 
The  truth  of  this  statement  M.  Morel  has  been  unable  to  authenticate^ 
and  trusts  "  that,  if  it  be  true,  it  is  confined  to  a  few  eccentnc  indi- 
Tiduals,  and  that  so  deplorable  a  custom  will  not  be  introduced  into 
France"  (p.  170). 

In  England  the  practice  of  "  opium-eating*'  is  said  by  some  to  have 
greatly  increased,  and  that  of  "  opium-smoking"  to  have  already  in- 
vaded the  "Great  Metropolis."  We  have  met  with  the  assertion 
that  the  abuse  of  opium  has  increased  amongst  the  members  of  "  tee- 
total" societiesi,  particularly  also  in  those  localities  where  ague  is  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  where  spirits  used  to  be  freely  employed. 
In  the  last  edition  (1857)  of  '  Pereira*s  Materia  Medica*  there  is  a 
note  by  the  editors  to  the  effect  that — 

"There  is  ^eat  reason  to  believe  that  the  practice  of  opium-eating  is  very 
common  in  this  country  among  the  lower  as  well  as  the  middle  classes.  The 
consumption  of  opium  is  veiy  great,  and  wholly  disproportioned  to  the  quan- 
tity'required  for  medicinal  purposes.  From  an  ofBciiu  report  published  in  July, 
1S53,  it  appears  that  in  the  five  months  preceding  that  date,  the  enormous 
quantity  of  63,354  lbs.  of  opium  had  been  imported  into  this  country;  the 
quantity  for  one  month  was  9699  lbs." 

The  employment  of  hashish  and  other  preparations  of  Cannabis 
indicaf  by  the  Orientals,  is  discussed  by  M.  Morel,  who  is  opposed  to 
the  doctrine  supported  by  some,  that  their  use  in  moderate  amoimt 
and  under  special  circumstances  may  be  considered  inoffensive.  With 
respect  to  tobacco,  the  author  thus  expresses  himself : — 

"  What  may  he  the  part  which  tobacco  plays  in  causing  degeneration  of  the 
race  P  And  in  admitting  even  that  the  aegenerative  action  of  this  narcotic 
affent  is  a  well-demonstrated  fact,  how  far  would  it  be  good  medical  hye^ieiie  to 
attack  the  employment  of  it,  since  it  has  become  to  all  nations  not  alone  tlic 
object  of  a  capnce,  of  a  more  or  less  imperious  custom,  but  of  a  veritable 
necessity  that  many  must  satisfy  at  any  price  ?**  (p.  171.) 

'*  Is  the  employment  of  tobacco  detrimental  to  the  healtn  ?  It  may  be  replied, 
that  to  solve  so  simple  a  question  it  is  but  necessary  to  appeal  to  experiment 
and  observation.  But  it  would  seem  that  in  both  cases  these  valuable  methods 
of  inquiry  have  not  as  yet  satisfactorily  afforded  us  that  which  we  have  a  right 
to  expect.  If  we  address  ourselves  to  experiment,  not  the  least  doubt  can  be 
held  as  to  the  deleterious  power  of  the  active  principle  of  tobacco."  (p.  175.) 

'*  If  we  would  infer  a  priori  the  action  of  nicotine,  we  must  be  terrified  at 
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the  dreadful  consequenees  that  so  powerful  a  poison  must  produce.  But  here,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  obsenration  is  at  fault,  and  we  must  conclude,  knowing 
the  enormous  quantity  of  tobacco  consumed  in  Europe,  that  the  dose  of  nieoUne 
absorbed  by  each  smoker  is  reduced  to  such  a  minimum  amount,  that  the 
accidents  resulting  constitute  but  very  rare  exceptions."  (p.  178.) 

M.  Morel,  after  examining  the  influence  of  tobacco  upon  the  work- 
men employed  in  manufactories  of  snuff,  &c.,  thus  concludes  his 
observations  i-^ 

"  The  exposS  we  have  given  of  the  effects  of  tobacco  upon  the  health  removes 
us  equally  from  the  extreme  opinions  prevalent,  and  ii  observation  does  not 
allow  us  to  attribute  to  this  narcotic  plant  the  same  toxic  effects  as  those 
produced  by  alcohol,  opium,  and  other  agents  to  be  presently  alluded  to,  we 
are  nevertheless  far  from  rejecting  all  that  has  been  advanced  as  to  the  delete- 
rious consequences  of  the  abwe  of  tobacco."  (p.  184.) 

Want  of  space  compels  us  to  pass  over  all  details  connected  with  the  de- 
generative influences  of  the  actions  of  mineral  agents  like  lead,  mercuiy, 
aorsenic,  phosphorus,  &c.,  and  of  vegetable  substances,  as  ergot  of  rye,  kc^ 
and  to  content  ourselves  with  the  following  riewm^  of  the  author : — 

''  The  reader  who  has  followed  with  attention  the  exposition  we  have  entered 
into,  will  have  been  struck  with  the  analogies  presented  by  the  chief  toxic 
agents  in  their  ultimate  actions  upon  the  nervous  functions.  If  we  except,  in 
fact,  those  energetic  poisons  whose  action  is  instantaneous,  all  the  rest  appear 
to  assimilate  with  the  organism  under  such  conditions  as  allow  us  to  foUow 
step  bjT  step  the  rava^s  tney  exert  upon  the  economy.  Tormications  of  the 
extremities,  anaesthesia,  partial  paralysis,  and  evanescent  delirium,  invariably  pre- 
cede those  convulsive  attacks,  whicn  are  the  forerunners  of  the  general  para- 
lysis and  the  complete  loss  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  In  a  woro,  the  regular 
progression  to  be  remarked  in  the  organic  lesions  allows  of  our  determmine 
the  phases  which  must  invariably  succeed  before  that  extreme  length  is  attainea 
— VIZ.,  the  degeneration  of  the  individual."  (p.  271.) 

We  pass  next  to  the  causes  of  degeneration  comprehended  under 
our  second  category.  M.  Morel  rightly  observes  that  the  pemicious- 
ness  of  the  ''  marsh  poison,"  and  its  greater  or  less  degree  of  noxious- 
ness according  to  season,  climate,  modifications  of  the  soil,  and  hygienic 
conditions  of  the  people  exposed  to  its  action,  are  facts  universally 
admitted.  He,  however,  declines  to  dwell  upon  all  such  details,  as  hi» 
aim  is  simply  to  point  out  the  intimate  connexion  which  exists  between 
certain  degenerations  of  the  human  race,  and  the  medium  in  which 
the  inhabitants  of  marshy  countries  '*  live,  move,  and  have  their  being." 
The  more  chronic  influences  exerted  by  malana  are  best  seen  and  best 
known  as  exhibited  by  the  people  of  Forez,  La  Brenne,  Sologne,  Benyi 
Domb^,  of  the  Pontine  Marshes,  and  of  La  Bresse.  The  author  selects, 
in  preference,  the  history  given  by  MontfiJcon,  as  affording  a  well- 
marked  general  description  of  the  phj^ical,  intellectual,  and  social 
degradations  due  to  this  virulent  and  poisonous  power.  An  inhabi- 
tant of  La  Bresse-^ 

"  Suffers  from  birth,  and  exhibits  from  the  [first  days  of  existence  a  deep 
impression  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate.  Scarcely  has  he  quitted  the 
bosom  of  his  nurse,  than  he  languishes  and  gets  thin;  a  vellow  tint  tinges  his 
skin  and  eyes,  the  viscera  become  engorgea,  and  he  prooablv  dies  betore  he 
has  attained  his  seventh  year ;  or  if  he  attains  this  age,  he  does  not  live,  but 
vegetates ;  he  continues  cachectic,  oedematous,  subject  to  putrid  and  malignant 
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feren,  to  eiicUeas  aatumiiBi  reodttenis,  to  paisife  iHanoRhages,  to  nloen  of 
tbe  extremities,  which  heal  with  gieai  diffieoltj,  and  the  miserable  being  ia 
ficaicelj  able  to  fight  agaiaet  the  diaeaaes  which  ooi»rert  hia  life  into  a  proloi^;ed 
djinff .  The  inhf3)itant  of  the  Bieaae  havings  perhaps,  arrived  at  hia  twentieth 
or  thirtieth  ?ear.  diaornnization  commencea.  his  lacidties  become  enfeebled. 


astonished  that  existence  conid  go  on  in  so  unhealthy  a  region,  *  We  do  not 

Though  generations  thns  rapidly  pass  away,  the  population,  aocording 
to  Yoderh,  maintains  a  scarcely  to  be  expected  equilibrium,  but  which 
is  explained  by  all  marrying  at  an  early  age,  and  repeatedly  too. 
Foderd  alludes  to  three  brothers  who  had  married  amongst  them  no 
less  than  fifteen  women,  and  one  oi  the  former  was  again  a  widower ! 
A  more  or  less  iniense  staie  of  cachexia^  stunted  growth,  engorgement 
of  the  chief  yisoera,  eqwoially  of  the  spleen,  languor  and  inertia  of  all 
the  functions,  aggravation  of  ordinary  diweasBB,  the  snperaddition  to 
them  of  lesions,  only  explicable  by  the  atonj  and  diminished  power  of 
reaction  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  finally,  a  diminished  longevity,  are 
physically  the  charaeteristics  of  degeneracy  shown  by  paludian  races. 
On  the  other  side-*- 

"  The  torpor  of  intelligence,  the  apathy,  a  kind  of  hebetude,  passing  on  under 
some  circumstances  to  a  state  of  idiocy,  and  under  all  to  the  most  extreme 
indi£Ference,  reveal  the  influence  of  the  d^nerating  principle  in  the  sphere  of 
the  intellectual  and  emotional  faculties."  Q».  622.) 

We  are  told  by  Dr.  Nott,  that  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Southern  States  of  America  there  is  no  aeolimation  against  the  ende- 
mic fevers  of  the  mrml  distriota,  and  that  those  who  Uve  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  in  malarial  districts,  become  thoroughly  poisoned, 
and  exhibit  the  thousand  protean  forms  of  disease  which  spring  fix>m 
thia  insidiouB  poison.  He  thinks  that  the  so-called  acclimation  of 
B^iroes  has  hem.  overrated,  and  that  they  never,  so  far  as  his  observa- 
tion extends,  become  proof  against  intermittentB  and  their  sequeba. 
Nevertheless^  while  the  blacks  in  the  United  States  have  increased 
tenfold,  those  of  the  Britudli  West  Indies  have  diminished  in  the  pro- 
portion of  five  to  two.  Aooordii^  to  Dr.  Dowler,  the  blacks  imported 
from  Africa^  everywhere  beyond  the  limits  of  the  ^ve  States  of  North 
America,  tend  to  extinction.  The  liberian  experiment,  the  most 
fiivourable  ever  made,  is  no  exception  to  this  general  statement. 
During  thirty-two  years,  the  number  of  coloured  persons  sent  to 
Liberia  amounted  to  7^92,  which  number  was  reduced  to  7000  at  the 
end  of  that  time.* 

OretMgm  is  regaxded  by  AC.  Morel  as  a  degeneration  closely  con- 
nected with  localities  in  whose  soil  magnman  Umeskme  forms  an  im- 
portant item,  though  he  does  not  deny  that  it  may  be  found  in  con- 
nexion with  other  geologic  formations.  Our  author  is  inclined  to  the 
opinion  also,  that  a  ^'deleterioua  miasma,'*  acting  as  ''an  intoxicating 
agent  on  the  nervous  flyetem,"  is  evolved  under  the  particular 
dxcnmstances,  and  gives  rise  to  the  affection.     The  reader  will  find  iu 

«  See  an  artiele  on  the  **BMet  of  Mea"  in  the  Kocth  Amerioen  Medioo-Chimsieal 
neview  for  September,  1867. 
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our  aixth  volajne,  page  381,  some  datails  worthy  of  remembitmoe 
-when  perusing  the  portion  of  M.  Morel's  treatise  which  bears  on  ere- 
tinism.*  Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  it>  of  its  being  a  profound 
state  of  vital  degenereseenoe  there  con  be  no  doubt. 

Under  our  Uwrd  category  ranks  the  '^ great  town  system**  as  a 
degenerating  influence  on  the  race.  What  this  system  includes,  and 
what  its  effects  are,  none  know  better  than  those  acquainted  with 
London,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow.  Impure  general  and  local  atmo- 
spheres, likened  by  our  author  to  Tnakmaf  form  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent &ctors  in  the  sum.  This  analogy  of  M.  Morel  is  less  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  we  consider  how  great  towns  are  gmierally  built 
near  muddy  rivers,  provided  with  abundance  of  damp  sur&oe-soil, 
decomposing  refuse  vegetable  matter,  dee. ;  to  these  must  be  added 
the  eflfects  of  stagnant  rain  and  water  slowly  evaporating  from  the 
warmth  of  the  sun,  or  from  the  heat  of  innumerable  flues  and  fires. 
Other  well-known  deleterious  elements  in  this  system  are  the  ill- 
lighted,  ill-ventilated  dwellings,  insufficient  or  impure  nulanment,  the 
abuse  of  alcoholic  fluids,  and  consequent  intellectual  and  moral  misery 
and  crime.  It  can  then  be  scarcely  wondered  at,  that  this  system  is 
amply  pioliflo  of  scrofula,  tuberculosis,  rachitis,  and  even  what  is 
tamed  onAMam  by  some.  The  mm  become  pale,  low  in  stature,  and 
beardless ;  the  women  frequently  abort,  or  suflbr  difficult  parturition ; 
and  the  children  die  off  early,  or  grow  up  with  arrested  devdopment, 
glandular  disease,  and  curved  spines.  The  influence  of  insufficient 
nourishment  generally,  of  years  of  funine,  and  of  exclusive  diet  (as  the 
use  of  the  potato  in  Ireland,  the  vegetarianism  of  the  OhartreuXf  Jkc), 
in  degrading  the  race  and  lessening  the  population,  are  ably  discussed 
by  M.  Morel. 

Under  a  fofwrih  head,  are  included  as  causes  of  degeneration  certain 
well-known  fundamental  morbid  states  and  diatheses,  either  hereditarily 
bestowed  upon,  or  afterwards  acquired  by,  the  of&priog  or  poson. 
We  are  precluded  from  entering  into  details  upon  their  causes^  but  may 
just  observe,  that  it  is  clear  a  child  born  with  a  brain  incapable  of 
fulfilling  its  due  degree  and  normal  kind  of  activity  must  remain 
degenerated,  and  that  although  the  privation  of  two  senses  so  imqpor* 
taat  as  sight  and  hearing  cannot  be  compared  in  its  consequences  with 
certain  other  infirmities  and  arrests  of  development,  it  is  not  the  less 
true  that  those  so  afflieted,  if  abandoned  to  themselves,  must  continue 
essentially  "incomplete  behigs.*'t  The  empoisonment  of  the  system 
by  the  syphilitic  virus,  the  sway  in  it  of  the  scrofulous,  rheuniatiei 
gouty,  &c.,  diatheses  will  at  once  be  admitted  to  be  important  sources 
of  degeneracy,  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  race.  For  ample  illus- 
tration of  the  effects  of  syphilis  we  may  refer  to  Dr.  Whitehead.  M. 
Morel  alludes  in  a  note  (p.  560)  to  the  asserted  effect  of  vaccination  in 
giving  rise  per  ae,  or  as  the  medium  of  conveyance  of  other  deleterious 
influences,  to  depraved  states  of  the  infantile  economy.     This  is  a  view 

*  The  satdect  of  eretbUam  i»  again  diaooaaed  by  M.  Iforel  in  the  explanation  of  the 
plates  of  his  **  Atla*  **  <p.  33).  The  reader  wUl  thene  meet  with  aome  important  obeerra- 
tlona  on  the  nature  of  this  degeneration. 

t  See  also,  besides  M.  Morers  Treatise,  **  The  Land  of  Silence  and  the  Land  of  Park- 
Bess."    B/  the  Bet.  B.  G.  Johns.    London.    1857. 
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more  popular  tLan  profeaBional,  and  one  vhich  our  author  does  not 
accord  with.* 

Mr.  Whitehead  makes  the  following  remarks : — 

'*  That  yaccination  may  sometimes  constitute  the  medium  of  introducing  the 
▼enereal,  as  well  as  some  other  poisonous  principles,  from  one  into  the  system  of 
another, would  appear  a  priori  sufSciently  reasonable ;  yet  has  the  possibility  of 
such  transference  through  this  channel  been  strenuously  denied.  I  have  even 
heard  it  said  that  vaccine  virus,  taken  from  any  child— whatever  the  nature  of  its 
constitution,  or  that  of  its  parent  or  parents  mav  be — can  be  safely  used,  pro- 
vided the  vesicle  affording  it  be  well  formed  ana  of  healthy  appearance  at  the 
time  of  its  maturity.  Case  xxviii.,  however,  affords,  in  my  opinion,  ample 
evidence  tending  to  a  positive  conclusion  ou  this  subject,  and  is  as  wei^ty 
with  me  in  its  practical  beannes  as  if  a  hundred  instances  of  the  kind  had 
happened  in  like  manner."  (p.  263.) 

Bichat  long  ago  asserted,  that  although  numerous  causes  might  exist 
to  produce  debility  of  the  system,  in  coincidence  with  the  presence  of 
the  heard,  yet  the  general  impression  must  be  that  there  exists  "  un 
certain  rapport  entre  die  [la  barbe]  et  les  forcea*'  It  is  probable,  saya 
the  great  physiologist,  that  the  muscular  energy  is,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  connected  with  the  presence  of  the  beard,  and  that  this  energy 
diminishes  always  a  little  when  a  man  habitually  deprives  himself  of 
that  appendage.  ''  Tout  le  monde  connaU  la  vigeur  des  anciens,  celle 
deapeupUs  d  harbe  longue^  cMe  mJhne  de  certains  hommea  qui  pamU  noua 
laissaient  croitre  leur  hovrhepa/r  lea  lota  d'una inatitution moncicale"  This 
same  doctrine  has  lately  been  promulgated  by  Dr.  Calvert  Holland,t 
who  maintains  that — 

**  Cutting  the  beard  as  it  grows  is  not  only  absurd,  but  frequently  prejudicial 
to  the  healtny  condition  of  organs  more  or  less  interested  in  its  (kvelopment. 
....  The  beard  is  the  distinguishing  appendage  of  man,  and  has  ^nerally 
been  uncurbed  in  its  growth  m  those  nations  wnich  have  in  succession  been 
pre-eminent  for  valour  and  influence  of  character The  beard  uninter- 
rupted in  its  growth  is  more  intimately  associated  with  the  mental  powers, 
affecting  their  manifestation,  than  may  be  supposed  possible  at  first,"  &c. 
(Op.  eiL) 

Not  only  must  the  causes  of  degeneration  be  studied  in  their  isola- 
tion, but  also  as  respects  their  admixture  and  combined  operation. 
Under  the  head  of  '*  Mixed  Causes,"  M.  Morel  institutes  such  inquiry. 
In  this  division,  also,  the  effects  of  the  contact  of  the  European  with 
other  races,  the  crossing  of  races,  the  admixture  of  breeds,  consan- 
guineous marriages,:^  &c.,  are  alluded  to  by  the  author  in  an  inte- 
resting and  instmctiye  manner.  Under  this  department  of  our  subject 
the  following  extracts  from  Dr.  Whitehead,  which  we  had  marked  for 
quotation,  will  find  apposite  locality : — 

"  A  lady  in  reduced  circumstances  had  borne  four  healthy  children  at  full 
term.    She  possessed  a  robust  constitution,  and  was  descended  iroin  a  healthy 

•  See  **Hedic&l  ClreulAr,**  1857,  vol.  i.,  p.  188,  for  a  very  extreme  view  of  the  bad 
effects  laid  at  the  door  of  vaocination. 

t  '*  The  Constitution  of  the  Animal  Creation,  as  expressed  In  Structural  Appendages,** 
(p.  71).    London.     1S67. 

X  For  some  valuable  obserrations  on  "  Marriages  of  Consanguinity  **  wc  may  refer  to  an 
article  by  Dr.  Bemis,  of  Loolsyille,  in  the  North  American  Hedico-Chirurglcal  Beview  for 
January,  1857. 
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«tock,  both  as  regards  body  and  mind.  Her  husband  and  his  family  had  been 
similarly  fa?oured ;  but  he,  from  being  a  faithful  and  affectionate  companion, 
became  dissipated  and  cruel.  When  five  months  advanced  in  her  fifth  preg- 
nancy, the  unkindness  she  received  from  her  husband  threw  her  into  a  state  of 
great  mental  distress  and  despondency,  during  the  prevalence  of  which  she 
attempted  to  destroy  herself  by  drowning,  but  was  opportunelv  rescued.  She 
was  delivered  at  the  fuU  term  of  utero-gestation  of  a  boy,  who  survives,  but 
who  is  completely  imbecile.  She  then  bore  a  healthy  female  child,  who  also 
survives,  and  is  perfectly  healthy.  She  had  then  an  abortion  in  the  fourth 
month,  and  died,  nine  months  afterwards,  of  malignant  disease  of  the  uterus. 
Neither  idiocy  nor  malignant  disease  had  been  previously  known  in  the  family 
of  either  parent."  Cp.  20.) 

''  Setting  aside  the  moral  evib  likely  thence  [intermarria^  within  a  limited 
sphere,]  to  arise,  such  as  the  facilities  afforded  for  contractu!^  early  marriages, 
and  for  perpetrating  illegitimate  intercourse,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  such 
alliances,  often  and  indiscriminately  repeated,  tend  inevitably  to  the  deterioration 
of  the  race.  I  am  aware  that  tUs  doctrine  has  been  strongly  opposed ;  but  the 
f  esulU  of  observation  go  to  substantiate  what  is  here  advanced.  ...  It  is  not 
improbable  that  a  succession  of  evils  arising  in  this  manner  necessitated  the 
enactment  of  that  portion  of  the  Levitical  code  which  prohibits  intermarriage 
within  certain  degrees  of  kindred — a  law  which  has  been  respected  with  tole- 
rable exactness  in  most  civilized  countries  to  the  present  day.     (p.  4.) 

We  roust  now  convey  to  the  reader  M.  MoreVs  deduction — that  the 
continued  subjection  of  the  organism  to  the  various  deleterious  in- 
fluences we  have  pointed  out,  gives  rise  to  degenerations,  each  impressed 
by  a  particular  character,  although  there  exist  certain  general  cha- 
racters belonging  to  the  different  categories  we  formerly  laid  down. 
The  distinctive  elements,  according  to  the  author  (p.  71),  are  not  alone 
based  upon  external  dissemblances,  but  likewise  on  internal  ones, 
resulting  from  the  greater  or  less  state  of  integrity  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  of  the  sensory  apparatus.  No  absolute  classification,  it  is 
true,  of  different  types  of  degeneration  can  be  maintained ;  but  such 
demarcations  can  be  shown  to  exist  between  them  as  can  be  drawn 
between  the  different  varieties  of  men.  The  latter,  according  to  M. 
Morel  (p.  73),  constitute  the  ''naturally  transformed  races,*'  whihit  the 
varieties  of  the  degenerated  human  species  form  the  "  morbidly  trans- 
formed'' ones.     In  these  latter 

''  The  deviation  from  the  normal  type  of  humanity  continues  to  be  revealed  in 
succeeding  generations  by  external  and  internal  signs,  the  more  alarming,  per- 
liaps,  since  they  indicate  the  weakness  of  the  faculties,  the  liianifestation  of  the 
worst  tendencies,  and  the  limitation  of  the  intellectual  life  to  a  certain  period 
beyond  which  the  individual  is  incapable  of  fulfilling  a  function  in  humanity. . .  . 
The  organic  lesions,  the  result  of  mtoxication  and  other  causes  of  degeneracy, 
present  themselves  both  under  an  acute  and  chronic  form.  In  the  acute  state 
the  deleterious  action  may  be  so  rapid  that  the  most  minute  microscopic 
inquiries  ma^  be  unable  to  reveal  an  appreciable  organic  lesion.  In  the 
chronic ....  it  operates  progressively,  raismg  up  an  invariable  assemblage  of 

symptoms The  lesions  both  of  the  physi(^  and  moral  spheres  that  we  have 

signalized  in  the  individual,  suffice  to  constitute  in  him  a  state  of  degeneration, 
and  to  induce  those  conditions,  in  which  degenerated  beings  can  no  longer  unite 
together  and  propagate  in  common  the  great  and  unique  family  of  the  human 
race."  (p.  333.) 

Since  it  belongs  to  the  separate  provinces  of  pathology,  morbid  and 
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comparatiTe  anatomy,  to  definitely  and  minntely  establish  the  organic 
and  congenital  lesions  induced  by  degenerative  influences,  M.  Morel 
touches  but  cursorily  on  these  points.  He  has,  however,  given  an 
*'  Atlas"  of  plates  admirably  illustrative  of  some  important  changes  in 
the  physiognomy,  form  of  the  head  and  trunk,  &a,  exhibited  by  cer- 
tain types  of  degenerated  beings. 

"  The  manner  in  which  I  have  regarded  the  mat  and  important  question 
of  the  sick  man  and  of  the  man  decayed  [dechul  has  involved  a  threefold  view: 
the  alteration  of  the  organic  functions  and  the  transformation  of  pathologic 

Slienomena  reciprocally  engendering  and  commanding ;  the  degenerative  ten- 
ency,  congenital  or  acquired,  of  the  individual  subjected  to  tne  influence  of 
oertun  determinate  causes ;  and,  finally,  his  confirmed  degeneracy,  which,  in  its 
turn,  perpetuates  itself  with  fixed  and  mvariable  characters  in  his  descendants.'* 
(p.  683.) 

*'  These  lesions  are  visible  and  palpable ;  it  is  impossible  not  to  refer  them 
to  their  orijg^in ;  we  may  recall  that  the  circulatory  energy,  even  in  the  morbid 
condition,  is  never  inactive,  and  if  it  modifies  or  hinders  the  development  of 
organs,  it  can  create  in  the  latter  a  pathologic  tendency  manifesting  itself  ei- 
ienially  under  the  form  of  abnormal,  and,  so  to  spew,  of  new  productions 
equally  transmissible  hereditarily. 

"  I  mclude  in  these  productions  certain  morbid  deviations  of  the  species  which 
have  been  desisnated  mcmstrosities,  such  as  alimism,  elephsntiasis,  ffoiire, 
and  other  anomalies  which  we  have  only  incidentally  touched  upon,  but  suf- 
ficiently so  as  to  be  able  to  apply  to  their  causation  the  theory  of  tne  '  degenera- 
tion ot  the  race!'  .  .  .  Thednsane  who  fill  our  asylums  are,  for  the  most  part» 
representatives  of  the  products  of  degenerative  causes  existing  in  the  social 
state."  (p.  355.} 

"  Goitre,  deaf-mutism,  rachitis,  imbecility,  and  idiocy,  scrofulous  and  tuber- 
culous affections,  hernia,  chronic  gastritis  resulting  from  imperfect  nourish- 
ment, arrest  of  physical  and  intellectual  development,  infecundity,  general 
degradation  of  the  mental  powers,  are  the  diseases,  the  infirmities,  and  degene- 
rated states  which  exist  concurrently  with  cr^tiMum"  (p.  678.) 

Finally,  upon  these  points  M.  Morel  observes : — 

*'  I  have  laid  down  a  proposition  in  the  proUgomena  that  I  here  and  again 
maintain  in  its  inte^^.  I  nave  said :  The  progress  of  degeneration  resultmg 
from  the  union  of  mdividuals  more  or  less  stamped  by  degeneracy,  may  attain 
to  such  limits  that  hupaanity  is  alone  preserved  by  the  very  excess  of  the  evil. 
The  reason  of  such  is  easily  seen:  The  existence  of  degenerated  beings  is 
necessarily  limited,  and,  wonderful  to  say,  it  is  not  always  necessary  that  they 
arrive  at  the  last  degree  of  degradation  in  order  to  be  struck  by  sterility,  and 
consequently  incapable  of  reproducing  the  type  of  their  degeneration." 
(p.  683.) 

The  last  chapter  in  the  work  is  entitled  '*  Practical  Inductions — 
oonsideration  of  the  Method  of  Studying  the  R^enerating  Elements 
in  the  Human  Eace."  It  is  but  a  short  one,  as  the  important  pointa 
it  deals  with  are  intended  to  be  specially  treated  of  in  a  work 
C'  L*Hygidne,  Physique  et  Morale**)  afterwards  to  appear,  as  the  neoes- 
saxy  complement  to  the  present  highly  interesting  treatise.  The  space 
we  have  accorded  to  the  notice  of  the  latter  ia  the  best  proof  we  can 
offer  M.  Morel  for  the  &voarable  opinion  we  have  £ormed  of  his 
labours. 

In  oondnsiony  we  may  recommend  Dr.  Whitehead's  treatise  chiefly 
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as  illnstroting  the  infloenoe  of  ihe  q^hilitic  poison,  and  this  ratlter  on 
the  indimdital  and  his  £unily  tiian  on  the  race.  With  respect  to  Dr. 
Knox's  ''  Fragment,"  we  would  say  that  whilst  it  undoubtedly  dis- 
plays not  only  deep  anatomic,  physiological,  and  artistic  knowledge, 
served  up  with  a  dash  of  genius  and  flow  of  speech,  it  has  some  serious 
blemishes,  by  which,  however,  we  will  not  allow  our  equanimity  at 
present  to  be  disturbed.  One  problem  the  author  has  striven  at,  viz.,  the 
application  of  the  doctrine  of  the  diversity  of  races  to  social,  historic^ 
and  other  ''things  hnman  and  divine,**  is  a  problem,  no  doubt,  of 
great  difficulty,  and  a  fertile  source  of  dii^pate.  But  notwithstanding 
ail  allowances  to  be  made  on  this  ground,  we  most  accord  in  that 
opinion  which  has  affirmed  that  in  this  "  Fragment**  a  term  of  sacred 
haport-^cimUaaiion,  has  received  such  a  limited  application,  that  a 
benevolent  spirit  is  ill  disposed  to  admit,  withoat  entering  a  protest 
ere  judgment  be  finally  delivexed. 


Review  T. 

1.  B^Kni  en  Murrain  in  Mamed  CaUle,  the  PvbUe  Sak  of  IHsMted 

Ammalej  and  the  Effects  of  the  Consumption  qf  their  Flesh  upon 
Stsman  ffealth.  Addressed  to  the  Ri^t  Hon.  the  President  of  the 
General  Board  of  Health.  By  £.  Headlam  GBXEimow,  M.D., 
Lecturer  on  Public  Health  at  Bt.  Thomaa*s  Hospital,  ^ — London, 
18d7.    pp.78, 

2.  like  Cattle  Plague  and  Diseased  Meat,  in  their  rdaticns  unth  the 
Public  Hecdthy  amd  voiik  the  interests  of  Agriculture,  A  Letter  to 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Grey,  Bart.,  &o.  By  Joseph  Saumok 
Gamgee,  Staff-Surgeon  of  the  First  Class,  and  Principal  Medical 
Officer  of  the  British  Italian  Legion  during  the  last  War,  Ac,  Ac, 
— London,  1857.    pp.  41. 

3.  The  Cattle  Plague  and  Diseased  Meaty  dse,  A  Second  Letter  to  Sir 
George  Grey.     By  J.  S.  Gamoeb. — London,  1857.     pp.  26. 

4.  Beport  on  Umeholesome  Meat,  by  a  GoTMmttee  of  the  Metropditan 

AssoekUion  qf  Medical  Officers  €(f  HeaUh. 

6,  On  the  Meade  of  the  Pig  ;  and  on  the  Wholesomeness,  as  Food  for 
Man,  of  Measly  Pork,  By  Alexander  Flbkiko,  M.D.,  Professor  of 
Materia  Medica;,  Queen's  University,  Ireland — Dublin,  1857.  pp.  8. 

The  prevalence  of  disease  amongst  cattle,  especially  of  fatal  disease, 
may  be  regarded  in  several  points  of  view  as  related  to  public  health. 
The  same  causes  which  promote  sickness  in  the  lower  animals  may 
with  just  reason  be  suspected  of  fitvouring  disease  amongst  ourselves ; 
the  destruction  which  a  murrain  produces  may,  by  increasing  the  price 
d  animal  food,  afanoet  prohibit  its  use  to  a  large  portion  of  the  com- 
munity whose  health  may  pay  the  penalty  o£  tiie  deprivation ;  the 
quality  of  the  food  supplied  may  be  deteriorated;  or  lastly,  the  fiodi 
«?iiay  acquire  properties  rendering  it  absohxtely  injurious  to  the  oonr 
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sumer.  We  propose  to  limit  cor  present  remarks  to  the  last  of  tbese 
possibilitieB,  while  endeayouring  to  define  the  amount  of  real  know- 
ledge we  possess  upon  the  subject.  We  shall  in  the  last  place  offer 
some  observations  upon  the  proprietj  of  improved  legislation  for  the 
protection  of  public  health  in  connexion  with  this  element  of  dis- 
turbance. 

The  price  at  which  the  poor  are  supplied  with  meat^  and  the  &ct 
that  a  profit  can  be  drawn  from  the  sale  of  sausages,  &c,,  at  a  rat^e 
much  below  the  ordinary  prime  cost  of  the  article  out  of  which  they 
are  supposed  to  be  manu&ctured,  are  in  themselves  sufficient  proof 
that  the  source  from  which  such  food  is  procm*ed  must  be  exceedingly 
questionable.  The  consumers  of  this  cheap  food  belong  to  the  very 
class  of  persons  who  crowd  the  waiting-rooms  of  our  hospitals  and 
dispensaries,  and  whose  rickety  and  scrofulous  children  are  seen  in 
every  court  and  alley  of  our  metropolis ;  it  is  the  class  which  fur- 
nishes every  summer  the  largest  proportion  of  cases  of  diarrhcea,  and 
out  of  which  from  time  to  time  cholera  principally  selects  its  victims. 
It  is  then  of  the  highest  importance  to  discover,  if  ]K>ssible,  whether 
the  consumption  of  this  cheap  meat  directly  occasions  illness  in  those 
who  eat  it,  or  operates  indirectly  by  creating  a  proclivity  to  disease. 
When  a  medical  man  is  asked  hia  opinion  upon  the  influence  of  "  dis- 
eased meat'*  upon  the  health,  the  usual  reply  is  that  "  no  doubt  it 
is  injurious,"  that  "  such  food  cannot  be  wholesome,"  that  *'  there  is  no 
question  it  is  one  of  the  causes  of  summer  diarrhoea," — and  so  on. 
We  have  made  numerous  inquiries  of  this  kind  with  a  view  to  elicit- 
ing information,  but  we  find  that  nothing  can  be  more  indefinite  than 
the  notions  commonly  held  by  professional  men  upon  the  matter,  and 
that,  with  the  single  exception  of  putrid  meat,  they  are  not  founded 
upon  the  results  of  observation  so  much  as  upon  preconceived  ideas  of 
what  ought  to  be.  About  a  year  ago,  the  Metropolitan  Association  of 
Medical  Officers  of  Health  appointed  a  committee  to  obtain  information 
calculated  to  guide  those  whose  duties  imposed  upon  them  the  seizure 
of  unwholesome  food.  The  inquiry  was  conducted  in  a  very  cursory 
manner,  and  consisted  in  little  more  than  an  examination  of  the  prac- 
tice of  the  officers  of  the  City  of  London  in  their  seizures  at  the 
markets.  We  quote  from  the  Report  now,  not  to  criticise  the  document, 
which  was  hurriedly  prepared  at  the  commencement  of  the  hot  season 
of  the  year,  and  was  only  intended  to  be  preliminary  to  further  in- 
vestigation, but  because  it  expresses  the  opinion  ordinarily  held  both 
within  and  out  of  the  profession  : — 

"  Your  committee  may  observe,  that,  although  it  may  be  difficult  to  prove  it 
by  actual  cases,  they  have  no  doubt  that  unwholesome  meat  is  one  cause 
amongst  many  of  the  debility  and  cachexies,  the  poverty  of  blood  and  intract- 
able maladies  of  the  poor  who  flock  to  the  dispeasanes  and  parochial  medical 
officers,  and  especially  of  diarrhcea  daring  hot  weather." 

The  committee  here  refers  to  "  the  flesh  of  animals  in  a  state  of 
disease,  aAd  not  to  meat  which  has  become  putrid  from  having  been 
over  kept,"    The  Report  proceeds : — 

"  But  your  committee  feel  that  this  is  a  question  which  must  be  argued  on  far 
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higher  ground  than  that  of  special  ill  consequences ;  they  believe  that  public 
decency  demands  that  a  stop  be  put  so  far  as  possible  to  tne  sale  of  the  flesh 
of  diseased  animals  and  or  those  which  have  died  a  natural  death.  They 
appeal  to  that  highest  and  best  sanitary  code  contained  in  the  law  of  Moses, 
which  they  would  willingly  see  observed  at  the  present  day." 

Mr.  Gramgee,  who  has  addressed  two  Letters  upon  the  subject  to  the 
Home  Secretary  of  State,  has  taken  great  pains  to  discover  the  ieusta 
relating  to  the  sale  of  diseased  meat  in  London ;  and  his  revelations 
cannot  fail  to  excite  disgust.  Medical  men,  however,  must  of  all 
people  he  careful  not  to  permit  their  judgments  to  be  warped  by  a 
feeling  of  this  nature ;  but  are  bound  strictly  to  inquire  into  the  proofii 
or  probabilities  of  unwholesomeness  before  committiug  themselves  to 
the  condemnation  of  all  meat  derived  from  animals  dying  of  disease, 
or  slaughtered  in  anticipation  of  death.  Mr.  Gamgee  describes  what 
he  saw  one  day  when  visiting  the  Metropolitan  live-cattle  market : — 

"The  live  beasts  were  generally  extremely  well-conditioned  and  thoroughly 
sound,  but  standing  amongst  them  were  three  diseased  beasts.  One  of  these 
was  emaciated  ana  hide-bound,  with  abscesses  invarions  parts  of  the  body, 
particularly  over  the  region  of  the  head  and  neck.  From  tne  clinical  observa- 
tions I  made  on  diseased  cattle  nine  years  ago,  I  believe  this  case  was  most 
probably  one  of  pyaemia  following  typhoid  fever.  A  second  beast  was  in  ill 
n^th,  viz.,  thin  and  fe?erish ;  but  I  could  not  make  a  precise  diagnosis.  The 
third  beast  was  a  fat  one;  it  was  lyin^  down,  moaning,  looking  round 
anxiously  at  its  flanks ;  pulse  110 ;  respiration  45 ;  pleuropneumonia,     (p.  6.) 

The  London  cowhouses  supply  to  the  market  the  greater  proportion 
of  these  animals.  Mr.  Greenhow  has  ascertained,  and  our  own  in- 
quiries confirm  the  touth  of  his  statements,  that  it  is  the  practice  thus  to 
dispose  of  sick  cows.  They  are  usually  sent  to  market,  however,  at  an 
early  period  of  disease,  as  soon  as  they  fail  in  giving  milk,  and  before 
they  become  emaciated.  But  there  is  no  stage  of  disease  in  which 
the  animals  will  not  find  a  purchaser,  there  is  none  in  which  they  are 
not  slaughtered  for  food,  even  when  their  disease  is  so  advanced  as  to 
render  it  impossible  to  drive  them  to  the  public  market.  The  follow- 
ing extracts  from  Mr.  Gamgee's  First  Letter  indicate  the  destination  oi 
the  diseased  beasts  : — 

*'0n  Monday,  the  16th  inst.,  I  inspected  one  of  the  slaughter-houses  at  the 
New  Islington  Cattle  Market.  In  it  I  saw  five  carcases,  three  of  oxen,  two 
of  sheep.  One  of  the  latter  was  of  magnificent  shape  and  condition,  so  far  as 
fat  was  concerned,  but  the  whole  carcase  had  a  uniform  dusky  red  cobur,  evi- 
dently the  result  of  general  infiltration  with  bloody  serosity.  The  carcase 
having  been  trimmed  and  completely  dressed  for  the  butcher,  I  had  no  means 
of  inspecting  the  viscera.  Two  of  the  oxen  were  much  emaciated,  and  had 
apparently  died  from  typhus  or  typhoid  fever :  thev  presented  numerous  bloody 
extravasations  into  the  subcutaneous  intermuscular  and  sub-pleund  cellular 

tissues The  third  ox  was  lam,  moderately  fat;  pleuropneumonia. 

....  The  slaughterman  stated  that  these  carcases  would  he  conveyed  to  the 
City  markets,  where  they  would  be  sold  as/ood.  In  his  opinion  those  carcases 
were  not  diseased,  nor  would  they  be  considered  such  by  the  City  meat  in- 
spectors." (p.  9.) 

On  another  occasion  there  were  three  carcases  of  very  old  lean  cows  :^ 

"The  flesh  was  pale,  nearly  white,  extensively  ecchymosed,  the  cellular 
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tisBiie  inflated  with  gas ;  in  the  buttocks  of  the  beast  which  was  being 
trimmed  were  huge  masses  of  nutrid,  bloody,  and  disint^rated  muscle, — ^the 
whole  ^pearances  were  those  or  advanced  typhoid  disease. '  (p.  10.) 

Again,  on  one  Saturday  afternoon  at  Newgate  Market-^ 

"The  quantity  of  diseased  meat  most  unquestionably  unfit  for  human  food 
was  very  large ;  what  I  saw  in  half  an  hour  would  have  laden  a  single  horse 
cart.  i[jnongst  other  specimens  I  saw  at  the  back  of  a  little  dark  shop,  a  veir 
thin,  pale  fore-quarter  ol  beef,  extensively  ecchymosed,  for  which  I  was  asked 
three  pence  per  pound ;  in  another  place  a  saddle  of  mutton,  the  muscle  of 
which  was  pale  and  pc^Pf >  the  scanff  fat  moist  and  deeply  tin^d  with  the 
characteristic  yellow  of  bile ;  many  Iqgs  of  mutton  and  huge  pieces  of  beef 
were  either  in  an  advanced  stage  of  putrefaction,  or  bore  nnmJHtakeahle  marks 
of  organic  disease."  (p.  13.) 

In  addition,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  much  diaeteed  meat  ia 
alaaghtered  in  the  country  and  brought  up  ready  dressed  for  sale  to 
London,  and  that  much  of  this  *' hazardous"  meat  is  sold  by  respect- 
able (!)  tradesmen.  The  insurance  offices  for  cattle  appear  to  have  a 
hand  in  this  business.  Graziers  and  cow-keepers  are  required  to  gnre 
information  at  the  offices  of  any  disease  which  may  attack  insured 
beasts,  and  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  their  right  to  compensation  for  loss 
must  obey  the  directions  they  reoeire  for  the  sale  or  slaughtering  of 
the  sick  animals  : — 

"  There  are  three  insurance  offices  in  iKmdon  in  which  graziers  can  insure 
their  beasts  from  disease :  it  was  the  practice  of  one  of  these  offices  to  send 
the  insured  animals  dying  from  disease  to  their  own  slaughter-houses,  situate 
160  miles  from  London,  to  be  dressed  and  sent  to  the  London  markets.  The 
diseased  animals  when  dead  become  the  property  of  the  insurance  company .'** 

Now,  is  this  meat  fix>m  diseased  animals  or  from  beasts  dying  spon- 
taneously from  acute  or  chronic  maladies,  unfit  for  food  ?  does  it  pro- 
duce disease  either  directly  or  indirectly,  when  consumed  by  man  ? 
The  Committee  of  Health  officers  asserts  that  there  is  "  no  doubt** 
about  it.  Mr.  Qamgee  "  is  firmly  convinced''  that  it  is  so,  and  he  thus 
states  the  reason  for  his  belief : — 

"  Numerous  authorities  attest  that  such  alimentation  may  be,  and  often  is, 
productive  of  the  most  baneful  results,  even  unto  speedv  death.  The  fact  that 
many  persons  have  often  subsisted  on  animal  food  ot  the  worst  kind  is  no 
more  an  argument  against  the  injuriousness  of  such  alimentation,  than  would 
be  a  plea  for  the  hsimlessness  of  a  ohdera  or  intennittent  atmosphere,  founded 
on  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  pefsons  may  breathe  it  without  apparent 
sniFering.  The  fair  presumption  is  that  from  impure  materiab  the  sustenance 
of  the  human  body  cannot  be  derived  without  risk ;  and  accordingly  experience 
teaches  that,  although  hj  the  marvellous  organic  and  functional  provisions  of 
the  animal  economy,  injurious  infiuences  from  without  are  in  great  measure 
eounteracted,  yet  impure  air,  water,  or  solid  aliment  cannot  be  introduced  into 
the  system  without  weakening  the  vital  powers,  and  often  without  the  most 
disastrous  immediate  results.  Moreover,  it  is  most  fair  to  argue  that  the 
munber  of  cases  of  illness  referable  to  the  eating  of  diseased  meat  is  even 
much  greater  than  that  reoorded  in  the  aonals  of  science,  it  being  impossible  in 
very  manv  instances  to  trace  back  the  causes  of  a  disease,  and  to  ascertain 
what  kmu  of  animal  food  has  been  partaken  of.'^f 

*  Dr.  QvMiliow^  Beport,  p.  47t  t  First  Letter,  p.  28. 
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The  result  of  adopting  this  view  of  the  matter  would  be  an  inter- 
dict upon  the  consumption  of  the  flesh  of  all  animals  slaughtered  in  a 
condition  of  disease^  and  thousands  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  our  large 
cities,  being  unable  to  pay  the  price  demanded  for  the  best  qualities  of 
meat,  would  probably  be  depriyed  of  animal  food  altogether.  To  a  great 
extent,  we  ought  to  be  guided  in  our  condemnation  of  such  meat  by 
the  actual  observation  of  its  efiscts  when  eaten ;  and  in  the  absence  of 
positive  proof  of  injuriousness,  the  hypothesis  propounded  by  Mr. 
Oamgee  may  fiurly  be  urged  as  applicable  where  the  disease  under 
which  the  animal  suffered  was  one  deeply  affecting  the  blood,  and 
through  it  all  the  solids  and  fluids  of  the  body.  There^will  still  be 
left  many  disecuses  the  presence  of  which  we  hold  should  be  no  ground 
for  absolutely  condemning  the  meat  as  injurious;  but  in  the  case 
of  such  meat  certain  precautions  are  necessary,  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently point  out. 

The  Beport  of  Dr.  Greenhow  has  reference  only  to  those  diseases 
which  are  prevalent  at  the  present  time,  as  murrains  among  the  homed 
cattle  in  England  and  the  countries  on  the  European  continent.  Of 
these  he  enumerates  four — ^three  confined  to  the  Continent,  and  only 
one,  the  "pulmonary  disease,"  or  "pleuropneumonia,"  common  to 
England  and  the  Oontinental  states.  Since  iiie  year  1841,  this  "  lung 
disease"  has^  in  England,  been  very  fatal  both  to  homed  cattle  in  the 
fields  and  to  cows  confined  in  sheds.  It  is  the  disease  which  supplies 
the  largest  quantity  of  questionable  beef  to  the  London  mai^ets  at 
the  preset  time.  The  other  diseases  mentioned,  which  do  not  occur 
epidemically  in  this  country,  are  the  steppe-murrain,  or  "  Rinder-pest," 
a  typhous  disease  spreading  by  contagion,  but  for  satisfiftOtory  reasons^ 
fully  discussed  in  the  Report,  not  likely  to  be  introduced  here ;  the 
"  dysenteric  murrain,"  choleraic  in  its  character,  which  during  the  late 
war  committed  serious  ravages  among  bullocks  purchased  for  the  use  of 
the  army  from  the  interior  of  Asiatic  Turkey ;  and  the  "  carbunoular 
murrain,"  "  Millz  brand,"  or  "  black-pock."  This  last  is  a  typhous  disease, 
originating  in  homed  cattle,  but  communicable  to  other  animals  and  to 
man,  and  characterized  by  an  eruption  of  gangrenous  carbuncles  in 
various  parts  of  the  body.  Of  these  four  prevalent  diseases  only  one,  the 
carbuncular  disease,  is  communicable  to  man  by  eating  the  flesh.  The 
£>reign  journals  abound  in  proo&  of  this ;  and  a  long  string  of  authors 
are  quoted  by  Dr.  Greenhow,  substantiating  its  fatal  operation.  But  it 
does  not  appear  that  this  injurious  effect  is  invariable.  There  are  seyeral 
instances  on  record  in  which  the  cooked  flesh  has  been  eaten  with  im- 
punity, notwithstanding  that  the  persons  who  have  handled  the  rawflesh 
of  the  same  animal  have  thus  become  infected  with  the  disease. 

Some  writers,  and  especially  M.  E^nault,*  have  insisted  strongly  on 
the  efficacy  of  heat  in  destrojring  the  contagious  properties  of  this  as 
noli  as  of  other  virulent  matters  of  a  similar  kind.  He  found  that 
flooh  matters  became  inoperative  after  cooking  or  prolonged  ebuUition, 
wbetlMsr  subsequently  swallowed  or  introduced  into  the  i^^stem  by 
ittocMlataoiL      It  has  hence  been  suggested   that  the  contradictory 

•  Beo.  d«  X4d.  Yet,  18S1,  p.  878; 
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£shcis,  as  to  the  poisonous  operation  of  this  meat,  might  be  explicable 
on  the  assumption  that  where  the  disease  has  been  communicated  the 
food  was  imperfectly  cooked ;  a  condition  in  which  we  can  readiij 
comprehend  the  contagion  to  be  communicable  through  the  mucous 
membrane  as  perfectly  as  through  the  skin.  A  case  related  by  Yer- 
hayen,'*'  however,  is  on  this  theory  by  no  means  easy  of  explanation. 
In  1812  the  disease  we  are  considering  broke  out  in  the  district  of 
Turckheim,  in  Bavaria.  The  first  sick  cow  was  slaughtered  and  the 
meat  boiled.  The  persons  who  ate  of  it  were  not  inconTenienced,  but 
a  woman  subject  to  cramps  of  the  stomach  only  took  some  of  the 
broth  j  violent  vomiting  and  acute  abdominal  pains  supervened,  a 
swelling  such  as  characterizes  the  malady  appeared  upon  the  chest, 
syncope  followed,  and  cold  sweats  with  meteorism  of  the  abdomen 
preceded  the  fatal  result.  It  is  not  imlikely  that  feeble  doses  of  the 
poison  may  be  inoperative  on  individuals  with  strong  digestive 
Acuities,  but  that  this  woman  fell  a  victim  in  consequence  of  her 
feeble  powers  of  resistance.  In  some  cases  which  have  been  recorded, 
the  symptoms  which  have  followed  the  use  of  meat  from  these  animals 
have  been  merely  those  of  gastric  iiritation,  no  carbuncular  disease 
having  become  manifest  in  the  sufferers.  Such  symptoms^  however, 
are  not  peculiar  to  the  use  of  diseased  meat  of  this  character ;  they 
may  arise  after  eating  meat  from  animals  who  have  been  slaughtered 
while  suffering  under  other  maladies,  or  even  from  healthy  beasts. 
Many  of  these  instances  are  explicable  by  the  meat  being  in  an  inci- 
pient state  of  putrefaction ;  and  it  is  well  estabb'shed  that  in  this,  as 
in  other  forms  of  murrain,  the  carcases  of  the  dead  beasts  pass  rapidly 
into  decomposition. 

With  regard  to  the  other  maladies  mentioned,  there  is  no  satis- 
factory evidence  that  the  flesh  of  animals  dying  with  them  is  per  se 
directly  prejudicial  to  health.  To  show  the  immediate  harmlessness 
of  meat  from  animals  with  contagious  typhus,  we  quote  the  following 
from  Dr.  Greenhow's  Beport : — 

"  Large  numbers  of  oxen  and  cows  suffering  from  a  typhous  epidemic  fol- 
lowed the  Allied  army  to  Paris  in  1814.  The  entire  poDolation  of  Paris  and 
the  suburbs,  including  the  troops  which  surrounded  and  occupied  the  capital, 
fed  upon  the  meat  of  the  diseased  animals  for  two  mouths  without  any  increased 
amount  of  sickness,  or  the  production  of  any  epidemic  disease.  None  even  of 
the  animals  that  died  were  lost.  M.  Coze,  senior,  who  made  extensive  and 
precise  observations  upon  the  effects  of  meat  derived  from  diseased  cattle, 
relates  that  a  thousand  large  oxen  suffering  from  typhus  were  consumed  by  the 
Allied  and  French  armies,  and  by  the  inliabitants  near  Strasburg,  in  1815. 
Many  of  the  animals  were  slaughtered  when  actually  at  the  point  of  death, 
and  their  flesh  was  consumed  for  food.  Yet  this  food  produced  no  disease, 
and  did  not  even  disorder  the  digestive  organs  of  those  who  used  it."  (p.  52.) 

General  experience  is  also  in  fiivour  of  the  doctrine  that  no  directly 
injurious  effects  follow  upon  the  consumption  of  meat  from  animak 
suffering  from  the  pleuropneumonia  now  prevalent  in  this  country. 
The  inspector  of  meat  for  the  City  of  London  is  quoted  as  asserting 
ihat  much  of  the  meat  from  animals  who  have  had  pulmonaxy  disease 

•  Bee.  de  Med.  Vet. 
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38  of  firsi-rate  qoality ;  and  slaughterecl,  as  the  beasts  usually  are, 
during  the  first  days  of  the  illness,  we  can  understand  that  the  appear- 
ance of  the  meat  would  have  undergone  little  if  anj  alteration.  From 
the  extent  to  which  this  form  of  murrain  has  prevailed  in  England,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  M.  Yerhayen  is  not  fkr  wrong  when  he  says 
that  pneumonic  beef  appears  upon  the  tables  of  the  rich  as  well  as  of 
the  poor ;  that  there  is  no  one  who  has  not  eaten  it,  and  will  not  eat 
it  again. 

Evidence  of  direct  unwholesomeness  is  equally  wanting  in  respect 
of  meat  from  animals  with  other  inflammatory  diseases.  When,  how- 
ever, acute  disease  has  run  its  full  course  or  nearly  so,  or  when  animals 
have  long  suffered  from  chronic  and  emaciating  maladies,  such  as 
phthisis  or  dropsy,  the  flesh,  like  the  muscular  tissue  in  man  under 
similar  circumstances,  undergoes  a  change  in  appearance.  It  may 
become  pale,  soil,  and  watery,  and  is  destitute  of  fat,  while  its  smell 
may  be  altered  from  that  of  healthy  meat.  No  one  can  question  that  meat 
in  this  condition  is  deficient  in  constituents  essential  to  the  nutritious 
character  which  such  an  aliment  should  possess,  and  that  thus  its  con- 
tinued use  must  exercise  a  prejudicial  effect  upon  those  who  rely  upon 
it  for  support.  M.  Yerhayen  asserts,  moreover,  that  such  meat  from 
dropsical  and  phthisical  animals  is  indigestible,  and  produces  diarrhoea 
in  those  who  eat  it. 

In  estimating  the  imwholesomeness  of  diseased  meat,  there  are  two 
conditions  which  must  always  be  kept  in  mind.  One  of  these  is  the 
tendency  to  putre&ction  which  such  meat  exhibits.  As  long  as  a 
century  ago,  when  a  pulmonary  murrain,  similar  to  that  now  pre- 
valent, prevailed,  Dr.  Brocklesby  pointed  out  this  source  of  unwhole- 
someness, and  advised  that  meat  should  be  kept  for  three  or  four  days 
as  a  test  of  its  adaptation  for  food.  There  are  abundant  facts  to  show 
that  meat  in  a  state  of  putridity  is  capable,  especially  with  persons 
of  weak  digestion  or  unaccustomed  to  its  use,  of  producing  directly 
injurious  effecta  Dr.  Greenhow  illustrates  it  by  several  examples  in 
which  either  gastro-intestinal  derangement  or  typhous  symptoms 
resulted  from  its  use.  The  experience  of  most  medical  practitioners 
can  furnish  additional  instances.  It  does  not  appear  that  an  advanced 
stage  of  putrefaction  is  necessary  to  render  meat  deleterioas.  Probably, 
also,  the  form  of  decomposition  undeigone  may  have  something  to  do 
with  the  specific  character  of  the  disturbance  produced.  Diseased  meat, 
harmless  if  eaten  while  fi^esh,  may  become  quickly  unwholesome  from 
this  cause,  atmospheric  conditions  &vouring  or  retarding  the  change. 

Another  cause  of  unwholesomeness  in  diseased  meat  may  arise  out 
of  the  previous  administration  of  medicines  to  the  sick  animal.  This 
source  of  harm  to  the  consumer  is  alluded  to  both  by  Dr.  Greenhow 
and  Mr.  Gamgee.  "  Physic  meat,"  as  it  is  technically  termed,  is  inva- 
riably seized  in  the  City  markets,  where  the  substances  employed  are 
detectable  by  the  smell.  The  most  dangerous  meat  that  would  come 
under  this  designation  is  derived  from  animals  to  whom  mineral 
substances  have  been  given,  which  are  known  to  circulate  in  the  blood 
through  every  tissue  of  the  body,  and  which  confer  upon  the  flesh 
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their  own  poiaonona  chaxacter.  Meat  thus  impiognaifced  is  not  dia- 
ooverable  bj  any  peculiar  odour,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  many 
an  attack  of  vomiting  and  diatrhcBa  has  had  its  origin  here,  which 
both  doctor  and  patient  have  been  at  a  loss  to  acoount  for.  Mr.  Qamgee 
refers  to  a  case  of  this  kind,  where  the  poisoning  arose  fix>m  eating  the 
flesh  of  an  ox  which  had  been  treated  with  tartar-emetio.  This  drug 
has  been  regarded  as  particularly  applicable  to  the  treatment  of  the 
*'  lung  disease."  Happily,  perhaps,  for  the  public,  both  the  country 
graaders  and  the  London  cowkeepers  are  beginning  to  doubt  the  expe- 
diency of  any  active  treatment  whatever,  and  are  disposed  either  to 
slaughter  the  beasts  at  an  early  period^  or  to  allow  them  to  take  their 
chance  of  life  or  death. 

We  must  not  pass  over  another  kind  of  diseased  meat  of  which  Dr. 
Fleming's  pamphlet  reminds  us-*''  measly  pork."  The  flesh  of  swine 
containing  the  CyOioercm  oMulosmy  which  finds  its  &vourite  seat  o£ 
development  into  the  Taenia  aoikun  in  the  alimentary  canal  of  the 
human  subject.  The  proo&  of  this  connexion  have  been  so  recently 
discussed  in  the  pages  of  this  Beview,  that  we  need  only  call  attention 
in  this  place  to  the  high  prophylactic  position  that  oardul  preparation 
holds  in  respect  of  pork  thus  infected.  The  Report  drawn  up  by 
Dr.  Fleming  wiU  be  read  with  interest  in  connexion  with  this  point. 
The  object  to  be  attained  is  the  destruction  of  the  vitality  of  the 
parasite.  It  may  be  effected  by  the  prolonged  exposure  to  heat  which 
perfect  cooking  involves ;  and,  as  Dr,  Fleming  ^ows,  by  the  process 
of  conversion  into  bacon. 

It  m  one  thing,  however,  to  show  that  no  mischief  to  the  consumer 
has  been  proved  to  result  directly  from  the  use  of  the  flesh  of  itnim^la 
labouring  under  certain  forms  of  disnnwe,  and  to  assert  that  such  food 
may  be  eaten  with  complete  impunity,  both  present  and  fiiture.  The 
dijQiculty  in  tracing  the  relation  of  cause  and  effeofc  in  the  maladies  of 
those  who  are  the  principal  purchasers  of  such  meat  la  so  great,  that  a 
practical  value  must  be  conceded  to  general  professional  opinion  and 
to  popular  sentiment  upon  this  subject.  The  *'  presumption  that  from 
impure  materials  the  sustenance  of  the  human  body  cannot  be  derived 
without  risk"  is,  within  the  limits  of  moderation,  fiurly  applicable  to 
direct  our  practice,  and  to  determine  the  sort  of  interference  and  its 
amount,  which  may  with  reason  be  looked  for  from  the  legislature  in 
controlling  the  sale  and  consumption  of  diseased  meat.  Science  and 
common  sense  will  not  be  found  at  variance ;  the  former  con&sses 
imperfect  information,  the  latter  acts,  as  it  always  must  act  under  such 
circumstances,  by  leaning  to  the  safer  side. 

The  ''Beport  of  the  Association  of  Health  Officers*'  points  out  the 
legal  provisions  already  made  to  prevent  the  sale  of  diseased  meat 
Mr.  Gamgee  directs  Sir  Qeorge  Grey's  attention  to  the  manner  in 
which  these  salutary  provisions  are  evaded,  and  calls  for  further 
restrictions.  Dr.  Greenhow  discusses  the  causes  of  the  pleuro- 
pneumonia now  prevalent  among  homed  cattle,  and  shows  the  impro- 
bability of  the  other  murrains  alluded  to  ever  reaching  this  country, 
considering  the  insular  position  of  England,  the  regulations  in  force  in 
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the  ooontrieB  thiough  wkkh  the^  mnat  pass  to  ourselves,  and  tlie 
inspeotion  of  foreign  oattle  set  on  foot  as  they  arriTe  at  our  ports.  It 
ia  quite  clear,  however,  that  something  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  the 
interest  of  public  healtL  A  doable  duty  is  inoombent  apon  the  State : 
the  first  is  to  ensure,  as  far  as  possible,  a  check  being  placed  upon  the 
prepress  of  epidemic  disease  among  cattle ;  the  second  to  ensore  that 
meat  which,  when  slaughtered,  is  obviously  unfit  for  food,  shall  not  be 
applied  to  tiiia  purpose,  but  destroyed. 

The  general  principles  of  preventive  medicine,  as  applied  to  domestic 
animal^  are  baaed  upon  truths  as  well-established  as  those  which  are 
oniverBally  admitted  to  apply  to  ourselves.  Cleanliness,  atmospheric 
purity,  and  an  appropriate  alimentation,  are  essential  to  the  well-being 
of  both  j  where  they  are  wanting,  experience  demonstrates  that  disease 
may  be  expected  to  prevail  The  history  of  the  cattle  confined  in  the 
London  cowhouses  would  suffice  to  establish  this  position.  Oows 
newly-purchased  from  the  country,  exposed  to  the  polluted  atmo- 
sphere  of  the  oowaheds,  and  suppuk  wiTthe  custom^  Btimnlating 
fbod,  are  the  most  apt  to  suffer  from  "  lung  disease  /'  and  the  proba- 
bility of  attack  is  greatest  where  the  animals  are  most  crowded,  and 
where  the  ordure  is  retained  within  the  sheda  Nor  does  the  dispo- 
sition to  disease  terminate  here;  for  even  if  the  animal  becomes 
habitoated  to  this  mode  of  life,  so  prone  is  it  to  suffer  from  chill,  that 
aa  attack  of  pleuropneumonia  is  veiy  apt  to  result  on  sending  it  to 
pasture  in  the  coontxy.  As  these  cow^eds  furnish  the  Metropolitan 
cattle  market  with  a  large  quantity  of  diseased  beef  which,  if  not  in  itself 
unwholesome,  speedily  becomes  so  frt>m  tainting ;  and  as  they  are^ 
besides,  very  commonly  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  neighbourhoods 
they  occupy,  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  legislature  will  in  time 
see  how  desirable  it  is  that  these  establishments  should  be  forbidden  in 
London,  and  in  the  midst  of  our  populous  towns.  In  the  mean  time, 
sanitary  restrictions  should  be  enforced.  The  animals  should  be  sup- 
plied with  sufficient  breathing  space  in  properly  ventilated  sheds ;  the 
latter  should  be  kept  thoroughly  clean  and  well-drained,  and  the 
manure  be  entirely  removed  frt>m  the  sheds  and  premises  every  day. 
The  contagions  nature  of  the  ^  pulmonary  disease**  has  been  a  subject 
of  much  discussion.  That  it  does  not  spread  mainly  by  contagion 
appears  very  dear ;  and  many  animals  escape  who  have  been  freely 
exposed  to  it  by  lying  in  the  same  stall,  and  feeding  out  of  the  same 
trough,  with  a  diaiaased  beast.  StiQ  the  &cts  appear  to  warrant  the 
advice,  that  the  sick  animal  should  be  separated  from  the  healthy  as 
soon  as  the  disease  appears.  One  attack  of  lung  disease,  even  if  slight, 
seemfi  to  render  the  beast  insusceptible  of  a  second  seizure.  Inocula- 
tion with  the  liquid  obtained  from  the  lungs  of  oxen  affected  with  the 
pulmonary  murrain  has  also  been  recommended  as  a  preventive 
measure  i  while  deficient  in  scientific  basis,  the  results  of  the  prac- 
tice are  fiir  from  satisfiictory.  The  subject  is  discussed  at  length 
in  Dr.  Greenhow's  Beport,  to  which  we  must  be  content  to  refer  our 
reader. 

If  cows  cannot  be  kept  in  large  towns  without  risk  of  offence  and 
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injury  to  tbe  commanity,  a  prohibition  laid  upon  tbem  would  apjdy 
with  still  greater  force  to  the  keeping  of  swine ;  not  only  on  account 
of  the  intolerable  abominations  upon  which  they  are  fed,  and  the 
disgusting  manner  in  which  they  are  invariably  lodged,  but  fix>m  the 
impossibUity  of  carrying  out,  in  the  midst  of  a  populous  neighbour- 
hood, the  other  sanitary  measures  by  which  measly  infection  of  the 
flesh  is  to  be  avoided. 

"  It  is  highly  probable,  if  not  quite  established,  that  '  measles'  originate  in 
the  eggs  of  the  tapeworm  which  infests  the  bowels  of  the  dog.  Each  mature 
joint  of  the  last  parasite  contains  many  thousand  eggs.  These  when  voided 
DT  the  dog  are  resolved  into  a  fine  dust,  and  are  scattered  by  the  wind ;  and 
tnus  mixing  with  the  food  or  drink  of  the  pi^,  enter  its  body,  and  are  there 
converted  mto  the  'measle'  or  flesh- worm,  which,  as  already  stated,  is  an  im- 
perfect condition  of  the  tapeworm.  '  Measles'  may  not  form  in  every  hog  that 
has  swallowed  tapeworm  eggs,  while  a  feeble  'digestion  and  constitutional 
debility  may  especially  favour  their  hatching  in  some  pigs.  If  this  view  of 
the  ongin  of  measles  be  correct,  it  will  be  an  imi)ortant  and  ratioual  guide  to 
the  prevention  of  the  disease,  and  which  will  consist  in  providing  the  pig  with 
thoroughly  clean  food  and  drink,  promotiog  its  general  health,  and  removing  it 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  dogs  affected  with  tapeworm."* 

The  sale  of  unwholesome  meat  is  an  offence  indictable  at  common 
law,  but  protection  is  also  afforded  to  the  public  by  sevei'al  special 
enactments.  By  virtue  of  an  act  passed  in  1848  'Ho  prevent  the 
spreading  of  contagious  and  infectious  disorders  among  Edieep,  cattle^ 
and  other  animals,"  which  was  extended  and  amplified  in  1853,  any 
officer  of  any  market  or  fair,  or  any  constable,  or  any  other  person 
authorized  by  tbe  mayor  or  any  two  justices  of  the  peace  having 
jurisdiction  in  the  place,  or  by  her  Majesty  in  Council,  may  seize  all 
sheep  affected  with  smallpox,  or  any  meat  unfit  for  human  food  which 
shall  be  exposed  or  offered  for  sale  in  any  market,  fair,  or  public  place, 
reporting  such  seizure  to  the  mayor  or  justice,  who  may  condemn  the 
meat  and  fine  the  offender.  The  '*  City  of  London  Sewers  Act,  185 1," 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  inspectors  of  slaughter-houses  and 
meat,  with  summary  powers  of  seizing  and  destroying  any  meat  which 
may  appear  unfit  for  food.  The  '^  Metropolitan  Market  Act,  1851," 
gives  full  powers  over  unsound  meat  to  all  clerks  and  inspectors  ap- 
pointed by  virtue  thereof.  Similar  powers  of  seizure  are  given  to  the 
officers  of  local  authorities  by  the  "  Nuisances  Removal  Act  for  England, 
1855,"  an  act  which  it  is  in  London  the  duty  of  the  vestries  appointed 
under  the  ''  Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,"  to  carry  out.  The 
power  of  inspection  and  seizure  is  extended  to  every  kind  of  animal 
and  vegetable  food,  and  to  meat,  whether  exposed  for  sale  or  in  process 
of  slaughtering,  dressing,  or  preparing  for  sale  or  use,  or  landed  from 
any  ship  or  vessel  in  any  port  in  England.  But  with  all  these  legal 
provisions  bad  meat  is  still  sold  not  only  in  the  suburbs  of  London, 
where  hitherto  no  effort  has  been  made  to  repress  the  trade,  but, 
according  to  Mr.  Gamgee*s  statements,  even  in  tbe  centre  of  the 
metropolis,  where  special  inspectors  are  appointed  to  pi'event  it.  Pro- 
bably were  there  no  show  of  inspection,  the  condition  of  the  shops 

*  Dr.  Fleming  on  Ueiisle,  ao.,  p.  S. 
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woukl  in  this  respect  be  much  worse,  and  it  doubtless  is  worse  bejond 
the  limits  of  the  City  jurisdiction,  where  local  influences  and  par- 
tialitiesy  ignorance  and  sanitary  apathy,  a  stingy  economy  and  dread  of 
unpopularity,  tie  the  hands  of  the  administrators  of  the  law.  The 
fault  does  not  lie  in  the  magistracy,  who  invariably  convict  on  a  clear 
case  being  made  out,  but  in  the  local  boards  with  whom  it  lies  to 
initiate  proceedings.  An  inspection  of  meat  and  slaughter-houses,  to 
be  efficient,  should  be  active,  and  conducted  by  men  whose  antecedents 
have  fitted  them  for  the  work.  There  are  two  practical  difficulties 
whichr  occur  in  the  administration  of  these  Acts,  and  which  we  have 
ourselves  experienced  in  respect  to  that  last  mentioned.  The  first  is  to 
decide  what  meat  should  be  included  under  the  condemnatory  appel- 
lation of  "  meat  unfit  for  the  food  of  man."  Doubtless  in  many  in- 
stances no  question  about  the  unfitness  can  arise,  but  it  will  be  at  once 
seen  from  our  previous  remarks  that  the  inquiry  is  not  superfluous,  in- 
asmuch as  individual  opinion  and  prejudice  may  influence  the  reply, 
and  thus  on  the  one  hand  the  public  may  be  supplied  with  meat  which 
cannot  be  eaten  without  risk,  or  on  the  other  be  deprived  of  food  from 
which,  if  eaten  with  certain  precautions^  no  injurious  effects  can  be 
expected  to  proceed. 

The  following  kinds  of  meat  will  be  readily  conceded  to  be  totally 
tmfit  for  food,  and  the  sale  of  which  should  be  absolutely  prohibited : 

Meat  certainly  known  to  be  productive  of  disease,  or  such  as,  in  the 
absence  of  positive  proof  of  unwholesomeness,  general  professional 
opinion  condemns  as  so  impure  in  its  origin  that  it  cannot  be  applied 
without  risk  of  health  to  the  sustenance  of  man.  In  this  definition 
would  be  included,  absolutely  putrid  meat,  and  meat  the  odour  of 
which  is  disgusting,  although  it  may  not  be  tainted ;  wet,  pale,  flabby 
meat,  resulting  from  exhausting  illness,  a  dropsical  cachexia,  &c. ;  the 
flesh  of  animals  known  to  have  died  with  carbuncular  or  other  putrid 
diseases,  where  the  whole  mass  of  solids  and  fluids  has  undergone  a 
deeply  morbid  change  j  the  flesh  of  poisoned  animals,  and,  where  it  is 
ascertained,  of  sick  animals  which  have  undergone  treatment  with 
mineral  or  other  deleterious  drugs ;  pork  badly  measled ;  to  all  which 
must  be  added  all  parts  of  animals  which  exhibit  pathological  changes 
in  their  tissue. 

There  is  another  class  of  meat,  however,  which  though  derived  item 
diseased  animals  there  is  no  reason  to  consider  unwholesome  if  well 
cooked  and  eaten  when  fresh.  As  it  is  commonly  sold  at  a  cheap  rate 
to  those  who  would  eat  no  meat  were  it  not  cheap,  it  would  be  both 
impolitic  and  unjust  to  prohibit  the  sale.  At  the  same  time  the  sale 
should  be  under  surveillance,  as  the  meat  is  of  a  character  which  may 
soon  become  unwholesome  from  putridity,  especially  during  the  hot 
season  of  the  year.  8uch  is  meat  from  animals  dying  of  accidents,  and 
the  unaffected  parts  of  animals  slaughtered  in  the  early  stages  of  acute 
inflammatory  affections.  The  second  practical  difficulty  we  find  is  in 
exercising  the  vigilance  necessary  to  protect  the  public  from  the  ill 
effects  of  such  meat  which  is  ever  on  the  point  of  passing  into  the 
class  of  "  unwholesome  meat."     And  here  we  feel  that  further  aid  is 
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deKBMicled  from  the  BtKfca  Whiie  tiut  ^'baaardooB"  meat  is  dastav 
buted  with  wholenome  meat  tlffongh  tlM  nnmefoos  flhope  e^mi  of  a 
small  locality,  it  is  impoanUe  to  iratdh  or  ta  oontnd  ito  sale.  If 
public  policyreqaire  that  it  be  not  withheld  aa  mMoaad^  the  pordiaser 
should  not  he  dekided  by  the  idea  that  he  is  bajing  meat  of  nnqoes- 
tioaable  wholesomeDefis.  Its  diaractsr  should  be  honeatlj  pcoehdmedy 
and  the  puhhe  should  buy  it,  knowing  its  naitttre,  and  the  impovtanoe 
of  ooDsuming  it  early  and  wdl  cooked.  This,  and  the  neoeaaary 
watchfulness  over  it  by  the  sanitary  inspectors,  can  only  be  effected  by 
a  xegolation  which  shall  prohibit  its  esposuxe  for  sale  rade  by  side  with 
undoubtedly  good  meat.  In  every  town  cr  aiaiicet,  certain  piaoea 
should  be  set  apart  for  its  veoaptien,  and  the  exhibition  of  it  in  any 
other  place  should  be  made  punishable  as  an  ofEenoa  We  know  no 
ether  mode  in  which  the  difficulty  can  be  overcome.  Pork  siighttf 
neasled  might  also  be  sold  under  restriction,  but  never  in  the  raw 
state  or  until  the  vitality  of  the  parasites  it  oontans  *ha8  been  de» 
stroyed  by  efiectual  curing,  or  1^  thorough  baking:  On  no  account 
should  measly  pork  be  permitted  to  be  made  into  sausages,  which  are 
almost  invariably  eatesL  by  the  poor  in  a  half-cooked  condition. 

The  prosecution  of  this  scheme  would  involve  the  appointment  of 
inspectors  with  qualificatioiis  very  different  and  alienor  to  those  of 
the  persona  who  at  present  eacetoise  this  functiou.  It  would  invudve 
also  the  suppression  of  all  private  slaughtering,  which  although  an  in- 
oonvonimee  to  butchers^  would  be  in  many  points  of  view  an  advan- 
tage to  the  public.  At  present  dead  meat  of  the  worst  quality  readily 
finds  its  direct  vnay  from  the  coontry  to  the  butcher's  shop  ;  this  also 
could  no  longer  be  allowed  until  it  had  passed  the  ordeal  of  inspection 
in  the  public  market,  or  had  been  certified  as  sound  from  the  place 
where  it  was  riaughtered. 

In  drawing  to  a  conduaion,  we  are  bound  to  confess  thi^  we  have 
treated  this  important  subject  less  extensively  than  the  questions  in-- 
volved  in  it  demand ;  but  there  was  no  choice  between  writing  what 
would  have  been  rather  a  treatise  than  a  review,  and  limiting  ourselveB 
strictly  to  the  matters  discnssed  in  the  pamphlets  at  the  head  of  the 
article.  But  even  these  £»w  remarks  will  not  be  without  a  value^ 
should  they  merely  serve  to  show  the  deficiencies  in  our  knowledge,  and 
form  the  Imuub  for  further  inquiry. 
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Ophthalmic  science  in  Great  Britain  is  of  recent  growth  i  within  the 
recollection  of  men  now  living,  the  diseases  of  the  eye  were  considered 
to  be  a  speciality  infinitely  beneath  the  notice  of  regular  prac- 
titioners— a  sort  of  neutral-ground  between  them  and  the  professed 
charlatan,  afibrding  to  the  latter,  however,  handsome  returns.  It  is 
only  within  the  last  sixty  years  that  dne  consideration  has  been  paid 
to  this  important  organ,  on  the  integrity  of  which  so  much  happiness 
or  misery  depends ;  and  the  period  is  still  shorter  in  which  its  patho- 
logy has  been  investigated,  and  its  diseases  studied  in  a  proper  philo- 
sophical spirit.  But  this  has  been  done ;  and  now,  surveyed  by  the 
light  of  modem  science,  the  diseases  of  the  eye  no  longer  present  that 
obscure  aspect  which  deteired  former  practitioners  from  undertaking 
their  management,  nor  is  it  thought  derogatory  to  men  of  the  highest 
education  and  professional  acquirements  to  devote  themselves  to  their 
relief.  We  propose  to  consider  the  means  by  which  this  change  has 
been  wrought. 

Until  1804  there  was  not  a  single  institution  in  this  country  spe- 
cially devoted  to  the  treatment  of  ophthalmic  disease ;  nor  were  there 
any  lectures  on  the  subject  delivered  prior  to  1817.  A  few  operations 
might  be  demonstrated,  and  a  few  of  the  leading  diseases  mentioned, 
in  the  courses  of  general  surgery ;  but  neither  the  student  nor  the 
public  in  those  days  considered  that  a  knowledge  of  these  complaints 
formed  part  of  the  education  of  a  surgeon.  In  1 804,  however,  two 
eye  infirmaries  were  established  in  London.  In  that  year  the  scourge 
of  purulent  ophthalmia,  imported  from  Egypt  by  the  troops  which 
formed  the  expedition  under  Abercrombie,  swept  through  the  British 
army,  and  so  deplorable  were  the  effects,  that  general  attention  was 
excited.  Mr.  Wathen,  afterwards  Sir  Wathen  Waller,  an  oculist  of 
eminence,  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  bring  before  George 
the  Third  the  desirableness  of  establishing  an  infirmary  for  eye  dis- 
eases exclusively ;  and  it  appears  that  '^  their  Majesties  and  the  Boyal 
Family  graciously  uxd  humanely  aj^roved  the  plan,  and  honoured  it 
with  their  patronage  and  ben^&tctions."    Such  was  the  origin  of  the 

*  We  have  only  received  thif  first  number  of  an  EnglUh  opbtiialmologioal  Jonnud  in 
time  to  insert  it  amon^  the  titlea  of  books  at  the  bead  of  this  article.  We  welcome  its 
appearanee  a$  a  Airther  sign  of  the  adranca  of  the  science  and  art  of  ophthahnology. 
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Royal  Infirmaxy  for  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  in  Cork  Street,  which  com- 
menced under  Mr.  Wathen,  and  has  remained  for  many  years  under 
the  sole  charge  of  Mr.  Alexander.  Commenced  under  more  modest 
auspices,  but  leading  to  far  greater  results,  was  the  London  Dispensary 
for  curing  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear,  now  the  Royal  London 
Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Moorfields,  originated  by  Mr.  John  Cunningham 
Saunders  and  Dr.  Farre,  and  opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  on 
the  25th  March,  1805. 

It  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  man  to  see  a  science  created  and 
brought  to  a  high  d^ree  of  perfection  during  his  lifetime.  But  we  are 
happy  to  say  that  Dr.  Farre  still  lives — the  Nestor  of  ophthalmologists, 
who  has  seen  prejudices  overcome,  difficulties  surmounted,  and  now 
beholds  the  institution  he  assisted  in  establishing,  and  the  science 
which  has  been  created,  as  it  were,  under  his  eye,  flourishing  and 
fructifying  to  an  extent  which  might  satisfy  the  expectations  of  the 
most  sanguine. 

This  gratification  was  withheld  from  his  friend  and  coadjutor: 
smitten  with  amaurosis,  and  tormented  with  a  train  of  distressing 
symptoms,  the  valuable  life  of  Mr.  Saunders  was  closed,  by  cerebral 
disease,  in  1810. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  too  highly  the  beneficial  influence  which 
has  flowed  from  the  introdiiction  into  the  original  laws  of  Moorfields 
Hospital  of  a  clause  rendering  it  imperative  that  the  medical  officers 
of  the  institution  should  be  regularly  educated  physicians  or  sur- 
geons. It  was  this  politic  law  which  secured  for  it  the  services  of 
Travers,  Lawrence,  Tyrrell,  Scott,  Macmurdo,  and  Dalrymple,  worthy 
predecessors  of  the  present  numerous  and  able  stafl*;  and  with  such 
advantages,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  students  fiocked  to  it  for 
instruction,  of  whom  many  are  at  present  the  ornaments  of  ophthalmid 
science  at  home  and  abroad.  Amongst  the  earliest  students  were  Mr. 
Stevenson  and  Sir  William  Adams ;  the  latter  founded  the  Eye  Infir- 
mary at  Exeter  on  the  model  of  Moorfields,  but  did  not  reciprocate 
the  liberality  of  feeling  displayed  towards  him  by  Mr.  Saundera 

It  was  not,  however,  until  after  the  lapse  of  six  years  from  its  com* 
mencement,  that  the  Eye  Infirmary  at  Moorfields  was  made  specially 
available  as  a  means  of  instruction.  We  have  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  suggestion  then  emanated  from  Mr.  Travers,  in  whose  preface  to 
his  ''Synopsis  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,"  the  following  passage 
occurs: — 

"In  this  country  I  believe  no  one  before  myself,  who  designed  to  practise 
general  surgery,  ventured  to  give  more  than  a  cursory  attention  to  the  diseases 
of  the  eye.  A  fear  of  being  disquaUficd  in  public  opinion  by  a  reputation 
acquired  in  these,  for  the  treatment  of  other  diseases,  was  a  motive,  however 
groundless,  sufficient  to  deter  surgeons  from  the  cultivation  of  a  larg^e  and 

legitimate  field  of  obsen-ation  and  practice I  accepted  the  situation  of 

Surgeon  to  the  Eye  Infirmary  in  the  year  1810 At  the  commencement 

of  the  following  year,  the  students  of  surgeiy  were  first  invited  to  attend  the 
practice  of  the  infirmary— an  opportunity  eagerly  embraced,  and  which  many 
hundreds  have  since  enjoyed." 

Mr.  Lawrence  was  elected  Surgeon  to  the  Eye  Infirmary  in  1814> 
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and  Mr.  Tyrrell  became  attached  to  the  institution  shortly  afterwards. 
Nevertheless,  nearly  four  years  elapsed  before  a  systematic  course  of 
lectures  on  the  eye  was  delivered  in  London.  After  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  Mr.  Guthrie,  who  had  seen  the  sad  deficiency  of  the  physicians 
and  sui^geons  of  the  army  and  navy  in  respect  of  eye  diseases,  joined 
with  Dr.  Forbes  in  establishing  the  Royal  Westminster  Infirmary  for 
Diseases  of  the  Eye,  in  Marylebone-street,  Piccadilly,  and  soon  afber^ 
wards  commenced  lectures  on  the  Anatomy  and  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 
Almost  simultaneously  (in  &ct,  we  are  not  sure  which  had  the  priority) 
a  full  systematic  course  of  lectures  on  the  eye  originated  with  a  Pro* 
fessor  whose  name  is  so  identified  with  Glasgow,  of  which  University 
he  has  long  been  one  of  the  brightest  omament-s,  that  few  are  now 
aware  that  he,  William  Mackenzie,  was  ever  a  lecturer  in  London. 

In  1818,  Dr.  Mackenzie,  then  practising  in  Newman-street,  Oxford- 
street,  delivered  a  systematic  course  **  On  the  Diseases  and  Operative 
Surgery  of  the  Eya"  He  had  recently  returned  from  visiting  the 
schools  and  hospitals  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany ;  and  in  his  intro- 
ductory lecture  said,  ^*  Above  all,  I  shall  endeavour  to  render  justice 
to  doctriues  and  operations  in  wKich  I  had  the  happiness  to  be  parti- 
cularly instructed  by  Professor  Beer,  duiing  my  residence  in  Vienna.'' 
lu  those  days  the  opportunities  for  Continental  instruction  were 
available  to  few  English  practitioners,  whilst  the  Viennese  Ophthalmic 
School  stood  pre-eminent;  so  that  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  Dr. 
Mackenzie,  as  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Beer,  were  really  great.  There 
were  but  two  courses  delivered  by  Dr.  Mackenzie  in  London,  for  in 
1820  he  removed  to  Glasgow,  being  invited  to  fill  the  anatomical  chair 
in  the  Andersoniaii  University.  Here  he  gave  an  annual  course  on 
the  eye,  till  1828,  when  the  University  of  Glasgow,  having  resolved  to 
found  a  lectureship  on  ophthalmic  science.  Dr.  Mackenzie  was  trans* 
lated  to  that  chair ;  and,  as  Professor  of  Ophthalmology,  continued  to 
deliver  a  course  of  about  sixty  lectures  every  winter  until  the  last  two 
sessions,  when  we  regret  to  say  the  state  of  his  heslth  obliged  him  to 
transfer  the  reading  of  his  lectures  to  his  able  former  pupil  and  present 
tx>lleague.  Dr.  WilUam  Brown.  In  1824,  Dr.  Mackenzie  established 
an  Eye  Infirmary  in  Glasgow,  which  met  with  deserve^  success ;  and 
he  has  held  the  office  of  surgeon  to  that  institution,  gratuitously,  up  to 
the  present  tima 

From  London  there  flowed  to  the  provinces  a  stream  of  men  who 
had  studied  under  the  eminent  professors  whose  names  we  have  men- 
tioned, and  in  each  large  town  there  arose  an  infirmary  or  dispensaiy 
for  the  relief  of  diseases  of  the  eye.  Need  we  more  than  mention  the 
names  of  Dr.  Butter,  of  Plymouth;  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Exeter  j  Mr.  Middle* 
man,  of  Birmingham;  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Manchester ;  Mr.  Estlin,  of  Bristol, 
.as  proofs  of  the  fame  acquired,  and  justly  acquired,  in  these  provincial 
institutions  ?  Whilst  at  the  parent  source  there  emanated  the  various 
works  from  the  pens  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Travers,  Mr.  Guthrie,  Mr. 
Tyrrell,  and  Dr.  Mackenzie,  which  have  earned  for  their  authors  a 
world-wide  reputation.* 

•  I>r.  Mackenzie*!  FncticAl  Traitise  on  the  Diicascs  of  the  Eye  hw  reaobed  iU  tonrtli 
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The  sin^geon  whose  infliunoe  is  most  mariied  in  the  ophthalmio  praoo 
tice  of  the  present  day  was  the  late  Frederick  Tyrrell :  previous  to  his 
time  the  bleedi&g  G^atem  was  in  full  foroe  ;  the  fear  of  inflammation 
haunted  operators  like  a  phantom,  and  the  lancet  was  ever  in  the  hand» 
not  to  arrest  inflammation,  but  to  anticipate  the  possibility  oi  its  occur- 
renoe.'*'  Mr.  Tyrrell  shrewdly  doubted  the  propriety  or  necessity  of 
such  wholesale  depletion,  and  his  practice  taught  the  pupils  that  a 
widely  different  (Jan  might  be  followed  with  tjie  greatest  advantagsu 
His  views  were  published  in  1840,  in  his  practical  work  ^  On  Diseases 
of  the  Eje,'  and  their  soundness  has  been  proved  by  their  general 
adoption. 

The  abuse  of  depletion  was  only  one  of  many  points  on  which 
Mr.  Tyrrell  laid  great  stress.  He  pointed  out  to  his  pupils  the  priur 
diples  which  should  guide  them  in  their  managemsnt  of  oj^thalmic  dis- 
eases, especially  th^  very  numerous  class  depending  on  an  asthenie 
conditicm  of  the  system.  He  deprecated  the  use  of  strraig  irritating 
applications  to  the  eyes,  and  taught  us  to  rely  raiher  on  general  me^ 
sures  than  on  topical  remedies ;  and  no  man  was  more  happy  in  hitting 
off  the  precise  Ime  of  treatment  ada|>ted  to  the  requirements  of  each 
case.  Li  one  point,  however,  ezperieuce  has  led  us  to  differ  with  him 
f— namely,  the  expediency  of  opening  the  eye  on  the  third  day  after 
extraction ;  we  are  convinced  that  this  is  at  least  forty-eight  hours 
too  soon,  aud  that  the  fifth  day  is  the  earliest  on  which  an  exaininati<m 
should  be  made-^^upposing,  of  course^  that  no  utgont  cause  presents  itsdf 
£or  looking  at  the  eye  sooner. 

An  amount  of  interest  attaches  to  max  of  eminence,  and  we  will 
offer  no  apologies  for  presenting  to  our  readers  our  personal  recollec- 
tions of  Mr.  Tyrrell.  His  appearance  was  prepossessing,  his  manner 
to  his  patients  kind  and  reassuring,  and  his  calmness  was  coospicuous 
in  circumstaQces  of  difficulty.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  when  first 
attached  to  Moorfields,  his  ill  success  as  an  operator  was  so  great  that 
he  was  suspended  from  performing  the  major  operations  for  above  a 
year ;  yet  by  steady  perseverance  he  acquired  a  dexterity  with  either 
hand  that  could  not  be  surpassed.  In  extraction  of  cataract,  his  neat* 
nass  was  r^narkable,  and  we  well  remennber  an  instance  of  his  cool« 
nesa  The  point  of  the  section  knife  broke  of^  and  dropped  into  the 
anterior  chamber.  Mr.  Tyrrell  withdrew  the  knife,  and,  without  the 
least  expression  of  impatienee,  asked  Sor  the  blunt-pointed  knife,  with 
which  he  enlarged  the  section*  He  then  removed  the  bit  of  steel,  and 
proceeded  to  extract  the  lens  with  such  perfect  sang/fxnd  that  no  one 
who  had  not  seen  the  breaking  of  the  kni&  would  have  known  thai 
anything  untoward  had  occurred 

edition,  and  has  been  translated  Into  German,  Italian,  and  twice  Into  French ;  it  haa  alsa 
twen  reprinted  In  America.  Ifr.  Lawrence's  Trestiae  on  tlie  Bisesaes  of  the  Eye  has  been 
tnosfaited  into  atntanl  fynigm  langnagea,  and  iheva  is  sn  American  edition  by  Dr. 
Qayes. 

*  See  Lawrence  On  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  first  edition,  p.  137 ;  also  Astley  Cooper*a 
Leeturta,  fourth  edition,  188»,  p.  256.  Mr.  Sannders  wed  the  laneet  Hreely)  he  took 
thirty-five  ounces  of  blood  fVom  a  girl  of  thirteen,  on  whom  he  bad  operated  for  eatamd* 
and  a  hundred  and  seven  ounces  from  a  man  under  similar  circumstances.  The  cases  are- 
mentloiMd  ia  his  work. 
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AiKither  iiim^  when  pevfomnng  eacteactmi,  ihe  im  pioved  bo  rigid 
itskd  wiTiekdiDg,  ^at  tlie  kii%  iugtetd  of  fmdag  through  tlie  pupil, 
dipped  out  of  the  eapeole^  aad  paned  downwards  and  hadiwards  into 
the  vitpeooe  hamcmr.  Ifr.  TFjzxdl  made  no  further  attempt  to  remove 
it,  but  quietfy  lemarkad  thttb  the  cfsrataen  had  been  unexpeeledlj 
eonverted  into  one  ef  depceaaioUy  aad  that  he  dared  to  sf^  the 
patient  would  do  very  wdi ;  which  wi»  llie  oan^ 

Mr.  Tjrreil'B  grest  fluooeas  depended  folly  aa  mpdi  on  hie  judioious 
aitep-tteatment  aa  an  his  manual  dexterity ;  and  his  secret  lay  in  not 
exhausting  the  systems  of  his  patients  wMieoeaBarily,  hut  keepnig 
the  balance  of  power  pnsciaely  at  healing  point.  His  views  have  been 
adopted  by  some  of  the  most  suoeessfi^  psaotitaoaem  of  the  present  day, 
many  of  whom  were  his  pupils. 

On  a  hot  day  in  May,  1843^  whikit  an  active  oompetkionfor  »  house 
was  going  on  at  the  Avetaon  Mart,  aa  alarm  was  raised  that  a  gentle- 
man had  fainted.  He  was  earned  onct,  aks !  dead )  It  was  Preueriek 
Tjm\],  who  had  attended  the  sale  fer  the  purpose  of  purtliasmg  the 
very  lot  then  under  oompetttion,  which,  indeed,  was  tiie  house  he  occu- 
pied.    His  heart  was  diseased,  and  thus  he  died ! 

A  colleague  of  Frederick  Tyrx^ll's  at  MeorMds  was  John  Boott, 
who  presented  as  great  a  eontsast  to  the  ibnner  as  oouid  well  be  imn- 
gined.  Impatient  and  inritaUe  in  masiner,  he  could  not  bear  anything 
to  go  wrong ;  no  man  lost  vitreous  humour  more  frequently  during 
«zteaction,  at  which  he  was  invariably  annoyed,  ascribing  it,  however, 
to  "  fluidity"  of  that  body.  His  ideas,  also,  as  to  the  cause  of  non- 
-suoceas  in  extraction  weore  pecnHar.  He  referred  it  to  inflammation 
of  ^e  iris,  the  result  of  its  compressieo  between  the  lens  and  the 
fiat  blade  of  the  knife  during  the  periormance  of  the  section.*  He 
therefore  invented  a  narrow  sickle-shaped  knife  to  obviate  this,  and 
described  it  in  the  work  just  mentiofied.  With  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Daliymple^  we  do  not  reusember  any  <^»effator  who  adofited  this  instviK 
ment,  which  is  now  almost  forgotten;  and  are  quite  sure  that  no 
{^eater  succem  wns  found  to  attend  its  use  than  that  of  the  discarded 
•knife  of  Beer. 

Mr.  Scott  died  early ;  and  afler  his  decease,  and  that  of  Mr.  Tyrrell, 
Johtt  Didrymple,  whose  star  had  been  for  some  time  in  the  ascendant, 
moved  into  the  first  position.  A  combination  of  favourable  cireutt- 
^stanoes  led  to  thia  John  Seott  had  contemplated  the  publication  ni 
a  volume  on  the  I^ithology  of  the  I^e,  and  had  at  oonstderahie  ex- 
pease  acquired  a  choice  collection  of  water-colour  drawings,  intended 
as  illustrataoaa ;  hut  finding  that  his  rapidly  luling  health  precluded 
the  possibility  of.  his  pkns  beng  caiviod  out,  he  bequeaHied  his  draw^ 
in^to  Mr.  Daliymple. 

The  pubficatibn  of  the  volume  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Churchill,  and 
eviery  advantage  that  fine  paper  aad  artistic  skill  could  afford  was 
sappEed ;  the  drawings,  on  stone,  were  executed  by  Mr.  W.  Bagg,  and 
were  coloured  by  Mr.  fiherwin,  the  printing  being  beautifully  executed 
by  Messrs.  HuUmandel.  The  appearance  of  each  fasciculus  increased 
•  OAt^mofe  sad  ite  Txeatmeat.    By  Joto  fi«att.    LoadOB,  18id, 
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the  reputation  and  the  practioe  of  Mr.  Dalrymple,  bat  by  a  sort  of 
fatality  attending  this  work,  he  died  within  a  few  weeks  after  its  com* 
pletion,  in  the  zenith  of  &me  and  fiiU  tide  of  prosperity. 

The  cost  of  <  The  Pathology  of  the  £ye/  was  nearly  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  j  and  we  are  informed  i)n  very  good  authority  that  very  few 
copies  remain  in  this  country,  the  great  proportion  having  found 
their  way  to  Germany  itnd  the  United  States. 

The  superior  style  and  execution  of  this  book  formed  an  era  in 
ophthalmic  bibliography.  The  illustrations  which  had  previously 
appeared  in  British  works  on  the  eye  had,  with  few  exceptions,  been 
of  a  very  inferior  order,  calculated  rather  to  mislead  than  to  instruct ; 
but  since  its  publication  a  marked  improvement  has  been  visible  in 
this  respect,  though  we  may  mention  en  pcusant,  that  for  rigid  accu-* 
racy  and  stem  disregard  of  artistic  embellishment,  we  know  of  no 
work  comparable  with  M.  Sichel's  'Iconographie  Ophthalmologique,'  of 
which  eighteen  livraisons  have  appeared. 

Absolute  fidelity  is  all-important  in  illustrations  of  eye  disease : 
alight  di£ferenoes  of  tint,  peculiar  shades  of  colour,  the  course  and 
arrangement  of  bloodvessels,  mark  the  distinctions  between  grave 
maladies;  and  unless  these  points  are  accurately  rendered  by  the 
artist^  the  plate  not  only  fiiils  to  convey  instruction,  but  may  actually 
mislead.  It  may  be  difficult  to  obtain  a  eight  of  Mr.  Dalrymple's 
work,  but  we  would  particularly  recommend  students  to  £uniliaii2e 
themselves^  if  possible,  with  M.  Sichel's  plates  as,  they  will  obtain 
from  them  truly  valuable  information.* 

The  Introductory  Discourse  prefixed  to  the  '  Outlines  of  Ophthalmo* 
logy'  heading  this  article^  was  that  delivered  by  Dr.  Mackenzie  as  his 
inaugural  lecture  in  1828,  and  is  marked  by  the  sound  sense  which 
characterizes  all  his  writings :  the  views  whidi  he  enunciates  as  to  the 
importance  of  ophthalmic  studies,  and  the  mode  in  which  those  studies 
can  be  most  profitably  pursued,  are  as  appropriate  at  the  present  day 
as  they  were  thirty  years  ago.  The  'Outlines'  themselves  are  the 
synopsis  of  the  course  of  lectures  of  which  it  gives  the  subject  matter^ 
showing  that  there  is  no  point  overlooked,  and  nothing  left  unex- 
plained. 

The  materials  for  the  lectures  are  for  the  most  part  to  be  found  in 
an  expanded  form  in  Dr.  Mackenzie's  *  Physiology  of  Yision,'t  and 
in  his  well-known  <  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  'EyeJ'X  The 
first  of  these  works  affords  all  the  information  known  on  the  subject 
of  which  it  treats  up  to  the  date  of  publication ;  of  the  second  work, 
little  need  here  be  said^  save  that  it  is  the  most  comprehensive  work 
of  its  kind  in  the  English  language,  and  is  a  safe  guide  to  the  prac- 
titioner. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Wharton  Jones  is  of  a  different  description ;  it  is 
in  the  form  of  question  and  answer,  and  has  been  drawn  up  with  the 
desire  of  aiding  the  student  in  his  clinical  observations  at  the  hospital. 

*  IcoDogrftphie  OiditlulmolQgiqQe  s  <m«  Description,  aveo  VigiirM  ooloi^,  detlCaladies  4e 
rOrgane  de  la  Vue.    Far  J.  SicheL    Paria. 

t  The  Physiology  of  Vision.    By  'William  Haelenzie,  H.D.    London,  1641. 

X  A  Practical  TreatUe  on  the  Dlseaaet  of  the  Eye.    Fourth  edition.    Loifdon,  1854. 
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The  title  of  the  volume  by  Dr.  Spencer  Thomson  indicates  that  it 
is  on  the  model  of  the  Bridgewater  Treatises ;  it  is  carefully  executed, 
profusely  illustrated,  and  agreeably  written.  The  concluding  chapter, 
On  the  Philosophy  of  Vision,  is  an  excellent  r^sumli  of  the  beariugs  ot 
the  whole  subject  as  illustrative  of  the  beneficence  of  Ood. 

A  work  which  has  raised  the  reputation  of  the  British  School,  is 
the  admirable  treatise  on  Colour  Blindness,*  by  Dr.  George  \yil8on,  ot 
Edinburgh  ;  for  acuteness  and  research  it  deserves  the  highest  praise, 
and  though  this  difficult  subject  has  been  investigated  by  sevei'al  able 
Continental  ophthalmologists,  Dr.  Wilson  has  surpassed  them  all.  In 
the  course  of  his  extensive  and  methodic  inquiries,  the  Doctor  disco- 
vered many  new  facts ;  but  as  we  have  already  laid  before  our  readers 
a  summary  of  his  observations,  we  need  not  now  dwell  upon  theoL 

The  discovery  of  a  means  of  examining  the  deep  tunics  of  the  eye, 
possesses  an  importance  which  cannot  be  overrated ;  but  this  very  im- 
portance has  led  to  rather  too  great  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  Conti- 
nental ophthalmologists  to  appropriate  all  the  credit  which  attaches  to 
the  discovery.  Nevertheless,  it  is  but  an  act  of  justice  to  our  country* 
man  to  state  that  it  was  Mr.  Cumming  who,  eleven  years  ago,  pointed 
out  the  existence  of  a  reflection  from  the  back  of  the  human  eye,  and 
distinctly  recognised  the  significance  of  the  discovery.  In  the  twenty- 
ninth  volume  of  the  ' Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions-  (1846)  will  be 
found  a  paper,  by  Mr.  William  Cumming,  '^  On  the  Luminous  Appear- 
ance of  the  Human  Eye,"  which  contains  the  following  passage  :— 

''  The  establishment  of  the  fact  of  a  similar  reflection  from  the  healthy 
human  eye  to  that  from  the  eyes  of  animals,  appears  to  me  chiefly  important  in 
its  adaptation  as  a  mode  of  examining  the  posterior  part  of  the  eye.  The  retina 
and  choroid  hitherto  concealed  in  the  living  eye,  and  little  opportunity  being 
afforded  of  examining  their  condition  after  life,  in  consequence  of  their  dis- 
eases not  terminating  fatally,  considerable  uncertainty  has  hitherto  attended 
the  diseases  ascribed  to  these  structures ;  but  the  existence  of  this  luminosity, 
its  non-existence  or  abnormal  appearance,  may  enable  us  to  detect  changes  m 
these  structures  heretofore  unknoMm,  or  satisfactorily  to  see  those  whick  we 
only  suspected.  If  we  dilate  the  pupil  by  atro^jine,  we  have  a  means  aiforded  of 
seem^  tne  condition  of  the  retina  and  choroid  in  every  case.  The  cases  I  have 
exammed  in  tliis  way  have  confirmed  the  general  impression  that  the  retina  is 
not  frequently  the  seat  of  change  in  amaurosis ;  for  out  of  several  cases  of 
amaurosis,  in  which  the  non-opacity  of  the  cornea,  lens,  and  humours  allowed 
this  mode  of  examination,  I  found  but  two  in  which  the  retina  was  so  changed 
that  the  reflection  was  not  8een.f  (p.  290.) 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  any  detailed  account  of  the 
ophthalmoscope,  but  we  would  advise  the  younger  members  of  the  pro* 
fession  to  acquire  a  practical  acquaintance  with  it,  for  undoubtedly  it  is 
of  great  value  ;  nevertheless,  we  would  put  them  on  their  guard  against 
its  indiscriminate  use.     It  is  not  safe  to  throw  a  flood  of  light  into  an 

•  Besearehes  on  Colour  BUndncn.  Edinburgh,  ISftS.  See  alio  British  and  Foreign 
Uedico-Chlrargleal  Review,  vol.  xviti.  p.  56. 

t  Brlicke,  Profesfor  of  Physiology  at  Vienna,  observed  and  Investigated  the  lamlnoas 
appearance  of  the  eye,  In  1847.  HelmhoUz.  of  KUnigsbetig,  Invented  the  ophthalmoticoiie 
itself  In  1851.  Since  that  time,  Rnete,  JUji^er.  Cocoius,  Ansgnostakis,  and  others  have 
invented  or  modified  instruments  of  this  description. 
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eye  in  which  the  retina  is  the  seat  of  inAammatory  action,  nor  evmi  of 
congestion,  nor  is  it  prudent  to  prolong  an  examination  if  the  patient 
finds  it  distreasiog.  Ascei-tain  as  quickly  as  is  consistent  with  the  object, 
the  condition  of  the  deeper  tiMsoes,  but  do  not  let  the  gratification  of 
mere  curiosity  tempt  you  to  risk  the  eye.  We  are  aware  that  some 
are  of  opinion  that  harm  ueverTiesults  from  ophthalmoeet^ie  ezamina- 
tion  ;  but  we  have  had  proo&  to  the  contrary. 

There  are  two  points  which  appear  to  us  eminently  characteristije  of 
British  practitioners.  The  first  is,  the  earnestness  with  which  they  dp 
their  best  to  ewv  their  patients.  This  proposition  may  be  startling, 
for  do  not  aU  practitioners  endeavour  to  attain  this  object  ?  Scarcely; 
some,  and  men  of  eminence  too,  might  be  named  with  whom  the  bnl> 
liant  performance  of  operations  was  the  chief  aim  and  object,  and  whp 
cared  very  little  about  the  patients  afterwards^  selecting  as  beneath 
.their  notice  that  important  element  of  suooesB,  the  after-treatment.* 

The  other  point  is,  the  straightfiarward  praotical  character  of  our 
.treatments  Englishmen  are  less  given  to  theorizing,  and  more  to  un- 
prejudiced observation,  than  their  brethroi  on  the  Continent,  and  we 
bring  this  characteristic  to  bear  in  the  management  of  disease.  Our 
notions  are  less  fimcifiil  than  thetrs :  for  instance,  no  Englishman  of 
jnark  would  have  suggested  as  a  preparation  for  extraction,  the  drop^ 
ping  into  the  eye  a  stimulating  application — §ot  what )  to  ckcwaAmm  it 
io  the  contact  of  a  foreign  body  If  Yet  this  was  gravely  proposed 
abroad  ;  indeed,  the  volumes  of  the  '  Annales  d*Oculistiqiae'  are  rieh  in 
examples  of  this  peculiar  play  of  fiincy.  We  say,  then,  that  it  is  by 
earnestuess  in  our  object—that  object  being  leas  the  glorification  of 
ourselves  than  the  good  of  our  patients,  and  the  natural  result  of  this,  the 
treatment  which  best  attains  our  end — ^that  success  attends  our  prac- 
tice. We  are  perfectly  aware  that  much  prejudice  exists  on  the  Con- 
ttnoit  with  reference  to  our  treatment ;  but  it  is  founded  on  the  same 
ignorance  as  that  which  makes  all  Englishmen  drinkers  of  ^irits,  and 
habituated  from  eariy  youth  to  a  light  calomel  diet.  An  acquaintance 
of  ours  had  occasion  to  consult  a  foreign  professor,  and  had  not  pro- 
ceeded fax  with  his  tale  of  woe,  when  he  was  cut  short  with  ''Ahl  I 
see  1  You  take  calomel !  You  drink  spirits  1  All  English  take  too 
much  I"  ^'  Ton  my  conscience,"  replied  the  patient,  ^  I  neither  do 
one  nor  the  other ;  and  I  would  have  you  to  know  that  I  am  not 
English!  I  am  a  Welshman.**  <'Ah!  truly  1  that's  quite  another 
matter  ;  but  a  thousand  pardons  !  I  really  took  you  for  an  English- 
man," apologised  the  mystified  proleMor,  who  forthwith  enteied  on  the 
case  with  zeal 

The  tendency  of  the  present  age  undoubtedly  leans  to  subdivision 
of  labour  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  men  possessing  the  advantages  of  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  tliejLr  profession,  devoting 

*  It  ii  stated  on  good  authority  that  wntrhi^f  of  Ronx's  txtractions  failed  of  •ucoesi, 
though  performed  in  first-rate  style.  The  cau^e  of  the  iU-suceeifl  wa«  that  mentioned 
abore. 

t  *'  Arant  d*op^r  nne  cataraete,  M.  Jobert  fait  mettre  matin  et  ioir  qoelques  gouttea 
de  teinture  thebaique  dans  Toeil,  pour  habitucr  cet  organe  an  contact  des  corpa  ^itraagers  r* 
Annalea  d'Oculistique,  t.  xxix.  p.  05. 
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ihemaelTes  especially  to  a  limited  description  of  practice.  Hiere  is  a 
wide  distinction  between  tlie  ophthalmic  surgeon  of  the  present  day 
and  the  ocidist  of  the  last  century.  The  one^  highly  edacated,  well- 
infonned  in  his  profession^  and  able  to  bring  to  bear  all  the  discoveries 
and  appliances  of  modem  science ;  the  other,  too  often  a  mere  ope^ 
zatoi^  ignorant  of  everything  bat  eye  diseases,  and  having  but  a  limited 
acquaintance  even  with  them. 

One  of  the  efiects  of  the  modem  system  will  doubtless  be  to  mark 
mae9  strongly  the  limits  of  each  department.  Writers  on  the  Prac* 
tioe  of  Fhysicy  fi>r  instance,  wiU  be  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  in- 
cluding among  their  subjects  gonorrhoBal  ophthalmia  and  iritis,  and  as 
enwy  sheet  that  increases  the  bulk  of  a  volume  enhances  the  cost,  the 
purchaser  will  be  a  gainer  as  well  as  the  author. 

There  are  at  present  in  London  eight  institutions  [^)eeially  devoted 
to  the  ^e :  they  are,  the  Boyal  London  Ophthalmic  Ho^tal,  Royal 
Westminster  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Boyal  Infirmary  for  IHseases  of 
the  Eye,  North  London  Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  Central 
London  Of^thalmic  Hospital,  Western  Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the 
Eye,  West  London  and  Chelsea  Infirmary  for  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  and 
il^  St.  Marylebone  Eye  and  Ear  Institution.  Besides  these,  three 
hc^itals  have  special  ophthalmic  departments — namely,  Guy's,  tinder 
Mr.  Enmce ;  St.  Mary'^,  Mr.  White  Cooper ;  University  College 
Ho^ital,  Mr.  Wharton  Jones ;  and  at  most  of  the  other  hospitals,  eye 
eases  axe  seen  by  one  of  the  medical  officers  apart  from  the  general 
patients. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  examining  corporations  have 
been  behind  all  others  in  acknowledging  the  importance  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  eye  diseases.  It  is  scarcely  credible,  though  perhaps 
eharaeteristic,  that  at  the  present  moment  neither  the  College  of  Phy* 
sifiiaas,  the  Cdi^ie  of  Surgeons,  nor  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  re- 
quire distinct  proofe  of  a  competent  knowledge  of  these  diseases,  such 
as  can  only  be  acquired  'by.  studying  them  'practically ;  nor  is  atten- 
dance on  lectures  on  ophthalmic  medicine  -and  surgery  compulsory* 
Questions  may  now 'and  then  be  asked*  at  the  college  concerning  the 
anatomy  and  the'mOst'prbmlu^nt'ditea&es  of  the  eye,  but  there  is  no- 
thing to  lead  the  student  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  nice  patho- 
logical distinctions  which  mark  its  maladies  beyond  all  other  organs ; 
nor  to  encourage  him  to  acquire  such  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
their  treatment  as  will  enable  him  in  after  life  to  combat  them 
with  confidence  and  success.  Attempts  have  repeatedly  been  made  to 
establish  in  London  classes  for  ophthalmic  instruction  afler  the  Vien- 
nese method,  but  they  have  never  met  with  encouragement,  and  each 
sanguine  teacher  has  in  turn  abandoned  the  vain  effort*  This,  no 
doubt  is  the  reason  why  Moorfields,  with  its  thousands  of  patients 
and  alt  its  other  advantages  fur  instruction,  has  not  delivered  within 
its  walls  such  a  course  of  lectures  as  is  offered  by  Dr.  Mackenzie  at 
Glasgow. 

In  favourable  contrast  to  the  apathy  of  the  London  Examining 
Boards  on  the  subject  of  diseases  of  the  eye,  stands  tlie  Calcutta 
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Hedical  College,  which  lays  great  stress  on  this  subject.  The  East 
India  Company  wisely  established  an  eye  infirmary  at  each  of  their 
P^residencieSy  not  merely  for  the  benefit  of  their  servants  and  of  the 
natives,  but  as  a  means  of  affording  instruction  to  their  medical 
officers ;  and  we  have  heard  striking  illustrations  of  the  value  of  this 
knowledge  in  restoring  vision,  a  sense  prized  by  the  natiyes  of  India 
beyond  all  others. 

Provision,  then,  is  made  in  the  Calcutta  Eye  Infirmary  (the  cliief 
of  these  establishments)  for  a  full  course  of  instruction  in  ophthalmic 
medicine  and  surgery,  and  attendance  is  made  compulsory.  The  class 
consists  of  the  most  advanced  students  of  the  English  department  of 
the  Medical  College ;  each  in  turn  acting  as  clinical  clerk  or  dresser, 
and  having  special  charge  of  cases  in  the  wards  and  among  the  out^ 
patients.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  fifth  year  of  study,  the  students 
pass  au  examination  for  their  final  diploma,  and  ophthalmic  surgery  is 
one  of  the  subjects  in  which  they  are  specially  examined.  The  exa- 
mination is  conducted  by  the  professor  (who  is  the  superintending 
surgeon),  in  the  presence  of  a  Grovemment  examiner  and  assessors ;  and 
besides  being  expected  to  display  a  full  knowledge  of  the  subject 
theoretically,  their  practical  acquaintance  with  it  is  tested  by  their 
being  required  to  describe  the  diseases  with  the  appropriate  treat* 
meut,  of  patients  selected  for  that  purpose.  The  plim  of  instruction 
was,  we  believe,  first  kid  down  by  the  late  Dn  Bedford,  but  was  greatly 
enlarged  and  amended  by  Dr.  William  Martin,  who  has  filled  for  many- 
years  the  responsible  post  of  superintending  surgeon,  and  to  whose 
industry  and  skill  we  are  indebted  for  the  valuable  statistical  infoiv 
mation  contained  m  the  ^  Beport**  beading  this  article,  from  which  we 
proceed  to  glean  some  useful  facts. 

It  appears  that  among  the  natives  of  India  hard  cataract  is  a  rare 
disease;  of  586  cases  of  cataract  recorded  by  Dr.  Martin,  there 
were— 

Of  hard  cataract    •    «    •    •    • «    •  25 

Of  soft       , 116 

Of  fluid      „ •    .    •    •  24 

Of  mixed    „         !    ....  372 

Of  capsular            ,   •    •    «    •  49 

The  description  called  '^  mixed,**  which  forms  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  whole,  is  thus  defined  :— 

*'By  mixed  consistence,  I  mean  to  designate  those  which  are  as  far  removed 
from  the  small  hard  cataract  as  the  soft  or  fluid,  which  had  not  sufficient 
density  to  become  depressed ;  it  is  more  nearly  that  of  a  firm  gelatinous  sub- 
stance than  anything  I  can  describe."  (p.  7.) 

This  being  the  case,  the  needle  is  far  more  generally  used  than  the 
extraction  knife;  indeed,  the  extractions  formed  only  two  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  of  the  operations.  With  reference  to  this  point,  the  following 
observations  are  peculiarly  interesting,  inasmuch  as  extraction  is  so 
greatly  and  so  properly  preferred  in  this  country : — 

"  As  extraction  is  no  doubt  in  itself  the  most  perfect  operation  for  removal 
of  the  opaque  lens,  I  have  been  induced  to  practise  it  but  in  onl^  about  two 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  cases.    A  few  successful  operations  induced 
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me  to  try  it  a  little  more  extensively  than  1  otherwise  should,  for  mj  prede-^ 
cessors  in  the  chai^  of  the  Eye  Infirmaiy  were  not  in  the  habit  of  performing  it ; 
but  the  success,  npon  the  whole,  has  been  so  small,  that  I  have  since  abandoned 
its  use,  except  in  peculiarlv  favourable  cases.  I  have  found,  however,  as  the  occa* 
sional  result,  that  the  si^ht  has  been  restored  to  a  greater  extent  after  cxtrac* 
tion  than  after  any  other  operation ;  and  I  have  had  some  peculiarly  fortunate 
Cases  as  double  extractions  successful,  and  with  extraction  in  one  eye,  and 
depression  or  other  operation  in  the  other  eye,  the  sight  of  the  extraction  eye 
has  been  decidedly  better  than  the  sieht  of  the  ouier,  although  the  other 
operation  has  been  of  the  most  successful  kind  in  its  way. 

"  The  result  of  my  experience  during  the  four  yean  reported  upon,  and  the 
succeeding  years,  has  impressed  me  with  the  conviction  that  extraction  is  not  an 
operation  generally  suited  to  the  Bengalee.  The  causes  are  to  be  found  partly 
in  his  physical  conformation  rendering  the  operation  in  its  perfect  form  very 
difficult.  The  chief  of  these  are  his  prominent  brow,  small  sunken  eye  witu 
a  proportionably  1ai^  lens,  and  partly  m  his  comparatively  feeble  constitution, 
wuich  renders  union  of  the  section  made  in  the  cornea  uncertain  and  rare, 
compared  with  the  same  in  the  European  patient."  (p.  11.) 

The  Hindoos  tbemselved  operate  for  cataract,  and,  on  the  wLole^ 
with  considerable  success.  Their  mode  of  proceeding  is  8o  curious 
that  we  shall  give  an  acconnt  of  it,  condensed  from  a  detailed  report 
by  an  aasistant-Burgeon  in  the  Bengal  service.  The  patient  was  an. 
old  woman,  who  had  already  successfully  undergone  the  operation  on 
the  left  eye  at  the  hands  of  the  native  who  was  now  about  to  operate 
on  her  right  eye ;  his  instruments  consisted  of  a  lancet  and  a  brass 
probe,  with  a  blunt  triangular  point  and  narrow  neck ;  the  operator 
commenced  by  wrapping  a  thread  round  the  blade  of  his  lancet  to 
within  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  the  point,  and  the  probe  was  similarly 
guarded.  This  part  of  the  business  was  done  with  many  gesticulations^ 
and  was  evidently  regarded  as  of  importance. 

The  patient  was  now  seated  on  the  ground,  and  the  operator  placed 
himself  immediately  in  front  of  her,  making  her  grasp  his  girdle  with 
both  hands ;  the  surgeon  who  describes  the  scene  supported  her  head 
from  behind*  The  operator  then  opened  and  fixed  the  eyelids  with 
the  fingers  of  his  right  hand,  and  desired  the  patient  to  look  inwards; 
on  her  doing  so,  he  thrust  the  lancet  into  the  eye  about  a  line  beyond 
the  cornea,  and  on  its  penetrating  to  the  depth  allowed  by  the  thread, 
withdrew  it,  and  closed  the  lids.  In  the  course  of  a  few  seconds  the 
eye  wan  again  opened,  and  he  proceeded  to  use  the  brass  probe,  which 
he  introduced  into  the  wound  with  a  boring  motion.  When  it  had 
fisdrly  entered  the  eye,  he  turned  the  thick  end  of  the  probe  down- 
wards, and  elevated  the  point  until  it  touched  and  raised  the  junction 
of  the  cornea  and  sclerotic.  A  small  dossil  of  lint  was  now  placed 
between  the  handle-end  of  the  probe  and  the  cheek  on  which  the  probe 
rested,  the  eyelids  were  closed,  and  the  probe  left  in  this  manner  in 
the  eye  I  A  ball  of  lighted  charcoal  was  now  brought,  and  the  lids 
being  opened  it  was  applied  pretty  close  to  the  eye  for  a  few  seconds. 
ThM  being  removed,  the  operator  took  the  probe  in  his  left  hand : 
withdrawing  it  a  little  from  the  eye  and  elevating  the  handle,  he  began 
to  press  the  triangular  point  upon  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the  lens 
in  order  to  dei)rDss  it ;  felling  to  accomplish  this,  the  dossil  of  lint  was 
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again  introdnoed  mider  the  handle^  tbe  lids  oloaed,  and  the  probe  left 
suspended  in  the  eye ;  a  aeoond  attempt  was  then  made,  still  without 
suooess ;  again  all  things  were  pat  in  the  same  order,  the  charcoal  re- 
applied, and  then  a  third  attempt  at  depression  was  made.  Thb  time 
the  lens  yielded,  and  was  slowly  and  BteadUy  pushed  to  the  very 
bottom  of  the  eye,  where  for  a  few  seconds  it  was  kept,  the  probe 
still  resting  upon  it ;  at  this  juncture  the  operator  questicNied  the 
patient  as  to  whether  she  had  recovered  her  sight,  and  desired  her  to 
count  his  fingers,  which  she  did  with  £unlity,  and  also  discriminated 
other  objecte,  the  probe  still  remaining  in  the  middle  of  the  eye !  The 
instrument  was  now  gradually  raised,  and  gently  withdrawn  in  the 
direction  in  which  it  had  been  introduced.  The  eye  was  then 
moistened  with  a  wet  cloth,  and  both  operator  and  patient  said  it 
would  be  quite  well  in  a  few  days.  It  was  not  even  thought  neoes- 
sary  to  desire  the  patient  to  remain  still,  and  she  was  left  walking 
about  the  verandaL  We  must  now  leave  Hindoo  surgery,  and  return 
to  the  more  refined  proceedings  of  civilized  art. 

The  plan  adopted  by  Dr.  MiBLrtin  in  the  treatment  of  sti^hyloma  is 
but  little  practised  in  this  country,  from  the  fear  chi^y  that  the  te* 
taining  a  ligature  in  the  eye  would  cause  intolerable  suffering  and 
furious  inflammation  ;  nevertheless,  he  tried  the  ligature  in  six  cases 
with  happy  effect.  Dr.  Martin  thus  describes  his  method  of  proceed- 
ing :— 

"  A  curved  needle  armed  with  a  ligature  is  ptssed  through  the  base  of  the 
tumour,  the  closed  end  of  the  ligature  divided,  and  one  part  passed  above,  the 
other  below  the  tumour,  and  secured  as  near  as  possible  to  the  junction  of  the 
tumour  with  the  remains  of  the  cornea,  or  the  substance  of  tne  globe.  This 
possesses  the  great  advantage  over  excision  that  it  does  not  cause  any  large 
portion  of  the  humours  of  the  eye  to  be  evacuated.  With  excision,  it  is  not 
always,  certainly,  but  often  impossible  to  avoid  the  escape  of  a  lar^  portion  of 
them ;  consequently  the  ^obe  collapses  to  such  an  extent  that  it  exerts  no 
QUpport  on  tne  lids,  wmch  fall  in,  and  the  remains  of  the  globe  form  an  un- 
sightly object.  This  is  altogether  avoided  in  successful  cases  of  ligature,  which 
causes  sloughing  off  of  the  tumour,  but  leaves  the  globe  nearly  as  full  and  pro- 
minent as  in  the  natural  state I  have  not  found  the  irritation  caused 

by  the  double  ligature  intractable,  and  look  upon  it  as  by  far  the  most  suitaUe 
operation  for  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  troublesome  staphyloma."  (p.  20.) 

The  blind  are  a  very  numerous  class  in  China,  partly  from  the 
effects  of  small-pox  and  ophthalmia,  and  partly  firom  the  irritation 
excited  in  the  eyes  and  eyelids  by  the  proceedings  of  the  barbers,  who 
consider  it  part  of  their  duty  not  only  to  shave  the  head  and  fisce,  but 
to  fret  and  irritate  the  eyelids,  whereby  entropium  ia  frequently 
produced :  the  missionaries  who  have  proceeded  to  that  country  very 
wisely  studied  medicine  and  ophthalmic  practice,  and  there  are  at  least 
three  hospitals  where  the  poor  are  treated.  An  eyewitness  has  described 
to  us  the  crowds  who  flock  thither,  and  the  respect  and  gratitude 
acquired  by  the  medical  gentlemen  for  the  relief  afforded,  more  espe- 
cially from  the  sufferers  from  eye  diseases.  This  gives  them  great 
influence  with  the  natives,  and  may  be  productive  of  important  results. 
One  of  the  missionaries  at  Shanghae  writes,  "I  think  much  good  may 
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be  done  among  the  blind ;  tiie^  seem  mate  open  to  veoerve  iapressions 
of  the  troth  than  others ;  their  affliction  venders  them  thoughtfol, 
and  their  willingnese  to  be  tonght  is  remarkable." 

Mr.  Sirr  adds  his  nnbiassed  testimony  in  these  words : — 

"We  cannot  eonehide  this  diapter  withoat  stating  tfaat^  in  1849,  an 
hospital  was  estahludied  at  Ning-po,  by  the  missionaries,  for  the  cure  of 
ophthaLmia^  from  which  the  naiites  oC  Chma  safer  most  8e?erelT,  being  peca« 
Iiarly  liable  to  diseases  of  the  eyeHds;  the  numbers  which  aj^ly  for  and  receive 
relief  are  considerable,  and  hundreds  are  benefited  in  the  course  of  the  year  by 
this  institution,  worthy  of  a  Chtistiaa  country."*  (Vol.  iL  p.  207.) 

When  we  look  back  on  the  labours  of  Wardrop,  Saunders,  Travers, 
Mackenzie,  Jacob,  Lawrence,  Guthrie,  !I^rrell,  Middlemore,  and  Dal- 
xymple,  and  when  we  see  the  acknowledged  respect  with  which  their 
names,  and  the  names  of  others  who  are  following  in  their  steps,  are 
received  at  home  and  abroad,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  Britain  has 
contributed  at  least  her  share  to  the  common  fund  of  ophthalmic 
knowledge.  Beginning  late  in  the  day  and  having  to  contend  with 
many  difficulties,  she  has  nevertheless  maintained  an  honourable 
position  in  tlie  race  for  distinction ;  and  we  may  well  be  proud  of  the 
reflection,  that  to  the  far  East,  not  less  than  in  the  West,  her  sons 
have  carried  with  them  the  noble  art  of  healing ;  and  that  their 
names  are  ever  mentioned  with  respect  for  philanthropy  not  less  than 
for  skill. 

This  article  has  reached  its  limit,  and  we  shall  close  it  with  two 
remarks  addressed  to  those  whose  career  is  but  commencing.  We 
have  shown  that  ophthalmic  practice  has  been  raised  from  a  £tate  of 
comparative  degradation  to  a  high  position.  One  circumstance  which 
has  mainly  contributed  thereto  has  been  the  reputation  for  principle 
and  honour  which  characterized,  amongst  others,  Saunders,  and  Tyrrell» 
and  Dalrymple,  whose  respective  careers  of  usefulness  but  too  soon 
closed.  Take  your  tone  from  them ;  and  ever  remember  that  each 
man  is  responsible  to  the  profession  and  to  himself  for  maintaining 
inviolate  the  dignity  of  his  calling. 

Lastly :  Be  considerate  to  the  fedlings  of  the  blind ;  these  poor 
dwellers  in  the  land  of  darkness  have  need  in  their  misfortune  of  our 
sympathy  and  kindness ;  none  are  more  open  to  a  word  spoken  in 
season ;  and  it  is  the  privilege  of  a  physician  to  suggest  to  the 
anguished  heart  that  consolation  may  be  found  by  looking  to  that 
glorious  land  where  darkness  is  no  more,  and  where  the  poor  crushed 
spirit,  having  dropped  the  mantle  of  mortality,  may  hope  to  stand 
arrayed  in  a  robe  of  light. 

Review  VII. 

Memoirea  de  VAcademie  de  Medecine.     Tome  XX*    pp.  ccxl.,  556. 

ito,— Paris,  1856. 

The  present  volume  of  the  French  Mhnoires  does  not  call  for  a  very 
lengthened  notice ;  and  we  need  only  enumerate  the  titles  of  the 

•-  China  and  the  Cliinese.    By  Henry  Oiarles  SIrr,  M.A.    London,  1849. 
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{Mtpers  that  constitute  the  fint  of  the  two  portioiui  into  which  it  ia 
divided.  These  are  (1)  Documents  illustrative  of  the  History  of  the 
Boyal  Academy  of  Surgery;  (2)  A  Funeral  Oration  on  M.  Magendie, 
and  an  Sloge  on  M.  Kicamier,  both  by  the  Secretary,  M.  F.  Dubois ; 

3)  A  Biographical  Sketch  of  M.  Ernest  Cloquet,  by  M.  Larrey;  and 

4)  Reports  on  the  Distribution  of  the  Academical  Prizes  on  the 
Public  Administration  of  the  French  Mineral  Waters  during  1853, 
and  on  the  Epidemics  that  prevailed  in  France  during  1854. 

I.  The  first  paper  in  the  second  part  is  a  prize  essay  entitled. 
Puerperal  Albuminuria,  and  Us  Bdations  to  Eclampsia.  By 
D.  A.  Imbert-Gourbeyre. 

After  an  historical  retrospect,  in  which  the  author  exhibits  a  better 
appreeiation  of  foreign  medical  literature  than  is  usual  amongst  his 
countrymen,  he  goes  on  to  state  that  his  object  is  to  show  that  puer- 
pei*al  albuminuria  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  Bright's  disease  (im« 
properly  called  albuminous  nephritis),  there  being  a  puerperal  Bright's 
disease  just  as  much  as  there  is  a  puerperal  pneumonia  or  peritonitia 
Moreover,  puerperal  eclampsia  is  nothing  else  than  puerperal  Bright*a 
disease  in  which  convulsions  occur ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  eclampsia 
is  really  sympathetic  of  Bright's  disease. 

1.  Symptoms, — He  enters  into  these  in  some  detail,  because  Cazeaux 
and  othei*s  have  denied  that  the  albuminuria  met  with  in  pregnancy  gives 
rise  to  symptoms  that  are  observed  when  it  is  due  to  disease  of  the 
kidney ;  and  because  he  believes  that  his  own  researches  have  on  several 
points  added  completeness  to  the  symptomatology  of  Bright's  disease. 
(1.)  Defective  vision,  or  albuminous  amaurosis.  This  symptom  of  Bright's 
disease  was  first  prominently  brought  into  notice  by  Landouzy,  although 
previously  noticed  by  other  observers.  Some  have  since  failed  to  remark 
it  j  but  from  among  25  cases  of  Bright's  disease  that  have  occurred  to 
the  author,  he  has  observed  it  in  21  or  22;  and  of  the  12  cases  of  puer- 
peral albuminuria  reported  in  the  present  essay,  it  was  observed  care- 
fully in  3.     (2.)  Cephalalgia,  which  is  a  notable  symptom  in  ordinary 
albuminuria,  was  observed  markedly  in  4  out  of  the  12  cases.     (3.) 
Local  pains,  especially  pleurodynia,  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Bright's 
disease,  were  well  marked  in  2  cases.     (4.^  Facts  on  record  show  that 
there  is  an  albuminuric  paralysis,  and  tnis  seems  to  be  of  more  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  puerperal  state,  appearing  either  as  prodromic 
or  consecutive  to  the  eclampsia.   (5.)  Contractions,  strictly  analogous  to 
the  idiopathic  contractions  or  muscular  spasms  described  by  Delpech 
and  others,  have  been  observed  by  the  author  in  Iseveral  cases  of 
Bright's  disease,  although  the  symptom  has  been  passed  over  in  silence 
by  other  authors.     In  the  present  paper  he  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
them  as  they  appeared  in  a  case  of  puerperal  albmninuria.     Delpech, 
indeed,  had  stated  that  the  puerperal  state  predisposed  to  contractions 
of  the  extremities,  and  relates  18  cases  in  proof     In  only  one  of  these 
the  urine  was  examined,  and  it  was  found  to  be  albuminous.     (6.) 
Ucemorrluige  is  another  B3rmptom  that  is  sometimes  met  with  in 
Bright's  disease,  and  yet  has  been  almost  entirely  passed  over.     The 
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author  has  met  with  it  in  the  form  of  epistaxis,  of  gingival  bleeding, 
hmmatemeais^  and  external  or  internal  eochjmosiB  j  and  he  has  seen  it 
dtener  in  puerperal  albnminnria  than  in  ordinary  Bright*s  disease. 
(7.)  EapiraUan  of  ammonia.  The  limited  obseorvations  that  the 
author  has  made  do  not  confirm  the  statement  of  Frerichs  as  to  the 
presenoe  of  ammonia  in  the  expired  air.  (8.)  Hardness  qf  ptdse. 
This  is  remarkable.  (9.)  Gastric  derangem/srUs,  as  nausea,  vomiting,  ^, 
frequently  met  with  by  the  author  and  other  observers  in  Blight's 
disease,  occur  also  in  puerperal  albuminuria.  He  suspects  that  some 
of  the  obstinate  oases  of  vomiting  in  pr^^anc^  are  due  to  a  latent 
albuminuria.  (10.)  Staite  of  the  urine.  Alluding  to  the  discrepancy 
of  the  statements  of  writers  as  to  whether  frequency  of  emission  is  a 
sign  of  Bright*s  disease^  the  author  states  that  while  it  is  not  a  con- 
stant one  it  is  not  void  of  importance,  as  it  conies  on  early  in  the 
disease^  and  may  draw  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  urine.  He 
observed  it  in  three  of  the  cases  of  puerperal  albuminuria.  In  respect 
to  the  eolofwr  and  density  qf  the  urine^  he  has  found  most  albumen  in 
urine  that  exhibited  a  normal  colour,  slight  turbidity,  and  an  oily 
appearance.  He  lays  down  in  the  aphoristic  form  the  propositions 
he  believes  true  concerning  the  presence  of  aXbfwmen  in  Bright*s 
disease  • 

**  1.  Although  albuminuria  is  usually  the  first  symptom  of  Bright's  disease, 
it  is  not  a  constant  one.    2.  The  quantity  of  albumen  is  exceedingbr  variable. 

3.  Albuminuria  may  appear  from  time  to  time,  and  be  prodromic  of  anasarca. 

4.  It  may  appear  and  disappear  at  lonser  or  shorter  intervals  (as  every^ 
eight,  ten,  or  fifteen  days),  and  then  coincide  with  the  atrophic  period  of  Bright^ 
disease.  5.  These  variations  of  the  albumen,  then,  bear  a  relation  to  the  early 
sta^  of  Bright's  disease,  especially  when  it  is  consecutive  to  another  disease, 
as  mtermittent  fever ;  as  idso  to  the  advanced  periods  of  the  disease,  when  the 
kidneys  have  passed  into  a  state  of  atro;)hy.  6.  It  is  incorrect  to  sa^  that 
transitory  critioJ  albuminuria  may  be  distinguished  from  Bright's  albummnria, 
by  the  fact  of  its  being  neither  constant  or  notable,  as  in  the  latter.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  disease,  and  cimeumu  of  the  symptoms^  can  alone  clear  up  the 
oiagnosis ;  for  there  are  cases  of  Bright's  disease,  especially  in  the  advanced 
period,  when  the  albumen  is  neither  constant  or  in  notable  quantity.  7.  There 
are  non-albuminuric  anasarcas  that  are  identical  in  their  course  and  symptoms 
with  anasarca  accompanied  by  albuminuria.  It  is  not  at  present  p6ssu)lc  to 
say  why  albuminuria  should  be  present  in  the  one  case,  and  not  in  the  other. 
8.  Anasarcas  which  are  not  primarily  albuminuric  mav  at  a  later  period  become 
so,  the  presence  of  albuminuria  constituting  the  sole  difference  between  the 
two  periods."  (p.  34.) 

.  (11.)  Dropsical  effusions.  The  author  thinks  the  facts  relating  to 
these  may  be  thus  summed  up  : — 

"  1.  Two-thirds  of  the  cases  of  Bright's  disease  are  accompanied  bv  oedema. 
2.  In  a  good  third  of  them,  or  perhaps  one-half,  no  oedema  has  existed.  3.  In 
some  cases  the  oedema  is  very  slight.  4.  In  other  cases  there  is  no  swelling 
until  the  terminal  period.  5.  In  others,  again,  the  dropsy  is  only  internal,  as 
hydiothorax,  for  example.  6.  In  other  cases  neither  mternal  or  external 
dropsy  has  existed.  7.  Thus  we  mav  pay  our  homage  to  tradition,  and  apply 
to  ^nght's  disease — ^a  cachectic  ma^sAy par  exeellence^'the  definition  of  cachexia 
given  by  Boerhaave,  marcor,  vel  leucophlegmatia  et  hydrops.  This  is  the  his- 
tory of  Bright's  disease."  (p.  28.) 
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The  signs  and  the  ooone  of  albuminiiric  dropsiss  ooonmag  during 
.pregiwnoy  are  absolutely  simikr  to  those  observed  in  Brigkt*8  diiwaso. 
The  fiacts  as  yet  rooorded  seem  to  aothorifle  M.  Oaaeaux's  statement^ 
that  albuminnria  yery  rarely  exists  in  pre^guant  women  withoai 
being  accompaDied  by  dsopi^;  but  from  what  is  known  of  the  latent 
or  cachectic  .form  q£  'Bri|^t*8  disease,  it  is  to  be  ^cpeofeed  that  -mate 
attentive  observation  will  kad  to  the  establishment  of  moes  nuinerooa 
exceptions. 

(12.)  CondUion  of  the  blood.  From  all  that  has  appeaiad  upon  the 
subject)  it  may  be  stated — 1.  The  fibrine  is  in  normal  condition, 
increasing  only  accidentally,  as  e.g.  from  intercnnnent  .phlegmasMgw 
2.  Genendly  there  is  a  notable  diminution  of  aiKwm^i.  3.  pro- 
gressive diminution  of  globulesi  4,  A  slight  diminution  of  soluble 
•salts,  and  a  more  or  less  considerable  accumulation  of  the  excremen- 
titial  parts  of  the  urine.  The  same  results  have  been  observed  in 
puerperal  albuminuria.  The  diminution  of  the  albumen  of  the  blood 
is  the  dominant  &ct ;  but  it  has  been  shown,  by  the  rssearffhen  of 
Scanzoni  and  others,  that  even  in  the  normal  puerperal  state  the 
.quantity  of  albumen  is  notably  diminished,  and  is  almost  always 
below  the  mean  amount — ^thus  seeming  to  pnduqMwa  the  subjects  to 
pathological  disalbuminization  of  the  blood. 

(13.)  M.  Imbert-Qourbeyre  is  quite  at  issue  with  Frerichs  and  other 
German  authors,  who  attempt  to  explain  the  cerebro-spinal  complicar 
tions  so  often  met  with  in  Bright*s  disease,  by  the  theoiy  of  ummie 
intoxication,  fie  believes  that  this  explanation  rests  upon  no 
better  foundation  than  does  that  which  refers  the  flymptoms  to  the 
disalbuminization  of  the  blood — ^both  being  quite  inefficient. 

II.  Prognosis. — When  it  has  been  sometimes  stated  that  puerperal 
albuminuria  does  not  excite  a  mischievous  effect  on  pregnancy — seeing 
that  in  many  cases  the  dropsy  disappears  rapidly  after  delivery,  and 
the  albuminuria  ceases  in  from  the  fourth  to  -die  fifteenth  day — its  in- 
fluence upon  abortion  and  upon  h»morrhage,  and  its  important  relations 
to  eclampsia,  have  been  forgotten.  But  the  author  denies  the  accunuy 
of  the  statement  that  puerperal  albuminuria  generally  terminates 
favourably  upon  delivery,  and  maintains  that  a  greater  number  of 
cases  persist  in  their  course,  and  pass  into  a  state  of  chronic  and  con- 
firmed Bright's  disease ;  and  he  believes  that  the  more  the  hcta  are 
.examined,  the  more  positive  will  be  the  confirmation  of  the  statement 
that,  besides  the  deaths  occurring  during  the  puerperal  state,  a  gi«at 
number  of  cases  of  Brighi*s  disease  will  be  found  to  originate  in  the 
puerperal  state.  Of  164  cases  that  have  been  ohserv^  in  modem 
times,  he  finds  that  there  were  65  cases  of  puerperal  albuminuria  un- 
complicated with  eclampsia,  94  in  which  eclampsia  existed,  and  5  cases 
of  eclampsia  without  albmninuria.  Of  the  65  cases,  21  died  in  the 
puerperal  state,  and  6  died  in  from  three  to  fourteen  months  after 
delivery — i.e.,  27  fatal  cases  out  of  65  of  puerperal  albuminuria  with- 
out eclampsia.  If  to  these  we  add  5  cases  of  persistent  Bright's  dis- 
ease, we  have  32  deaths  in  05  cases.  Thus,  a  half  of  the  women  the 
subjects  of  puer]cral  alluminiria  die,  whether  during  the  puerperal 
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«tata(31  in  Iffi),  or  at  a  iKMte  orlttB  duttant  period  from  this  (11  in  33). 
On  the  other  hand,  in  one-half  of  the  cases  the  albuminuria  disappeared 
iirom  the  second  to  tke  foBrteenth  day  after  delivery,  and  in  a 
•bcih  of  the  oaacs  it  persisted  in  the  chronic  staga  More  attentive 
observation  would  ndse  the  immberB  still  higher,  for  then  cases  of  latent 
albuminnria,  that  now  pass  unperceived,  might  be  detected ;  and  inter- 
•current  phlegmasiie,  which  are  so  often  met  with  in  albuminoria,  and 
whii^  may  be  due  to  a  latent  form  of  it,  might  be  taken  into  account. 
<  m.  Pathological  Anaiomy. — From  among  32  cases  of  fatal  puerperal 
albuminuria^  there  have  been  recorded  by  different  authors  accounts  of 
'22  autopsies;  and  in  13  of  these  the  lesions  met  with  in  Bright's  dis- 
ease were  quite  obvious,  and  in  9  they  were  dubious.  In  5  of  these 
Jast^  the  author  does  not  himself  regard  the  lesions  as  doubtful  at  all : 
•but  assuming  that  there  were  but  the  13  cases,  if  we  add  to  these  the 
6  cases  of  persiBtent  Bright's  disease  mentioned  before,  and  which 
always  fumuh  such  lesions,  we  have  18  out  of  27  cases  in  which  the 
signs  of  Bright's  disease  were  obvious — a  proportion  quite  large  enough 
to  justify  the  conclusion  that  a  majority  of  cases  of  puerperal  albumi- 
nuria are  due  to  the  existence  of  the  lesions  constituting  Bright's  dis- 
ease. Without  wishing  to  anticipate  the  question  of  the  relation  of 
^eclampsia  to  puerperal  albuminuria,  the  author  adds  the  fS&ct  that 
almost  the  whole  of  the  post-mortem  examinations  in  eclampsia  exhibit 
albuminous  nephritis. 

The  author  next  refers  to  the  two  principal  objections  that  have 
been  urged  against  the  identity  of  puerperal  albuminuria  and  Bright's 
disease.  1  st.  If  such  identity  prevails,  how  comes  it  that  the  puerperal 
albuminuria  disappears  so  soon  after  delivery  ?  It  has  alreiEuly  been 
shown  that  this  is  not  always  the  case ;  for  in  a  sixth  of  the  cases 
observed  it  has  persisted,  and  more  attentive  observation  would  increase 
this  proportion.  IVIoreover,  one-half  the  cases  have  ended  fatally.  Do 
we  not,  too,  see  the  dangerous  vomiting,  haemoptysis^  and  acute  affec- 
tions of  the  chest,  disappear  upon  the  very  fieict  of  d^ivery  occurring  1 
and  why  should  this  acute  form  of  Bright's  disease  not  terminate 
favourably,  just  as  the  scarlatinal  and  other  acute  forms  do  ?  2ndly. 
iln  a  certain  number  of  autopsies  noae  of  the  ordinary  lesions  seen  in 
Bright's  disease  have  been  met  with.  To  this  it  may  be  replied  that 
the  figures  are  all  in  &rVour  of  the  coincidence ;  while  there  is  great 
disagreement  among  observers  as  to  what  constitute  the  essential 
lesions  in  Bright's  disease. 

nr.  Before  entering  upon  the  question  of  the  relations  of  eclampsia 
to  puerperal  albuminuria  the  author  states  his  views  upon  a  subject 
which  he  believes  to  be  quite  new — viz.,  BrigMs  disease  without  albu- 
tnimaricL  He  observes  that  it  is  a  matter  of  daily  experience  to  find 
dropsies  perfectly  identical  in  all  their  features  with  each  other,  except 
in  tlie  fact  of  the  existence  of  albuminuria.  He  gives  some  cases  of 
these  as  an  example,  and  especially  refers  to  one  of  puerperal  dropsy, 
in  which,  with  a  complete  absence  of  albuminuria,  lesions  often  met 
with  in  albuminuria  were  met  with  after  death ;  and  he  quotes  the 
statements  of  M.  Mazonn,  a  Bussian  practitioner,  that  in  cases  of 
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non-albiiinintirio  dropsy  a  &tty  state  of  the  kidneys  is  freqaently  met 
with. 

It  is  by  the  general  eonewrmu  of  symptoms,  and  viewing  them  in 
their  totaHty,  and  not  by  the  minute  pursuit  of  a  single  symptom  or 
lesion,  that  diseases  are  distinguished  from  each  other. 

"These  general  oonsideratioiu  dear  up  a  difficulty  in  the  rektions  of 
edampeia  with  puerperal  albnminuia.  Edampaja  is  almost  always  acoonip 
paniea  with  it ;  still,  at  the  nresent  time,  it  is  inoontestible  that  puerperal 
edampsia  may  exist  without  albuminuria.  Now,  edampsia^  as  we  shall  prove, 
being  nothing  else  than  puerperal  Bright's  disease  complicated  with  convul- 
sions, it  is  nowise  surprising  to  meet  with  examples  of  it  without  albuminuria^ 
seeing  that  cases  of  Bright's  disesse  may  exist  without  albuminuria.  But  how 
happens  it  that  there  are  cases  of  Bright's  disease  without  albuminuria  F 
or,  in  other  words,  how  comes  it  that  the  disalbuminization,  which  exists 
e<jually  in  Bright's  disease  properlv  so  cslled  as  in  the  dropsies  without  albu* 
nunuria  of  Bcjoouerel  and  Kodier— -how  comes  it  that  this  general  patholooical 
condition,  whica  exhibits  the  same  etiology,  progress,  and  symptoms,  should  in 
one  case  be  attended  with  albuminuria  and  not  m  the  other  P  Here  we  are  on 
terra  incoanita :  and  I  mav  truly^  say  that,  in  the  actual  state  of  sdence,  we 
are  completely  ignorant  of  the  mtimate  process  through  which  albumen  is  pre- 
sent in  the  one  case  and  absent  in  the  otner."  (p.  52.) 

The  author  believes  that  the  explanation  will  be  best  discovered, 
not  by  confining  our  attention  to  the  renal  lesion,  but  by  taking  a 
more  general  view  of  the  disease;  inasmuch  as  the  lesions  may,  in  some 
cases,  especially  predominate  in  one  organ,  and,  in  other  cases,  in  an- 
other. 

V.  EdcUion  of  Eclampsia  to  Puerperal  Albtuninuna. — Before  speak- 
ing of  such  relation,  the  author  thinks  it  necessary  to  state  with  pre- 
cision what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  term  puerperal  eclampsia.  All 
puerperal  convulsions  are  not  eclampsia ;  and  thus  we  must  elimi- 
nate the  hysterical  form,  which  is  not  of  unfrequent  occurrence,  espe- 
cially during  the  early  or  nervous  period  of  pregnancy,  while  true 
eclampsia  very  rarely  occurs  prior  to  Uie  fourth  month.  In  the  same 
way  must  be  abstracted  cases  of  epilepsy,  chorea,  and  catalepsy. 
Puerperal  eclampsia  is  a  special  form  of  convulsions,  well  known  to 
accoucheurs,  and  but  of  rare  occurrence.  Cazeaux  found  it  occurring 
only  sevens-nine  times  in  38,306  deliveries,  and  Braun  fifty-two 
times  in  24,000. 

As  proofs  of  the  identity  between  eclampsia  and  Bright*s  disease^ 
the  author  enumerates  the  following  points : — 1.  There  are  always 
precursory  symptoms  in  eclampsia,  of  which  oedema  is  the  most  fre- 
quent and  most  remarkable.  2.  Eclampsia  is  almost  always  accom- 
panied by  albuminuria  3.  There  is  a  remarkable  agreement  as  to 
termination  and  gravity  between  eclampsia  and  puerperal  Bright's 
disease.  4.  In  ordinary  Bright's  disease  there  is  eclampsia,*  as  well  as 
in  its  puerperal  form.  5.  The  same  renal  lesions  are  found  after  death 
in  eclampsia  and  in  Bright's  disease.  6.  In  41  cases  of  albumi- 
nuric women,  Blot  met  with  eclampsia  only  seven  times ;  and  in  the 

•  See  flome  papers  In  the  *  Monitenr  dee  HSpltaoz/  1867,  Not.  61-6S,  for  tn  intereftlng 
aecount,  bj  U.  Lendet,  of  what  la  known  upon  tht  sul^ect  of  conmlsioni  In  Bright'a 
diaease. 
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same  way,  Brig^t*s  disease  is  only  accompanied  by  conynLsive  affections 
in  some  cases.  7.  Puerperal  Bright's  disease,  as  well  as  eclampsia, 
sometimes  exists  without  the  presence  of  cedema. 

Dr.  Gourbeyre  notices  also  certain  objections  which  have  been  made 
to  this  view  of  the  identity  of  the  affectiona  1.  As  there  may  be 
undoubtedly  edampsia  without  albuminuria,  what  is  then  the  rela- 
tionship of  eclampsia  to  Brigfat's  disease  1  This  fiict  is  bat  confirma- 
tory of  the  Tiew  stated,  for  even  Bright*s  disease  itself  is  sometimes 
non-albaminuric.  2.  Eclampsia  is  sometimes  suddenly  developed,  as 
a  consequence  of  fear;  how  can  it  in  such  cases  be  regEurded  as  symp- 
tomatic of  Bright's  disease  1  These  cases  are  quite  exceptional,  and 
have  been  insufficiently  observed.  There  may  have  been  some  precur- 
sory symptoms.  3.  Eclampsia  has  also  in  some  women  appeared  in 
successive  pregnancies,  and  how  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with  the  theory 
of  its  being  Bright*s  disease?  These  exceptional  cases  also  require 
more  accurate  examination,  and  they  may  prove  not  to  be  cases  of 
<ru«  eclampsia. 

II.  The  Infltience  of  Sea-  Voyages  and  of  Hot  CUmaies  upon  the 
Progress  of  Phthisis  Pidmmalis.     "By  M.  Jules  Bochard. 

Tius,  like  the  last,  is  a  prize  essay;  and  the  author,  a  surgeon  of  the 
French  marine  at  Brest,  drawing  his  conclusions  from  the  experience 
he  has  had  in  the  French  navy,  declares  sea- voyages  and  warm  cli- 
mates exert  an  unfavourable  influence  upon  the  progress  of  the 
disease.  From  this  experience,  and  from  the  examination  of  what 
others  have  written  on  the  subject,  he  sums  up  as  follows  : — 

"  1.  Sea-voyages  much  more  frequently  accelerate  than  retard  the  progress 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  2.  This  disease,  so  far  from  being  rare  amongst 
sailors,  is  much  more  frequent  among  them  than  among  land  forces.  It  pre- 
vails with  eoual  intensiU  in  our  port-hospitals,  at  our  stations,  and  in  our 
souadrons.  The  naval  officers,  the  surgeons,  the  commissaries— aU,  in  a  word, 
wno  are  engaged  in  the  voyages — ^are  subjected  to  this  common  law.  3.  In 
spite  of  some  rare  exceptions,  which  must  be  admitted  on  the  strength  of 
certain  facts  reported  by  men  well  worthy  of  credit,  the  progress  of  phthisis 
is  more  rapid  on  board  ship  than  on  shore.  4.  NaviU  professions  should  be 
most  absolatelv  interdicted  to  young  persons  who  seem  threatened  with 
phtiusis,  and  &r  whom  it  has  been  the  habit  of  advising  their  pursuit. 
5.  Tubercular  patients  can  only  reap  advantage  from  sea-voyages  by  being  placed 
on  board  under  special  hygienic  conditions,  and  by  changing  the  climate  and 
locality  according  to  season  and  atmospheric  vicbsitudes — things  impossible  of 
realization  on  board  vessels  having  special  duties  to  fulfil.  Land  journeys,  and 
a  prolonged  residence  in  a  well-chosen  locality,  allow  of  the  same  end  being 
attained  with  less  danger  and  at  less  cost.  6.  Hot  countries,  considered  in 
general,  exert  an  unfavourable  influence  on  the  progress  of  phthisis,  which 
thev  accelerate.  7.  Those  situated  under  the  torrid  zone  (hot  countries  pro- 
perly so  called)  especiallv  possess  this  unfortunate  prerogative,  and  residence  in 
them  should  be  formally  prohibited  to  phtlusicar  patients.  The  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  chief  surgeons  in  our  own  and  in  the  English  colonies,  the 
comparative  statistics  of  the  colonial  and  European  troops  of  England  and 
Prance,  the  frequency  of  phthisis  in  our  intertropical  stations,  and  in  the  Eng- 
lish stations  situated  in  the  same  latitude,  and  a  number  of  special  observations, 
demonstrate  this  in  the  most  positive  manner.    The  examination  of  each 
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locality  in  particular  confirms  the  oonckuion.  8;  The  greater  number  of  tha- 
hot  climates  situated  beyond  the  equatorial  zone  are  equally  prejudicial  ta 
tubercular  patients.  Certain  points  placed  on  the  confines  of  this  region,  and 
limited  to  a  very  narrow  space,  are  exceptions.  That  they  are  so  is  due  to 
local  conditions.  Kesidence  there  better  protects  the  phthisical  from  the  acute 
affections  of  the  respiratory  organs  which  accelerate  uie  progress  of  tubercn- 
lisation,  allows  of  their  leading  a  kind  of  life  more  caleulated  to  maintain  their 
strength,  sometimes  prolongs  their  existenoe,  and  always  contributes  to  its 
easier  termination.  9.  It  is  during  the  first  period  of  phthisia  that  emigraiioit 
should  be  advised,  and  that  we  are  justified  in  expecting  good  resnlta  iraia  it." 
(p.  168.) 

M.  Bochard  supports  his  views  by  various  statistioal  statements, 
both  French  and  English. 

III.  On  Cancroid  of  the  Fom,  and  the  best  Meane  of  TreoUing  iL 

By  Dr.  ChapeL 

In  this  paper  the  author  endeavours  to  enforce  the  superiority  of 
the  operation  by  excision  over  that  of  cauterization,  which,  owing  to 
its  ineompletenessy  is  more  liable  to  be  followed  by  relapse,  and  which 
when  it  does  not  effect  a  cure  often  only  increases  irritation.  He  in- 
sists also  upon  the  performance  of  the  operation  at  as  early  a  period  .as 
possible;  and  in  case  of  recurrence,  or  of  the. inguinal  glands  becoming, 
implicated,  attacking  the  new  spot  at  once.  Dr.  Chapel  relates  tea 
cases  of  cancer  of  the  upper  lip  or  nose,  in  five  of  which  caustics  were 
employed,  the  patients  eventually  dying ;  while  in  the  other  five  the 
knife  was  resorted  to,  the  patients  continuing  well  for  periods  varying 
from  some  months  to  some  years.  The  nature  of  the  disease  in  these 
last  cases  was  verified  by  the  examinations  of  M.  Follin. 

In  relation  to  tlie  causes  of  the  affection,  M.  Chapel  comments  upon 
the  greater  frequency  of  its  occurrence  in  men  than  in  women,  nine 
out  of  ten  of  these  cases  occurring  in  males.  Most  of  these  pei-sons 
were  regular  smokers;  and  the  author,  who  practises  among  the  mari- 
time population  of  St.  Malo,  attributes  the  oociurence  of  the  disease^ 
in  many  cases,  to  the  habit  of  smoking  short  pipes,  which  are  injurious 
not  only  form  the  injury  they  do  to  the  teeth  and  lip,  but  also  from 
the  irritation  induced  by  the  great  heat  they  give  rise  to.  M.  Begin, 
appointed  by  the  Academy  as  reporter  upon  the  paper,  has  also  met 
with  cases  of  this  description ;  and  he  agrees  with  M.  Chapel  in  thinking, 
that  the  frequent  use  of  short  clay  pipes  is  one  of  the  most  frequent 
and  obvious  causes  of  cancer  of  the  lip. 

lY.  On  tlie  ffepoHHa  of  Hot  Countries,  and  on  Aheoeee  of  the  Liver* 

By  M.  Dutroidau. 

M.  DutroulaUy  a  naval  medical  ofiicer  stationed  at  Martinique,  limits 
himself  in  this  memoir  to  the  consideration  of  acute  hepatitis,  and  the 
suppuration  which  so  often  is  a  result  of  it.  He  fumishee  a  tabular- 
view  of  the  number  of  cases  of  disease  observed  at  the  Hospital  St.  Pierre^ 
Martinique,  during  the  five  years  1846-dl,  specifying  in  particular 
the  cases  of  dysentery  and  hepatitis.  The  total  number  of  cases  treated 
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jononnted  to  7396,  irith  567  deaths^  or  1  in  13.  Of  these,  3704  were 
cases  of  dysentery,  with  347  deaths  (1  in  10|);  and  339  cases  of  hepa- 
tttia,  with  70  deaths  (1  in.  4^).  From  this  table  he  draws  these  con- 
xilosions : — 

"1.  That  the  number  of  cases  of  hepatitis  follows  m  exact  parallel  that  of 
dysentery,  whether  this  be  ascending  or  descending.  8.  That  in  the  one,  as  in  the 
other  disease,  there  are  periods  of  gnmty  that  may  be  termed  epidemic ;  aud> 
belter  periods,  in  which  ike  number  of  patients  and  of  deaths  becomes  lowered. 
by  more  than  two-thirds,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  years  1818  and  1851. 
■3.  That  dysentery  and  hepatitis  together  almost  always  constitute  about  one- 
half  the  total  number  of  cases  of  internal  disease  treated  at  the  Hospital  of  St. 
Pierre.  4.  That  during  the  period  of  severe  endcraics — as,  for  example,  in  1848 
— the  number  of  cases  of  hepatitis  constitutes  nearly  Jth  of  that  of  dysenteries, 
nnd  more  than^th  of  the  entire  number  of  diseases ;  while  in  mUd  periods,  as 
in  1851,  itoonstitntes  but  Mhof  the  dysenteries,  and  -^^^rd  of  the  total  number 
of  cases.  5.  That  deaths  Uom  abscess  of  the  Uver  are  as  1  to  8|rds  as  com- 
pared to  those  from  dysenteiy  in  the  same  srave  periods,  and  as  about  1  to  5^ 
in  relation  to  the  seneral  mortality ;  while  during  the  milder  periods,  they  are 
as  1  to  4^  of  the  dysenteries,  and  1  to  7  of  the  total  deaths."  (p.  209.) 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  cases,  of  hepatitis  is  very* 
large  compared  with  that  met  with  in  temperate  climates  ;  and  it  ia^  in. 
feet,  much  greater  than  this  table  indicates,  sinoe  oases  only  are  men- 
tioned in  it  in  which  the  symptoms  were  severe  enough  to  predominate 
over  those  of  dysentery,  while  those  cases  are  not  indicated  in  which  the. 
h^iatitis  seemed  a  mere  element  of  the  dysenteric  affection.  In  the 
hot  climates  in  which  such  prevalence  is  obserred  theie  is  also  excea* 
^Te  humidity,  great  electrical  tenmon,  and  great  luxuriance  of  vege- 
tablo  and  insect  life — ^the  whole  forming  a  vast  laboratory  for  the 
production  of  miasmata.  Thus  the  hepatitis  must  not  be  attributed 
alone  to  the  high  temperature,  and  to  the  action  of  this  on  the  liver; 
for  it  is  due  to  the  various  elements  mentioned,  and  especially  to  the 
condition  of  the  soiL  Like  dysentery,  it  is  endemic  at  St.  Pierre,  and 
is  of  miasmatic  origin.  But  the  two  diseases  hare  other  relations 
besides  their  common  origin.  Thus,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases- 
they  exist  at  the  same  time,  whether  the  one  or  the  other  has  first 
appeared;  and  it  is  very  rare  to  meet  with  hepatitis  that  is  not  accom- 
panied, or  has  not  been  preceded,  -by  dysentery.  The  two  diseases  are 
alike  liable  to  relapse,  and  after  a  certain  time  both  assume  the  chronic 
fonn.  Hepatitis  puts  on  its  severest  aspect,  and  terminates  in  suppu- 
ration, just  when  the  bad  form  of  dysentery  prevails  endemically;  and' 
it  is  mild,  and  terminates  by  resolution,  when  the  simplest  form  of 
dysentery  is  present  Acclimatization  exerts  no  effect  in  either  dia- 
ease.  The  author  doubts  the  soundness  of  the  view  which  attributes 
the  coexistence  of  the  two  maladies  to  the  pro^jagation,  by  means  of 
venous  inflammation,  of  disease  from  the  intestinal  mucousr  membrane 
to  the  liver.  If  this  may  seem  sometimes  to  have  been  so,  there  are 
other  cases  in  which  neither  intestinal  ulceration  or  inflammation  have 
existed.  Most  of  the  occasional  causes  an?  common  to  the  two  dis- 
eases ;  but  there  is  one— viz.,  excessive  bodily  exertion — ^which  seems 
espeoiaUy  to  give  rise  to  hepatitis.  .  Thus  the  drummers,  whose  arms 
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are  in  constant  motion,  iiimish  a  larger  proportion  of  cases  than  da 
the  other  soldiers. 

Passing  over  the  aooonnt  of  the  BympUyms^  which  is  given  with  con« 
siderable  exactitudoi  and  the  detail  of  six  cases  of  abscess  of  the  liver, 
we  come  to  the  section  on  ^epaJthUogical  anaJtomy  of  hepatitis  attended 
with  suppuration.  The  material  for  this  is  supplied  by  sixty-six 
antopsies,  and  the  following  particalars  are  deduced.  The  9eat  of  the 
abscess  may  be  multiple ;  and  as  there  may  be  several  abscesses  in 
the  same  liver,  the  number  of  seats  recorded  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  livers  examined.  Their  disposition  was  as  follows :  first,  as  to 
loheSj  the  large  lobe  62,  middle  12,  and  the  small  2;  next,  as  to 
surfaces,  41  on  the  convex,  and  9  on  the  concave  ;  and  as  to  edges,  the 
proportion  was  as  13  to  8.  It  has  been  said,  that  these  abscesses  are 
always  formed  externally  and  penetrate  inwards,  while  exactly  the 
contrary  is  the  case :  for,  although  we  may  sometimes  meet  with 
abscesses  that  are  quite  superficial,  and  only  covered  by  the  peri- 
toneum, yet  these  have  formed  at  different  depths  in  the  substance  of 
the  liver,  and  gained  the  surface  by  reason  of  the  natural  tendency  of 
organs  to  expel  abnormal  productions.  Number. — Of  the  66  autopsies, 
in  41  a  single  abscess;  in  16,  2 ;  in  5,  3 ;  and  in  6,  a  still  larger 
nnmber  were  met  with.  Size. — In  56,  the  abscesses  varied  from  the  sixe 
of  an  orange  to  that  of  the  fcetal  head;  in  11,  fcam.  the  sLec  of  a  wal- 
nut to  that  of  an  orange ;  and  in  11,  they  were  less  in  size  than  a 
walnut — ^the  latter  being  generally  in  large  numbers,  although  the 
larger  ones  were  also  sometimes  multiple.  Fus, — ^This  was  found  to  be 
phlegmonous  in  50  instances,  serous  in  3,  coloured  by  bile  in  6,  and  of 
the  colour  of  wine-lees,  sometimes  smelling  like  gangrene,  in  11. 
TerminoUicm, — ^In  30  of  the  66  cases,  death  took  place  before  the 
abscess  was  broken  or  opened ;  and  in  25,  the  pus  had  burst  into 
neighbouring  parta  In  11  instances,  the  abeceases  were  opened  by 
the  bistouiy,  and  in  no  instance  did  it  burst  externally. 

State  of  the  Liver, — ^The  size  of  the  liver  was  noted  as  increased  in. 
59  cases,  diminished  in  2,  and  normal  in  5 ;  and  in  50  cases  in  which 
its  consistency  was  noted,  rammollissement  was  observed  in  34,  an 
increased  consistency  in  10,  and  partial  gangrene  in  6  cases.  From 
among  49  cases  the  colour  was  found  deeper  in  30,  and  paler  in  19  : 
so  that  increase  of  size,  rammollissement,  and  a  deeper  colour  were  the 
most  general  appearances  observed,  although  suppumtion  also  co-existed 
with  opposite  states.  The  variable  conditions  in  which  the  liver  is 
found,  show  how  little  the  constancy  of  the  anatomical  characters  of 
its  inflammation  is  to  be  relied  upon ;  so  that  whenever  there  have 
been  83rmptoms  of  hepatitis  during  life,  and  we  find  after  death  that 
there  are  characteristics  which  differ  more  or  less  from  the  normal 
state,  we  may  regard  them  as  signs  of  inflammation.  After  dysentery, 
in  the  course  of  which  signs  of  inflammation  of  the  liver  have  been  pre- 
sent, all  these  anatomical  changes  are  met  with,  even  when  no  suppu- 
ration is  present.  The  size  the  liver  attains,  when  abscess  is  present,  is 
sometimes  enormous,  as  it  may  mount  up  to  the  third  intercostal  space, 
extend  from  one  hypochondrium  to  the  other,  or  descend  as  low  as  the 
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crista  ilii.  In  none  of  tit  duMt  was  there  found  the  pnralent  infiltra- 
tion mentioned  by  authors.  When  gangrene  of  the  organ  was  met 
with,  it  was  always  in  oonnexion  with  a  gangrenous  absoessy  unsnr- 
ronnded  by  any  cyst. 

'  In  the  44  instances  in  which  its  condition  was  noted,  the  stomach 
presented  traces  of  more  or  less  intense  gastritis  in  21,  while  in  23 
there  was  no  sign  of  such  complication.  In  57  cases  there  were  traces 
of  old  or  recent  dysentery. 

The  diagnoeie,  usually  easy  at  an  early  period,  is  not  always  so  when 
the  existence  of  abscess  has  to  be  decided  upon.  The  state  of  the 
respiration  affords  the  most  valuable  aid;  for  when  this  is  short  and 
uninterrupted,  and  that  perhaps  without  the  patient  being  aware  of 
it,  abscess  is  certainly  present.  The  detection  of  abscess  may  be  very 
difficult  when  the  case  is  not  seen  from  the  beginning,  or  when  it  is 
complicated  by  other  affections;  and  in  numerous  instances  it  has 
been  met  with  when  never  suspected  during  life.  The  progrweie  ia 
simple  primary  he|>atitis  is  very  favourable,  as  active,  well-directed 
treatment  will  always  secure  a  cure.  Fortunately,  in  the  ordinary 
simple  endemic  periods,  these  cases  are  those  that  most  frequently 
occur ;  but  there  is  a  great  liability  to  relapse,  which,  if  the  patient 
remain  within  the  endemic  focus,  frequently  leads  to  suppuration-* 
so  that  if  many  cases  of  disease  are  cured  in  the  first  instance,  very 
few  patients  are  ultimately  saved.  In  abscess,  5  out  of  6  cases  are 
beyond  the  resource  of  art,  either  because  of  the  gravity  of  the  general 
symptoms,  or  from  the  bursting  of  the  abscess  into  an  adjoining  organ. 

IVeatmenL — ^The  disease  must  be  early  attacked  with  activity,  even 
in  spite  of  the  presence  of  paroxysms  of  marsh  fever.  Guided  by  the 
degree  of  tension  of  the  pulse,  general  and  local  bleeding  must  be 
had  freely  recourse  to.  During  this  period,  all  medicinal  substances 
capable  of  exciting  the  lirer  or  stomach,  as  emetics  and  drastics,  must 
be  abstained  from ;  and  even  calomel  itself  should  not  be  given  until 
after  the  first  few  days,  when,  the  febrile  symptoms  being  allayed,  it 
may  be  administered  with  opium  until  salivation  is  produced.  The 
author  speaks  highly  of  the  employment  of  milk-whey,  to  which 
manna  is  added  (30  to  500  parts),  tins  exerting  a  valuable  modifying 
power  upon  the  biliary  and  intestinal  excretiona  It  may  be  continued 
for  several  days.  When  the  pain  and  dyspnoBa  are  not  sufficiently 
relieved  by  the  bleeding,  and  signs  of  suppuration  are  not  manifest,  a 
large  blister  is  highly  useful ;  this,  if  the  engorgement  continue,  being 
dressed  with  mercurial  ointment.  Blisters,  however,  require  very 
cautious  employment  at  first,  as  they  may  only  add  to  the  irritation. 
If  the  signs  of  suppuration  present  themselves,  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  combating  the  general  symptoms  and  complications,  and 
watching  the  course  the  suppuration  will  take.  Quinine  is  required 
when  there  are  true  paludal  paroxysms,  or  when  the  shiverings  and 
sweatings  exhaust  the  patient,  even  when  they  are  not  of  a  paroxysmal 
character.  When  the  abscess  points  externally,  it  should  be  at  once 
opened ;  but  in  the  absence  of  pointing,  more  caution  ia  required,  as  it 
is  not  always  possible  to  be  certain  of  the  presence  of  matter  and  the 
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fomuition  of  the  iieeeBairy  adhesioiui.  M.  Datroniaii  leoommends  thaM 
a  Buffioieiitly  large  spertaie  aiionid  be  made,  and  that  it  ehoaldy  when 
the  abfoeBB  is  deep^aeeted,  be  funnel-abaped,  or  wider  extemaUy.  He 
is  not  in  fiivour  of  injections,  unless  the  bad  quality  o£  the  pus  call  fine 
their  employment.  The  regimen  requires  to  be  more  severe  than,  in 
other  inflammatory  diseases,  all  irritation  of  the  stomach  being  ei^e* 
coally  avoidedi  A  more  generous  diet  may  be  allowed,  when  die 
general  state  is  satis&ctory,  even  when  suppuration  is  present. 

Y,  On  the  TreoUment  of  Acute  Mental  Alienation. 
By  Dr.  Casimir  FineL 

This  memoir,  though  embracing  the  treatment  of  acute  insanity  in. 
general,  of  whioh  its  author,  a  nephew  of  the  great  Pinel,  takes  aa 
able  critical  and  historical  survey,  is  especially  devoted  to  the  esdii- 
bition  of  the  great  efficaoy  which  results  from  the  employment  of 
prolonged  tepid  bath%  in  coiyunction  with  that  of  oold  applicatiooa 
to  the  head..  We  do  not  know  that  we  can  give  a  better  account  of 
the  paper  than  is  ooatained  in  the  following  propositions^  with  which. 
I>r.  Pinel  condikles  it  :*- 

*'  1.  A  great  number  of  the  therapeutical  agents  employed  in  our  ovn  times 
were  known  to  tiie  ancieiits.  2.  Treatment  by  moral  means  was  so  employed 
by  them  aa  to  indicate  that  they  had  a  thoroujgh  knowledge  of  the  afiEection. 
3.  Doling  eighteen  centuries  the  blindest  empiricism  directed  the  treatment 
of  the  insane.  4.  It  is  to  P.  Pinel  that  the  glory  of  having  brought  about  a 
complete  reform  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  is  due.  6.  To  him  we  owe 
the  more  moderate  employment  of  blood-letting,  the  more  judicious  use  of 
baths  and  douches,  the  suppression  of  chains  and  corporeal  coercion,  and  the 
application  of  moral  remedies  and  of  hy^enic  rules,  that  had  been  so  long 
neglected.  6.  To  his  disciples,  and  especially  to  Esquirol  and  Perms,  belong 
the  honour  of  having  followed  in  his  traces,  and  of  having  realised  projects  he 
was  unable  to  carry  into  execution.  7*  As  in  other  diseases,  there  are  certain 
principal  conditions  in  insanity  in  the  absence  of  which  recovery  can  be  rarely 
tookea  for :  these  arc  the  acute  form,  the  absence  of  complications  and  heredi- 
tary predisposition,  an  age  not  too  advanced,  and  a  speedy  and  rational  treat- 
ment. 8.  rfith  such  conditions,  about  as  large  a  proportion  of  persons  suffer- 
ing from  insanity  recover  as  of  those  suffering  from  diseases  usually  reputed 
as  amonff  the  most  cnrable.  9.  The  general  ojpinion,  then,  that  insanity  is 
very  rarely,  if  ever,  curable,  is  erroneous.  10.  Hereditary  predispositions,  so 
frequent  m  mental  diseases,  render  the  cure  more  difficult ;  but  still  a  certain 
number  of  persons  who  are  subjects  of  these  are  susceptible  of  recovery. 
11.  The  delay,  hesitation,  or  repugnance  felt  by  families  at  placing  the  insane 
in  special  establishments  is  a  powerful  cause  of  their  not  recovering.  12.  It 
may  be  possible  to  treat  some  patients  at  home,  but  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  this  cannot  be  done.  13.  The  relative  isolation  of  the  patient  in  a  special 
establishment  becomes,  therefore,  the  first  step  to  take ;  and  such  sequestra- 
tion is  osUed  for  in  the  interest  of  the  patient,  of  his  &iends,  and  of  society. 
14.  It  is  to  the  want  of  this  sequestration,  brought  about  by  the  indifference 
or  neglect  of  relatives,  and  by  the  fear  of  the  authorities  of  infringing  personal 
hberty,  that  most  of  the  uiuortunate  accidents  occurring  during  a  paroxysm 
of  insanity  are  attributable.  15.  The  different  forms  of  monomania,  moral 
insanity,  instinctive  insanity,  and  the  early  stages  of  paralytic  insanity,  are 
generally  misunderstood  by  the  public  and  by  the  magistracy.  16.  The  alienist 
physician  is  not  always  listened  to,  even  when  his  advice  has  been  sought. 
17.  The  treatment  of  insanity  is  preventive  or  curative,  the  former  being  prin- 
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cipally  of  use  in  tbe  case  of  hereditary  predisposition.  18.  The  simultaneons 
sod  rational  empkiyment  of  somatic  and^psychioai  treatment  is  almost  always 
necessary.  19.  The  importance  of  mcural  treatment,  in  the  sense  understood 
by  Leurret,  has  been  greatly  exaggerated;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
practitioners  neglect  far  too  much  mond  means,  resorting  almost  exclusively 
to  nhysical  asente.  ^  dO.  Those  who  have  lived  some  time  among  lunatics  are 
well  aware  that  it  is  neoessaiy  to  act  upon  them  sometimes  bv  physical  and 
sometimes  by  monl  means^  and  very  often  by  the  two  conjoined.  21.  Blood- 
letting is  the  medieinal  a£;ent  that  has  been  most  abusea ;  since  the  time  of 
Pinel  it  has  been  employed  less  frequently  and  with  more  discernment,  but  it 
is  still  resorted  to  too  often.  It  may  safely  be  affirmed  to  be  more  often  inju- 
rious than  useful.  22.  Purgatives,  narcotics,  bark,  &c.,  may  be  prescribed 
with  advantage;  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  oidv  auxilia^  means. 
28.  Alienist  practitioners  have  generally  acknowledged  the  utility  of  baths. 
24.  Most  of  them  have  admitted  the  necessity  of  prolonging  their  duration, 
chiefly  in  the  paroxysms  of  mania ;  but  this  duration  has  wen  limited  to  a  few 
hottis.  25.  Lotions,  affusions,  and  irrigations  have  generally  been  applied  in 
an  in4)erfect  and  irregular  manner,  although  some  improvement  has  taken 

glace  since  the  reading  of  the  author's  and  AI.  Brierre  de  Boismont's  papers 
efore  the  Academy  of  Medicine.  26.  The  method  the  author  has  employed 
in  the  various  cases  of  acute  insanity  since  1887  consists  in  the  simultaneous 
use  of  probnged  baths,  and  of  irrigations  to  the  head.  The  temperature  of 
the  baths  is  a  mild  one ;  and  their  duration,  according  to  the  indications,  varies 
from  one  to  twenty  hours.  The  irrigations  may  be  either  continued  the  whole 
time  or  interruntea,  and  the  jets  may  be  varied  both  in  size  and  number.  The 
water  employed  for  them  must  never  be  of  a  very  low  temperature,  especially 
in  winter.  27.  Baths  of  short  duration  are  in  general  more  hurtfid  tlian  use- 
ful;  and  when  baths  are  employed  without  frequent  affusions  or  continuous 
irrigations,  they  increase  rather  than  diminish  the  cerebral  accidents.  28.  Be- 
yond all  contradiction,  prolonged  tepid  baths  with  continuous  irrigations  con- 
stitute the  best  means  of  treating  the  acute  forms  of  insanity,  and  that  not 
only  in  mania,  but  in  the  different  varieties  of  partial  delirium.  It  is  an  error 
to  suppose  that  they  are  unsuited  to  cases  of  melancholic  delirium.  29.  The 
author  has  treated  157  cases  of  insanity  by  this  means,  which  may  be  thus 
classed:  57  maniacal  delirium;  38  lypemania;  20  monomania;  21  suicidal 
delirium ;  16  delirium*  tremens ;  and  5  erotomania.  Of  these,  90  were  males 
and  67  females;  and  of  the  157  cases,  125  were  cured.  30.  Moral  causes  of 
insanity  (122)  were  far  more  frequent  than  physical  (39V  31.  Hereditary 
influence  was  proved  to  have  existed  in  a  little  less  tlian  a  fourth  (37). 
32.  Of  the  157  cases,  79  (50  men,  29  women)  were  unmarried,  66  woe 
manried,  and  12  were  widoweid.  33.  The  mean  age  was  about  thirty-two  years. 
34.  The  mean  duration  of  the  disease  in  the  125  recoveries  had  been  two  and 
a  half  months,  and  in  101  of  the  number  only  one  month.  The  mean  duration 
of  treatment  was  four  months.  35.  The  exact  results  were:  none  (mcluding 
4  deaths),  7;  ameliorations,  21;  under  treatment,  4;  recoveries,  125 — ^i.e., 
four-fifths.  Hie  number  of  recoveries  was  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  age  of 
the  patient,  two-fifths  beine  under  thirtv  years,  two-thirds  under  forty,  and 
foor-fifths  under  fifty.  Berore  thirty  ana  after  forty,  women  furnished  fewer 
recoveries  than  men.  36.  One-half  of  those  who  recovered  were  unmarried; 
and  a  little  more  than  one-fifth  (28)  suffered  from  hereditary  influence.  37.  A 
fifth  part  (25)  experienced  relapses,  one-half  being  treated  again  with  success. 
Of  9  patients  who  had  insane  relatives,  about  a  third  relapsed,  and  the  same 
number  recovered.  38.  Of  32  patients  treated  without  advantage,  one-half 
exceeded  forty  years,  and  reached  an  a^  when  recovery  beoonies  rare :  of  the 
32,  7  belonged  to  families  having  other  insane  members.  39.  Six  patients  pre- 
sented at  th<»r  admission  symptoms  of  general  paralysis,  and  consequently  there 
was  little  or  no  hope  of  their  recovery.    40.  Six  had  suffered  from  insanity  one 
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or  more  times.  41.  Among  tbe  32  cases  in  which  the  treatment  failed,  there 
were  0  only  who  presented  the  conditions  favourable  to  reoovety,  and  of  this 
number  21  experienced  amelioration."  (p.  408.) 

VI.  On  Catalepsy.    By  Dr.  PueL 

To  this  memoir  tbe  Civrieux  prize  of  1855  was  adjudged.  The 
author  commences  by  inquiring  whether  the  cataleptic  state  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  eymptom  of  disease,  or  to  be  admitted  on  the 
nosological  list  as  a  special  affection.  Such  an  affection  is  usually  cha- 
racterized by  the  union  of  several  symptoms^  which,  vaiying  more  or 
less  individually,  yet  constitute  together  a  well-defined  form ;  or  by 
even  a  single  symptom,  providing  this  is  always  dependent  upon  the 
same  organic  lesion,  or  is  met  with  in  no  other  malady.  Catalepsy  is 
in  this  last  position,  as  it  presents  a  symptom  peculiar  to  itself  whicli 
serves  to  distinguish  it  from  all  other  affections.  This  characteristic 
symptom  consists  in  a  disturbance  of  muscular  movement,  which 
allows  of  the  trunk  or  limbs  assuming  various  attitudes,  the  patient 
being  unable  to  modify  these  in  any  manner.  Catalepsy  has  at  all 
times  struck  with  wonder,  and  sometimes  with  terror,  those  who  have 
witnessed  its  remarkable  phenomena ;  for  what,  indeed,  can  be  more 
astounding  than  the  spectacle  of  a  human  being  becoming  motionless 
and  senseless  amidst  the  varied  occupations  of  life— incapable  of 
moving  his  own  limbs,  and  yet  obeying  with  docility  all  the  caprices 
of  the  hand  of  another— -deprived  to  all  appearances  of  the  normal  use 
of  the  senses,  and  presenting  other  exti^aoixlinary  psychological  pheno- 
mena 7  The  rarity  of  the  disease  has  permitted  few  to  describe  it  from 
personal  observation,  and  those  who  have  had  this  opportunity  have 
usually  seen  only  one  or  two  patients  and  a  small  number  of 
paroxysms.  Hence  a  double  source  of  error.  On  the  one  hand,  a 
want  of  personal  observation  has  generally  led  to  a  complete  ignorance 
of  the  true  conditions  of  catalepsy,  and  given  rise  to  either  the  most 
unreasonable  scepticism  or  the  blindest  credulity;  and,  on  the  other 
band,  each  individual  observer,  wanting  all  terms  of  comparison,  is 
inevitably  led  along  a  false  route  if  he  cannot  resist  the  tendency  to 
hasty  generalization.  M.  Fuel  has  made  careful  study  of  cases  re- 
corded both  by  ancient  and  modem  writers,  scarcely  however  men- 
tioning the  names  of  any  of  this  country ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  four  cases 
that  have  been  communicated  to  him,  and  three  that  have  occurred  to 
himself  (the  particulars  of  one  of  these  being  most  minutely  detailed), 
he  has  sought  to  reconcile  some  of  the  contradictions  of  previous 
writers — carefully  separating  the  facts  themselves  from  the  hypothe- 
tical and  theoretical  explanations  of  their  narrators.  He  believes  in- 
deed, seeing  tbe  incompleteness  of  early  observations,  that  there  is  not 
sufficient  material  for  the  construction  of  a  rational  theory  of  cata- 
lepsy. The  following  is  the  definition  of  the  disease  in  his  own 
words : — 

**  Catalepsy  is  an  intermittent  neurosis,  without  any  notable  modification  of 
the  functions  of  respiration  and  circulation,  with  a  special  disturbance  of  all 
the  fuuctions  of  relation,  essentially  characterised  by  the  impossibility  on  the 
part  of  the  patient  of  voluntarily  extending  or  contracting  the  muscles  of 
animd  life ;  while  another  person  may,  at  his  will,  oblige  these  same  muscles  to 
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pass  throagb  all  the  intermediate  degrees,  between  the  extreme  limits  of  eon- 
traction  u^  extension."  (p.  456.) 

.  In  all  cases  of  catalepsy,  without  exception,  there  has  been  suspen- 
sion of  voice  and  speech  as  long  as  the  patient  has  been  left  to  himselC 
This  feature  has  not  been  included  in  the  definition,  as  it  is  implied  in 
the  general  immovabilitj  of  the  muscular  system.  Those  instances  in 
which  cataleptic  patients  have  been  said  to  reply  to  questions  during 
paroxysms,  have  been  complicated  with  somnambulism.  Several 
authors  have  regarded  insensibility  as  a  constant  characteristic,  but 
erroneously;  for  while^  in  general,  there  is  at  least  an  apparent  ex- 
tinction of  sensibility,  this  in  some  cases  is  increased.  All  that  can  be 
said  is,  that  there  is  a  disturbed  state  of  the  sensitive  functions.  The 
vagueness  of  the  expression  represents  exactly  the  actual  state  of  our 
knowledge  upon  the  subject,  and  it  is  equally  applicable  to  the  modi- 
fications experienced  by  the  sensorial  and  inteUectual  functions. 

We  have  no  intention  of  following  M.  Fuel  in  his  elaborate  exhibi- 
tion of  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  as  they  influence  the  various 
functions  of  the  economy.  Its  diagnosLs,  he  observes,  is  easy,  as  the 
pathognomic  sign  is  always  present  :*— 

"  Take  in  your  hand  either  the  arm  or  the  leg  of  a  patient  supposed  to  be 
the  subject  of  catalepsy.  Displace  this  limb,  and  then  leave  it  to  itself.  If  it 
remain  in  the  position  m  which  you  have  placed  it,  and  the  patient  is  in  nowise 
able  to  change  such  position,  you  may  affirm  that  catalepsy  is  present.  I 
should  observe,  however,  that  when  the  result  of  the  first  experiment  remains 
negative,  it  should  be  repeated  several  times,  either  on  different  limbs,  the 
trunk,  or  the  neck — in  a  word,  upon  the  various  mobile  ijarts  of  the  body :  for, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  contraction  of  certain  muscles  being  sometimes  excited 
with  diffictdty,  the  catalepsy  may  seem  to  be  partial,  and  not  be  at  once  evi- 
dent  in  all  parts  of  the  Dody.  In  certain  diseases,  when  the  pathognomic 
character  is  wanting,  we  seek  our  diagnosis  in  the  etuembU  of  the  symptoms 
observable.  Here,  nowever,  this  sign  is  indispensable,  and  in  its  absence  cata- 
lepsy cannot  be  said  to  exist.  We  must  place  in  the  category  of  doubtful 
cases  all  those  in  which  it  has  not  been  explicitly  mentioned,  excepting  in  the 
case  of  some  of  the  observations  made  by  tne  ancient  authors,  when  analysis 
in  the  study  of  disease  was  not  carried  so  far  as  at  the  present  time."  (p.  488.) 

The  non-existence  of  this  symptom  renders  it  easy  to  distinguish 
this  disease  from  others  which  in  some  respects  may  resemble  it — as 
hysteria,  tetanus,  lethargy,  ecstasy,  &c. 

Predispaeing  Co/uses. — Analysing  the  150  cases  he  has  collected,  M. 
Fuel  finds  nothing  decisive  in  regard  to  climate,  seasons,  locality, 
or  hereditary  influence.  The  cige  has  been  indicated  in  94  cases 
only.  From  these  it  results  that  it  is  much  more  common  below 
thirty,  when  74  cases  occurred,  than  above  forty,  when  only 
24  occurred — there  being  no  cases  between  thirty  and  forty.  The 
period  from  twenty-one  to  thirty  comprised  i&ore  than  a  third  of 
the  whole  number.  Sex, — ^The  statement  which  is  true  at  present 
that  females  are  more  liable  to  catalepsy  than  males,  has  not  always 
been  correct.  The  sex  is  indicated  in  148  of  the  cases.  Of  21 
cases,  however,  occurring  in  or  prior  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
15  were  males^  and  6  only  females.  To  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  43  cases  were  fiimished  by  29  males  and  14 
females;    and    at    the  end  of  the    eighteenth    centuzy    50    nudes 
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and  38  females  oonstitnied  the  88  oaaeB.  The  flune  mate  pre- 
domiDance  was  observable  until  1841;  and  of  the  130  first  cases, 
arranged  ohronologieallj  in  the  anther's  tabte,  65  an  nates  and 
65  females.  Sinoe  1841  females  hare  predominated — so  that  we 
now  have  in  the  148,  80  females  to  68  mates.  Oeeupadtmt^*^ 
These  have  been  very  variousy  and  in  several  oases  aie  not  stated. 
Membera  of  religions  orders,  stndents,  and  military  persons  have 
furnished  numerous  examples.  Many  of  the  cases  have  belonged  to 
the  upper  classes  of  society,  living  a  life  of  easa 

The  duration  of  catalepsy  is  very  variable,  lastmg  in  some  cases  but 
for  a  £bw  ininutes,  and  in  others  for  several  years.  But  detaite  upon 
this  point  are  wanting  in  many  of  the  cases.  The  duration  of  the 
paroxysms  themselves  may  also  vary  from  a  minute  or  two  to  a  very 
long  period.  In  the  case  given  by  Sarlandidre  it  lasted  from  Sep- 
tember.23rd,  1815,  to  March  28th,  1816,  with  the  exertion  of  a  short 
recovery  of  consciousness  Kov.  29th,  1815.  As  the  ustud  result  of  the 
disease  i&  a  return  to  health,  its  prognosis  must  be  regarded  as  favour* 
able,  except  when  it  becomes  excessively  prolonged  or  complicated 
with  incurable  diseases,  as  mania.  Almost  every  articte  of  the  ma- 
teria medica  has  been  enlisted  in  the  trtaimsnt  of  this  disease ;  and  the 
most  competent  authors  avow  how  little  can  be  done.  The  treat* 
ment  must  be,  in  &ct,  eclectic ;  for  in  a  disease  of  the  aotual  pathology 
of  which  we  know  Uttte  or  nothing,  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
ministering  to  each  special  indication  as  it  arises. 

Eevibw  vin. 

1.  Report  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Pcmmure^  G.C»£.,  dfc,  of  il» 

Proceedings  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  dispatched  to  the  Seat  of 
War  in  Hie  East^  1855-56.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment by  command  of  Her  Mi^jesty,  March,  1 857. 

2.  Ohservaiio7is  on  the  Report  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioners  in  the 

Crimea,  By  Sir  Johk  Hall,  M.D.,  K.C.B.,  Inspector-General  of 
Hospitals. — London,  1857. 

3.  Une  Mission  Medicale  (i  VArmee  d^ Orient,  Par  M.  BAUDENSf, 
M6decin-Inspecteur.  '  Kevue  des  Deux  MondeSy*  livraisons  pour 
Fevrier,  Avril,  Juin, — Porw,  1857. 

A  Medical  Mission  to  tJie  Army  of  tJte  Hast,  By  M.  BAUDEira^ 
Physician-QeneraL — Fairis,  1857. 

4.  England  and  France  before  Sevastopol,  looked  at  from  a  Medieal 
Point  of  View,  By  Chableb  Brtce,  M.D.,  attached,  on  special 
service,  to  Scutari  Hospitals. — London,  1857. 

For  the  last  three  years  almost  every  number  of  this  publication 
has  made  use  of  some  valid  personal  knowledge  or  published  records 
to  keep  its  readers  acquainted  with  all  that  belongs  to  the  medical 
literature  of  the  late  war.  True,  we  have  had  to  express  regret  at 
the  rarity  and  incompleteness  of  these  materials — still,  we  looked 
hopefully  to  the  future.  It  was  impossible  to  doubt  that  our  army 
medical  staff,  with  the  ability  to  instruct,  would  always  withhold 
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Snuk  the  pnWe  ihB  fcnitB  of  their  pgqfeMiopal  ezperiaiioe  gained 
s»  hardly  and  hoaoumbly  dntiag  the  CnoMaa  oampaiga,  and  con- 
tinue silent  on  the  true  canses  of  the  terrible  mortality  which  befel 
tlie  asnqr  in  the  winter  of  1854-55.  Indeed,  aelf-'reflpect,  as  well  as 
ihe  intereats  of  .humanity  and  acienoey  impose  on  this  military  depart- 
ment the  dul^  of  sach-il&e  publication.  No  one  has  forgotten  the 
Uame  cast  em  the  OGmpetency  of  the  medical  staff  of  the  British  ezp&- 
dxticnary  anny  for  a  large  ahaxe  of  its  ksses  from  disease.  Their 
numerioftl  inadeqaacy  to  suosoor  and  save  the  wounded  was  not  more 
nraghly  denoimoed  to  popular  oeasiire,  than  was  their  professioBal  skill 
in  the  proper  treatment  of  camp  sickness.  And  to  make  this  popular 
•eensure  more  credible  and  poignant,  compariaons  were  drawn,  now, 
between  the  sanitaKy  state  of  the  Allied  armies  in  the  field,  and  again, 
•between  the  hoapitid  praotioe  of  EngUsh,  French,  and  Constantinople 
aoigeoDSL  SLoweyer  painful  it  is  to  read  these  disparaging  estimates, 
and  with  whatever  mistrust  the  authority  for  makiTig  them  was  looked 
at,  neverth^ess,  till  veiy  recently,  we  were  without  any  official  state- 
ments wheceby  to  gainsay  their  tcotL  Even  now,  we  do  not  possess 
4}fficial  docoments  regarding  the  two  chief  points  of  this  comparison, 
juonely — (1)  The  medical  organisation  and  adminiatmtion  of  the 
£nglii^  and  French  armies  respectively,  influencing  the  general  hygiene 
of  each;  and  (2)  the  pn^esstonal  knowledge,  of  the  regimental  and 
staff  BoxgeoiiB,  as  tested  by  statistical  results  of  medictd  practice  in 
«amp  ami  hospitaL  The  injustice  done  the  British  service,  at  home 
4md  abroad,  with  regard  to  the  £»rmer  of  these  two  points  of  com- 
parison, can  be  estaUished,  we  think  satisfiftctorily,  by.  evidence  dnwn 
£rom  the  writings  now  selected  for  review.  It  was  our  wish  to  have 
iembraeed  the  latter  particular  also,  but  the  means  still  &il  ns. 

There  is  on  the  eve  of  being  issued  firom  Whitehall-yard  a  volumi- 
Aons  medical  and  sm^gical  report,  which,  besides  furaishuig  tabular 
returns  of  the  number  of  regimental  sick  daily  in  hospital,  Uie  dassi- 
£oaiion  and  details  of  camp  diwases  and  of  external  injuries,  with  the 
isaoe  of  every  case  borne  on  the  sick  list,  will  likewise  present  approved 
diawrtations  on  etiology,  pathcdogy,  and  therapentics  fonnded  on  the 
.coDated  and  collective  observations  of  the  whole  army  medical  staff 
employed  in  Turkey  and  the  Orimea.  If  this  work  prove  in  execu- 
tion what  the  Direotor^eneral  designs  it  to  be,  from  the  time,  labour, 
and  cost  bestowed  on  its  preparation,  Dr.  Smith  will  have  taken  a 
«oble  revenge  on  detraotors  of  himself  and  his  department  in  1855. 
Disappointed  in  obtaining  the  promised  publication  for  present  use^ 
we  are  constrained  to  narrow  the  bounds  of  the  preoeding  comparison 
'to  the  single  question  of  the  relative  merits  and  demerits  of  British 
«nd  French  military  administrative  regulations,  in  preserving  and 
natoring  the  efficient  health  of  soldiers  in  the  field. 

We  have,  indeed,  long  coveted  an  opportunity  and  the  means  to 
^^yiwi  this  qaestion  fidly.  The  books  set  forth  for  review,  the  names 
and  designations  of  the  req)ective  writers,  with  the  avowed  purpose 
of  their  pages  and  the  opportuneness  of  their  revelations,  supply  these. 
And  being  the.  first  contributions  to  the  mediod  literature  of  the  war 
which  enable  us  to  obtain  a  clear  insight,  if  not  complete  knowledge, 
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of  the  sanitaty  adminigtratioii  of  the  English  and  French  eervioeSy  it 
may  be  uaefhl  to  pxemiee  what  follows  by  some  words  personal  to  the 
authors. 

Sir  John  Hall,  as  principal  medical  officer  in  the  East,  after  the 
landing  of  the  Allies  in  the  Crimea,  was  directly  answerable,  so  fiir  as 
his  power  extended,  for  the  hygvene  of  the  British  army.  In  all  that 
concerned  enforcement  of  available  appliances  against  camp  dxBeases 
resulting  from  accumulated  filth,  oTercrowding  of  tents  and  hospital 
marquees,  insufficient  nutriment,  and  defective  medical  resources^  it 
was  his  duty  to  advise,  report^  or  order.  And  we  are  only  chroniclers 
of  the  now  unanimous  judgment  of  the  British  army  in  stating,  that 
his  experience,  industry,  and  wisdom,  with  exemplary  self-respect,  aug- 
mented his  mUitaiy  rank.  His  weekly  official  reports  and  returns  are 
models  of  exactness  and  instruction.  No  chief  of  a  department  was  less 
envied  than  Dr.  Hall  for  the  honorary  reward  conferred  by  his  Sovereign 
for  eminent  services  in  the  field. 

M.  Baudens  arrived  in  the  Crimea  only  towards  the  close  of  active 
hostih'ties,  but  not  before  his  high  military  rank  and  distinguished 
medical  abilities  were  needed  for  the  salvation  of  an  army.  It  has 
rarely  been  our  good  fortune  to  witness  a  more  dexterous  surgical 
operator,  or  listen  to  a  more  eloquent  expositor  of  medical  ethics. 
While  he  proved  himself  inde&tigable  in  personal  labours,  and  daring 
in  counsel  for  the  due  fulfilment  of  his  "mission,'*  his  high-bred 
courtesy  to  the  subordinate  officers  of  his  department  insured  the 
obedience  of  respect  as  much  as  that  of  command — m  dc  ofnnes.  The 
election  of  a  literary  and  political  journal  of  OrleaniH  tendencies  for 
the  publication  of  his  Eastern  experience,  does  not  in  our  estimation 
detract  from  his  patriotism  or  professional  dignity,  however  strange 
the  circumstance  must  seem  to  English  notions  of  military  reserve. 

To  Dr.  Bryoe  belongs,  it  woald  appear,  the  credit  of  having  been 
selected  by  the  Director-General  to  investigate  at  Scutari  hospitals, 
and  report  directly  on  the  comparative  merits  of  the  English 
and  Constantinople  methods  of  treating  sick  soldiers  from  the  Crimea; 
for  which  service  a  former  residence  in  Tnrk^,  and  certain  published 
writings,  were  supposed  to  qualify  him  peculiarly.  This  investigation^ 
we  may  remark,  originated  in  a  newspaper  preference  given  to  the 
Ferate  medication  of  fever  and  dysentery  over  that  generally  pursued 
by  our  surgeons  in  like  cases.  On  completion  of  this  special  duty,  Dr. 
Bryoe  proceeded  to  the  Crimea  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  sani- 
tary state  and  hospital  means  of  the  Allied  armies ;  and,  at  a  later 
period,  he  visited  and  closely  inspected  the  French  hospitals  on  the 
Bosphoros.  The  fiicts  then  and  thus  ascertained  he  embodied  in  offi- 
cial reports  for  the  information  of  those  whom  the  knowledge  con- 
cerned. These  reports  constitute  a  considerable  part  of  his  present 
volume,  the  publication  of  which  he  probably  considered  well  timed  to 
remove  some  of  the  popular  injustice  continually  done  our  military 
system  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  restore,  here  and  elsewhere,  the 
just  repute  of  English  medical  administration  compared  with  that  of 
the  French,  for  prolonged  service  of  troops  in  tie  ficJd. 
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These  preliminary  observations  on  the  personnel  of  the  authors 
named  point  to  the  tue  of  their  vritings  and  the  value  of  their  testi- 
mony in  relation  to  the  following  questions  :*-» 

a.  What  was  the  general  sanitary  state  of  the  English  and  French 
Crimean  armies  respectively  throughout  the  war  9 

6.  In  what  respects  does  the  military  organization  of  the  medical 
department  of  each  exercise  a  controlling  influence  over  the  manage- 
ment of  sick  soldiers  ? 

c.  To  what  extent  did  experience  in  the  medical  administration  of 
both  services  prove  the  superiority  of  either  for  remedial  resources 
available  in  camp  and  hospital,  at  periods  of  great  sickness  ?  > 

d.  And  what  was  the  actual  fighting  strength,  measured  by  a  health 
standard,  possessed  by  the  Allied  combataats  before  Sebastopol  imme« 
diately  prior  to  the  signature  of  peace?  (30  th  March,  1856.) 

These  are  questions  we  have  been  long  desirous  to  elucidate  in  these 
pages  on  authentic  data.  Let  us  see  if  we  can  do  so  by  making  con- 
tributory to  the  attempt  the  records  which  we  have  put  at  the  head  of 
this  article*  For  this  end,  we  now  propose  to  invite  attention,  firsts 
to  the  &cts  of  the  case  as  they  stand  in  evidence ;  and,  next,  to  the 
medical,  military,  and  national  bearings  of  these  facts :  and  the  directest 
plan  whereby  to  accomplish  the  object  in  view  is  to  strictly  scrutinize 
the  pages  of  Dr.  Bryce,  as  the  latest  and  most  specific  of  the  three 
works  on  the  subject. 

First,  then,  what  was  the  sanitary  state  of  the  English  and  French 
Crimean  armies  throughout  the  war  1 

On  application,  the  Director-General  supplied  the  author  with  the 
subjoined 

*'  Abstraci  of  the  number  of  Non-commissioned  Officers  and  Men  sent  to  ihe  Easi 
dnrintjf  the  late  War,  itith  the  Deaths  from  Wounds  and  Diseases  respectively; 
also,  the  Number  Invalided  to  England* 

Total  number  sent  to  the  East ^3,959 

Died  from  wounds  and  mechanical  injuries  .    .    .    •  1761* 

Died  from  disease  and  all  other  causes    .    .    •    •    •  16,298* 

Number  invalided  ••••• 12,903 

Killed  in  action  ••••«•••••«••  2658f 

"These  numbers  may  be  cast  into  another  form  for  sake  of  umfonnity  with 

the  French  return  of  casualties  which  follows.    Thus:— 

"  The  total  strength  of  the  British  force  of  soldiers, 

exclusive  of  omcers^  originally  embarked  for  the 

East,  and  added  daring  progress  of  the  war,  up 

to  date  of  evacuation  of  Crimea     .    •    .    .    .  93,959 

deduced  by  deaths,  killed  in  action,  and  died  of 

wounds ••••••••      4,446 

Ditto,  by  deaths  from  disease 16,298 

Ditto,  by  invaliding 12,903 

33,647 

Kemainin^  effective  strength  of  Crimean  army,  — 

non-combatants  exclusive,  at  close  of  war    .    •  60,312 

•  The  "  killed  in  action  **  not  included  in  these  numbers. 

t  These  numbers  are  supplied  l>om  a  parliamentary'  return  quoted  in  the  United  Serrioe 
Hagaxine. 

41'XXI.  9 
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We  have  thus,  for  ike  fint  time,  made  known,  on  offickl  aathority,* 
the  enormous  aggregate  of  deaths  from  disease  alone,  surpaasing  in 
•prop<«iion  the  Walcheren  losses^  heretofore  the  bye-word  of  miiitaxy 
disaster :  but  what  will  no  less  painfully  strike  the  medioal  reader  ia, 
the  surprifdngly  small  proportion  of  men  retomed  ''  killed  in  action"* — 
at  least,  three-fourths  of  the  wliole  deaths  having  resulted  from  other 
casualties  and  conditions  of  war. 

Another.no  less  remarkable  character  of  this  obituary  ia  the  un- 
equal distribution  of  deaths  over  the  period  embraced  in  tbe  above 
return.  Calculating  the  period  of  actual  war  service  in  the  East  at 
two  year% — from  June,  1854,  to  June,  1856,  and  deducting  from  it 
the  three  months  spent  by  some  of  the  troops  on  tbe  Bosphonis  and 
«t  Yama, — ^we  belioTo  that  the  official  returns  about  to  be  issaed  by 
tiie  Director-Creneval  will  reveal  the  fact,  that  at  least  five-aixtha  of 
the  abofv^-stated  mortality  occuned  during  the  first  six  montha  after 
landing  in  the  Crimea — that  is,  between  Septonber,  1854,  and  the  end 
of  March  following. 

The  few  lines  just  written  are  full  of  most  bitter  reminiscences  and 
of  instructive  reflections.  It  has,  however,  been  so  ofien  and  so  re- 
cently our  painful  public  duty  to  investigate  and  declare  our  opinion 
of  the  true  causes  of  these  lamentable  occurrences,  that  we  need  not 
dwell  here  on  so  uninviting  a  theme.  Suffice  it  that  we  give  our 
readers  tbe  subjoined  confirmation,  furnished  by  Dr.  Bryce*s  statements^ 
both  as  regards  tbe  local  circumstances  producing  fatal  camp  diseases, 
and  the  administrative  mismanagement  in  which  these  originated  and 
were  made  more  deadly. 

With  reference,  then,  to  the  sanitary  state  of  the  English  camp 
during  the  winter  of  1854-55,  the  author  named  recapitulates  the 
facts  which  serve  to  show  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  camp  sick- 
ness which  prevailed,  and  tbe  great  mortaHty  thence  resulting  for  the 
first  six  months  of  active  hostilities  before  Sebastopol.  Thus  we  find 
it  stated  that  in  October,  1854,  not  more  than  16,500  rank  and  file 
were  actually  fit  for  duty  out  of  a  muster-roll  strength  of  25,600. 
One  obviously  direct  evil  of  this  was  that  the  soldiers  were  on  duty 
four  nights  and  days  in  seven  :  and  another,  no  less  positive,  showed 
itself  in  the  enfeebled  bodily  and  mental  conditions  of  the  men. 
Disease  was  the  necessary  result.  For  four  weeks,  ending  the  middle  of 
November,  on  an  average  there  were  daily  transferred  to  Scutari  hos- 
pitals upwards  of  100  sick  labouring  under  fevers  and  bowel  com- 
plaints. As  winter  advanced,  sickness  and  sufierings  of  all  kinds 
became  aggravated.  The  troops,  already  worn  out  by  excessive  night 
duties,  exhausting  toils  knee-deep  in  mud,  exposure  to  rain  and  cold 
for  weeks  with  insufficient  protection  in  the  shape  of  tents,  apparel, 
and  blankets,  had  to  experience  the  worse  hardshijis  of  reduced 

•  England  and  France  twfore  Sebastopol. 
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mtiaoB,  and  these  ill  cooked.  Not  tlie  lease  disastrons  effect  of  the 
imemonible  storm  of  November  was  the  uMieaaed  difficulty  of  trana- 
porting  food  and  fbel  from  BalaklsTa  to  the  Ixoea.  To  those  who  wit- 
neseed,  and  even  to  those  who  remember  what  the^  read  of  the  miae- 
raUe  condition  of  the  British  camp  at  the  beginning  of  1855,  it  will 
<!atiBe  no  surprise  to  be  now  informed  that,  in  Jamuoy,  upwards  of 
12,000  dck  and  wounded  soldiers  encumbered  the  regimental  mar- 
quees and  hospital  huts  at  the  front  and  the  hospitals  on  the.Bos- 
phorus.  But  it  is  not  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  8000  patients  were 
transferred  from  regimental  to  general  hospitals  within  a  space  of 
aeyeu  wedLS,  ending  20th  of  this  month,  that  the  author  directs  atten- 
•tlon.  He  partieulfl^ises  the  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever,  scurvy,  froat- 
hite,  dysentery,  and  diarrhoea,  to  ^ow  that  all  these  varieties  of  camp 
disease  had  a  common  origin  in  exhaustion  of  the  vital  powers  from 
overwork,  inadeqoate  night  rest,  unauitable  clothing,  inappropriate 
'  shelter  againat  wet  and  cold,  acarcity  offtttL  lor  cooking,  unwholesome 
food,  and  insufficient  nutriment.  Dr.  Bxyoe,  here  and  elsewhere,  in- 
^aists,  however,  that  the  chief  and  most  destructive  agency  in  over- 
whelming with  siokBess  the  Britiidi  army  in  the  winter  of  1854-55 
was  the  great  disparity  of  strength  to  labour, — in  other  words,  the 
pressure  of  work  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
•aliments  supplied  for  the  soldiens*  support  In  support  of  this  opinion 
he  produces  the  following  official  figures  s-— 

"  (1.)  Hank  and  file  efTective  and  present  under  arms  for 

the  month  of  Jannaiy,  1855 11,367 

Detailed  for  duty  of  various  kinds,  daily     ....  5,3S1 

(2.)    Siek— ui  the  Cranea 4,158 

„      dsewhere 7,857 

^'This  return  shows  that,  of  a  numerical  force  of  33,382  men  borne  on  the 
regimental  nraster-roUs  of  the  Crimean  army,  more  than  one-half  (12,015)  were 
wohdrawB  for  a  oonaiderahle  period:  wh^e  it  followed  that  11,307  effec- 
.tives  had  to  perform  both  their  own  duties  and  those  of  the  sick." 

Never,  surely,  was  the  wonderful  endurance  and  stubbornness  of 
Englishmen  more  severely  tested  than  during  the  first  portion  of  the 
-campaign.  The  siege  of  Sebastopol  was,  for  a  time,  only  interrupted 
oecasioTHdly  by  dai^ness,  and  the  absolute  need  of  repose.  Existence 
in  the  field  was,  as  here  shown,  a  never-ceasing  struggle  against  toil, 
sickness,  and  death.  How  men  could  live  under  such  circumstances  is 
^he  marvel — not  the  consequent  mortality. 

Bespecting  the  remoter  causes  of  the  mortality  in  the  English  camp 
at  this  period,  Dr.  Bryce  writes  with  becoming  independence  : — 

"  It  is  not  my  proyince,  nor  do  I  presume  to  be  the  apologist  of  the  unde- 
niable difBculties  experienced  by  the  English  regimental  surgeon  in  the  winter 

-of  1854,  from  defective  supplies  of  drugs  and  sick  comforts,  the  consequence 
of  stores  missent  or  improperly  stowed  on  board  ship.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
the  laot  that  the  Medical  Deoartment  shared  in  the  general  unprepareduess  and 
iniscakHilatioDs  that  depeudea  apon  hurried  action  following  unripe  delibera- 

.tion^,  CGcfased  plans,  wid  divergent  aims." 

The  author,  moreover,  aims  in  the  following  extract  to  discrimi- 
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nate,  we  tUnk  unbiasedly,  between  what  may  be  fkirlj  conndered 
the  inevitable  circumstances  and  conditions  in  which  the  British 
soldier  was  then  placed,  and  the  culpable  aggravation  of  his  lot| 
resulting  from  inexperience  of  the  heads  of  those  civil  and  military 
departments  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  foreseen  and  administered 
to  his  requirements : — 

"  I  take  the  liberty  to  express,  once  for  aU,  my  opinion  that  it  has  not  been 
proven  t)iat  the  dreaa  privations  experienced  ana  enormous  services  imposed 
on  the  English  army  at  the  outset  of  the  campaign,  can  in  justice  be  imputed 
exclusively  to  administrative  faults  and  failings.  The  original  inadequacy  of 
our  preparations  for  a  sudden  and  great  war — the  timid  adherence  of  heads  of 
departments  to  the  •regulations'  of  the  service,  when  self-rehance,  prompt 
decision,  and  independent  action  for  unprovided  emergencies  were  impera- 
tively demanded,  had,  I  believe,  a  larger  part  in  our  misfortunes  than  the 
general  incapacity  of  the  executive." 

Dr.  Bryce  enables  us  to  contrast  this  amount  and  fatality  of  camp 
diseases,  and  of  faulty  administrative  management  at  home  and  on  the 
field,  in  the  first  six  months  of  active  hostilities,  with  the  healthy 
condition  of  the  troops,  and  admirable  effectiveness  of  every  depart* 
ment  during  the  middle  and  later  periods  passed  on  the  same  soil ; 
but  for  the  statistics  connected  with  these  questions  we  must  refer  to 
the  work  itself. 

He  bears  testimony  to  the  great  value  of  the  weekly  sick  reports 
issued  by  the  Inspector- General,  Sir  John  Hall.  Their  reliable  accuracy 
and  fulness  of  details  constitute  them  an  authority  for  subsequent 
reference.  In  this  way  we  know  the  gradual  declemdon  of  camp 
sickness  from  the  spring  of  1855,  and  the  progress  towards  an  entirely 
satis&ctory  sanitary  condition  of  the  army  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year.  Thus,  we  find  it  stated  that  in  the  second  week  of  Octol)er, 
out  of  a  body  of  25,172  soldiers,  the  proportion  of  sick  to  well, 
including  wounded,  was  little  over  eight  per  cent.,  and  of  deaths  to 
strength,  eight  in  ten  thousand.  The  same  authority  shows  that 
throughout  January,  1856,  the  deaths  were  only  124  in  all  the  hos* 
pitals,  regimental  and  general,  in  the  Crimea  and  on  the  Bosphoms. 
More  remarkable,  even,  is  the  report  for  the  week  ending  the  15th  of 
March.  The  strength  of  the  British  force,  including  non-combatants, 
is  put  down  at  70,409  men,  of  whom  only  3747  were  actually  under 
medical  treatment,  and  the  fatal  cases  in  those  seven  days  numbered 
nineteen.  The  same  extraordinary  exemption  from  malignant  diseases 
continued  with  the  English  army  until  its  embarkation  for  home. 
Dr.  Hall  signalized  tins  fact  in  proclaiming  that,  for  the  three  last 
months  which  it  si)ent  in  the  Crimea,  the  mortality  was  propor- 
tionably  less  than  that  of  our  household  troops  quartered  in  and 
aroimd  London.  In  reproducing  this  class  of  facts.  Dr.  Bryce  takes 
care  to  remark  that  throughout  the  winter  of  1855-56,  the  whole 
army  was  well-*clothed,  sheltered,  and  fed ;  while  the  military  duties 
of  the  men  served  only  for  healthy  bodily  exercise.  And  herein  lies 
the  true  explanation  of  the  extraordinary  difierence  in  the  sanitary  state 
of  the  English  troops  at  the  two  periods.  According  to  Dr.  Bryce  :— *• 
*'  Whereas,  the  first  winter,  the  army  was  exhausted  by  this  overwork. 
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and  deficient  in  everything  to  support  it  but  the  patience,  bravery,  and 
discipline  of  the  men ;  in  the  second,  the  same  army  was  in  every  respect 
in  a  condition  not  equalled  by  any  number  of  troops  in  any  part  of  the 
world." 

But  the  acknowledged  purpose  of  Dr.  Bryce  in  publishing  his 
'  England  and  France  before  Sebastopol,'  is  not  so  much  to  inform  the 
future  historian  of  the  war  on  the  remarkable  phases  which  the  sanitary 
state  of  the  British  troops  presented  at  different  periods  of  the  Buscdan 
contest,  a<3  it  is  to  euHghteu  him  on  the  true  relation  which  the  health 
of  the  French  army  bore  to  its  conduct  and  conclusion  : — 

"  Every  soldier  (he  says)  admits  that  the  destiny  of  the  enterprise,  in  a  military 
sense,  depended  munly  on  the  health  of  the  troops  en^gcd ;  but  no  medical 
nan  has  yet  tried  to  fix  the  manner  and  proportion  m  which  this  condition 
contributed  to  the  Paris  conferences.  Official  reticence  on  this  point  is  par- 
donable. Courtesy  on  the  one  part,  and  policy  on  the  other,  withliolds  autho- 
ritative information  respecting  the  necessity  of  peace  to  either  of  the  allied 
states,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  combatants  from  camp-sickness.  Still 
military  hygiene,  in  other  words,  the  medical  facts  of  the  war,  regarded  in 
their  relation  to  the  pacific  issue  of  hostilities,  exercised  an  influence  which 
has  hitherto  not  been  sufficiently  acknowledged  either  by  the  diplomatist  or 
physician." 

Accordingly,  the  author  takes  the  foregoing  dcUa  for  a  standard  of 
comparison,  with  regard  to  the  English  army,  and  finds  in  the  sub* 
joined  statement  of  the  Moniteur,  prepared  by  the  French  Minister 
of  War,  and  published  by  command  of  the  Emperor,  corresponding 
figures  respecting  the  personnel  of  the  French  troops  employed  in  the 
Crimea  on  the  same  occasion :— * 

"The  effective  of  the  French  troops  embarked  for 

the  East  (envois  de  troupes) 309,268 

Beduced  by  deaths  from  all  causes,  killed  in  action 

included  (^o^^i/  desperies  de  VarmSe  constatees)    69,229 
Invalided  singly,  and  allowed  leave  on  furlough, 

daring  the  war 65,069 

Becalled  during  war 20,390 

Unaccounted  for  {disparus)   .    « 1,781 

Total  number  returned  to  France  and  Algiers    «  227,135 

Ditto,  after  signature  of  Peace  ••••••  1^1,676 

SUM3CAEY. 

Taken  to  the  East ;  309,268 

Lost  there 69,299 

240,039 
He-entered  France  and  Algeria  ••••••  227,135 

Differena^ 12,904." 

Placing  the  numbers  given  in  the  English  return  (p.  129)  and  those 
of  the  French  paper  in  closer  juxtaposition,  we  find  the  following  per- 
centage results  :-— 

*  **  This  item  distarbs  all  calculations.  Ita  meaning  in  a  military  sense  is  perfectly  nnin- 
teUigible»  even  with  the  explanatory  note  subjoined  to  the  *  rapporU**  * 
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EnglUh.  Frwwh. 

Dimiimtion  of  strength  by  deftths    .  .  .  •  22*7 22*99 

„  „  „  inTalkling   .  .  17'34  »  .  •  .  •  21*4 

Hors  de  combat 35*82 44*3 

Troops  ia  the  East  i^  dose  of  war  ...  .  6418 47*28 

With  referenoe  to  these  tabular  atatemeDts  Dr.  Bryoe  yenaasteitea' 
against  the  insoffiomiej  and  inaoenrai^  of  the  Freneh  portion.  For> 
many  reaaons,  it  waa  not  to  be  expected  that  our  ally  woald  sanction, 
the  publication  of  periodic  reports  mmilar  to  those  of  the  English 
Inspector-General  of  Hospitalft  We  are,  consequently,  entirely  with-' 
out  official  information  of  the  total  amount  of  sickness,  of  wounded, 
and  of  deaths,  in  the  Erench  camp  for  aay  stated  period ;  and  equally 
uninformed  of  the  aggregate  of  siek  to  healthy,  and  of  deaths  to 
strength,  till  after  the  return  of  the  army  to  France,  where  something 
of  the  kind  is  affected  to  be  done  in  the  report  of  the  War  Minister, 
which  does  not  pretend  to  be — as  we  know  otherwise  it  was  not — 
founded  on  medical  authority.  But  there  are  other  strong  grounds 
for  mistrusting  the  conclusiYenees  of  the  aboye^uoted  summary. 
We  shall  here  mentiooi  only  one^ — the  slight  difference  in  the  per-*- 
centage  lo&ses  by  death  experienced  by  the  two  armies  from  the  first 
day  they  entered  upon  active  hoetilities^-HBay,  disembarking  at  Yamay 
till  the  last  transport  reached  her  moorings  in  England  and  Franco 
req)ectiYely.  Why,  since  commencing,  the  present  article  we  have 
seen  it  boosted  in  the  'Fatrie^'  of  16th  October,  that  France  sacrificed 
two  hundred  thousand  men  in  the  Husaian  war,  for  the  conaervation 
of  Turkey ;  and  therefore  her  paitonount  right  to  decide  the  question. 
of  the  Danubian  Friucipalities.  This  estimate,  notwithstanding  ita 
appearance  in  a  semi-official  Parisian  print,  is  no  doubt  exaggerated 
and  tolerated  for  its  political  argument.  But  to  put  down  the  deatha 
from  all  causes  below  twenty-three  in  a  hundred  is  going  more  surely 
to  the  opposite  extreme  of  credibility.  It  is  quite  flair  to  set  the  worst 
times  of  the  two  armies  and  their  best  times  againsi  each  other,  for 
comparison — that  is,  the  first  wiuter  of  the  English  against  tJie  second, 
of  the  French.  But  we  do  not  belieye  t^at  the  proportionate  losses  of 
the  former  ever  equalled  those  of  the  latter.  Dr.  Biyce  refers  to  high 
.medical  testimony  in  corroboration  of  his  opinion  that  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality in  the  ranks  of  our  ally  waa  not  inferior  to  our  own,  for  three- 
months  together,  at  any  period  of  hostilities.  There  is  room  for  cavil,, 
however,  on  this  point :  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  disputed  that^ 
for  several  months  preceding  the  final  evacuation  of  the  French  hos- 
pitals in  the  East,  the  mortaJity  in  them  exceeded  in  amount  and  pro- 
portion whatever  was  known  or  supposed  to  be  the  case  with  ourselves. 

This  latter  averment  the  author  of  the  work  last-named  proceeds  to 
substantiate  by  what  he  personally  observed  in  the  French  camp  and 
hosi)itals,andbythe  recorded  experience  of  M.  Baudens,in  his  'Mission 
M6dicale.*  But,  first,  he  shakes  the  military  testimony  of  the  French 
Minister's  report  in  a  rather  rough  examination  of  its  phraseology. 
We  give  this  passage  of  armsy  as  well  for  its  bearing  on  the  controversy^ 
provoked  by  Dr.  Bryce^  as  for  its  showing  his  **  skill  of  fouce''— 
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'*Tkenttitej  cntio  needs  not  to  iwre  pointed  est  tlie  very  equvocal  tenns' 
em^yed  in  thu  tnbnlar  statement  It  is  for  otben  that  I  Tentue  to  indicate 
certain  anomalies  and  mialeadin^  phcaaea.  (1.^  By  efikctiTe  strengUi  (Peffeeiiv) 
is  nsunllT  meant  soldiers  fit  for  immediate  active  service.  But  in  tliis  category 
are  numbered  the  ambulance  sick  in  the  Crimea  on  the  30th  March,  who, 
according  to  M.  Bandeus^  amounted  to  19,648  in  the  prececting  month,  besides 
tiie  above  10,446  nnder  treatment  in  hospitals  on  the  Bospheras  on  the  very 
day  yifhan  tke  icport  c^  them  effieotires.  By  this  means  the.  War  Minster 
aii«nents  his  nwamrinal  baUigeie&t  foaoe  1^  npvavds  of  thirty  thousand  nondh 
naSy  efieetive  troops;  and  so  makes  it  i^mear  that  73'44  per  cent,  of.tha 
Criniean  army  was  restored  to  France  after  tne  signature  of  peace  in  a  fit  con-, 
dition  to  have  continued  active  hostilities — a  demonstrable  fallacY.  (2.)  Fifteen 
thousand  troops  collected  in  the  regimental  sick  depots  outside  Uonstantinople 
and  elsewhere  are  similarly  designated  and  registered.  (3.)  The  ministerial 
r^wrter  allows  himself  a  mamn  of  tw^e  thousand  nine  nnndred  men  not 
speeifically  aoooimted  for.  With  regard  to  this  rather  oonsiderable  UeMt, 
benig;  in  the  phraseokwy  of  the  report  uite  digertmot  tnUe  le»  mvoii  d0  4rompe$ 
et  dei  boamea  mtmu  ae  PwnUe,  it  is  ohecnrely  expluned  that  the  nnmber  is 
made  up  in  part  of  persons  subsequently  disrated  as  soldiers,  though  so  classed 
and  countea  on  emWkation ;  ana  in  part  of  others  who,  returning  from  and 
proceeding  to  the  East  oftener  than  once,  were  in  consequence  reckoned  as 
Bfiultiples  of  a  single  individual,  and  thns  to  an  indefinite  degree  enhancing 
the  paper  strength  of  the  army.  Military  readers  may  probably  extract  a  more 
pmfeasio&al  meaning  than  the  writer  is  able  to  do  out  of  the  oriainal  text^  for 
which  purpose  the  passage  is  fliven*  Tluey  will  please  to  remark  that  in  the 
*  depart  ot  the  report  the  total  are  called  \  troupes ,  in  tha  '  reiomr  *  '  homme$* 
Ought  the  '  difference*  to  go  to  the  reduotion  of  the  former  sum,  and  conse- 
quent proportionate  increment  of  losses  by  death  and  otherwise?  or  is  it 
simply  a  novel  mode  of  balancing  the  debit  and  credit  sides  of  an  imperial  ex- 
penditure of  which  the  partienlars  cannot  be  produced?— a  device  for  con* 
oealing  the  disappearanoe  from  the  mnster-rdl  of  any  nnmber  of  persons  not 
otherwise  accounted  for  ? — in  which  caiecory  Frenon  snxgeons  have  assured 
me  were  many  hundreds  embarked  at  Kaaiiesch  for  hoapitahi  on  the  Boe- 
phorus,  but  who  found  a  resting-place  mid-channel.  M.  Baadens  declares  that» 
at  one  time,  two  hundred  soldiers  died  daily  between  the  Crimea  and  Constan- 
tinople. Another  strange  record  is  that  17S1  men  have  disappcared~(^i«9arMf 
— died,  so  far  as  anything  is  known  of  them.  They  are  added  to  the  total  loss, 
but  no  records  vouch  for  the  time,  pbce,  or  manner  of  their  deaths.*  Hence 
is  obvious  the  impossibility  of  makinff  a  really  just  and  nsefnl  comparison  be* 
tween  the  losses  ov  deaths  sustained  oy  the  two  armies  re8peotivdy---the  terms 
and  ekments  <Mf  calcuktio^  furnished  1^  each  not  bong  equivalent.  MQam)ver» 
the  French  War  Minister's  report  does  not,  except  in  one  instance,  distinguish 
betwixt  the  deaths,  the  result  of  actiud  fighting,  and  those  from  camp  diseases 
alone.  Tliis  important  distinction  is  maae  in  the  English  published  returns. 
Again,  the  latter  distin^sh  the  numbers  invalided,  wlule  the  fonner  include  . 
UMer  one  cipher,  invalids,  convalescents,  and  cem^  retniBod  to  France." 

Let  us  now  see  what  M.  Baudens  says  tending  to  rebut  or  confirm 
those  statements  of  the  English  writer.  It  Ls  not  for  us  to  account 
for  the  drcnmstance  that  the  chief  of  the  Medical  Staff  of  the  French 
Army  in  the  East  gave  to  the  pnblic  the  results  of  his  Crimean 
observations  first  in  a  political  periodical  of  dynastic  sympathies — 
w>i  NapciUoniennea^     Equally  curious  it  is  that  the  publication  of 

•  *•  I  am  permitted  to  state,  on  the  authoritj  of  the  Director-General,  Army  Medical 
Department,  that  of  the  British  axpedltionanr  army  not  ten  soldiers  are  unaccounted  for, 
at  thia  day,  in  tlie  records  of  Ua  office." 
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his  experience  should  /oUow  the  Imperial  compte  rendu  vouchsafed  to  the 
{French  people,  albeit  not  quite  confirmatorj  of  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  the  official  information.  Nevertheless,  it  is  all  the  more  our  pleasp- 
ing  duty  to  commend  the  judgment,  independence,  and  impartiality,  as 
wdl  as  admirable  literary  skill  with  which  M.  Baudens  has  executed 
his  delicate  task.  Although  M.  Tlnspecteur-M^decin  himself  never 
for  a  moment  forgets,  nor  allows  others  to  forget,  his  nationality  and 
its  high  pretensions,  still,  his  egotism  is  rarely  offensive,  while  his 
bearing  is  ever  that  of  the  gerUUhomme  de  rancienne  cour.  We  need 
not  add  that  the  strictly  medical  poi'tions  of  his  narrative  show  how 
thoroughly  well  he  appreciated  and  discharged  his  professional  mijssion 
to  the  East. 

With  reference,  then,  to  the  state  of  health  of  the  French  Crimean 
troops— the  point  under  immediate  consideration — we  find  M.  Baa* 
dens  giving  the  history  of  and  describing  the  vast  hospital  acoom- 
modation  at  Constantinople  provided  for  and  exhausted  by  the  demands 
of  the  service.  Upwards  of  twenty  thousand  sick  labouring  under 
the  most  &,tal  of  all  camp  diseases-^-typhus  fever,  dysentery,  scurvy — 
filled  to  pernicious  overcrowding  the  stone  buildings  and  wooden 
barracks  appropriated  and  constructed  for  their  reception.  Proceed- 
ing to  the  front,  a  month  later,  he  found  the  fourteen  divisions  of  the 
army,  by  the  muster-roll  140,000  strong,  each  provided  with  its  regu- 
lation ambulance  service,  and  collectively  capable  of  and  actually  shel- 
tering several  thousand  patients.* 

Again,  as  respects  the  sad  condition  of  the  sick  brought  into  the 
hospitab  on  the  Bosphorus,  he  says,  that  for  the  most  part,  they  were 
afflicted  with  bowel  complaints,  intermittent  and  remittent  fevers, 
and,  above  all,  scurvy : — that  among  the  wounded  affected  in  this  last 
manner  the  tainted  blood  became  so  fluid,  and  exuded  so  copiously 
from  the  sores,  that  the  most  energetic  means  failed  to  arrest  the 
bleeding,  which  thus  often  proved  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 
Ho6|)itid  gangrene  inflicted  the  most  frightful  ravages : — that  many  of 
the  wounded  brought  it  with  them  from  the  Crimea^  and  those  who  had 
escaped  it  there  were  attacked  soon  after  arrival  in  the  hospitals. 
Thus  it  happened  that  wounds  almost  closed,  and  considered  in  fact 
cured,  reopened  on  invasion  of  this  disease.  (No.  for  February,  p.  S79.) 

•  It  U  a  remarkable  fact  that  H.  Baodens'  official  report  to  the  Minister  for  War, 
written  Norember,  1856,  wherein  he  describes  the  deplorable  amount  and  virulent  character 
of  camp  disease,  and  the  defecti?enes8  of  sanitary  means,  omits  to  state  the  number  of 
lick  actually  under  treatment  in  the  Crimea.  This  omission  is  made  more  signiflcatiTe 
fiom  his  giving  the  rat||oined  approzimatioa — ^we  cannot  caU  it  aoompated  return— for  an 
earlier  period. 

"  Void  VitMt  sanitaire  de  Hiiver  18;»4-55  .*^ 

Effectif.  Ualades. 

Octobre ,    ,., 

Novembre    ...    •    ... 

D^embre    ,..    ,., 

Janvier       

'evner        •••    ...    ««.    ,„ 
Dans  ccs  chifies  ne  sont  pas  oompris  les  malades  des  inflrmeries  regimentaires.t 


46,000  honuuM. 

...    3200  hommef. 

56,000        „ 

...     6000        M 

65,000        « 

...     6000       „ 

76,000        „ 

...     0000       „ 

86,000        „ 

...     8000       „ 

t  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes,  Uvraison  de  Feviler,  1867,  p.  901. 
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M.  Bandens  estimates  that  two-thirds  of  all  the  fever  cases  ad- 
mitted into  the  Constantinople  hospitals  suffered  also  from  diarrhoea 
or  dysentery.  *'  Indeed,  diarrhoea  was  so  prevalent  that  nearly  every 
other  disease  may  be  said  to  have  been  preceded  by  it  in  an  acute 
form,  while  a  chronic  form  of  it  followed  and  closed  the  principal 
affection.  •  '.  •  .  Moreover,  our  hospitals  were  filled  with  divers 
fevers  in  addition  to  cholera  and  dysentery.  .  •  •  »  One  con- 
iieqiience  of  this  state  of  things  was,  that  the  compaiutive  leisure 
which  we  were  permitted  to  indulge  in  at  the  commencement  of  the 
winter,  1856,  was  very  short.  The  attention  of  the  Medical  Staff  was 
speedily  concentrated  on  scurvy  and  typhus,  which  raged  with  cruel 
intensity.  •  •  .  .  The  invasion  of  contagious  typhus  was  the  most 
terrible  trial  which  our  Eastern  army  had  to  undergo.  At  Constan- 
tinople, the  augmentation  of  sick  in  the  hospital  of  Faond-Fasha 
caused  it  to  burst  forth  suddenly  therein.  Other  hospitals  were 
successively  attacked  by  it,  and  its  influence  extended  even  to  the 
convalescent  depdt  at  Maslak,  which  had  escaped  until  then.  Speedily 
the  typhic  cases  formed  one-fifth  of  the  whole  hospital  sick,  while  the 
mortality  rapily  augmented :  such,  too,  was  its  mode  of  progression 
in  the  Crimea.  There,  during  the  month  of  February,  the  total 
number  of  sick  rose  to  19,648,  of  whom  2,400  died,  and  8,738  were 
transferred  to  the  hospitals  on  the  Bosphorus.  For  the  same  month, 
these  hospitals  held  20,088  sick ;  there  were  2,527  deaths,  649  trans- 
ferred to  invalid  establishments  on  the  Dardanelles,  and  3,617  inva- 
lided to  France.  Hence,  the  imperious  necessity  to  have  recourse  to 
the  most  energetic  measures^  without  which  the  mortality  would  have 
been  unlimited."* 

As  the  soldiers*  tents  and  huts  furnished  occupants  for  the  ambu- 
lance service  at  the  front,  so  this  was  the  prolific  feeding-ground 
whence  were  transported  supplies,  for  four  months  daily,  of  two  to 
three  hundred  sick  to  the  hospitals  in  and  around  Constantinople; 
to  make  place  for  whom,  again,  wards  were  emptied  into  ships  freighted 
for  France. 

M.  Baudens,  speaking  of  his  first  visit  to  the  Crimea^  states  that 
the  first  question  which  presented  itself  to  him  was, 

''Did  typhus  exist  in  the  ambulaooes  alone,  or  did  it  prevail  equally  in  the 
regimental  quarters?  I  soon  satisfied  myself  that  the  latter  was  the  fact." 
(June,  p.  626.)  "Hence  the  transport  of  sick  from  the  Crimea  to  Constan- 
tinople became  very  large.  Hence,  too,  the  necessity  to  open  fresh  hospitals 
for  their  reception.  In  the  mouth  of  October,  1855,  one  capable  of  accom- 
modating 1200  patients  was  established  at  Bamio-Tchiflik,  and  another  at 
Pera  not  so  large.  The  following  months  other  hospitals,  in  various  localities, 
were  opened  for  6700  sick:  besioes  which  a  barrack  camp  at  Maslak  was  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  convalescents.  During  all  this  period  inyalioing 
to  France  was  prosecuted.  In  one  month  6000  were  so  transported.  The 
half  of  our  ships,  instead  of  returning  to  the  Crimea,  made  sail  to  Marseilles 
and  Toulon,  and  for  want  of  ships  fever  sick  were  brought  down  from  the 
Crimea.  At  this  crisis,  typhus  infested  the  ships,  and  was  carried  to  France. 
Hence  it  was  necessary  at  once  to  keep  all  the  fever  cases  in  the  Crimea,  and 
to  send  all  others  to  Constantinople."  (June,  p.  625,  et  seq,) 

*  Livraiioa  de  Juin,|NiM<ifi« 
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^  At  the  riak  of  fiitiguiiig  oiur  readera  ve  shall  have  to  give  iatiliet 
extiactB  froBH  M.  BavdeiMy  in  order  to  do  juatioe  to  his  cowrageoaa 
piaiospeakiBg,  and  to  ahov  our  appreeiatioifc  of  the  valae  of  his  reve- 
latioBs.  We  are  thankful  for  the  informatiiML  thus  fomashed,'  though  we 
oouM  have  wished  more  falness  upOD  some  pointa  No  laedical  or 
milstary  man  can  read  his  statements  without  perceiving  the  restraint — 
profaabljr  political — ^under  which  his  pea  moved.  He  nowhere,  £»r 
instance,  gives  the  ratio  of  sick  to  strength,  and  that  of  deaths  to  sidi^ 
at  the  front,  for  any  stated  day,  decade,  or  month.  The  onlj  ialer- 
mation  of  the  kind  is  when  he  sajrs  that  **  in  the  laat  ten  da3r8  of 
Febmary  510  cores  and  873  deaths  were  registeced.  In  respect  of 
typlnis  cases  alone,  the  mortality  was  moat  frightfoL.  Only  27  cures 
could  be  set  against  383  deaths.**  (June,  p.  627.) 

Lastly,  we  quote  the  obituary  enumexation  of  the  Inspeoteur* 
M6decin. 

'*If  we  considt,"  he  says,  "the  medical  statistics  of  our  hospital  establish- 
ments,  which  alotie  claim  our  present  attentioa,  we  find  that  the  number  of 
deaths  recorded  in  our  Eastern  Hospitals  was  about  63,000,  of  which  31,000 
oocaraed  in  the  Crimea^  and  32,000  at  Constantinople."  (June,  p.  635.)* 

2.  In  critically  examining  the  pictures,  thus  closely  traced  from  an 
English  and  French  point  of  view,  of  the  sanitary  state  of  two  armies 
eing^ged  in  the  Kussian  war,  and  in  passing  on  to  the  second  head 
of  our  subject,  it  does  not  need  much  medical  acumen  nor  mili- 
tary sagacity  to  direct  one's  mind  to  the  question,  how  fkr  military 
organization  was  answerable  for  the  scenes  witnessed  and  the  colours 
in  which  they  have  been  here  vividly  depicted  ?  This  question  becomes 
all  the  more  interesting,  and  the  answer  important,  if  it  be  known 
beforehand  that  the  medical  organization  regulating  the  two  armies 
differs  from  each  other  in  several  essential  particulars.  Dr.  Bryce 
appears  to  have  fully  appreciated  the  importajice  of  this  fact  and  its 
bearings.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  veiy  certain  that  the  insight  which 
be  has  given  of  the  working  of  the  two  systems  will  prove  as  accept- 
able to,  as  it  is  laudatory  of,  our  regimental  and  staff-surgeons  who 
served  in  the  East. 

The  author  will  please  to  pardon  the  length  of  our  extracts  in  con- 
sideration of  the  difficulty  of  further  condensing  his  language^ 

'*In  the  English  army  the  regimental  service  for  the  sick  is  held  of  chiefest 

importance Under  almost  everv  circumstance,  the  sur^on  obtains  and 

keeps  charge  of  the  sick  and  wonndea  of  his  regiment.  He  is  responsible  for 
then:  treatment,  of  wlkich  he  reports  directly  to  liis  own  department.  To  him 
also  belongs,  in  the  first  instance,  to  recommend  patients  for  chan^  of  climate, 
for  invaliding,  and  so  forth.  Acoordiag  to  French  militaiy  admimstmtion,  the 
duties  of  the  regimental  surgeon  are  altc^ther  subordinate, — ^in  the  field  to 
the  ambulance  service, — in  garrison  to  the  hospital  staff.  The  regimental  sur- 
geon,  although  of  advanced  rank,  ehintraien  major,  examines  the  soldier  of  his 
corps  who  reports  himself  sick  only  to  determine  whether  the  illness  is  feigned 

*  To  this  total  mnst  be  added  the  loss  of  one-half  of  the  ttreire  thousand  men  who 
formed  the  Dobrudscha  expedition,  wlileh  preceded  the  landing  in  tlie  Crimea,  all  killed 
in  action,  and  those  who  died  betvixt  Kamiesch  and  the  Bospbonis. 
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or  slight^  itii  whioh  oaae  he  ia  dealt  with  br  the  snrgecm.  Bat,  if  the  treatment 
be  likely  to  require  more  than  a  eou]^  of  days'  ^tendanoe,  the  applicant  is  at 
once  a^  elaewhere  to  obtain  it.  On  the  fidd,  after  an  eBgagement,  his  pro- 
ffHmoiMil  daties  ace  restricted  aux  prmiien  iecomrs,  which  rendered,  the  wounded 
of  his  regiment  pass  entirely  from  under  Ms  obserratton. 

"  For  the  £n^h  army  m  the  Crimea  there  were  provided— 1.  A  field  hos- 
pital within  the  lines;  2.  A  general  hosfHtal  at  Bakklava;  3.  Hospitals,  or 

uuuUaria,  in  its  yicinit^ All  three  may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  rear 

hospitals  to^  an  army  m  active  campaign;  Scutari  establishments  on  the  Bos-. 
I^oms  holding  the  place  of  its  y^ffer/r/ hospital. 

"In  the  Preneh  serrioe,  on  the  oontrary,  there  is  no  regimental  hospital 
provision  for  the  continuous  treatment  of  the  sick  or  wounded.  Les  kepitatix 
ambulami ooonpy  the  finlplaoe  in  its  medical orgwfiizatioa.  Every  corp9  d^armie 
haa  its  separate  service  ot  the  kind  VhSfiM  tmMwi  aeoompanies  its  move» 
ments,  and  on  the  efficiency  of  tliis  army  attendant  mainly  defends  the  weUarn 
of  the  troops. 

"In  the  f'rench  service,  the  duties  of  the  Medical  Staff  are  performed  under 
the  authority  of  the  War  Minister,  delegated  either  to  the  MiHtarr  Commander- 
in-Chief,  or  to  the  officers  of  the  Iniendance  {Jbnctionnairet  de  IHatendunee 
mUUmrc).  This  is  a  body  and  name  unknown  in  the  English  army.  Composed 
of  officers  of  various  grades  permanently  withdrawn  from  regimental  duties  and 
nromotioBy  and  charged  with  the  administrative  direction  of  garrison  and  field 
hospital  services,  it  commands  the  Medical  Staff  in  all  things  pertaining  tOi 
nnlitary  discipline,  enforces  observance  of  the  rules,  and  supetinikends  the  duties 
of  'police*  in  the  hospitals;  which  00/^  means  maintaining  regularity  in  the 
medical  visits,  good  order  among  tlie  medical  attendants,  the  orderlies,  the 
sick,  and  others.  The  iMiendattee  also  fixes  the  number  of  beds  and  amount  of 
furniture  to  be  put  in  a  ward,  appoints  or  approves  of  sureeons  to  particular 
char|^  and  removes  them  at  pleasure,  signiivmg  the  same  uwough  the  mddecim 
jprimeipal* ....  Lastly,  as  a  aistinguishing  feature  of  the  two  army  medical 
systems,  the  ctxrps  de  pharamdetia  is  a  perfectly  distinct  service,  little  lower  in 
relative  rank  to  the  medical  staff,  and,  equally  with  it,  subjc^  to  the  orders  of 
the  inieudanee, .... 

Erom  this  statemoit  of  facts  mav  be  deduced  two  just  conclusions— 
one,  the  thorough  dependence  of  the  sanitary  state  of  the  Erench  troops 
in  the  Crimea  on  the  efficiency  of  its  ambulanee  system ;  another,  the  con- 
siderable dependence  of  this  efficiency  on  the  intelligence  and  integrity  of 
the  iniendance** 

For  Dn  Bryoe  thuB  to  qpedfy  the  fimotions  of  iJiis  admixustFative 
madnnery  is  to  show  that  it  was  matnly  answerable  for  the  resnlts 
-whifdi  we  have  seen  followed  its  action  in  the  Crimea.  But  not  to  be 
aocoaed  of  English  prejudice  in  this  opinion,  let  us  see  what  M.  Baa- 
dens  fainiaelf  aays  of  Iniendance  authority  and  interference  in  matters 
of  military  hygvhi§^ 

And  fiisty  by  quotation,  as  respects  the  subordinate  position  and 
inadequate  pofrer  for  good  held  by  the  French  Medical  Staff  :-«- 

"  It  was  not,"  says  M.  Baudens,   "  till  after  the  fall  of  Sebastopol  that  we 

succeeded  in  establishing  regimental  infirmaries In  some  of  these  the 

sic^  hoA  a  strong  saeking  stretched  over  a  wooden  framework  or  hurdles,  with 
a  sort  of  straw  matting  to  lie  on ;  in  others  they  were  forced  to  make  use  of 
the  bare  filthy  plank  of  a  camp  bed.  A  large  number  of  the  huts  were 
whitewashed  mside,  and  purified  with  chlorate  of  lime.  These  sanitary  means 
were,  however,  sometimes  neglected^,  and  the  dieting  of  the  sick  presented 
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similar  irregularities.  But  attention  to  cleanliness  was  the  thin^  most 
wanted.  Toe  indifference  to  this  point  was  altogether  incomprehensible.  In 
each  of  these  places  was  to  be  seen  a  score  of  limping,  idle  fellows,  with  time 
banging  heavy  on  their  hands,  who  woidd  not  employ  themselves  in  keepbig 
clean  their  own  abodes.    And  yet,  such  like  neglect  was  tolerated,  even  to  the 

sacrifice  of  the  sick  inmates True,  that  in  war  time  our  hygienic  re* 

sources  are  limited,  still  some  precautions  are  indispensable  for  safety. 

M.  Bandens  complains  that  only  in  two  or  three  hospitals  was  any 
record  kept  of  the  wounded  ;  and  hence  the  impossibility  to  prepare 
authentic  docttments  bearing  on  the  casualties  of  the  war.  (April, 
p.  588.) 

Of  course,  M.  Baudens  would  not  have  so  complained  if  even  his 
rank  of  M6decin-Inspecteur  and  extraordinary  powers  could  have  re- 
medied these  evils. 

Continuing  his  exposure  of  the  worse  than  ignorance  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  hj/gOne  on  the  part  of  the  Intendance  MilUaire,  and  com- 
bating its  assumjHions  of  a  wisdom  above  the  teachings  of  medical 
science  in  what  concerns  the  well-being  of  sick  soldiers^  M.  Baudens 
gays: — 

^'It  is  undeniably  a  pernicious  practice  to  crowd  sick  tents  and  huts  into  a 
confined  area.  Granted,  that  the  exigencies  of  the  service  necessitated  such  a 
proceeding  in  the  Crimea,  but  the  same  overcrowding  took  place  at  Constanti- 
nople, where  ample  space  was  available ;  and  it  is  to  this  condition  of  the 
hospitals  that  I  ascnbe  the  persistence  of  cholera  and  the  prevalence  and 
ravages  of  typhus  and  hospital  gangrene  within  them.  When  the  surgeon 
askea  for  more  room,  it  was  answerea  that  facilities  for  carrying  on  the  ordi- 
nary work  of  the  place  deserved  the  first  consideration ;  and  hence,  in  order  to 
economise  a  few  paces  in  passing  from  one  hut  to  another,  the  most  simple  and 
self-evident  laws  of  preventing  diseases  were  violated.  Besides,  the  sureeon 
was  not  even  consulted  respecting  the  situation  for  an  hospital ;  and  it  hap- 
pened that  at  Constantinople  one  was  placed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a 
marsh,  and  had  to  be  abandoned  because  of  its  fcbrific  emanations." 
(February,  p.  896.) 

Pretty  strong  language  this,  considering  the  reflerves  and  qualifica- 
tions, military  and  political,  imposed  on  [ree  speech  in  France.  For^ 
tunately,  the  commentator  having  already  reached  the  highest  grade  in 
the  service,  his  promotion  cannot  be  stopped  by  the  votes  of  his 
colleagues  of  the  Carueil  de  SaanU,  Moreover,  we  presume  M.  Bau- 
dens has  abandoned  all  desire  of  future  active  employment  in  a  mili- 
tary capacity.  If  any  one  doubt  this  inference,  let  him  read  the  fol- 
lowing passage.  Speaking  of  the  fearful  spreading  and  extraordinary 
&tality  of  typhus  in  the  hospitals  on  the  Bosphorus,  he  relates  how 
long  and  earnestly  he  pleaded  with  the  Inlmdance  that  they  would 
permit  the  fever  cases  to  be  put  into  separate,  thoroughly  ventilated 
wards,  in  order,  as  a  least  benefit,  to  withdraw  other  patients  from  the 
dangers  of  typhic  propagation : — 

"  But  the  Army  Medical  Staff  and  the  ItttendoMce  functionaries  rarely  inter- 
preted the  phrase  overcrowding  {eHcomltremeHt)  in  the  same  sense.  The  latter 
stuck  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  military  rule.  So  long  as  a  patient  had  the 
regulation  allowance  of  cubic  feet,  overcrowding  was  an  impossibility ;  while 
the  physician  saw  it  to  exist  from  the  moment  when  disease  is  aggravated  and 
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its  fatality  augmented  by  reason  of  too  many  sick  being  congregated  within  a 
giren  space.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  our  Engfish  ally  offered  to 
us  the  aid  of  their  personal  and  material  resources.  General  Storks  proposed 
to  build  and  completely  furnish  for  us  hospital  accommodation  for  a  thousand 
patients,  for  whom  he  would  also  undertake  to  supply  food  and  medical 
attendance.'*  (June,  p.  621.) 

Seemingly  to  challeDge  denial  and  provoke  controversy  on  the  just* 
ness  of  his  censures  and  objects  of  bis  blame,  M.  Baudens  ventures  to 
give  the  preference  to  English  over  French  medical  organization. 
Every  one  who  had  the  advantage  of  personal  intercourse  with  that 
distinguished  officer  in  the  East  will  feel  how  strong  his  convictions 
mnst  have  been  to  have  acknowledged  in  print  this  supeiiority  at  the 
expense  of  his  sensitive  patriotism  and  esprit  de  corps*  For  examploi 
he  says : — 

"  The  English  hospitals  were  remarkable  for  cleanliness.  We  have  seen 
that  this  qudity  did  not  exist  in  ours.  The  difference  is  partly  due  to  the 
hio'her  and  more  independent  military  |)osition  which  the  English  surgeon 
holds,  and  which  entitles  and  enables  him  to  exercise  greater  authority  iu 
hvgienic  measures.  His  ordinary  sick  diet  table  is  more  ample  and  varied  than  the 
Irench ;  and  the  surgeon  can  order  what  extras  he  thinks  proper  for  the  sick« 
Indeed,  the  English  camp  was  abundantly  provided  with  stores  and  comforts 
of  all  kinds,  to  which  circumstance  is  to  be  ascribed  its  preservation  from 
scurvy  and  typhus  in  1856.  When  we  compare  the  conditions  in  which  Eng- 
lish soldiers  were  placed  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  which  took  them 
unawares,  with  those  in  which  they  were  in  1856,  we  are  forced  to  acknown 
ledge  the  greatness  of  the  British  nation."  (February,  pp.  882,  898.) 

As  before  intimated,  we  read  in  these  passages  a  significance  beyond 
a  mere  verbal  interpretation  of  them.  Every  fact  thus  stated  in  com-* 
mendation  of  the  sanitary  means,  remedial  resources,  and  sick  comfoi*ts 
available  by  the  self- directing  English  army  surgeon  for  the  proper 
treatment  of  his  sick,  points  to  a  default  of  similar  provisions  and 
power  entrusted  to  the  honour  and  skill  of  his  French  colleague  for 
the  benefit  of  the  French  soldier.  In  this  sense  we  most  heartily 
pray  that  the  statements  of  the  M^decin-Inspecteur  may  be  under-* 
stood  by  the  War  Minister  of  Napoleon  III.,  and  then  M.  Baudens' 
"  mission^  will  not  have  been  written  in  vain.* 

3.  We  have  proposed  to  ourselves,  as  a  third  inquiry,  the  question- 
To  what  extent  did  experience  in  the  medical  administration  of  both 
armies,  English  and  French,  prove  the  superiority  of  either  for  reme- 
dial resources  available  in  camp  and  hospital  at  periods  of  great  sick- 
ness 1 

The  medical  history  of  the  war  records  that  the  two  armies  did 
sufier  an  amount  of  losses  from  camp  disease  only  paralleled  in  modem 
times  by  that  of  the  Russians  in  the  Turkish  campaign  of  1828.  But 
with  this  striking  dissimilarity,  that,  whereas  the  English  army  was 

•  M.  Baudens*  snceessful  attack  on  ihia  system,  and  its  instant  l>eneflcial  effects,  were 
occurrenoes  of  too  late  date  to  influence  strategic  operations.  His  fearless  remonstrances 
and  direct  approach  to  the  Emperor  obtained  for  him  an  exceptional  authority,  by  which, 
and  his  intellSgenoe,  ho  tared  many  thousand  lives  to  France, 
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subjected  to  its  most  deakradiTe  -vintatioii  of  n'mt  liuw  dnriag  ike  fix«t 
six  months  of  its  position  before  Sebastopol,  and  iv«s  exempt  from 
even  the  ordinary  amount  and  virulence  of  camp  sickness  for  the  last 
six  months  of  its  occupation  of  the  Crimea, — in  the  case  of  the  French 
tix)ops,  under  seemiuglj  similar  conditions  of  locality,  service,  and 
atmospheric  influences,  the  very  opposite  of  these  sanitaiy  states  pre- 
vailed at  both  times :  their  genend  healtii  being  reported  good  at  the 
'eariier  period,  but  becoming  eo  bad  in  the  latter  that  M.  Baadens 
•exebiims — **  Nous  ^tions  menasfe  d*un  veritable  et  affirenx  d68astia 
II  faliait  aviser,  agir  pnnnptement,  tons  peine  d*6tre  bient6t  r^doit  ik 

•  rimpmsasnce ;  il  y  alhiit  du  saint  de  rarm6e.*** 

We  are  aware  aome  persons,  Dr.  Bryoe  among  other8,t  doubt  the 

•  comparative  freedom  firam  camp  <M8eases  of  the  French  in  the  first 
winter ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  authoritative  records  to  the  eoutfapy, 
we  will  assume  the  event  to  be  as  here  stated.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
the  fact  being  as  above  given  with  regard  to  the  English  force.  What, 
then,  is  the  explanation  of  this  striking  difiSerenoe.  The  problem  has 
nowhere  been  yet  worked  out  in  prints  as  far  as  we  know  o£  Some- 
thing is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  very  opposite  states  of  preparedness, 
•founded  on  constent  practice  in  the  field,  with  which  the  two  nations 
entered  upon  the  Russian  war.  The  Eastern  expedition  was,  to  the 
majority  of  the  French  troops,  merely  a  change  of  territory  from 
Algeria  to  the  Crimea^  whither  they  transported  their  customary 

.fighting  weapons,  habits,  and  provisions,  for  the  conduct  of  a  for- 
midable war.  Engkndy  on  the  contrary,  had  well  nigh  ignored  finom 
desuetude  the  experience  gained  in  her  Peninsular  campaigns.  Hence 
the  original  inadequacy  of  our  preparations  for  a  sudden  and  great 
war,  the  timid  adhermce  of  departmente  to  the  "  regulations  of  the 
service,"  when  self-rdiance,  prompt  decision,  and  independent  action 
for  unprovided  emergencies  were  imperatively  demanded.  But,  while 
administrative  and  executive  £Euling8  and  fiiulte  may  account  in  some 
measure  for  the  safferings  and  sacrifice  of  life  endoi^  by  the  British 
army  at  the  beginning,  a  fdmiiar  explanation  would  be  neither  appli- 
cable nor  acceptable  in  respect  of  our  ally  at  the  close  of  hostilities. 
Fignratively  speaking,  the  Gaul,  in  virtue  of  more  experienced  handling, 
took  the  lead  and  kept  the  first  place  in  sanitery  matters,  whilst  the 
8axon,  not  up  to  the  mark  at  starting,  lost  ground.  But  then  the 
latter  trained  on  under  work,  and  became  actcudly  fresher  and  stouter 
-at  the  finidi  than  when  first  stript  for  the  encounter,  while  the  former 
iwemed  to  exhaust  himself  under  the  prolonged  straggle,  and  lefb  ofif 
worse  for  the  energies  put  forth. 

We  abstain  from  polemical  discussion  touching  the  blame  or  merit 
justly  due  to  systems  or  individuals  for  this  extraordinary  state  of 
things  observed  in  the  English  and  French  camps.  Enough  that  we 
recall  to  the  minds  of  our  readers  how  often  and  how  earnestly  we 

•  op.  dt,  Jnia,  p.  632. 

t  <*  I  rery  mneh  doubt,  fonadiag  nj  Inerednlity  on  high  medieal  testimony,  whether  the 
.rate  of  morttUtj  from  dltense  akme  wu  erer  oonaideimblr  below  tluit  of  the  British  ftr 
three  months  iogntherJ^—Englamiand  Fronot  kffin%  Seffottopolt  p.  16. 
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^rere  exlitrled,  esriy  in  tJie  iMur,  to  oomp«re  the  iiMffiemiey  of  England 
.with  the  soientifio  oompletaadm  of  Fntnoe,  aad  how  inTariablj  tbia  com- 
pariaoQ  ^vas  tonied  to  the  disparagement  of  oiinelv€&  <'  Oar  ovn 
CorrespeDdenta,**  irith  hardly  an  exception,  unhesitatingly  attributed 
the  diaeaaes  which  affeoied  our  troops  to  the  negHgence  and  incapacity 
<^  the  departments  charged  witii  administering  to  their  health,  whik 
the  same  writem  pointed  to  the  aanitary  state  of  the  French  in  evidence 
of  thdr  truth  and  sagacity.  It  followed  that  the  French  medical 
.administiation  was  especially  xeeammended  for  our  instant  adoption 
on  its  extolled  superiority,  because  fewer  deaths  were  reported  in  the 
ranks  of  our  ally.  Alas  for  human  prescience.  The  progress  of  the 
-war  and  its  doae  showed  how  utterly  premature  were  the  terms  and 
teachii^  of  this  comparison.  Tested  by  longer  experience,  the  French 
inedioal  serrice  completely  broke  down  under  the  pressure  and  in  the 
presence  of  disasters  undeniably  within  administratiTe  competen<7  to 
averts  control,  and  remedy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English  system 
coQld  not  be  iidiereoUy  what  its  detractors  represented,  otherwise  it 
wonki  net  hare  recovered  itself  so  promptly  and  effectually  as  it  did 
amidst  and  in  spite  of  overwhelming  diffioilties  from  without.  We 
have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  depredate  the  excellence  of  the  French 
4Drmy.  But  seeing  that  in  1856-56  it  underwent  sufferings  and  losses 
fiom  (Mseaae  £ir  greater  than  those  which  the  English  experienced  the 
winter  before^  the  condnsion  is  irresistible  that  the  medical  adminia- 
tmtion  of  our  army,  in  so  far  as  it  referred  to  sanitary  arrangements, 
cannot  have  been  so  utterly  bad  as  it  was  once  the  &ishion  to  argue. 
In  no  boasting  spirit  the  author  of  ''England  and  France  b^ro 
Sebastopol''  oheerves : 

"  The  first  winter  the  English  army  was  exhausted  by  oveiwork,  and  defi- 
cient iu  everythiog  to  support  it  bat  the  bravery  and  discipline  of  the  men : 
in  the  aecona,  the  same  army  was  in  eveiy  respect  in  a  condition  not  equaUed 
by  any  number  of  troops  in  the  world.  To  the  Medical  Staff  is  now  justly 
attributed  a  due  share  in  this  amelioration,  in  spite  of  the 'attempts  made 
in  high  quarters,  at  one  time,  to  conceal  home  administrative  mismanagement, 
by  imputing  the  devastating  sickness  in  the  camp  to  professional  ignorance  of 
the  ordinary  rules  of  mititary  hygiene.  And  be  it  further  noted,  tliat  improre- 
mcnt  in  the  health  and  condition  of  the  soldiers  in  the  field  had  begun,  and 
the  confusion  and  crowding  in  the  hospitals  had  ceased,  before  the  presence  of 
any  adrentitioas  commiasion  could  have  infinenced  the  changes." 

Sir  John  Hall's  pamphlet  bears  exdusiyely  on  the  latter  dause  of 
the  passage  just  quoted.  -  As  diief  of  the  Medioal  Staff  in  the  Crimea^ 
he  has  ^lougfat  it  his  duty  to  vindicate  for  it  a  just  share  in  devising 
and  carrying  out  the  sanitary  measures  taken  early  in  1855,  whereby 
the  g^ieral  health  of  the  army  was  then  restored,  and  its  efficiency 
maintained  till  the  end  <^  the  war.  He  justifies  himself  for  this  pro- 
cedmre  by  reeitcng  the  pietensioBs,  openly  avowed  and  covertly  implied, 
in  certain  speeches  and  reports  wherein  the  whde  credit  of  this  result 
is'  given  to  the  Sanitary  Commissioners  who  visited  the  Crimea  in 
ApriL  The  Inspeetor-Genend  alleges  that  one  of  these  gentlemen 
in  particular  has  not  been  sufficiently  ingenuous  in  acknowledging  the 
sources  whence  he  obtained  much.of  the  mHitary  information^  and  all 
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the  medloal  encouragement  that  made  the  aenrioes  and  presence  of  the 
Commissioners  acceptable  and  betieficial  to  the  army  in  the  Crimea* 
We  regret  exceedingly  that  a  controversy  of  this  kind  should  have 
been  provoked,   however  inadvertently.      God  knows,  at  one  time 
the  field  of  our  toils  and  perila  was  wide  enough  for  all  labourers,  mili-^ 
tftiy  and  civilian,  in  behidf  of  suffering  humanity.   We  are  thoroughly 
convinced  that,  in  their  several  spheres,  each  did  his  entrusted  duty  to 
the  uttermost  of  his  abilities.    In  afterwards  estimating  opportunitiee 
and  powers  of  doing  good,  Dr.  Sutherland's  name  and  services  were^ 
doubtless,  unduly  extolled  by  admiring  friends  in  places  where  praise 
is  more  eloquent  than  if  spoken  on  the  streets.      This  can  hava 
happened  without  any  fault  of  hi&     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  libel 
to  say,  that  the  Army  Medical  Staff  is  undeniably  the  most  sensitive 
body  in  existence  in  all  that  touches  its  rights,  titles,  and  dignities. 
Hence  the  smart  felt,  and  resentment  uttered,  at  any  implied  dispa-^ 
ragement  of  its  professional  qualifications  for  every  duty  belonging  to 
it.     For  ourselves,  with  some  coniUMMonee  deefaits^  we  think  ihat  the 
Inspector-General  imputes  to  the  Sanitary  Commissioners  pretensiona 
never  entertained  by  themselves,  when  he  impugns  their  conduct  in 
the  followiug  protest : — ''  I  owe  it  to  my  own  reputation  and  i)osition 
distinctly  to  state,  that  neither  Dr.  Sutherland  nor  any  other  member 
of  the  Sanitary  Commission  had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  either  the 
organization  or  management  of  the  military  hospitals  in  the  Ciimea.'' 
We  happen  to  knowthat  the  War-Olffice  instructions  given  to  Dr.  Suther- 
land and  his  coadjutors  expressly  forbad  their  interference  in  matters  of 
hospital  organization  and  management,  in  the  military  sense  of  these 
words — and  we  shall  want  other  evidence  than  what  angry  comment 
furnishes  to  convince  us  that  these  instructions  were  used  as  leUrea  de 
niarqtte,  whereby  to  seize  the  functions  of,  and  sink  the  medical  staff  of 
the  army  into  perfect  ciphers  in  the  hygienic  transactions  of  the  army 
before  SebastopoL     Instead,  therefore,  of  a  pamphlet  in  self-vindication 
against  exaggerated   alarms,  for  the  credit  of  the  department,  we 
should  have  been  better  pleased  and  more  instructed  if  its  distin* 
guished  Inspector- General  had  applied  his  experience  and  influence  in 
showing  to  the  Government  the  true  causes  of  the  comparative  impo« 
teuce  of  the  military  surgeon,  and  efficiency  of  the  civilian ;  co-operative 
when  camp  diseases — the  acknowledged  consequence,  in  this  instance, 
of  defective  or  unapplied  hygienic  resources — ^filled  the  hospitals  with 
sick.  It  might  have  better  become  Sir  John  Hall's  personal  dignity,  and 
certainly  have  conferred  a  desirable  benefit  on  the  medical  sta£^  if  the 
aim  and  burden  of  his  reclamation  had  been  to  prove  that  imperfections 
and  delay  were  not  owing  to  ignorance  of  what  was  required  under  the 
circumstances,  but  that  lack  of  power  to  carry  out  prophylactic  and 
sanitary  measures  was  alone  blameworthy  for  all  imputed  defaults  of 
his  department.     We  should  gladly  have  enforced  in  this  place  the 
just  claims  of  the  military  medical  officers  to  have,  even  now,  enlarged 
authority  granted  to  them  by  Government,  to  accomplish  of  themselves 
whatever  their  experience  suggests  useful  for  preserving  the  salubrity 
of  camps,  barracks^  and*  hospitals.     The  civilian  Commissioner  was 
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xnainlj  potential  in  that  he  could,  praprio  molu,  command  labonr  other 
than  militarj,  and  order  payment  No  similar  privilege  belonged  to 
the  army  surgeon,  whatever  his  rank.  We  all  remember  the  astonish- 
ment felt  by  the  Director-General  himself  on  his  being  permitted  to 
endorse^  directly,  certain  charges  on  the  Treasury  for  his  department. 
Ko  one  can  doubt  but  that  if  the  Principal  Medical  Officer  with  the 
Crimean  army  had  been  empowered  to  order  without  circumlocution, 
and  enforce  attention  to  what  he  judged  was  proper  for  thoroughly 
ensuring  and  restoring  the  health  of  the  troops  during  the  first  winter, 
that  the  foresight  and  intelligence  of  his  staff  would  have  proved  all- 
sufficient  for  sanitary  purposes.  But  while  requisitions  for  the 
commissariat  stores,  and  the  smallest  piece  of  engineering  work,  though 
signed  by  the  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals^  may  be  neglected  or  cast 
aside,  as  happened  in  numberiess  instances,  it  is  unjust  to  make  the 
medical  staff  alone  answerable  for  things  left  undone. 

Hence,  we  repeat  it,  our  regret  that  Sir  John  Hall  did  not  avail  him- 
self of  the  accepted  provocation  to  write,  in  order  to  show  Grovemment 
that  the  greater  the  uselessness  of  the  sanitary  commissioners  in  carrying 
out  measures  already  devised  by  the  army  surgeon,  the  more  blame- 
able  an  organization  which  could  impose  on  him  such  like  adventitious 
and  accessory  aid.  If  remonstrance  on  account  of  an  illiberal  appropria- 
tion by  any  person  of  "  useful  hints  and  information  obtained  from 
the  army  suigeons**  was  called  for,  true  policy  ought  to  have  directed 
the  charge  against  those  who  uphold  a  system  which  narrows  the  sphere 
and  fetters  the  action  of  the  army  medical  staff  The  *'  exceptional 
powers  with  which  the  sanitary  commissioners  were  invested,"  wero 
assuredly  not  needed  for  the  guidance  of  surgeons  "  who  had  spent  their 
lives  in  camps  and  barracks ;"  but  they  were  needed,  and  most  usefully 
exeroised,  in  bending  the  wiUs  of  other  departments  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  medical  staff 

Our  purpose,  however,  in  embracing  Sir  John  HalFs  pamphlet  in 
this  Review,  is  to  refer  to  his  testimony  in  confirmation  of  what  we 
have  said  of  the  recuperative  energies  and  self-directing  action  of  the 
medical  administration  of  the  British  army,  compared  with  the  absence 
of  both  these  attributes  in  the  French  service. 

This  latter  &ct,  in  its  bearing  on  the  medical  resources  of  our 
Ally  at  periods  of  great  sickness  in  the  Crimea,  is  fully  demonstrated 
through  the  confessions  and  discoveries  of  the  '  Mission  MMicale,'  and 
of  'England  and  France  before  SebastopoL'  To  no  part  of  his 
volume  has  Dr.  Bryce  given  more  conscientious  care  than  to  his 
description  of  the  French  ambulances  and  hospitals.  There  is  no 
chapter  whose  perusal  more  impresses  us  with  the  ignorance,  amount- 
ing to  self-delusion,  in  which  the  English  public — military,  medical, 
political— existed,  previous  to  its  publication,  respecting  the  real  sani- 
tary condition  and  means  of  the  French  army.  No  one  can  hence- 
forth pretend  to  fulness  and  accuracy  in  narrating  the  conduct  and 
conclusion  of  the  war,  till  he  has  informed  himself  of  what  has  been 
now  revealed  concerning  certain  of  its  material  agencies  and  operations. 
The  statements  put  forth  by  Dr.  Bryce  musT  either  be  accepted  for 
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their  truth  and  application  by  the  future  historian  of  the  Bussian 
War,  or  the  sanitary  condition  of  an  army  and  its  hoi^ital  appliancea 
ahown  to  be  things  of  no  significance  in  military  opentions.  It  is 
not,  however,  in  our  power,  in  this  place,  to  justify  by  sufficient  quota- 
tions the  estimate  we  have  exprened  of  the  historical  and  medical 
value  of  the  author  s  testimony  and  experience.  Nor  do  his  descrip- 
tive writings  admit  of  condensation.  Only  inviting  our  readers  to 
study  for  themselves  his  official  reports  on  tlte  French  hoq>itals  on 
the  Bosphorus,  and  his  account  of  the  ambulance  huts  at  I^oniescb^ 
we  will  anticipate  a  later  portion  of  the  volume  than  that  here 
referred  to,  in  order  that  it  may  be  dearly  understood  what  is  exactly 
the  proposition  which  he  aims  at  establishing.     It  is^  that — 

"  Peace  wfth  Russia  was  oblioatobt  on  Fbakce  ik  the  Sfrihg 

OF  1856,  BECAUSE  OF  THE  EAKITABT  StATB  OF  HER  CbIMEAK  AeXT." 

In  the  reports  mentioned,  and  by  other  dooumentsry  and  statisticai 
evidence.  Dr.  Bryce  makes  known  the  local  conditions,  physical 
agents,  and  administrative  defaults,  by  which  the  health  of  the  French 
(Crimean  army  was  deteriorated,  and  its  disintegration  threatened. 
No  one  can  read  this  pait  of  his  writings  without  finding  it  equally 
novel  and  instructive.  He  subjects  to  a  process  of  strict  logical  dis^ 
oussion  the  problem — ^whether  the  agency  of  external  nature,  the 
general  health  of  the  French  troops  in  camp,  the  normal  condition  of 
their  sanitary  means,  were  severally  or  cc^eciiveiy  commensurate 
with  the  production  of  fatal  results  of  the  above-quoted  national  im- 
portance. As  we  have  said,  we  cannot  reproduce  here  the  author's 
fiM^  and  arguments  substantiating  his  proposition ;  only  his  summing^ 
up  is  brief  enough  for  quotation : — 

y  These  four  reports  appear  sufficient! j  comprehensive  to  show  the  true  con- 
•dition  of  the  French  ceneral  hospitals  for  some  months  preceding  the  dose  of 
the  war.  They  have  oeen  selected  from  several  others  fiiU  of  similar  parti- 
.culars,  because  the  hospitals  of  which  I  speak*  were  considered  the  best 
furnished  and  administered.  They  are  those,  too,  which  English  surgeons 
were  taken  to  see  pftr  pre/erencey  and,  therefore,  any  exaggeration  on  my  part 
can  be  exposed.  The  vast  establislmicuts  at  Daoiid  racha,  Ramis-Tchiflic, 
Malt6p6,  Terrains  des  Manoeuvres,  each  containing  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
hundred  beds,  remote  from  the  track  of  medical  visitors,  seem  to  have  had  pro^ 
portionaily  less  military  attention  riven  to  their  cleanliness,  crowding,  and 
death  casualties.  In  one  of  them  tne  ratio  of  deaths  to  sick  was  dbove  thirty 
per  cent,  for  the  month  of  Pebmarv,  and  in  that  month  the  admissions  were 
eleven  hundred  and  forty-six  from  the  Crimea  and  depots  at  Daoud  Pacha." 

"  Instead,  therefore,  of  fatiguing  my  readers  with  more  details  of  the  con- 
dition, management,  and  mortality  of  the  French  hospitals  at  Constautinoplcy 
I  shall  restate  my  experience  and  judgment  in  relation  to  them  generally. 

"  1.  That  two  fonuidable  epidemics — scurvy  and  fever — ^marxed  the  begin- 
ning of  the  winter  of  1855-5o,  both  utterly  ruinous  to  an  army  in  the  fields 
and  one  self-poropa^ting  to  on  illimitable  extent  whilst  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  acquired  its  first  intensity  continued  to  exist. 

"  2.  That  the  invasion  of  such  an  amount  of  disease  at  the  above  period 
was  unexpected,  and  during  several  months  continued  unprovided  tor,  as 
regards  surccons,  hospital  accommodation  and  furnishings,  clothes,  and  other 
necessaries  for  the  sick.    ^ 

•  Hdpital  de  Fera;  HOpltal  de  Palais  de  TAiiibassade  Sasse;  HOpital  de  Dolma-BatcU^ 
BOpital  de  Qulhancb. 
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*'  That  in  these  extraordinary  eurcnmstances,  the  forms  and  functions  of  the 
medioal  staff  were  as  closely  restricted  a  Vart  de  gwhir^  and  on  questions 
affecting  the  hygiene  of  the  troops  and  management  of  hospitals  as  strictly 
subordinated  to  the  Intendanee  Miliiaire,  as  they  are  at  the  val-de-6race;  by 
which  means  the  de:$truction  of  the  army  was  still  further  insured/'* 

Elsewhere  it  is  stated  that — 

"  Notwithstanding  the  great  difficulties  of  his  position,  and  the  many  admi- 
nistratiTe  obstacles  opposed  to  his  professional  labours,  the  French  surgeon,  I 
can  affirm  with  equal  truth  and  priae,  does  his  duty  to  the  hospital  sick  with  an 
amount  of  zeal,  courage,  and  self-sacrifice  second  to  that  of  no  other  militaiy 
officer.  It  was  from  no  ignorance  of  the  homicidal  conseauences  of  over- 
crowding, dirt,  and  want,  nor  lack  of  remonstrances  against  nis  destitution  of 
all  adequate  and  ordinary  means  of  successfully  combating  the  ravages  of  scurvy, 
and  the  other  malign  iimuences  at  work,  propagating  ana  intensifying  a  deadly 
fever,  nor  bdief  that  one  man's  mental  and  boduy  energies,  however  taxed,  were 
equal  to  the  bedside  requurements  of  four,  three,  or  even  two  hundred  patients, 
that  his  manner  of  treating  camp  sickness,  in  ambulance  and  hospital,  was 
unscientific  to  the  eye  of  his  English  colleague,  and  its  results  on  a  level  with 
his  means."  (p.  117.) 

This  eulogium  on  the  Prench  Medical  Stafi^  which  we  gladly  trans- 
fer to  our  pages,  reminds  us  that  in  his  several  points  of  comparison 
between  the  English  and  French  hospital  seryices^  Dr.  Bryce  has  only 
incidentally  alluded  to  the  relative  merits  of  each  as  regards  insuring 
the  highest  quality  of  bed-side  attendance  for  the  sick  soldier.  We 
could  have  wished  that  this  observer  had,  in  his  capacity  of  Civil 
Physician,  given  to  the  profession  his  experience  and  opinions  on  this 
paramount  particular.  Better  still,  if  he  had  furnished  facts  applicable 
to  the  improvement  of  ourselves;  for  it  were  sheerest  prejudice  to 
suppose  that  there  was  nothing  to  learn  or  adopt  from  French  medical 
administration.  For  ourselves,  we  have  only  encountered  one  Chat« 
hamite  P,  M.  0,f  who  sturdily  upheld  the  absolute  wisdom  and  excel- 
lence of  the  English  system  throughout  all  its  details.  As  we  happen 
not  to  share  in  this  good  old  Tory  notion,  and  had  the  advantage  of 
seeing  a  good  deal  of  the  military  hospitals  in  the  Crimea,  and  on  both 
aides  of  the  Bosphorus,  about  the  period  to  which  Dr.  Bryce*s  obser- 
vations refer,  we  will  try  briefly  to  eke  out  his  information. 

We  are,  then,  of  opinion — 

1.  That  the  present  regimental  hospital  system  insures  to  the  sick 
in  camp  and  garrison  an  adequate  amount  of  skilful,  regular,  and  re- 
sponsible medical  attendanpe — excellent  drugs,  proper  nursing,  a 
liberal  and  varied  dietaxy,  and  every  other  essential  means  for  their 
recovery. 

2.  That  it  is  an  imperfection  in  general  hospital  management,  where 
the  mck  have  not  the  direct  clinical  services  of  its  superior  Medical 
Staff 

3.  That  it  is  highly  desirable  to  engraft  upon  our  general  and  goT" 
rison  hospital  administration  the  advantages  which  the  French  sick 
soldier  derives  {inom'  the  usually  greater  age,  maturer  experience,  and 
higher  rank  of  his  mklecin  fraitani,  compared  with  the  English  pre- 
scribing attendant. 

•  England  and  France  before  Sebastopol,  pp.  60, 60. 
t  Fxind^  Medioal  Oflieer.— -Editob. 
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4.  That  to  the  unity  and  relatiye  independent  action  of  the  English 
army  medical  department — i\A  Chief  communicating  directly  with  the 
War  Minister  and  head  of  the  army — are  mainly  due  the  extraordi- 
nary Bauitaiy  condition  of  our  troops  in  the  Crimea,  and  the  perfect 
state  of  preparation  at  Scutari  agaimit  disease,  during  a  lengthened 
period,  when  the  French  army  was  reduced  three-fourths  in  numbers 
and  efficiency  by  camp  sickness,  hospital  destitution,  and  the  failure  of 
its  medical  administrative  resources.  The  grounds  of  these  several 
opinions  will  be  frankly  stated — ^thanks  to  the  impenetrable  toe. 

1.  With  reference  to  r^mental  hospital  service  and  sick  manage- 
ment, all  our  observations  and  reflections  are  fiivourable  to  their  effi- 
ciency. In  our  judgment,  the  daily  routine  of  medical  duties,  the 
means  available  and  measures  taken  for  their  due  performance  in  our 
regimental  hospital  tents  and  huts  in  the  Crimea,  insured  to  the  sick 
and  wounded  ample  and  excellent  professional  attendance,  abundance 
of  genuine  medicines  carefully  dispensed — a  suitable  dietary,  including 
extras  and  comforts — ^trustworthy  orderlies — frequent  changes  of  body 
and  bed  clothes-* cleanliness,  quiet,  and  regularity.  Except  as  regards 
the  winter  of  18^4-^5  (when  the  medical  department  no  doubt 
Bttfiered  from  the  general  uncertainty  and  miscalculations  respecting 
the  scenes  and  magnitude  of  hostilities  to  be  engaged  in),  we  never 
heard  a  surgeon  complain  of  the  want  of  appliances  for  the  proper 
treatment  of  patients.  On  the  contrary,  all  with  whom  we  have 
closely  discussed  the  point  expressed  themselves  contented 

It  may,  therefore,  be  Biirly  concluded  that,  in  all  things  relating  to 
the  personal  comfort  and  medical  treatment  of  sick,  the  "Rngligli 
soldier  under  the  charge  of  his  regimental  surgeons  was  well  cared  for. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  regimental  surgeon  retains  charge 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  of  his  corps.  In  his  hospital  marquee,  a 
division  of  labour,  unity  of  action,  and  certainty  of  results,  are  available 
instantly  for  the  requirements  of  patients;  towards  which  end  pur- 
veyors* and  apothecaries'  stores  are  open  to  his  requisitions,  both  being 
under  exclusive  medical  control  Further,  the  English  surgeon  feels 
that,  while  his  hospital  duties  are  discharged  under  strict  safeguards 
against  waste  and  misappropriation  of  public  property,  he  is  not  sub- 
jected to  such  modes  of  minute  accounting  for  the  receipt  and  expen- 
diture of  drugs  and  articles  of  extra  diet  as  undisguisedly  implies 
mistrust  of  his  personal  iut^^ty.  Lastly,  he  understands  that  his 
promotion  is  nudnly  influenced  by  the  opinion  entertained  of  his 
services  in  his  own  department  His  military  position,  therefore,  in 
all  essential  respects,  is  one  becoming  a  surgeon  and  a  gentleman. 

But  the  English  system  is  not  designed  for  the  special  advantage  of 
the  Medical  Staffl  It,  above  all,  enables  the  soldier  in  hospital  to  com- 
mand the  exclusive  solicitude  of  his  regimental  surgeon ;  and  thus, 
whUe  the  latter  benefits  in  a  medical  sense  by  knowing  the  man's  pre- 
vious habits,  constitution,  and  character,  the  former  feels  he  can 
confide  in  the  sympathy  and  protection  of  his  own  doctor.  The  French 
system  differs  in  every  particular  enumerated ;  and  in  this  difference  im- 
plies, as  we  think,  inferiority.  We  have  invariably  heard  intelligent 
French  surgeons  speak  with  admiration  of  the  greater  power  of  use- 
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folnefls  possessed  by  the  English  regimental  sargeons,  and  which  they 
ascribed  eqnally  to  his  better  military  position,  and  to  his  larger 
freedom  from  unprofessional  interference  in  respect  of  purely  medical 
questions.  Mainly  to  the  differences  in  the  respectiye  systems  they 
traced  these  two  grand  results — ^that  in  the  British  camp  before 
Sebastopol,  during  many  months  the  r^mental  hospital  marquees 
were  almost  empty,  and  the  occupied  beds  presented  only  cases  of 
ordinary  sickness;  while  the  French  atninJanee  service,  provided  for 
sixteen  thousand  sick,  had  the  floors  of  its  huts  and  tents  overcrowded 
with  sick,  labouring  under  the  most  malignant  forms  of  camp  sickness. 

The  opinions  Nos.  2  and  3  (to  which  we  beg  to  refer  back)  had 
their  origin  in  the  very  remarkable  diflerence  found  to  exist  in  the 
military  rank  and  professional  stattu  of  the  surgeons  in  charge  of 
patients  in  English  and  French  hospitals  on  the  Bosphorua,  We  con- 
fess that,  on  our  visiting  the  Scutari  establishments  in  the  first 
months  of  1855,  we  were  surprised  to  find  that  the  real  clinical 
attendant,  and  directly  responsible  medical  prescriber  for  the  numerous 
sick,  was  an  assistant  or  acting  assistant-surgeon.  To  him  was  in- 
trusted indiscriminately  the  dressing  of  a  guu-ehot  wound,  the  dia- 
gnosis of  scurvy,  and  treatment  of  dysentery— diseases  for  the  first  time 
seen  by  him — the  time  and  attention  of  the  divisional  surgeon  being 
fully  occupied  with  other  official  duties.  Our  longer  experience  and 
close  observation  of  the  organized  division  of  labour  and  appropriation 
of  duties  in  these  military  hospitals,  Jhiled  to  remove  our  objections  to 
this  part  of  the  English  military  system.  We  appreciate  the  great 
improvement  in  mescal  teachings  and  studies  within  the  last  thirty 
years ;  and  acknowledge  the  superior  collegiate  attainments  of  the 
present  generation  of  practitioners;  nor  did  the  youthful  hospital 
medical  staff  discredit  the  care  and  judgment  exercised  in  their  selection. 
But  the  interests  of  science  and  humanity  compel  us  to  give  the  pre- 
ference to  French  hospital  organization,  as  regards  the  qualities  of  the 
officer  in  direct  responsible  charge  of  patients.  The  medecin  traiUafU 
is  a  surgeon  who  has  passed  two  years,  at  leasts  as  socM-aie^  and  an 
indefinite  number  more  as  aide  major  in  garrison  or  ambulance  service, 
before  he  was  entioisted  with  the  responsible  care  of  the  sick.  Hence 
it  is  very  rare  to  see  a  surgeon,  eoMer  in  hand,  undecorated.  It  is  only 
under  pressing  exigencies  of  the  service — such  as  was  the  case  in  the 
hospitids  on  the  Bosphorus^  in  the  winter  1855*56 — ^that  a  medical 
officer  under  the  rank  of  Chirurgien  de  2de  daase,  was  employed  as 
fnidedn  traitant;  but  even  then  few  aatu-aides  had  charge  of  sick ; 
and  it  delighted  us  to  see  every  higher  grade,  up  to  chef-d^h&piuU — 
equivalent  to  deputy-inspector— -doing  the  ordinary  duties  of  assistant 
and  acting  assistant-surgeons.  Thus,  M.  Thomas,  M6decin-en-Che^ 
exercised  the  self-imposed  duties  of  mkUdn  traiiant  at  Oulhan4h,  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  experimental  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  Crimean  camp  diseases  brought  into  the  hospitals  gene- 
rally. 

Whence  it  ap[)ears  that  the  rule  of  the  French  service  is  for  medical 
men  of  ranks  corresponding  to  those  of  second  and  first-class  staff 
surgeons  and  deputy-inspectors  in  the  English,  to  prescribe  for  and  diet 
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the  sick,  while  they  also  perform  the  soperintending  hospital  duties  of 
the  latter. 

There  may  have  been  advantages  which  we  fdled  to  comprehend 
in  the  English  hospital  system  as  practised  at  Scutari,  where  the  divi- 
sional surgeon  looked  chiefly  to  the  accuracy  of  the  diet  lists,  the  order 
and  cleanliness  of  the  wards,  and  limited  his  purely  medical  functions 
to  passing  invalids  and  performing  capital  operations.  But,  in  our 
ignorance  of  good  reasons  for  this  manner  of  distributing  medical 
duties,  we  must  unhesitatingly  give  a  preference  to  French  hospital 
administration  in  this  impoi'tant  particular.  When  accompanying  the 
diniquea  of  Oambay,  Gazalas,  and  Lusterman,  men  of  European  repu- 
tation, one  was  constrained  to  acknowledge  the  satisfiM^tion  which  the 
French  soldier  in  sickness  derived  from  knowing  that  all  would  be 
done  for  his  recovery  that  practical  sagacity  and  mature  experience,  the 
fruits  of  many  years'  clinical  practice  in  various  climates,  could  accom- 
plish.  Youth  and  inexperience  were  too  conspicuous  at  Scutari  to 
inspire  similar  confidence. 

•  This  difference  in  the  attributes  of  the  two  medical  services  is  per* 
haps  still  more  manifest  in  another  scene  and  later  period  of  their  re- 
spective labours.  According  to  the  English  system  of  military  pro- 
motion, the  medical  life  of  the  army  surgeon  may  be  said  to  ceaso  on 
his  attaining  a  certain  position  on  the  Stafll  XJnobliged  officially  to 
give  much  thought  to  pathology  and  therapeutics,  he  rarely  advances 
in  knowledge  of  either  by  subsequent  self-imposed  study.  And  hence, 
it  may  be,  a  cause  of  the  few  distinguished  contributions  mado  to 
medical  science  by  army  surgeons,  either  during  the  period  of  service  or 
after  rethrement.  The  French  anuy  surgeon,  on  the  other  hand,  knows 
and  shows  tliat  he  owes  much  of  his  personal  standing  and  military 
promotion  to  the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held  for  profesiuonal 
attainments.  Whence  his  ambition  and  reward.  He  cultivates  purs 
medicine,  and  exalts  operative  surgery,  making  present  opportunities 
subservient  to  advancement  in  military  rank,  and  future  private  prac- 
tice. Besides,  numerous  professorships,  military  and  civil,  and  other 
desirable  ap|>ointments,  are  open  to  his  attainment  by  concaun^  to 
which  the  rules  of  the  service  contribute  by  allowing  permanent  retire- 
ment before  bodily  and  mental  energies  are  exhausted. 

We  have  thus  pointed  out  the  only  inferiority  or  fault  which  we 
discovered  in  our  hospitals  on  the  Bosphorus  compared  with  the 
French.  In  every  other  organic  principle  and  administrative  detail, 
we  do  conscientiously  consider  that  the  advantage  is  on  the  other  side. 
Beside  personal  experience,  we  have  the  testimony  of  competent  judges 
on  the  workings  of  both  systema  And  assuming  for  a  standard  and 
test  of  comparative  efficiency  the  state  of  the  hospitals  under  the 
severest  pressure  of  adverse  circumstances  which  both  encouutered, 
namely,  crowded  wards  and  scarcity  of  sui^geous,  we  found  the  Eng- 
lish organization — embracing  in  one  whole  the  medical,  purveyor,  and 
apothecary  departments — ^to  possess  a  facility  and  comprehensiveness  of 
adaptation  to  meet  unexpected  wants  and  altered  conditions  which 
were  not  shown  to  belong  to  the  French.     There  can  exist  no  doabt 
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of  the  hct  thsAy  in  the  winter  of  1855-56,  the  £ftnlt8  and  deficiencies  of 
^he  French  hospital  service  caused  the  loss  of  several  thousands  of  lives 
to  the  army. 

In  opinion  No.  4  is  comprehended  and  condensed  what  appears  to 
tis  the  true  ezpUtnation  of  the  extraordinaxy  difference  in  the  sanitary 
3tate  of  the  English  and  French  armies  towards  the  dose  of  the  war. 
Dr.  Bryce  traces  this  difference  in  a  great  measure  to  the  administra- 
tive power  and  functions  of  the  inUndaneemilUad/re  in  French  hospital 
management.  A  sotM-ifUendarU,  or  even  VojjUmt  camptable,  grants  or 
withholds  at  his  solo  pleasure  medical  requisitions  for  hospital  fumi< 
tura  and  sick  comforts ;  and  mulcts  the  surgeon  in  the  cost  of  any 
deviation  fix>m  the  diet-tahle :  while  the  pharmacien  can  cast  aside 
4U3y  prescription  not  strictly  conformable,  in  name  or  contents,  to  a 
most  narrow  formulary.  But,  worse  than  all,  the  chiefs  of  his  own 
department  cannot  recommend  an  hospital  surgeon  for  promotion,  ex- 
-cept  "  80U8  la  reserve  de  VacceptxUwn  da  sous-irUendaaU  militaire  dut>rgi 
de  la  police  administrative  de  r^tabUssementJ'^  To  the  surgeon  is, 
indeed,  entrusted  whatever  may  be  rigorously  interpreted  to  appertain 
4  rart  de  guervr^  but  he  has  only  a  consultative  voice  in  all  other  hos- 
pital concem&  For  instance,  the-inec^'n  traitant  may  represent  the 
desirableness  of  increased  hospital  accommodation — se^iaiution  of  one 
•class  of  diseases  from  another — ^renewal  of  bedding — purification  of  a 
ward,  or  removal  of  an  orderly — but  neither  he  nor  the  che/-cPh6pital 
can  do  any  of  these  things  propria  niotu. 

Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  the  medical  service  and  hospital  administra- 
ttion  of  the  English  army  difier  in  these  particulars  from  the  French, 
ao  is  its  superiority  as  regards  the  respectability  and  usefulness  of  the 
military  surgeon. 

4.  With  all  these  drawbacks,  then,  sanitary,  administrative,  moral, 
4ind  material,  on  the  part  of  the  French,  what  was  the  military  effec- 
tiveness of  the  Allied  combatants  immediately  previous  to  the  signature 
of  peace) 

By  a  scrupulous,  and  possibly  a  tiresome,  statement  of  &cts  and 
course  of  reasoning,  we  have  advanced  ouraelves  and  readers  to  this 
•question — ^the  chief  end  of  the  present  Beview.  For  without  encroach- 
ing on  the  province  of  political  publicists,  we  are  permitted  to  discuss 
the  causes  which  determined  peace  with  Russia,  so  far  as  these  can  be 
best  apprehended  through  medical  science.  It  is  especially  fix)m  this 
point  of  view  that  the  author  of  'England  and  France  before  Sebas- 
topol'  has  looked  at  the  abrupt  close  of  the  Bussian  War.  He  casts  a 
new  light  on  some  things  hitherto  obscure.  For  instance,  it  has  been 
.surmised  that  the  termination  of  hostilities  was  for  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  a  political  necessity.  As  to  the  precise  causes,  however,  in 
which  that  necessity  had  its  source,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  ob- 
•scurity,  owing  to  the  reserve,  authoritatively  imposed,  in  France.  The 
English  public  was  almost  as  much  in  the  dark ;  and  we  doubt  if 
Government  was  more  enlightened  on  this  subject  than  the  public 
tJntil  the  explanatory  elucidations  of  the  volume  named,  no  one 
dreamed  how  much  the  counsels  and  reports  of  the  army  surgeons  had 

•  YaocheUe,  tome  premier,  p.  8S7. 
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to  do  with  the  harried  proceedings  of  diplomatic  agents :  we  little 
knew  that  the  Paris  Conferences  had  their  origin,  mainly,  in  the 
sanitary  state  of  the  French  army  and  the  camp  diseases  which  were 
threatening  its  utter  destmction. 

No  intelligent  reader  who  has  thoughtftilly  accompanied  us  in  the 
preceding  narratiye  can  douht  that  military  hygiene,  in  other  words, 
the  medical  facts  of  the  war,  regarded  in  their  relation  to  the  pacific 
issue  of  hostilities,  exercised  an  influence  which  has  hitherto  not  been 
sufficiently  acknowledged  either  by  the  diplomatist  or  physician.  The 
nature  and  extent  of  this  influence  Dr.  Biyce  applies  himself  to  unfold 
in  his  chapter  on  the  "  Military  Eflectiveness  of  English  and  French 
Armies  at  the  close  of  the  War."  He  contrasts  the  belligerent  condi« 
tions  of  the  English  and  French  armies  in  the  winter  of  1855-56. 
As  respects  the  former,  Dr.  Bryce  has  a  very  striking  passage,  and  as 
it  happens,  at  the  same  time,  to  exemplify  the  author*s  style,  we  will 
lay  it  before  our  readers : 

"It  will  be  remembered  that,  England  and  France  having  declared  war 
against  Kussia  in  March,  1854,  25,000  British  and  23,000  French  soldiers 
landed  on  the  Crimea  in  September.  Passing  over,  with  a  sad,  ]>roud  retro* 
spect,  the  purely  military  events  of  the  first  year's  campaign,  I  desire  to  point 
attention  to  the  fact  that '  tke  thin  red  /tW  which  tipped  the  heights  of  Inker- 
mann  in  November,  1854,  had,  in  March  following,  acquired  a  breadth  and 
solidity  that  displayed  the  will  and  might  of  England  for  the  continuation  of 
the  contest.  Losses  by  death  had  been  amply  supplied,  local  causes  of  disease 
totally  removed,  snffenngs  from  excessive  hardsuips  and  privations  ceased  to 
be,  the  consequences  of  incomplete  or  divided  responsibilities  corrected,  so  that, 
in  September,  1855,  fifty  thousand  British  troops  of  all  arms  were  encamped 
before  Sebastopol,  surrounded  with  every  possible  comfort,  abundant  food, 

sufficient  shelter,  and  excellent  clothinj^ It  was  then  and  thus  England 

and  her  soldiery  rose  to  the  elevation  of  conscious  strength,  expectant 
triumph,  and  the  old  feelings  of  '  pride  of  place,'  in  the  presence  of  foes  and 
friends  alike. 

'*  But,  conspicuous  above  all  other  evidences  of  the  warlike  efficiency  of  the 
British  army  was  the  capital  health  we  have  seen  that  it  enjoyed  throughout 
the  winter  of  1855-56.  At  the  front,  the  regimental  and  general  liospitals 
contained  so  few  patients,  that  Dr.  (now  Sir  Jolm^  Hall,  Inspector-General,  in 
reply  to  applications  from  surgeons  to  proceed  tuithcr  for  service,  stated  he 

had  not  enough  employment  for  a  moiety  of  those  already  present On 

the  Bosphorus,  Kulalee  had  been  given  up  in  part  to  Sardinians,  and  was  other- 
wise occupied  by  a  portion  of  the  German  Legion.  Scutari's  magnificent  hos- 
pitals presented  a  couple  of  miles'  length  of  corridors  entirely  vacated  of  sick, 
many  wards  closed,  and  those  still  open  had  more  empty  than  full  beds ;  while 
the  diseases  under  treatment  had  no  speciality  depcndune  on  climate,  camp-life, 
or  state  of  warfare.  At  Benkioi  the  medical  chief,  I)r.  Paries,  and  stafi"  could  only 
point  expectantly  to  the  ereat  capacitv  and  admirable  arrangements  for  the  re- 
ception of  sick.  Medical  men  abDunded  so  much  in  excess  of  all  requirements 
for  their  own  sick,  that  ten  of  their  numl)er  were  allowed  to  volunteer  to  do 
duty  in  the  French  hospitals  on  the  Bosphorus. 

"  And,  more  significant  still,  and  iliustrativc  of  the  ^eat  improvement  which 
had  been  effected  in  the  soldierly  morale  of  the  British  army,  was  the  altered 
feeling  of  the  sick  at  Scutari  in  respect  of  rejoining  their  colours.  Whereas, 
in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1855,  men  craved  to  be  invalided  for  £ugUnd, 
and  to  enforce  it  had  recourse  to  various  pitiable  contrivances  in  order  to  pass 
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a  board,  now,  the  care  and  experience  of  the  surgeons  were  engaged  to  mode- 
rate the  martial  ardour  of  convalescents.  Hence,  it  happened  that  in  the 
spring  of  1856  the  sympathies  of  the  people  of  England  were  not  warmer  in 
support  of  a  war  expenditure,  than  was  the  heart  ol  her  soldiers  to  confront 
its  perils. 

**  And  yet,  at  the  height  of  these  English  hopes,  resolres,  and  reasonings, 
and  in  spite  of  complete  preparedness  to  enter  upon  a  third  year's  campaign,  a 
susnension  of  hostiuties  was  covenanted  in  February ;  in  March  peace  was  con- 
cluded, and  in  England  uproariously  proclaimed,  with  the  port  of  Sebastopol 
still  in  Dossession  of  the  enemy,  with  his  power  somewhat  oroken,  it  may  oe, 
in  the  Black  Sea,  but  by  no  means  impaired  by  any  material  concession  made 
as  the  price  of  peace ; — ^while  the  traditional  policy  of  Russia  remained  uncom- 

Eromised  within,  unfettered  beyond  her  own  dominions ;  and  the  pretiige  of 
er  power  was  placed  higher  than  ever  throughout  Asia."* 

How  gloomj  the  picture  placed  beside  this  is  the  succeeding  one 
drawn  by  the  same  hand.  First,  respecting  the  great  mortality  in 
the  French  camp — 

"  We  are  informed  of  the  physical  and  moral  conditions  by  which  all  exposed 
to  their  influence  were  predisposed  to  sickness ;  next,  we  have  described  to  us 
abodes  for  the  use  of  the  heallny  so  vitiated  as  to  have  become  proUfic  hot-beds 
of  fever ;  and,  third,  we  find  the  receptacles  allotted  to  the  sick  destitute  alike 
of  means  and  hope  of  cure — ^nav,  worse,  themselves  charnel-houses  which  had 
to  be  destroyed  for  the  safety  of  the  sick  attendants." 

Again,  it  is  observed  that  the— 

"  Warlike  strength  of  an  army  may  be  not  less  surely  judged  of  by  an  inspec- 
tion of  its  general  hospitab  in  the  rear,  than  of  its  paraded  battalions  before 
the  enemy.  Let  the  practised  eye  of  the  surgeon  only  glance  at  tlie  state  of 
the  wards,  note  the  proportion  of  occupied  to  vacant  beds,  mark  the  character 
of  the  prevailing  diseases,  observe  the  eeneral  ap])earance  of  the  oonvales^ceuts, 
and  the  Minister  for  War  may  rely  on  nis  sagacity  to  be  rightlv  informed  with 
respect  to  the  probable  ratio  of  deaths,  of  invalids  unfit  for  further  service,  and 
of  convalescents  soon  to  rejoin  their  colours — proportions  and  particulars  bear- 
ing importantly  on  the  enective  field  force  to  be  maintained.  It  is  told  of 
Lord  Kaglan,  that  it  was  in  scrutinijung  the  weekly  sick  returns  from  Scutu'i, 
in  the  first  winter,  he  complained  how  rapidly  his  army  was  melting  from  before 
him."f 

What,  then,  must  have  been  the  sentiments  of  General  P61i8sier 
when  be  read  the  following  official  return  of  the  French  hospitals  on 
the  Bosphoms  ? — 

**  Mouvement  general  de»  maladies  traitet  dans  let  hMtitanx  de  Constantinople, 

pendant  Janmer,  Fevrier,  et  Mars,  1856. 

Totality.  Fil^Trieox.  Typhus. 

Janvier 13,520  ...  11,048  ...      — 

Fevrier 21,309  ...  19,740  ...     3.489+ 

Mars 18,167  ...  16,878  ...     3,748 

"  Deaths. — Decade  ending  20th  March : — ^Number  of  sick  under  treatment 
for  idl  diseases  at  that  date,  11,366 ;  number  of  deaths  in  preceding  ten  days, 
1009. 

"  Decade  ending  30th  March : — Number  of  sick  under  treatment  as  above, 
9763;  number  of  deaths  for  ten  days,  948. § 

•  Op.  cit.,  p.  20  et  acq.  t  Op.  dt..  p.  86. 

I  **  Thii  denomination  first  lued  offldally  in  these  hospital  returns.**    3  Op.  dt.,  pp.  07, 98 . 


'  U  s'agissait  de  deployer  dcs  mesures  ^nemques,  sans  quoi  la  mortality 
et6  sans  limites.'    He  made  known  to  the  Emperor,  through  the  Minister 
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These  numbers  establish  a  great  mass  of  sickness  in  relation  to  an 
army  circumstanced  as  we  have  seen  the  French  was  in  the  Crimea. 
But,  while  the  sickness  was  formidable  in  amount  and  deadliness,  it  was 
also  unquestionably  contagious,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term. 
M.  Baudens  frankly  avows — 

"That  the  invasion  of  typhus  in  1855  proved  the  greatest  disaster  and 
worst  trial  which  the  Frencfi  army  encountered  daring  the  Eastern  expedition ; 
he  says  that  it  constituted  in  Februarv  one-fifth  of  the  whole  sickness,  amount- 
ing to  forty  thousand  cases  in  hospitals  at  the  front  and  on  the  Bosphorus ;  of 
which  one-fifth,  or  eight  thousand  patients,  he  declares,  '  lei  deux  tiers  ctaieni 
eoues  a  une  mort  eertaime' 

There  was  here  an  accumulation  of  many  great  evils.  Forty  thou- 
sand sick  at  one  time,  disproportionate  mortality,  scarcity  of  medical 
attendants  and  sick  comforts.  But,  overwhelming  all  these  was  the 
existence  of  febrific  pollution.  M.  Baudens  unhesitatingly  proclaimed 
and  acted  upon  the  essentially  contagious  property  of  the  camp  fever. 

« 

eut 

of  War,  '  dans  quelle  situation  critique  I'invasion  du  typhus  place  rarro6e 
d'Orient.'  Again,  referring  to  the  same  period — February — and  circumstances, 
tlie  same  authority  exclaims,  '  Nous  ^tions  menac^  d'un  veritable  et  affrenx 
desastre.'  "* 

Another  French  officer,  quoted  by  Dr.  Bryce,  speaking  of  this  con- 
juncture, declared  that ''  cette  wrmee  aurait  certainement  piri  touU  entire 
a^U  avait/aUu  lui/aire/aire  qudquoi  marchei  en  CHm^"*  Dr.  Bryoe 
argues,  moreover,  that — 

**  Instead  of  proving  auxiliary  and  contributory  to  the  strcneth  of  the  French 
forces,  the  entire  hospital  system  had  become  a  source  of  weaJbiess,  daily  deep- 
ening, illimitable,  irremediable." 

And  he  concludes  that 

"War  for  the  French  army  on  the  actual  terrain  had  consequently  become 
not  more  difficult  on  account  of  its  general  sanitary  state  at  this  time,  tlian 
impossible  with  this  hospital  provision  for  its  casualties.  To  this  result  the 
utter  prostration  of  the  Medical  Staff  by  death,  disease,  and  disproportionate 
duties,  had  already  contributed  its  significant  share.  Forty-six  surgeons  had 
died  from  typhus  alone.  Scarcely  one  escaped  an  attack.  There  was  fear  lest 
the  sick  would  be  left  utterly  without  skill»i  help ;  while  the  Minister  of  War, 
implored  to  send  out  as  many  surgeons  as  possible,  declared  his  inability  to 
furnish  any  from  France,  because  '  il  iCen  avait  plus  a  aa  disposition,  et  le  recrute- 
ment  ne  rtpondait  pas  aux  besoitu^  " — (Baudens.)f 

Let  these  facts  be  marshalled  by  the  side  of  our  English  experience, 
and  they  speak  for  themselves,  rendering  comment  superfluous. 

Without,  therefore,  taxing  further  the  patience  of  our  readers  and 
our  own  S})ace,  we  will  reproduce  the  summing-up  of  Dr.  Bryce  on 
this  p>art  of  his  subject : — 

"From  these  premises,  stated  and  reasoned  upon  in  the  spirit  of  completest 
fairness,  I  venture  to  deduce  the  following  conclusions : — 

*  Even  if  M.  Baudens  had  not  written  with  the  natural  reserve  of  a  Frenchman,  hia 
evidence  must  be  qualified  by  the  deference  due  to  bin  military  superiors;  and  yet,  how 
ta\\  of  meaning  are  these  few  lines. 

t  Op.  cit.,  p.  69. 
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• 

"^Ist.  Tliat  whatever  the  master>roll  nombers  of  the  French  army  in  March, 
185G,  its  eflicient  belligerent  strength  was  then  reduced  below  fifty  thousand  of 
all  arms,  inclusive  of  me  troops  at  Eupatoria. 

"2nd.  That  at  this  perioa  a  devastating  disease  abounded  in  the  camps, 
under  circumstances  which  inevitably  tended  to  enlarge  the  sphere  and  hasten 
the  course  of  its  natural  destructiveness,  and,  consequently,  to  reduce  with 
fearful  rapidity  the  remaining  strength  of  the  army. 

"  3rd.  Thal^  concurrently,  the  Medical  Staff  and  hospital  sanitary  resources 
of  the  army  had  become  almost  unserviceable. 

"  4th.  That  these  evils  were  irremediable  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  and 
incompatible  with  the  immediate  prosecution  of  the  war. 

"5tn.  That  from  these  sevenu  and  united  causes,  the  French  army  had 
ceased  to  hold  the  foremost  place  among  the  Allied  forces  in  respect  of  numbers, 
equipment,  and  power  of  mobility. 

"Whence  it  follows,  in  my  opinion,  that  apart  from  and  above  all  other 
political  considerations,  peace  iiad  become  a  State  necessity  for  France  and  her 
present  sovereignty.  Tiic  country  must  in  time  have  learnt  something  of  the 
uxorious  losses  of  the  army,  and  might  have  shown  discontent  at  Irequent 
conscriptious  and  fresh  loans.  The  £mperor  having  well  served  his  dynastic 
purposes  in  the  war,  and  fearing  to  face  the  eventualities  which  a  prosecutiou 
of  the  Russian  contest  might  have  produced,  from  diminution  of  military  glory, 
resolved  wisely  to  make  the  capture  of  the  Malakoff,  and  consequent  fall  of 
Sebastopol,  his  justification  to  tne  nation  for  the  issue  of  the  Peace  Conferences 
at  Paris."* 

FosUcripi. — ^Whilst  the  proofs  of  this  Article  are  under  revision. 
Dr.  Scrive*8  '  Relation  M6dico-Chirargicale  de  la  Campagne  d'Orient' 
has  reached  us  from  Paris.  Evoked,  as  impliedly  this  semi-official 
publication  is,  by  the  statements  and  arguments  put  forth  in  *  England 
and  France  before  Sebastopol/  we  are  pleased,  on  a  rapid  glance  over 
its  tabular  returns  and  pieces  justificcUivea,  to  perceive  that  in  no  im- 
portant point  do  these  invalidate  the  accuracy  or  impugn  the  fEumess 
of  the  English  author.  On  the  contrary,  excepting  always  the  latter*s 
political  conclusions,  M.  Scrive*s  bulky  volume  reads  like  a  com-' 
mentary  on  a  text  to  be  found  in  the  third  chapter  of  Dr.  Bryce's 
revelations. 

Rbview  IX. 

On  Epilepsy  and  Epileptiform  Seizures  :  tJieir  Causes,  PcUJiologyy  and 
Treatment,  By  Edward  H.  Sievekino,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the 
Hoyal  College  of  Physicians,  Pby^cian  to  and  Lecturer  on  Materia 
Medica  at  St.  Mary*s  Hospital. — London,  1858.     pp.  267. 

OuB  readers  are  probably  for  the  most  part  aware  of  the  intimate  I'e- 
lation  existing  between  the  book  whose  title  is  given  above,  and  the 
editor  of  the  '  British  and  Foreign  Medico-Chirurgical  Review.'  They 
will,  therefore,  not  expect  that  we  should  offer  them  any  criticism 
upon  the  work.  We  do  not  possess  the  amount  of  self-denial  necessary 
to  admit  an  article  unfavourable  to  the  author's  views,  while  we  are 
too  jealous  of  the  reputation  of  the  Journal  with  which  we  are  identi- 
fied, to  allow  even  the  shadow  of  a  suspicion  of  partiality  by  permitting 
the  appearance  of  a  fieivoarable  Review. 

•  .Op.cit.,  pp.  99,  94* 
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We  conceive,  however,  that  the  most  fastidious  sense  of  justice 
cannot  Le  hurt  if  we  lay  before  our  readers  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
contents  of  the  book,  hoping,  we  freelj  confess,  that  many  may  read  it, 
and  form,  if  possible,  a  iavourable  opinion  regarding  its  merits. 

The  work  is  divided  into  ten  chapters.  In  the  first  three,  after  some 
brief  introductory  remarks  on  the  general  relation  of  the  epileptic  fit 
to  the  intervals,  a  description  of  the  former  is  given,  followed  by  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  individual  symptoms  characterizing  the 
paroxysm,  with  an  examination  of  their  relative  value. 

The  fourth  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  pheno- 
mena observed  during  the  intervals  of  the  complete  epileptic  seizure. 
The  author  is  of  opinion  that  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  free 
intervals  than  is  commonly  done,  and  strongly  urges  the  necessity  of 
not  separating  the  epileptic  paroxysm  from  the  intervening  periods^  in 
forming  our  estimate  of  the  disease. 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  chapters,  the  causes  and  complications  of  epi- 
lepsy receive  special  attention.  The  frequency  of  epilepsy,  as  influenced 
by  climate,  race,  locality,  and  sex,  are  investigated.  The  bearing  of 
hereditary  influences,  the  relation  which  the  actions  of  the  thoracic 
and  pelvic  viscera  and  other  disorders  may  have  upon  epilepsy,  are 
successively  examined.  The  physical  and  mental  influences  which  are 
ordinarily  classed  together  as  exciting  causes,  and  their  relation  to  what 
are  regarded  as  predisposing  causes,  are  discussed  in  the  sixth  chapter, 
in  which,  as  throughout  the  work,  the  author  illustrates  his  view  by 
reference  to  statistics  and  to  cases  which  he  has  himself  observed,  as 
well  as  by  drawing  largely  upon  the  literature  of  this  and  other 
countries. 

The  pathological  anatomy  of  epilepsy  next  engages  Dr.  Sieveking*s 
attention.  He  passes  in  review  the  observations  of  the  most  distin- 
guished authors  who  have  written  on  the  subject,  and  dwells  at  some 
length  on  the  investigations  of  Professor  Wenzel  and  Dr.  Boyd.  The 
author  concludes,  that,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  trace  a  connecting  link 
between  the  results  of  diflerent  observei*s,  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of 
a  peculiar  state  of  mal-nntrition  of  the  brain,  probably  allied  to  chronic 
inflammation,  constituting  the  causa  proxima  of  the  disease.  Without 
going  more  minutely  into  detail  than  it  is  our  purpose  here  to  do,  we 
cannot  dwell  upon  the  various  facts  and  arguments  brought  forward. 
The  same  applies  to  the  contents  of  the  eighth  chapter,  in  which  the 
theory  of  the  disease  is  discussed.  The  doctrines  promulgated  by 
various  authors  first  receive  attention ;  the  author  sides  with  those 
who  place  the  seat  of  the  disease  in  the  brain, and  he  regards  ''an  irrita- 
tion pix>duced  by  dei^angement  in  the  amount  or  quality  of  the  blood 
circulating  in  that  oi'gan*'  as  the  efficient  cause,  especially  in  first 
attacks.  The  chapter  concludes  with  an  investigation  of  the  relation 
existing  between  epilepsy  and  other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system, 
especially  those  of  a  spasmodic  character. 

The  subject  of  treatment,  to  which  the  concluding  two  chapters  are 
devoted,  is  divided  into  two  heads ;  the  purely  medicinal,  and  the 
dietetic  and  regiminal  treatment.  As  Dr.  Sieveking  seeks  for  an  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomena  of  epilepsy  in  definite  pathological  condi- 
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tions,  and  argues  that  all  the  varieties  of  the  disease  are  essentially 
identical,  though  modified  hy  the  pathological  and  etiological  relations 
that  accompany  it,  he  concludes  that  the  treatment  must  vary  with 
these  different  circumstances.  The  author  discards  the  idea  of  a 
specific  treatment,  and  insists  uix>n  the  necessity  of  a  rational  proce- 
dura 

It  would  he  useless  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  views  entertained 
in  this  matter  without  at  once  reproducing  more  fiilly  the  statements 
and  arguments  contained  in  the  earlier  chapters,  upon  which  the 
former  are  niecessarily  hased.  We  may,  however,  observe,  that  with- 
out maintaining  the  propriety  of  an  uniform  system  of  treatment,  the 
general  experience  of  the  author  has  been  to  the  effect  that  local 
derivation  from  the  brain,  with  general  medicinal  and  regiminal 
treatment  of  a  tonic  character,  was  that  most  suited  to  the  patients 
he  had  had  to  deal  with.  Dr.  Sieveking  guards  himself  against  being 
supposed  to  advocate  exclusively  any  one  method  of  treatment,  and  is 
of  opinion  that  our  knowledge  o£  pathology  and  the  vaiying  types  of 
disease,  occurring  in  different  localities  and  at  different  seasons,  justify 
our  accepting  the  statements  of  older  as  well  as  recent  authors,  who 
maintain  that  they  have  obtained  complete  cures  by  methods  differing 
widely  from  that  which  is  commonly  pursued  by  himself. 

We  sum  up  the  views  which  the  author  entertains  regarding  the 
pathology  and  treatment  of  epilepsy  in  the  following  terms : 

The  disease  consists  in  a  fundamental  derangement  affecting  the 
parts  of  the  mesocephalon,  and  probably  the  entire  brain ;  intimately 
allied  to  the  mal-nutrition  dependent  upon  chronic  and  degenerative 
inflammation,  which,  on  the  application  of  a  given  stimulus  to  the 
bndn,  allows  of  the  paroxysm.  The  stimulus  may  act  directly  or 
indirectly  upon  the  brain  (centric  or  eccentric  causation),  but  the 
disease  in  fdl  cases  is  essentially  the  same.  The  treatment  consists 
mainly  in  counteracting  the  mal-nutrition  spoken  of,  and  as  the 
symptoms  may  be,  as  in  other  diseases,  of  a  more  or  less  sthenic  type, 
the  treatment  must  vaiy  accordingly.  The  author  has  himself  met 
with  the  disease  mainly,  but  not  invariably,  under  circumstances 
indicating  a  low  vitality;  but  he  is  satisfied,  even  from  the  variations 
which  have  occurred  to  his  own  observation,  that  considerable  difl^ 
rences  in  the  mode  of  treatment  may  be  demanded  in  different  indi- 
viduals. The  author's  treatment,  if  it  is  necessary  to  formularize  it, 
consists  in  employing  firequent  and  continued  counter-irritation  and 
other  local  means  cadctdated  to  restore  a  normal  state  of  the  intra- 
cranial circulation ;  while  he  seeks  to  counteract  the  mal-nutrition, 
which  he  regards  as  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  disease,  by  medicinal 
and  regiminal  tonics  of  various  kinds ;  at  the  same  time,  he  urges  the 
necessity  of  correcting  any  disorders  which  may  coexist  in  other  organs, 
and,  by  the  addition^d  tax  upon  the  constitution,  tend  to  promote  the 
disc»se.  With  these  brief  remarks  we  must  leave  the  book  to  its  flEite, 
but  we  may  conclude  tins  notice  by  the  following  observations,  which 
we  take  from  the  prefiuse: 

**  The  very  fearflftl  nature  of  the  disorder,  the  strange  and  violent 


gymptoniB  that  charaoterise  and  almost  seem  to  remote  it  ftt>m  the 
domain  of  ordinary  diaeasoey  constantly  attract  new  inqniiera,  each 
anxious  that  he  may  sncceed  in  lifting  the  veil  that  shrouds  the 
mystery.  No  individual,  howeyer,  can  expect  to  do  this ;  bat  each 
may  in  his  sphere  seek  to  aid  in  its  ultimate  remoTal ;  and  in  this  hope 
I  have  not  shrunk  from  devoting  much  labour  and  time  to  a  subject 
promising  so  little  reward. 

"  The  kbour  has  been  a  labour  of  love;  nor  has  it  been  undertaken 
without  a  full  sense  both  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  inquirer, 
and  of  the  dangers  o£  dogmatism  and  empiricism  besetting  his  path.* 
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1.  Medieal  SiaUttictd Returns  o/theBaUte  and  Blade  Sea  Fleets  during 
the  yean  1854  a/nd  1855.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to 
be  printed,  27th  February,  1857.— pp.  115. 

2..  Notea  on  the  Cholera  at  Varna  m  1854,  and  more  eepetiaUy  in  her 
Majest'i/e  Ship  Agamemnon,  in  the  Black  Sea,  hettoeen  the  let 
August,  1854,  emd  t!is%th  Sq>tember,  1855.  By  G£0BGE  Mackat, 
M.D.,  &c.,  &c.,  Staff-Surgeon  Hoyal  Naval  Hospital,  Plymouth, 
late  Surgeon  of  her  Majesty's  Ships  Bdlerophon  and  Agamemnon. 
— Edinburgh,  1857.     pp.  43. 

The  Medical  Statistical  Eetums  of  the  fleets  engaged  in  active 
service  during  the  late  Russian  war  form  an  interesting  and  important 
addition  to  former  papers  on  the  health  of  the  navy.  Although 
partially  marred  by  the  intermingling  of  loose  views  and  vague 
assertions  with  its  legitimate  object  as  a  record  of  fiEtcts,  the  document 
is  both  able  and  instructive.  As  it  is  quite  impossible  to  give  anything 
like  a  complete  abstract  of  its  contents  in  the  space  at  our  disposal, 
we  must  be  content  to  select  some  of  the  more  important  &cts»  and 
refer  our  readers  to  the  original  for  details.  The  number  of  cases  of 
sickness  in  the  Black  Sea  fleet  for  each  thousand  of  mean  strength 
was  1638-5  in  1854,  and  13089  in  1855.  The  number  in  the  Baltic 
fleet  was  1508*2  in  1854,  and  1272*9  in  1855,  also  for  each  thousand 
men.  The  mortality  per  thousand  in  the  Black  Sea  fleet  was  54*2  in 
1854,  and  34*7  in  1855.  By  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  deaths 
arose  £rom  disease.  Wounds  and  injuries  only  caused  a  mortality  of 
9*1  in  the  thousand  in  1854,  and  8*4  in  1855;  whilst  the  deaths  from 
disease  amounted  to  45*1  in  the  former,  and  26*3  in  the  latter  of  these 
years.  The  death-loss  in  the  Baltic  fleet  was  less  than  half  as  much 
as  that  sustained  in  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  only  19*4  men  having  died 
out  of  each  thousand  in  1854,  and  11*4  in  1655.  Including  deathe 
by  drowning,  only  4*2  in  the  thousand  died  from  violence  in  ^e  first, 
and  3*1  in  the  second  year  of  service. 

The  mortality  in  the  Black  Sea  fleet  was  chiefly  caused  by  fevers 
and  diseases  of  the  alvine  flux  character — ^induding  cholers^  dysmteiy, 
and  diarrhoea  under  this  denomination.  The  deaths  frtnn  fever  were 
neatly  equal  in  the  two  years,  being  computed  at  3-8  in  the  thousand 
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kk  1854,  and  3*9  in  1855.  Cbolexa,  diarrhcM,  and  dyaenteiy  oanjointlj 
6ocaj3aoMd  33*1  deaths  oat  of  each  thousand  of  the  livuig  in  1854,  and 
111  in  1855.  The  fever  death-iate  in  the  Baltic  fleet  was  11  in  the 
thousand  iu  1854,  and  1*0  in  1855.  Cholera,  which  caused  108  deaths, 
]being  at  the  rate  of  6*2  in  the  thousand  in  the  first  years  campaign, 
was  only  &tal  to  3  persons  in  the  following  year. 

The  principal  diseases  in  the  Black  Sea  fleet  were  fevers — ^including 
ague  and  remittent  fever — influenza  and  catarrh,  cholera,  diarrhoea, 
and  dysentery,  rheumatism,  and  phl^;mon.  Ahout  one  person  in 
fourteen  appears  to  have  suffered  fiW  rheumatism  in  the  Black  Sea 
fleet,  and  one  in  tern  in  the  Baltic,  during  the  two  years.  Phlegmon 
and  ahscess  were  extremely  common  in  both  fleets— nearly  a  fourth  of 
the  men  forming  the  force  in  the  Baltic  having  suffered  itom  affections 
referred  to  this  head,  and  more  than  a  sixth  of  those  in  the  Black  Sea. 
The  mortality  flx)m  these  diseases  was  in  either  fleet  most  insignificant. 
Fatal  cardiac  complications  of  rheumatism  appear  to  have  ^n  rare, 
as  only  19  deaths  occurred  from  affections  of  the  heart  in  the  Black 
Sea,  and  10  in  the  Baltia  The  deaths  from  disease  of  the  heart  in 
the  Baltic  fleet  were  equally  divided  between  the  two  years.  In  the 
Black  Sea  fleet  the  deaths  fiom  the  same  cause  were  more  than  twice 
as  many  in  the  second  year  as  in  the  first,  as  though  some  of  the 
persons  damaged  by  rheumatic  affections  of  the  heart  in  1854  had 
died  in  1855.  Jaundice  was  rather  common  in  both  fleets,  but  more 
prevalent  in  the  Black  Sea  than  iu  the  Baltic.  The  disease  appeared 
in  groups,  as  if  peculiarities  of  diet  or  of  weather  had  been  its  exciting 
cause.  Fevers  were  much  more  prevalent  in  both  years  in  the  Black 
Sea  than  in  the  Baltic  fleet.  They  were  also  much  more  fetal.  One 
person  in  16  suffered  from  fever  in  the  Black  Sea  fleet,  and  1  case 
in  16  was  fatal;  only  1  person  in  39  suffered  from  fever  in  the  Baltic 
fleet,  and  of  those  that  did  suffer  rather  less  than  1  in  23  died. 

Sickness  fell  with  unequal  severity  upon  the  different  vessels. 
Cholera  fell  most  heavily  upon  the  Britannia,  Trafalgar,  and  AJkioni 
in  the  Black  Sea,  and  was  all  but  exclusively  limited  to  the  screw  line- 
of-battle  ships  in  the  Baltic  fleet.  There  were  but  two  cases  in  the 
five  line-of-battle  ships  belonging  to  that  fleet  which  were  not  steamers^ 
although  it  would  seem  that  these  vessels  had  the  same  communication 
with  infected  ports  as  those  that  suffered  from  the  pestilence.  In  the 
Keport  to  Lord  Panmure  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  to  the  seat  of 
war  in  the  East,  Dr.  Milroy,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  speaks  of  the 
sanitary  arrangements  on  board  bct&jo  lineK>f-battle  ships  as  being  in 
several  respects  defective;  the  amouut  of  space,  both  for  the  sick  and 
well,  is  too  limited ;  the  ventilation  is  most  imperfect,  the  air  of  the  sick- 
bay, in  particular,  being  vitiated  by  the  faulty  arrangements  of  the 
water-closets  and  the  offensive  effluvia  arising  from  the  men's  latrine.* 
How  &r  these  defects  had  to  do  with  the  Imiitation  of  cholera  in  the 
Baltic  fleet  to  this  class  of  vessels  we  do  not  venture  to  say.  Intermitting 

*  B«port  to  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  raninnre,  Q.C3.,  &«.,  Minister  at  War,  of  the  Fio> 
ceedings  of  the  Sanitary  GommiMion  dispatched  to  the  J9eat  of  War  In  the  East,  1865-6, 
pp.  286-8. 
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fever  of  course  was  worst  in  those  vessels  which  laid  nearest  to  marshy 
shores.  The  attacks  of  continued  fever  were  of  a  low  asthenic  character, 
and  the  cases  on  hoard  the  London,  in  the  Black  Se%  which  were  also 
unusually  numerous,  were  complicated  with  pneumonia.  The  same 
vessel  was  remarkahle  for  the  tendency  of  every  wound  and  abrasion, 
however  slight,  to  degenerate  into  unhealthy  ulceration.  Late  in  the 
first  autumn,  erysipelas  also  made  its  appearance  on  board  the  London^ 
but  was  checked  by  discontinuing  the  practice  of  wetting  the  decks. 
The  London,  the  Eoyal  Albert  excepted,  was  the  unhealthiest  vessel  of  its 
class  in  the  fleet.  Although  her  ci«w  were  employed  in  precisely  the 
same  localities  and  the  same  duties  with  the  other  vessels,  there  was  a 
larger  proportionate  number  of  cases  of  ague  among  them.  The 
Qtleen  and  Rodney,  which  were  the  healthiest  ships  in  their  fleet  during 
the  first  year's  campaign,  retained  their  pre-eminence  for  salubrity  in 
the  second  season.  The  JameB  WaU  had  an  average  of  only  2*6  in 
the  thousand  of  numerical  strength  non-effective  in  the  two  Baltic 
campaigns,  whilst  the  MajeUic  had  an  average  of  8*7  in  the  thousand 
non-efiective  in  185i,  and  5*1  in  1855.  The  Roeamond,  formerly  well- 
known  as  the  Eclair,  formed  one  of  the  Baltic  fleet  in  1854,  and  had 
an  unusual  number  of  fever-cases  among  its  crew.  The  surgeon  reports, 
that 

"  The  fever  was  {generally  of  a  low  kind,  and  the  exacerbations  took  place 
towards  evening.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  fever  was  altogether  different 
from  the  ordinary  fever  of  temperate  climates,  and  that  it  was  produced  by 
different  caoses.  I  am  strengthened  in  this  belief  by  ihc  fact  that  a  man  who 
was  employed  in  clearing  the  space  imder  the  magazine,  which  is  before  the 
engine  room,  was  seized  bv  fever  on  the  following  day.  Several  other  cases 
occurred  in  men  who  had  oeen  employed  in  cleaning  the  bilges.  There  was  a 
considerable  quantity  of  filth  found  under  the  magazine ;  how  it  occurred,  or 
how  it  escaped  notice  so  long,  or  what  led  to  its  discovery,  I  am  unable  to  state.*' 

Cholera  is  spoken  o(  both  in  the  '  Statistical  Ketums,'  and  also  in 
Dr.  Mackay*s  brochure,  as  a  contagious  disease.  The  latter  book, 
indeed,  appears  to  have  been  written  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  contagion  afforded  by  the  history  of  the  cholera 
at  Yai-na  and  in  H.M.S.  Agamemnon,  before  the  profession.  Dr. 
Mackay*s  opinion  previously  was  that  contagion  had  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  the  propagation  of  cholera,  but  the  facts  he  witnessed 
whilst  on  service  in  the  Black  Sea  gradually  altered  his  opinion.  The 
facts  related  by  Dr.  Mackay  are  well  told,  and  in  themselves  most 
interesting;  but  in  our  opinion  neither  the  facts  related  by  the  Doctor, 
nor  those  mentioned  in  the  *  Medical  Statistical  Betums,'  throw  any 
fresh  light  upon  this  much  disputed  question.  We  should  like  to 
have  placed  the  more  important  of  these  &cts  before  our  readers,  and 
also  to  have  referred  to  the  health  of  the  Royal  Naval  Brigade  in  the 
Crimea,  to  Dr.  Smart's  communication  on  the  unhealthy  inflammation 
affecting  stumps  soon  after  amputation,  which  is  embodied  in  the 
*  Statistical  Returns,'  and  to  the  many  interesting  and  important 
surgical  cases  that  are  also  therein  related,  but  that  anything  like  a 
complete  notice  of  them  would  be  impossible. 
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Review  XI. 

Die  Einflusse  der  YagibddhmuTig  auf  die  Lungen  und  die  Hautatu^ 

diinstung.    Von  G.  Valentin,  Professor  in  Bern. — FranJcfurt-am- 

Main,  1857.     pp.  157. 
Tlie  Influence  of  t/ie  Section  of  the  Fneumogctstric  Nerves  on  the  Fid- 

monary  and  Cutaneous  Transpiration,     By  Pbofessor  Valentik. 

1857. 

The  object  of  the  monograpb  of  Professor  Valentin  is  to  point  out 
tbe  immediate  influence  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  on  the  mechanism 
of  respiration,  and  the  secondary  effect  on  the  chemistry  of  trans- 
piration. 

Although  the  experiments  performed  have  been  almost  entirely 
limited  to  one  species  of  animal,  and  are  far  from  being  numerous,  the 
uniformity  of  the  results,  as  the  author  remarks,  may  yet  be  accepted 
as  sufficient  proof  of  their  exactness.  The  little  volume  may  be  said 
to  comprise  a  description,  firstly,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  experi* 
ments  were  conducted;  secondly,  of  the  normal  condition  of  the 
animals  before  being  operated  upon;  and  lastly,  of  the  effects  following 
the  injury  to  the  nerves.  At  present  we  shall  give  but  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  manner  in  which  Valentin  performed  his  experiments  and  the 
results  he  obtained,  as  we  purpose  on  a  future  occasion  to  recur  to 
this  subject,  which  appears  to  us  of  considerable  value,  when  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  chemistry  of  the  breathing  process. 

Valentin's  method  of.  research  was  as  follows.  A  healthyvrabbit, 
whose  weight  and  temperature  of  body  had  been  previously  ascer- 
tained, was  placed  in  a  tightly-closed  box  containing  28,142,4  cubic 
centimetres  (1804  cubic  inches)  of  air.  The  temperatui'e  of  the  con- 
fined atmosphere  was  moderated  by  placing  the  apparatus  in  another 
box  containing  cold  water,  and  measured  by  a  thermometer  inserted 
in  the  lid.  To  the  apparatus  were  attached  a  manometer  to  asceitain 
the  pressure,  and  consequently  the  increase  or  decrease  in  volumes  of 
the  enclosed  air,  and  an  eudiometer  to  receive  a  portion  of  the  gas  for 
analysis  afler  the  experiment  was  completed.  One  of  the  sides  of 
each  of  the  boxes  being  made  of  glass,  the  number  of  respirations 
could  be  counted  during  the  animaVs  confinement,  which  generally 
lasted  upwards  of  sixty  minute&  On  the  rabbit's  removal  from  the 
apparatus,  it  was  again  weighed,  and  its  temperature  noted.  The  air 
collected  in  the  eudiometer  was  next  analysed,  in  order  to  estimate  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  consumed  and  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  by  the 
auiimal,  during  the  time  of  its  sojourn  in  the  box.  The  amount  of 
aqueous  transpiration  from  the  lungs  and  cutaneous  surface  of  the 
rabbit  was  determined  by  the  loss  of  weight  of  the  animal:  the 
difference  depending  upon  the  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  and  car- 
bonic acid  eidialed  being  taken  into  account  in  the  calculation. 

We  need  scarcely  observe  that  this  method  of  research  is  open  to 
many  objections,  as  the  reader  will  at  once  perceive  that  the  animal 
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must  repeatedly  inspire  and  expire  the  same  air,  so  tbat,  strictly 
speaking,  the  experiment  is  performed  under  abnormal  circumstances. 
The  longer  the  animal  is  retained  in  the  apparatus,  the  greater  will  be 
the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  present  in  the  confined  atmosphere;  and 
if  the  experiment  be  continued  until  the  per-centage  has  much  in- 
creased, disordered  respiratory  movements,  8uffi)cation,  or  even  death, 
will  reisult.  Supposing  even  that  such  untoward  results  are  pre> 
vented  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  air  sufficiently  to  permit  the 
animal  to  breathe  without  any  apparent  uneasiness,  there  still  remains 
a  not  unimportant  source  of  error.  Yierordt  has  pointed  out  that  the 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  at  each  expiration  gradually 
diminishes  in  proportion  as  the  amount  of  that  gas  present  in  the 
respired  air  increases.  Consequently,  when  the  anunal  is  first  placed 
in  the  box,  a  much  laiger  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  will  be  given  oft 
with  each  ex|Nration  than  immediately  before  its  removal  from  the 
apparatusL  The  amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  will  also  diminish  as  the 
surrounding  atmoq>here  becomes  impoi^crished  of  the  gas.  ThM:« 
remain  still  some  subordinate  obstacles  to  the  attainment  of  exact 
resnh&  For  example,  the  movements  of  the  animal,  the  emission  of 
urine^  from  which  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  exhaled,  the  expulsion 
of  intestinal  gases^  Ac 

These  latter,  however,  are  objections  which  equally  accompany  the 
employment  of  the  complicated  apparatus  resorted  to  by  Regnault  and 
Keiset,  and  of  the  simple  box  used  by  Yal^itin.  The  fonner  objeo- 
tioBs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  only  applicable  to  the. mode  of  experi- 
menting adopted  by  our  author.  As,  however,  his  research  was  not 
instituted  with  the  object  of  determining  the  absolute^  but  only  the 
relative  amount  of  the  gases  interdianged,  the  securing  of  a  constant 
supply  of  fresh  air  may  appear  a  matter  of  minor  importance,  especially 
since  care  was  taken  that  the  animal  should  be  removed  fi^m  the 
iqpparatus  before  the  per-centage  of  carbonic  acid  had  been  materially 
augmented.  One  source  of  error  still  remains,  and  one  which  we 
cannot  refrain  from  noticing,  as  it  m%ht  have  been  easily  avoided. 
In  a  large,  tightly-dosed  vessel  like  that  employed  by  Valentin,  the 
diffusion  of  the  gases  is  extrenehfr  slow,  and  accordingly  their  relative 
pr(^f)ortion  in  a  given  volume  varies  at  different  heights.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  an  analysis  of  the  gaseous  mixture  taken  from  the 
upper  stratum  yields  very  difierent  results  from  those  of  a  similar 
analysis  from  a  lower  stratum.  Our  author  therefore,  we  fear,  made  a 
slight  mistake  in  only  analysing  the  upper  stratum  of  air,  or  at  least 
in  not  having  employed  some  means  of  thoroughly  mixing  the  gases 
before  withdrawing  a  certain  quantity  for  analysis.  These  remarks 
will  scarcely  appear  to  our  readers  hypercritical  or  unnecessary,  when 
we  tell  them  that  Valentin  found  during  his  experiments  that  ther- 
mometers placed  in  the  box  at  different  degrees  of  elevation  indicated 
various  degrees  d  temperature,  and  that  the  application  of  wann  or 
cold  water  to  the  exterior  of  the  box  was  not  followed  by  an  equal 
increase  or  decrease  of  the  temperature  at  the  different  heights.  This 
is  additional  proof  that  the  diffusion  of  the  confined  gases  takes  place 
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Tefy  slowly.     The  thoroagh  mixing  of  the  air  before  a  portion  is 
removed  fm  analjrsia,  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance. 

We  have  seen  a  very  sim[^e  oontrivaace  for  the  attainment  of  this 
object  in  an  apparatus  recently  oonstmcted  by  Dr.  Hariey,  for  the 
porpoee  of  carrying  ont  researches  on  the  respiration.  The  contrivance 
consists  of  a  little  wheel,  something  like  a  miniature  windmill,  moved 
by  a  handle  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  box.  Had  a  contrivance  of 
this  sort  been  used  by  Valentin,  some  of  the  discrepancies  ooeoning  in 
the  course  of  his  experiments  might  perhaps  have  been  avoided. 

We  must  now  return  to  our  dietch  of  our  author's  experiments. 
Afber  the  amount  of  air  rendered  e£bte  by  the  healthy  animal  was 
ascertained,  a  wound  in  the  neck  was  made  and  the  nerves  exposed, 
but  not  divided.  On  the  following  day,  the  animal  was  again  placed 
in  the  box,  and  the  efifect  of  the  wound  ascertained.  The  results  of 
one  of  the  experiments^  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  average  example 
of  the  whole^  are  as  follows : — 

After  a  wound  in  the  neck  was  made,  the  number  of  req>irations 
in  a  given  time  increased  about  ^.  The  relative  quantity  of  oxygen 
absorbed  slightly  decreased,  while  the  volume  of  the  nitrogen  exhaled 
was  even  more  decreased.  The  absolute  amount,  however,  of  oxygen 
consumed,  and  of  carbonic  acid  expelled,  during  one  hour,  increased  by 
about  7^j,  and  the  amount  of  liquid  lost  by  perspiration  was  nearly  3^ 
times  greater  than  in  a  state  of  health.  The  temperature  of  the 
animal's  body  likewise  received  a  slight  augmentation  (y^). 

Having  thus  learned  the  effect  produced  on  the  interchange  of  the 
gases  by  a  mere  wound,  our  author  was  prepared  to  appreciate  the 
results  depending  upon  the  section  of  the  vagi.  He  began  by  first 
dividing  one  pneumogastric  nerve,  and  the  following  change  was  found 
to  take  place:  The  number  of  respirations  diminished  by  -^ ;  the 
amount  of  oxygen  absorbed  in  a  given  time  increased  by  about  |,  and 
the  volume  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  by  ^.  It  was  also  observed  that 
the  quantity  of  nitrogen  given  off  had  augmented  to  about  |,  and  the 
amount  of  perspiration  was  doubled. 

The  increase  in  the  interchange  of  gases  by  the  lungs,  and  of  the 
tranq>iration,  both  by  the  pulmonary  and  cutaneous  suHaces,  became 
marked  in  a  still  greater  degree  after  the  division  of  both  pneumo- 
gastric nerves.  In  one  case,  where  an  opening  in  the  trachea  of  the 
rabbit  had  been  previously  made,  the  number  of  respirations  was  found 
to  diminiBh  to  one-half.  The  absolute  amount  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled 
by  the  lungs  during  the  experiment  decreased  to  about  ^;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed  rose  to  nearly  f .  The 
temperature  of  the  animal  during  the  same  time  fell  y^. 

In  another  example,  where  both  the  vagi  were  divided  and  no  open* 
ing  in  the  trachea  was  made,  the  respirations  decreased  in  number  about 
■^.  The  absolute  quantity  of  oxygen  also  had  rose  ^,  and  that  of  the 
carbonic  acid  given  off  fell  to  about  -^^.  The  perspiration,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  even  more  than  doubled,  while  the  temperature  of 
the  animal's  body  diminished  from  ^^  to  -jy  of  what  it  was  in  a  state 
of  health. 
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Section  of  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerves  vas  fonod  to  have  a  greater 
effect  on  the  amount  of  gases  interchanged  hj  the  lungs  than  division 
of  one  pneumogastric.  In  many  respects  the  result  of  this  operation 
corresponded  very  closely  with  that  of  division  of  both  the  vagi,  there 
being,  however,  tiiis  difference,  that  while  section  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerves  is  rapidly  followed  by  the  death  of  the  rabbit,  the  injuiy  to  the 
laryngeal  nerves  does  not  destroy  the  life  of  the  animal  until  several 
days,  or  even  weeks,  have  elapsed. 

The  concluding  pages  of  Valentin's  monograph  treat  of  the  force  of 
the  i^espirations,  and  are  illustrated  with  well-executed  diagrams. 
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Tli^  ffiston/t  Diagnosis,  and  Treatment  of  ike  Fevers  of  tJie  United 
States.  By  Elisha  Bartlett,  M.D.,  late  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  &c., 
&c.  Fourth  Edition,  by  A.  Clark,  M.D.,  kc, — Philaddphia  and 
London,  1856.     8vo,  pp.  610. 

We  hail  with  pleasure  this  fourth  edition  of  a  work  on  which  many  years 
ago  one  of  our  predecessors*  bestowed  the  attention  demanded  by  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  and  the  skill  and  learning  with  which  it  was  dis- 
cussed. It  is  pleasing  to  us  to  learn  that  the  public  voice  has  confirmed 
the  opinion  we  then  formed  of  "  Bartlett  on  Fever;"  but  the  pleasure  is 
not  unmixed,  for  the  gifted  author  is  cold  in  the  grave,  to  observe,  think, 
and  write  no  more  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  But,  as  the  Greek 
proverb  sajrs,  "  a  tree  never  whoUy  perishes,"  and  much  of  the  worth, 
much  of  the  utility  of  many  men  now  living  is  probably  due  to  the 
example  and  labours  of  Elisha  Bartlett.  A  man's  good  deeds  live 
after  him,  and  it  is  good  that  it  should  be  so,  for  thus  is  the  world 
progressive. 

Certain  considerations  induce  us  to  go  beyond  the  mere  brief  and 
perhaps  laudatory  comment  which  we  might  have  bestowed  on  the 
fourth  edition  of  a  work  we  had  caressed  as  a  vigorous  offspring,  an 
animosus  infans,  when,  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  it  fii-st  saw 
the  light.  At  this  period  there  was  much  doubt  in  the  minds  of  some, 
and  it  may  be  not  less  conviction,  on  grounds  too  slight,  in  the  minds 
of  others,  regarding  the  classification  and  division  of  fevers,  and  no 
little  controversy  was  waged  in  France,  England,  and  the  United 
States  on  the  subject.  It  would  be  unduly  bold  in  us  to  assert  that 
all  is  now  clear — ^that  there  is  no  discrepancy  of  opinion  among 
medical  observers  and  i*easoners  on  points  which  were  then  the  subjects 
of  controversy.  But  it  is  unquestionably  the  fact  that  the  time  which 
has  intervened  has  not  been  wasted,  but  that  close  observation  and 
sound  reasoning  (the  sole  safe  guides  of  medicine)  have  done  much  to 
illustrate  what  was  obscure,  and  to  give  certainty  to  what  was  doubtfcdy 
regarding  continued  fever,  its  unity  or  diversity. 

•  See  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Beview,  vol.  xyii.  p.  876. 
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The  question  in  dispute  reaUj  was,  whether  our  old  and  too  familiar 
typhus,  and  a  form  of  fever,  certainly  in  its  outward  and  visible  signs 
very  much  resembling  it,  which  having  borne  at  first  various  desig- 
nations, all  physicians  now  agree  to  call  typhoid  fever,  are  but  modi- 
fications of  one  disease;  or  whether  they  are,  however  similar,  yet 
two  distinct  diseases;  as,  for  instance,  measles  and  scarlatina  have  long 
been  acknowledged  by  the  profession  to  be,  a  certain  degree  of  outward 
likeness  notwithstanding.  The  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Bartlett  in 
his  first  edition  was  certainly  in  favour  of  the  specific  difference  of  the 
two  diseases,  but  not  unequivocally  and  positively  so,  for  he  says : 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  make  oat  a  case  in  this  matter.  I  would  avoid,  scru- 
pnloasly,  anything  like  special  pleading:.  The  truth,  as  Louis's  motto  from 
Konsseau  says,  is  in  the  things,  in  the  facts  and  their  relations,  not  in  my 
mind,  which  attempts  to  judge  and  to  interpret  them.  I  am  anxious  only  tliat 
this  truth,  be  it  what  it  may,  should  be  ascertained.  That  this  has  been  done 
absolutely  and  definitively  1  do  not  pretend.  That  typhoid  and  typhus  fevers 
are  clearly  and  unequivocally  fundamentallv  distinct  diseases  may  not  have 
been  positively  demonstrated.  I  admit  tuat  the  paper  of  M.  Landouzy 
(relative  to  the  epidemic  in  the  prison  at  Rhelms')  throws  some  doubt  upon  the 
question ;  but,  as  has  been  remarked  before,  whether  the  two  diseases  be  not 
specifically  and  nosologically  unlike  each  other,  it  is  equally  important  that  the 
wide  differences  which  confessedly  do  exist  between  tiiem  should  be  pointed 
out,  and  their  real  relations  established."  (p.  290.) 

In  our  notice  of  the  first  edition  we  remarked,  that 

"  For  the  final  adjustment  of  the  question — ^that  of  the  identity  or  diversity 
of  typhus  and  typhoid  fever — much  will  be  justly  expected  from  British 
writers ;  for  we  consider  that  a  great  deal  of  the  confusion  in  which  it  is  still 
involved  has  arisen  from  the  vague,  and,  we  would  add,  too  declamatory 
character  of  some  of  the  most  popuhur  British  works  on  fever.  The  repair  of 
the  evil  which  we  have  done  wili  oe  looked  for  at  our  hands."* 

The  expectation  here  alluded  to  certainly  existed,  and  it  is  pleasing 
to  us  to  add,  haa  not  been  disappointed,  for  our  excellent  author,  after 
stating  that  his  further  study  and  investigation  of  the  subject  had  only 
served  to  remove  from  his  mind  the  slight  doubt  or  qualification  with 
which  his  first  judgment  of  the  specific  diversity  of  the  two  diseases  was 
associated,  leads  us,  by  the  terms  in  which  he  quotes  the  labours  of  our 
countryman.  Dr.  Jenner,  to  infer  that  the  dispersion  of  the  lingering 
doubt  from  his  own  mind  was  considerably  due  to  the  agency  of  the 
accomplished  Englishman.     He  says : 

'*I  shall  close  this  discussion  with  the  words  of  an  English  physician,  Dr. 
Jenner.  This  (juestion  has  never  been  so  carefully,  laboriously,  mmutely,  and 
philosophically  mvestigated  before,  as  it  has  been  by  Dr.  Jenner.  My  opinion 
of  the  value  of  these  investigations  has  already  been  sufficiently  attested ;  I 
only  wish  to  add,  that  apart  from  this  value  consisting  in  their  results,  and  the 
new  light  they  have  shed  upon  an  obscure  and  difficult  subject,  they  constitute 
one  of  the  finest  examples  m  medical  history  of  a  sound  and  true  philosophy, 
and  show  their  author  to  be  a  worthy  inheritor  of  the  illustrious  name  no 
bears.'*  (p.  297.) 

In  this  country  the  question  seems  now  practically  settled.     The 

•  British  and  Foreign  Medical  B«Tiew,  toL  xvii.  p.  86) , 
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dafferance  of  tbe  cerebral  ooDdition  in  the  tiro  diaeaaes;  the  andden 
proetvation  and  torpor  of  typhus  oontcaating  with  the  move  gradnal, 
hut  when  fomed,  the  moie  actiTe  and  excited  ^rphoid  delirium;  and 
the  coireeponding  diBorepancy  in  the  eapreoinon  of  the  coontenanoe  in 
the  r8q>ective  diaeaaea,  are  the  firet  gvonnda  of  diatinction  whidi  strike 
the  erperienced  obeerrer.  As  the  diaeaae  adyancea^  the  preeence  or 
othennae  of  diarrhcBa,  of  pain  or  uneasiness  in  the  iliac  region,  or,  it 
nuiy  be^  of  inteatinal  h«iBiorriiage»  and  the  rose-colomed  lentieolar 
spots  limited  in  the  one  case  to  the  thorax  and  i:q>per  part  of  the 
abdomen,  or  the  dark  purple-eokMired  peteohin  diffused  generally  oTer 
the  body  and  limbs,  oome  to  render  certainty  more  certain,  and  the 
physician  pronounces  the  name  of  the  diucnro  with  as  much  confidence 
aa  he  would  dedare  one  eruptive  complaint  to  be  small-pox  and 
another  moaslea  He  does  not  reserve  his  diagnoats  till  diagnosis  can 
no  longer  bo  useful — ^to  the  time,  should  it  unfortunatdy  arrive,  when 
the  anatomical  lesions  shall  have  placed  the  nature  of  the  disease 
beyond  all  risk  of  controversy.  The  question  whether  aflfections 
differing  so  much  in  symptoms  that  the  medical  men  can  at  once  give  to 
each  its  appropriate  name— greatly  diverse,  indeed,  in  morbid  lesions, 
and  preserving  in  all  localities  these  wide  discrepancies— are  but  coiued 
Bodificationa  of  one  and  the  same  disease,  seems  to  be  regsided  by  the 
present  practical-minded  generation  as  no  longer  worth  discussing.  It 
seems  to  us  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  some  of  the  resiatance  in  the 
EngUsh  mind  to  the  adoption  of  the  opinion  of  the  specific  difference 
between  these  diseases  was  not  due  to  the  importance  attached  by  Dr. 
Bartlett  himself  in  his  first  edition,  and  other  writers  of  eminence,  to 
the  history  of  the  ^idemic  in  the  jail  at  Rhaima  by  M.  Landousy,  and 
this  writer's  opinion  of  its  nature. 

On  a  subject,  in  our  view,  by  no  means  unimportant,  at  least  to 
British  practitionera^  relapsing  fever,  Dr.  Clark,  the  editor  of  the  work 
before  us,  says  that,  ifihire  be  a  dMndfibrile  ojffBetion  to  be  coiled  by 
Me  name,  he  believes  it  haa  not  been  his  fortune  to  see  it.  For  our 
part,  we  certainly  consider  rehipeing  fever  to  bear  a  much  doeer  reh^ 
tion  to  the  bilious  remittent  fever — the  product  of  nuJaria — ^with 
which  our  American  brethren  are  abundantly  well  acquainted,  than  to 
the  continued  fevers,  whether  typhus  or  typhoid,  of  our  own  country. 
The  marked  periodicity  of  the  rdapaea  of  thia  fever,  "  which  come  on 
like  a  fit  of  ague  almost  to  an  hour,***  and  the  enlargenentof  the  iqpleen 
to  a  greater  extent,  according  to  Dr.  Jenner,  than  in  any  other  form 
of  (continued  ?)  fever,  appear  to  us  to  point  to  a  malarions  origin. 
British  practitioners  have  laboured  very  successfully,  and  all  honour  to 
them  fer  it,  at  the  investigation  of  the  charactm:,  external  and  patfao- 
logical,  of  this  fever.  Further  illustration  might  probably,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  be  found  by  looking  in  another  direction,  at  the  general 
epidemic  constitution,  as  Sydenham  would  call  it,  of  the  season  in 
which  this  fever  prevails.  It  is  well  known  that  from  various  parts  of 
these  islands  where  they  were  once  familiar,  agues  and  other  forms  of 

*  Kotes  on  tbe  Epidemic  Fever  of  1847-8.    Bj  William  Eobertson,  M.D.,  ac.  Edin- 
burgh Monthlj  Jovraal,  p.  40«.    1849. 
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nakriooB  diaoMO  iiave,  as  s  general  mle,  disappaared  But  it  is  like* 
wise  conaoBant  with  medioal  ezperianca^  that  in  nawoiited  neapomi,  it 
majbe  in  thoae  of  whidi  the  hoat  is  for  a  long  tima  exoewTe,  theraia 
%  xoappeanuioe  of  aialariovs  disease  in  distrioti  whenee^  to  all  outward 
and  Tiable  signs^  it  had  long  heen  hanished.  Might  act  some  light 
he  thrown  on  the  etiology  and  tme  nosologioal  position  of  this  Ibirm 
of  fsYerbj  obserfation  digeeted  towards  the  other  fonns  of  disease  pre* 
-vailing  stmultaneonsl J  with  it^  and  likewise  to  the  condition  as  to 
tempeimtine,  Ao^  of  the  season  ia  which  it  exists  I  Evenshoald  thero 
not  be  disooyendkley  to  an j  |^eat  eztenti  the  most  fiuniliar  and  gene^ 
xall  J  admitted  pcodncts  of  makria^  yet  may  we  pedhaps  disooTsr  a  case 
or  two  oi iudigenons  intenaittent  in  a dialzict  where  audi adisease  haa 
not  for  yean  been  seen  bat  as  an  ezoticy  or  there  may  be  disoemible 
an  unwonted  prevalence  of  the  lowest  product  of  ssalana  —  brow 
ague,  or  other  forms  of  intemittent  neonlgini  When  ithas  heenoor 
lot  to  see  reh^psing  fever,  it  has  always  been  in  unwonted  seasons,  and 
when  there  was  something  in  the  type  of  disease  prevailing  which  led 
ns  to  conclude  that  a  mafatrioos  influence  existed.  We  certainly  con* 
sider  the  subject  worthy  of  invest^fation  in  this  direction,  and  we  do  not 
discern  in  the  foot  oi  Dr.  Clark's  want  of  acquaintance  with  vdapsing 
fever,  any  argument  against  the  view  we  are  rather  suggesting  thaa 
asserting.  The  effects  of  mahuria  vary  so  much  aooocding  to  dimata^ 
that  we  should  not  expect  to  find  them  the  same  in  the  British  Isles 
as  even  in  the  northem  States  of  the  Union. 

The  opinion  we  expressed  of  the  great  value  oi  this  book,  in  the  no- 
tice of  the  first  edition  eontained  in  one  of  our  predecoflsora,  remains 
unchanged.  The  ample  information  xehitive  to  those  fevers,  possessed  in 
common  by  both  countries,  renders  it  valuable  to  British  practitionflrB; 
but,  wide^^read  over  the  wmrld  as  are  the  colonies  and  commerce  of  our 
Ssapire,  the  portion  of  the  woik  regarding  the  more  tropical  focms  of 
fever  ought  also  to  daim  their  speoial  interest 

Beview  XIII. 

Hinta  on  the  Faihoiogy,  Diagnong,  Frevmiian,  and  Trmiment  of 
Thoracic  ConmmpHon,  By  J.  C.  Hall,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Boyal 
College  of  Physicians,  Edinbur^ ;  Physician  to  the  Sheffidd 
Public  Dispensary ;  late  Lecturer  cm  the  Practice  of  Medicine  at 
the  Sheffield  Medical  In8tituti<m.  Third  Edition,  enhoged.  With 
Microscopic  Ilhi6trations.-^Zomfen,  1866.     pp.  188. 

This  little  volume  is  the  least  pretentious,  though  not  the  leaat  useful, 
of  the  many  works  <m  consumption  which  have  been  recently  pub- 
Uahed.  Its  substance  appeared  originally,  under  the  title  of '  Bed-side 
Sketches,'  in  the  pages  of  a  weddy  contemporary.  Successive  re* 
prints  of  these  sketches,  with  additions  to  each,  have  broi^ht  the 
volume  into  its  present  form,  still  sketchy,  it  is  true,  and  somewhat 
irregular  in  its  arrangement,  but,  nevertheless,  admitting  of  easy 
access  to  a  number  of  points  of  greater  or  less  interest* 
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Dr.  Hall  commences  by  discussing  the  nature  of  tuberculous  disease 
of  the  lungs,  and,  with  all  who  know  anjrthing  of  the  pathology  of 
phthisis,  he  repudiates  the  idea  of  its  being  a  local  affection. 

The  second  chapter  treats  of  tubercle,  its  varieties  in  the  lungs,  and 
the  metamorphosis  which  the  deposit  undergoes — ^viz.,  oretification  and 
flofbening.  In  the  one  case,  the  tuberculous  matter  loses  its  wateiy 
and  organic  elements ;  the  earthy  salts  remain,  constituting  the  cal- 
eareous  masses,  of  greater  or  less  sise,  which  are  sometimes  expecto- 
rated, but  more  often  found  in  the  lungs  at  post-mortem  examinations. 
In  the  other  case,  the  deposit  undergoes  a  change  analogous  to,  and  in 
flome  degree  identical  with,  fatty  degeneration.  The  tissues  involved  in 
the  deposit  participate  in  this  process.  Both  alike  soften  and  break 
up,  vomiciB  are  formed,  the  contents  of  which  find  their  way  into  the 
bronchi,  and  are  expectorated. 

We  have  no  satisfactory  information  as  to  the  circumstances  whick 
tend  to  produce  results  apparently  so  different  from  each  other.  It  is 
probable  that  they  depend  on  differences  in  the  primary  composition  of 
the  deposit.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  hard  gray  tubercle  may 
tend  to  become  harder,  and  dries;  and  that  the  softer  yellow  tubercle 
may  possess  an  inherent  tendency  in  the  opposite  direction.  For 
€lo6ely  as  the  diffisrent  varieties  of  tubercle  resemble  each  other  in 
microscopic  and  other  characters,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  difier 
essentially  both  in  their  vital  properties  and  physical  constitution. 
These  are  differences  which  we  do  not  fully  comprehend.  They  are 
inviting  objects  for  further  research.  A  better  acquaintance  with 
these  properties  will  give  us  information  of  which  we  stand  much  in  need, 
as  to  the  progress  and  result  of  tubercular  depositions  in  the  lungs. 

Great  apparently  as  the  difference  whether  tubercle  cretifies  or 
softens,  the  object  aimed  at  is  the  same.  Nature  seeks  to  pro- 
tect the  lungs,  in  the  one  instance  from  the  influx  of  a  new  and 
foreign  body,  in  the  other  to  eliminate  that  body  altogether.  Nature 
is  often  successful  in  these  operations.  Still,  more  often  no  such 
attempt  is  made,  deposition  and  destruction  go  on  simultaneously, 
till  the  lungs,  more  or  less  completely  occupied  by  solid  masses 
or  destroyed  by  cavities,  are  no  longer  capable  of  supporting 
life.  In  other  cases  these  processes  go  on  likewise,  but  not  simul- 
taneously. Tubercles  are  deposited  under  the  influence  of  cer- 
tain agencies  to  which  the  individual  is  subjected.  The  operation  of 
these  influences  having  ceased,  no  further  deposition  takes  place,  the 
tubercles  become  cretifled,  or,  softening,  are  eliminated.  The  disease 
is  arrested,  so  to  speak,  and  the  patient  does  well.  He  may  cease  to 
be  liable  to  farther  deposit.  Still,  more  probably  he  is  again  subjected 
to  injurious  influence;  he  is  already  predisposed  to  disease,  and  fresh 
deposits  take  place.  These  depositions  may  be  again  arrested,  only  to 
occur  subsequently  under  like  circumstances.  Such  is  the  progress  of 
the  vast  majority  of  phthisical  cases  met  with  in  practice.  Their  course 
is  instructive,  as  showing  how  frequently  phthisis  may  be  arrested  by 
nature  or  art,  and  suggestive  to  those  who  have  to  treat  the  disease,  of  the 
importance  to  sufferers  from  the  disease,  of  the  necessity  of  avoiding 
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any  infinenoe  which  could  rekindle  the  flame  which  has  been  extin- 
guished. Over  and  over  again  have  we  seen  the  progress  of  disease  in 
its  early  stages  checked,  and  the  patient  restoixid  to  almost  perfect 
health.  Danger  is  then  forgotten,  precautions  are  thrown  aside,  old 
habits  are  reoewed,  and  with  them  returns  disease,  disease  less  likely 
to  yield  to  treatment  than  that  which  had  previously  been  arrested. 
It  comes,  then,  to  be  of  almost  as  great  importance  to  study  the  means 
of  preventing  the  recurrence  of  tuberculous  deposit,  as  of  arresting  its 
course  in  the  first  instanca  On  the  extent  to  which  the  health  can 
be  restored  in  these  cases  of  arrested  disease.  Dr.  Hall  makes  the  fol- 
lowing remarks : 

"  From  what  1  have  seen  of  cases  where  an  attack  of  tubercle  has  ended  in 
excavation,  I  venture  confidently  to  assert  that  although  under  treatment  very 
great  improvement  does  take  place,  there  is,  imquestionably,  a  limit  beyond 
whicl^  so  far  as  my  experience  enables  me  to  judge,  recovery  docs  not  extend. 
By  this  1  mean,  that  a  person  who  has  once  weighed,  as  in  one  of  the  cases  Just 
nanrated,  twelve  stone,  never  does  so  again :  he  never  ffets  back  the  nesh 
which  he  has  lost.  It  is  true  that  he  may  follow  hb  usual  calling,  but  to  his 
convalescence  there  will  be  from  time  to  time  certain  hindrances,  and  he  never 
becomes  again — ^at  least,  I  have  never  yet  seen  an  instance— either  in  muscle 
or  in  vital  energy,  quite  equal  to  that  standard  of  health  which  he  had  once 
attained."  (pp.  48, 49.) 

The  vast  majority  of  cases  correspond  with  the  author's  experience. 
It  is,  however,  satia&ctory  to  know  that  instances  do  sometimes  present 
themselves  in  which  even  excavations  having  formed,  the  individuals 
r^;ain  all  the  flesh  and  strength  they  had  lost.  In  such  cases  the  loss 
of  lung-substance  is  limited.  The  digestive  functions  are  well  per- 
formed, the  circulation  is  quiet,  and  the  patients  are  placed  in  circum- 
stances &vourable  to  health.  It  is  otherwise  in  cases  where  much 
lung-substance  has  been  lost,  simply  because  as  these  organs  contribute 
lar;^y  to  blood  formation,  the  nutrition  must  suffer  if  the  blood  consti- 
tuents fail  in  either  quantity  or  quality.  The  explanation  adopted  by 
the  author,  that  an  excess  of  carbon  remaining  in  the  blood  acts  as  a 
poison  on  the  ^stem,  is  somewhat  inconsistent  with  the  successful 
use  of  cod-liver  oil  in  these  very  cases. 

The  physical  signs  of  consumption  are  given,  in  the  chapter  appro- 
priated to  their  description,  with  care  and  much  completeness.  The 
same  cannot  be  said  of  the  practical  application  of  these  signs  as  illus-. 
trated  in  the  histories  of  the  cases  reported  throughout  Dr.  Hairs 
pages.  Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  chapter  on  ''  The  Physical 
fbuimination  of  the  Chest.'*  Occasional  reference  is  made  in  different 
parts  of  the  volume  to  the  presence  of  wavy  inspiration.  We  mention 
it  in  order  that  we  may  offer  a  word  of  caution  against  placing  much 
value  on  its  presence.  The  sound  depends,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  on 
the  mode  in  which  the  patient  breathes.  In  other  cases  it  occurs  in 
connexion  with  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  its  impulse  extending  to 
the  gpreat  vessels,  and  through  them  to  the  air  in  the  bronchi  at  the 
root  of  the  luiig.  In  a  few  it  may  result  from  limited  pleuritic  fric- 
tion, and  in  still  fewer  from  tubercles  or  other  deposits  in  the  lungs. 
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It  may  be  regarded,  with  the  red  line  <m  the  gum%  as  amongst  the 
most  qaestionable  signs  of  the  presenoe  of  phthiais. 

Passiog  £rom  this  class  of  phenomena,  the  author  discusses  the 
evidence  to  be  derived  firom  the  microscopic  examination  of  the 
sputum ;  on  its  value  he  lays  considerable  stress,  and  he  gives  some 
microscopic  illustrations  by  Mr.  Tu£fen  West  of  the  appearances  which 
it  presents.  We  should  be  disposed  to  agree  wiUi  Dr.  Hall  and 
those  who  have  preceded  him  in  describing  the  appearances  of  the 
expectoration  characteristic  of  the  early  stages  of  phthisis,  if  it  were 
possible  to  fulfil  some  of  the  following  conditionsL  In  the  first  fJace, 
we  must  have  the  means  of  recognising  tubercle  as  something  stii 
generis,  which  is  unlike  and  cannot  be  mistaken  for  anything  else. 

Now,  there  are  not  half  a  doxeu  observers  who  agree  as  to  what 
the  composition  of  tubercle  really  is.  The  coi-puscles  which  by  some 
are  believed  to  be  characteristic  of  the  deposit,  are  believed  by  others 
to  be  mere  accidental  elements  derived  from,  the  epithelium  or  other 
texture  of  the  organ  occupied  by  morbid  material 

Again,  we  must  suppose  it  possible  to  obtain  the  tuberculous  matter 
in  the  expectoration  unmixed  with  other  elements  likely  to  obscure  or 
render  its  recognition  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Those  only  who 
have  examined  the  expectoration  in  the  early  stages  of  phthisis,  with 
a  view  of  obtaining  aid  to  diagnosis,  can  tell  how  valudess  and  vain 
the  researches  of  inquirers  have  hitherto  been.  It  is  diffeient  in  the 
more  advanced  form  of  disease^-tbe  deposit  softens,  the  lung-texture 
participates  in  the  change,  and  we  find  in  the  expectoration  something 
definite.  This  is  not  tubercle— it  is  the  elastic  tissue  which  enters 
largely  into  the  structure  of  the  air  cells :  when  the  peculiar  appearance 
of  tlus  texture  is  recognised  in  the  sputum,  there  can  exist  no  doubt 
that  the  lung-tissue  has  given  way.  It  may,  however,  be  stated,  too, 
that  this  tissue,  which  has  been  said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  lungHBtrao- 
ture,  may  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  in  the  mammary 
gland ;  something  veiy  like  it  may  be  found  in  the  cheesy  particles 
taken  from  the  tonsils.  There  is  little  probability  of  the  elastic  tissue 
from  the  mammary  gland,  even  in  cases  of  abscess  of  that  oigan,  find- 
ing its  way  under  the  microscope  as  expectoration;  still,  as  the  elastic 
tissue  exists  there,  and  as,  within  our  knowledge,  the  mistake  has  once 
been  made  by  an  experienced  observer,  it  may  be  made  again,  and 
should  be  thought  o£ 

The  presence  of  lung>tissue  is  a  &ct  per  se,  and  may  confirm  the 
knowledge  obtained  by  auscultation  and  percussion.  We  have  never 
seen  a  case  in  which  it  could  do  more.  In  obscure  or  doubtful  cases 
we  must  obtain  information  firam  every  source:  of  this  Dr.  Hall  is 
not  unmindful,  and  he  discusses  with  care  the  symptoms,  as  well  as 
tlie  physical  signs,  which  characterize  tuberculous  disease  of  the  lnng& 
A  ehapter  follows  on  the  means  of  preventing  these  diseases,  and 
another  on  their  treatment.  These  chapters  contain  many  judicious 
observations,  but  nothing  so  new  as  to  (»11  for  special  obsttvation. 
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Abt.  L — A  System  of  Practical  Svrgery.  By  William  FEBaussoar, 
F.RS.,  Professor  of  Surgeiy  in  King's  College,  London;  Surgeon 
to  Kings  College  Hospital;  Surgeon  Extraordinary  to  Her 
Majesty,  and  Suigeon  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Priuoe  Consort.  Fourth 
Edition. — London^  1857.     pp.  833. 

Ih  the  work  before  us  we  are  informed  that  the  prevailing  custom  of 
interspersing  surgical  works  with  physiology  has  been  dispensed  with, 
and  that  the  sciences  of  chemistiy,  pharmacy,  and  materia  medica  have 
scarcely  been  referred  ta  This  will  account  for  what  must  appear  to 
many  the  peculiar  character  of  Mr.  Fergusson's  work.  It  d^als  with 
that  which  may  be  seen  and  done.  But  it  refers  in  a  very  slight 
d«^gree  to  those  more  subtle  processes  of  nature  bv  which  diseased  as 
well  as  healthy  actions  are  carried  on,  and  by  which  parts  injured  or 
diseased  are  restored  to  their  natural  condition.  These  subjects,  we 
are  told,  belong  alike  to  the  physician  and  the  sui^geon,  but  it  certainly 
would  be  desirable  if  those  points  which  are  not  usually  fully  described 
by  medical  authors  should  be  more  than  cursorily  alluded  to  in  surgical 
works. 

There  are  many  subjects — such,  for  instance,  as  the  results  of  the 
deposit  of  strumous  matter  in  the  articular  extremities  of  bone,  or  the 
occurrence  of  secondary  inflammation  after  amputation,  of  which 
medical  authors  have  not  usually  undertaken  to  speak,  but  concerning 
which  the  student  may  reasonably  expect  to  be  informed  in  the  class- 
books  placed  in  lus  handa  There  is,  however,  little  cause  for  com- 
plaint in  this  respect  while  other  manuals,  rich  in  scientific  illustration^ 
valuable  alike  to  the  physician  and  surgeon,  such  as  '  Druitt's  Yade 
Mecum,'  are  within  the  reach  of  alL 

As  a  work  on  operative  surgeiy,  Mr.  Fergusson's  holds  deservedly 
a  very  prominent  position.  There  are  many  points  in  it  which  he  has 
made  peculiarly  his  own.  '  Thus,  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Fergus- 
son's  work,  a  very  decided  improvMBen^  has  been  made  in  the  mode  of 
removing  tumours  fiom  the  upper  jaw.  Mr.  Fergusson  makes  an  in* 
cision  in  the  centre  of  the  upper  lip.  This  ''  permits  advantage  being 
taken  of  the  natural  opening  of  the  nostril,  and  so  permits  a  large 
opening  in  the  face,  through  which  almost  any  ordinary-sized  tumour 
may  be  extracted."  (p.  680.)  Since  the  last  edition  of  this  work  was 
pofaliahed,  Mr.  Fergosson  oboervw  that  he  has  never  porfonned  any 
other  operation  on  the  upper  jaw. 
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Again,  in  regard  to  the  o2)erations  on  the  lower  jaw,  Mr.  Fergosscm 
remarks : 

"Witliia  these  few  years  I  have  modified  the  0])eratioiis  in  regard  to 
carrying  the  incision  through  the  lip.  I  doubt  if  this  is  ever  renuired,  and  I 
am  of  opinion  that  any  portion  of  the  lower  jaw,  or  even  the  whole  bone,  may 
be  taken  away  without  cutting  the  margin  of  the  lip  at  alL"  (p.  6C5.) 

The  last  two  editions  of  Mr.  Fcrgusson's  work  have  contained  some 
valuable  observations  on  the  development,  or  rather  arrest  of  develop- 
ment, in  malformations  of  the  upper  jaw. 

"In  single  fissure,  and  especially  in  double,  the  middle  portion  is  often 
seemingly  longer  in  proportion  tlian  the  rest  of  the  alveolar  ridge,  and  some- 
times it  projects  so  conspicuously  as  to  add  greatly  to  the  imscemly  condition 
of  the  part/'  (p.  504.) 

This  projection  may  be  confined  to  one  side,  or  it  may  consist  of 
two  portions,  one  on  either  side  of  the  median  line. 

"  This  central  portion  is  composed  of  two  intermaxillary  bones,  resembling 
in  some  respects  the  condition  of  the  upper  port  of  the  mouth  in  many  of  the 
inferior  animals."  (p.  566.) 

These  bones,  arising  from  separate  points  of  ossification,  may  one  or 
both  be  removed  with  the  scalpel,  together  with  the  deciduous  teeth 
which  they  contain^ 

Mr.  Fergu&son*8  operation  of  staphyloraphy  we  regard  as  one  of  tho 
greatest  improvements  of  modern  surgery,  and  we  notice  it  here 
because  other  operations  of  the  same  kind  have  recently  been  advo- 
cated. Mr.  Fergusson  divides  the  muscles  which  give  an  arched  form 
to  the  palate  with  a  knife  bent  at  right  angles.  This  particular  form 
of  knife  enables  him  to  divide  the  muscles  without  injuring  the  sofb 
palate  itself.  Mr.  Pollock,  of  St.  Creorge's  Hospital,  has  preferred  the 
plan  of  cutting  through  the  soft  palate,  and  so  dividing  at  the  same 
time  the  levator  palati  on  each  side.  Now,  without  doubtiug  Mr« 
Pollock's  success  iu  performing  his  own  operation,  we  are  bound  to 
say,  from  the  results  which  we  have  witnessed  in  other  hands,  that  we 
would  recommend  Mr.  Fergusson's  original  way  of  doing  the  operation 
to  those  who  have  not  had  experience  on  the  subject.  There  are  many 
other  original  points  of  excellence  in  this  work  which  we  might  notice, 
did  our  space  permit.  As  a  work  on  opemtive  surgery,  as  wo  have 
said,  we  regard  it  as  in  the  very  first  rank,  and  we  trust  that  at  some 
future  time  we  may  see  its  usefulness  still  further  enhanced,  by  ob- 
serving those  scientific  parts  of  surgery  which  do  not  involve  mechanical 
operations  as  fully  described  as  those  that  da 


Abt.  II. — Experiences  of  a  Civilian  in  Eastern  MUUary  HoBpUah,  v)Uh 
Observations  on  t/ie  EngUsli,  Frend^,  and  oUter  Medieal  DepartmentSy 
and  tlie  Organization  of  Military  Medical  Sdiools  and  Hospitals, 
By  P£TEa  PiNCOFFS,  M.D.  Lugd. — London^  1857.     8vo,  pp.  202. 

Wb  regret  that  we  have  beea  unable  to  notice  this  work  sooner,  because 
the  interest  attaching  to  our  part  of  it  is  dying  away.    The  public  and 
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the  profession  are  wearj  of  the  general  tale  of  Crimean  shortcomings, 
aiid  although  we  hope  some  day  to  see  a  scientific  work  on  the  diseases 
of  the  troops  during  the  disastrous  winter  of  1854—5,  it  must  be  a 
work  of  a  different  kind  from  that  now  before  us,  to  excite  the  attention 
of  the  profession. 

Dr.  Pincoffi)  does  not,  indeed,  profess  to  do  more  than  give  a  mere 
sketch  of  the  hospital  arrangements  of  the  different  nations  at  Scutari, 
and  has  done  so  in  a  light,  readable  style.  He  did  not  arrive  there 
till  April,  1855,  by  which  time  the  lamentable  defects  of  our  general 
hospitals  had  been  to  a  great  extent  remedied,  and  the  sick  were 
receiving  careful  nursing  and  all  necessary  "  comforts,"  under  the  able, 
unremitting,  and  self-denying  superintendence  of  Miss  Nightingale. 
He  makes  a  comparison  between  the  English  and  French  hospitals  by 
no  means  flattering  to  the  latter,  and  draws  an  unfavourable  picture 
of  the  effects  of  making  the  medical  officer  subordinate  in  everything 
connected  with  the  hospital  supplies  and  arrangements  to  the  Intent 
dance. 

Our  author's  history  of  the  introduction  of  the  "  civil  element"  into 
the  army  hospitals,  and  of  the  mode  in  which  it  worked,  is  so  evidently 
written  with  a  strong  feeling  of  personal  disappointment  and  of  dislike 
to  the  ^  demigod  at  Whitehall  and  his  high  priests  in  the  Crimea  and 
at  Scutari,"  that  we  forbear  to  enter  upon  its  discussion.  The  want  of 
patients,  which  is  one  ground  of  complaint,  arose  manifestly  from  the 
operation  of  a  correct  principle  in  militaiy  arrangements — ^that  of 
keeping  all  the  men  likely  to  become  soon  efficient  as  near  the  front  as 
was  compatible  with  the  demands  upon  the  services  of  medical  officers, 
and  of  sending  to  England  without  unnecessary  delay  those  who  were 
likely  to  be  a  burthen  upon  an  army  in  the  field.  The  civil  hospitals 
would  have  been  invaluable  had  the  events  of  the  winter  of  1855-6 
resembled  those  of  the  preceding  year.  As  it  was,  they  were  a  measure 
of  precaution  adopted  after  the  emergency  was  over,  and  in  anticipation 
of  the  continuance  of  an  exceptional  state  of  the  army,  which  happily 
ceased  to  exist. 

But  there  is  another  portion  of  the  work  before  us  which  possesses 
great  interest  at  the  present  moment,  when  the  reorganization  of  the 
medical  department  of  the  army  is  known  to  be  under  the  consideration 
of  her  Majesty's  Government.  Dr.  Fincof^  gives  a  short  account  of 
the  British,  French,  Austrian,  Prussian,  and  Dutch  Army  Medical 
Departments,  the  mode  in  which  they  are  recruited  and '  governed, 
their  systems  of  promotion,  rates  of  pay,  and  means  of  exciting 
emulation.  He  apjiears  to  prefex  the  French  system,  if  it  could  only 
be  relieved  from  the  incubus  of  the  Intendance, 

"  Tlic  fact  of  the  medical  officers  being  dependent  on  a  non-professional 
lutendant  for  everything  which  coucems  the  external  and  internal  management 
of  the  hospitals^  and  also  for  the  advancement  of  their  personal  interests,  is 
productive  of  evil  consequences  to  the  patient,  and  gives  rise  to  serious  dis- 
content among  the  medical  staff." 

Our  author  states  fairly  enough  the  chief  drawbacks  under  which 
the  British  medical  department  labours.   -  Among  these  may  be  noticed, 
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the  want  of  a  flohool  of  militaiy  medical  instrociion,  as  the  young 
officer  is  often  obliged,  in  ccHiseqaence,  to  acquire  his  knowledge  of  the 
i^ieeialties  of  the  aeryice  at  the  expense  of  the  soldier,  and  with 
serious  disoomlbrt  to  himself  The  difficulty,  or  almost  impossibilitj, 
of  the  medical  officers  procuring  leaye  of  absence  to  enable  them  to 
attend  lectures  in  any  of  the  medical  schools,  is  a  barrier  to  their 
keeping  pace  with  their  brethren  in  civil  life  in  the  acquirement  of 
professional  knowledge,  and  ei^)edally  in  those  more  recent  branches 
of  science  which  are  being  daily  more  fully  developed.  The  qrstem  of 
promotion,  which  is  almost  exclusively  by  seniority,  holds  out  no 
induconent  to  exertion  on  the  part  of  tidented  officers;  while  the 
limited  share  of  honours  conferred  fand  even  that  until  lately  was 
denied  them)  tends  to  produce  a  feebng  of  inferiority  and  depreasion 
which  cannot  fkil  to  extinguish  seaL  Another  serious  evil  is  the 
amount  of  administrative  labour  thrown  upon  the  medical  officer, 
which  necessarily  interferes  with  his  professional  work;  indeed,  the 
duty  of  the  higher  ranks  is  so  purely  administrative,  that  they  never 
have  the  charge  of  sick,  but  merely  superintend  those  who  have. 
This  superintendence,  however,  is  a  source  of  much  aunoyance  and 
ill  feding  in  the  department. 

The  chief  remedies  for  existing  evils  in  the  department  which  our 
author  proposes,  are  the  establishment  of  a  military  medicsl  school  for 
the  education  of  young  men  for  the  department;  an  examination 
before  promotion ;  staff  appointments  to  be  conferred  by  cofuxmrt,  the 
grades  above  staffnGRugeon  to  be  conferred  by  seniority  and  selection; 
the  establishment  of  travelling  fellowships  as  a  stimulus  to  emulation; 
and  a  more  liberal  distribution  of  honours. 

"  If  non-combatants  are  not  entitled  to  any  honours  now  usually  bestowed 
in  the  army,  an  order  might  be  created  for  the  department,  in  imitation  of  the 
Bavarian  MilUdr'SanitdU'IHefut'Zeichen,  which  is  bestowed  for  services  per- 
formed in  times  of  war  onlr,  and  to  which  a  small  pension  is  attached,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Such  decorations  are  within  the  grasp, 
not  only  of  the  favonred  few  who  have  the  rare  opportunity  of  doing  some 
dashi]^  action  in  the  field,  when  no  Englishman  is  ever  found  wanti^,  but 
also  of  the  many  laborious  deserving  men  who  perseveringly  combat  with  no 
other  than  their  own  peculiar  foes — ^disease  and  death." 

We  do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Pinooffii*  scheme  ioc  a  military  medical 
school,  because  we  prefer  that  the  education  of  the  medical  officer 
should  be  left  to  the  existing  schools.  We  have  such  confidence  in  the 
principles  of  free  trade,  as  to  entertain  no  doubt  that,  if  the  require- 
ments are  made  known,  the  supply  of  well-educated  medical  men  will 
soon  be  found  equal  to  the  demand.  AU  that  should  be  required  of 
Government  is  to  establish  at  their  principal  military  hospital  a  course 
of  instruction  in  military  hygidne  and  the  special  duties  of  tJie  army 
surgeon,  which  every  young  officer  should  be  required  to  attend,  after 
having  gained  his  commission  by  a  competitive  examination,  and 
before  he  is  appointed  to  do  any  duty. 

Nor  do  we  agree  with  our  author  in  thinking  that  his  scheme  would 
be  more  economicaL    The  number  of  medical  officers  could  not  bo 
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well  rednoed,  for  it  is  no  economy  to  bring  a  depttrtmeut  down  to  tlie 
lowest  point  oompfttible  with  working;  and  if  it  produced,  as  he  thinks 
it  would,  more  rapid  promotion,  a  necessary  consequence  would  be  an 
increased  non-efiective  list — an  expense  always  grumbled  at  in  this 
country. 

Our  author  has  contrived  to  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  reading  into 
hia  book,  and  thue  to  make  it  more  amusing  than  works  on  such 
subjects  usually  are.  We  are  almost  tempted  to  reproduce  his  sketch 
o^  and  panegyric  upon,  ^Florence  Nightingale,  ''the  Providence  of  the 
barrack-hoapitaL^  We  must,  however,  for  this,  as  well  as  for  other 
topics  upon  which  we  should  be  glad  to  dwell,  refer  the  reader  to  the 
book  itselfl 


Abt.  III. — Lsctures  on  the  Principles  and  Pretetioe  of  Physic,  Delivered 
at  Ring^s  College,  London.  By  Thomas  Watsok,  M.D.,  Fellow  of 
the  Boyal  College  of  Physicians,  late  Physician  to  the  Middlesex 
Hospital,  and  formerly  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.— 
London^  1857.     8vo.     Vol  I.,  pp.  871.     Vol  IL,  pp.  984. 

Lecturebs,  practitioners,  and  students  of  medicine  will  equally  hail 
the  reappearance  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Watson  in  the  form  of  a  new — 
a  fourth— edition.  We  merely  do  justice  to  our  own  feelings,  and,  we 
are  sure^  of  the  whole  profession,  if  we  thank  him  for  having,  in  the 
trouble  and  turmoil  of  a  large  practice,  made  leisure  to  supply  the 
hiatus  caused  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  publisher's  stock  of  the  third 
edition,  which  has  been  severely  felt  for  the  last  three  years.  For 
Dr.  Watson  has  not  merely  caused  the  lectures  to  be  reprinted,  but 
scattered  through  the  whole  work  we  find  additions  or  alterations 
which  prove  that  the  author  has  in  every  way  sought  to  bring  up  his 
teaching  to  the  level  of  the  most  recent  acquisitions  in  science. 

In  the  first  volume  the  changes  are  less  numerous  than  in  the 
second,  in  which  above  a  hundred  pages  of  new  matter  are  to  be  found. 
In  the  former,  Dr.  Watson's  observations  on  anesthetics,  and  his 
remarks  on  their  eariy  employment  in  the  twelfth  century  by  Hugo 
da  Lucca»  cannot  fail  to  attract  attention  ;  while  his  remarks  on  the 
types  of  disease,  dprcpos  of  Dr.  Bennett's  views,  must  equally  obtain 
a  more  extended  perusal  now  than  they  would  otherwise  have  enjoyed. 

In  the  second  volume,  there  are  numerous  and  important  additions 
in  the  chapters  treating  of  mercurial  poisoning,  on  cardiac  and  aortio 
disease,  and  on  abdominal  diseases.  But  the  great  &ct  connected  with 
this  edition  is  the  fiiink  adoption  by  the  distinguished  author  of  the 
views^advocated  with  so  much  perspicuity  and  seal,  on  the  subject  of 
typhus,  typhoid  and  relapsing  fevers,  by  **  the  Dr.  Jenner  of  our  time." 
This  change  in  his  views  had  of  course  necessitated  the  rewiiting  of  the 
73rd  and  74th  Lectures  on  Fever. 

We  doubt  not  that  we  shall  often  recur  to  Dr.  Watson's  admirable 
valumes  with  pleasure  and  advantage.  He  is  now  to  us,  and  to  the 
bulk  of  the  profession  in  England,  an  old  fiuniliar  friend— K>ne  to  whom 
we  each  desire  to  offer  our  individual  homage  and  respect^  whUe  we 
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feel  a  pride  in  pointing  to  him,  the  gentleman  and  the  physician,  as  a 
representative  of  the  best  and  most  high-minded  in  the  profession  of 
Great  Britain. 


Abt.  IY. — 2^  Anatomist 9  Vade  Mecum :  a  System  of  Human  Ana* 
tomy.  By  Erasmus  Wilson,  F.B.S.  Seventh  Edition. — London, 
1857.    pp.725. 

The  present  edition  of  this  work  consists  of  eleven  chapters,  illnstrated 
by  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  figures,  many  of  them,  as  we  noticed  in  a 
former  review,  drawn  from  the  microscope  by  the  author  himself,  with 
the  aid  of  the  camera  lucida. 

Of  the  excellences  of  this  work  we  have  on  former  occasions  fully 
spoken,  and  have  now  only  to  add,  that  the  author  in  the  present 
edition  acknowledges  the  assistance  he  has  received  from  Professor 
Betzius,  of  Stockholm,  who  says  that  he  uses  the  '  Anatomist's  Yade 
Mecum  *  for  students  in  the  dissecting-room.  ''  It  has  become  my 
favourite  Manual  for  young  students,  for  I  find  that  by  it  they  get  a 
clearer  and  quicker  insight  into  the  study  of  anatomy  than  by  anj 
other  book." 


Art.  V. — A  Manual  of  the  Fracttce  of  Medicine.  By  T.  H.  Tanner, 
M.D.,  F.L.S.,  Licentiate  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Physicians,  late 
Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Women,  &c.,  &c.  Thii-d  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged. — London,  1857.    pp.  451. 

Among  the  many  manuals  of  the  pi^sent  day  we  should  have  a  diffi- 
culty in  singling  out  one  which  more  completely  answers  its  purpose 
than  the  *  Manual  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,'  by  Dr.  Tanner.  Its 
descriptions  of  disease  are  clear  and  concise;  the  most  recent  acquire- 
ments of  science  are  introduced;  and  while  we  find  the  author  yielding 
to  his  cotemporaries  the  praise  fairly  due  for  original  investigations, 
his  pages  carry  the  conviction  that  he  is  himself  an  observer  and 
practically  conversant  with  the  subjects  he  treats  of. 

A  copious  formulary  of  medicines  is  added  in  the  form  of  an 
appendix,  and  will  doubtless  contribute  to  render  the  whole  a  favomite 
with  practitioners  and  students,  as  a  reminder  or  as  a  book  of  reference. 
To  both  we  cordially  recommend  it. 


Art.  VI.' — Diseases  of  tlte  Stomach  and  Duodenum.  By  Charles 
Evans  Beeves,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Subgi*aduate  in  Medicine  of  the 
University  of  London,  and  Member  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow. — London,  1856.     pp.  354. 

It  is  by  no  means  easfy  to  give  a  fair  and  true  account  of  this  work. 
Considerable  labour  has  evidently  been  bestowed  upon  it,  as  the 
numerous  citations  testify.     The  author  seems  also  to  have  observed 
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for  himself,  and  to  have  had  practical  acquaintance  with  the  diseases 
of  which  he  treats.  Still,  we  must  say  the  impression  left  on  our 
mind  after  perusing  it  is  not  satisfactory.  The  general  descriptions 
are  rather  vague  and  diffuse,  and  (perhaps  from  our  own  obtuseness) 
appear  wanting  in  force  and  clearness.  The  cases  are  often  much  less 
accurately  recorded  than  could  be  wished,  and  the  instruction  to  be 
derived  from  them  not  always  very  apparent.  The  pathology  and 
morbid  anatomy  is  behind  the  mark  of  the  present  day.  Still  it 
would  be  very  unjust  to  deny  that  the  work  contains  a  great  deal  of 
information,  and  may  no  doubt  be  referred  to  with  advantage.  To 
some  statements  we  must  take  decided  objection,  as,  for  instance,  when 
bleeding  and  mercury  are  enumerated  among  the  measures  from  which 
the  best  results  may  be  expected  in  the  treatment  of  perforation;  or 
cancer-celU  are  put  down  as  constant  in  the  matters  evacuated  in 
pyloric  cancer.  The  best  part  of  the  work,  we  think,  is  that  which 
describes  the  diseases  of  the  duodenum.  Even  in  this,  however,  we 
must  note  that  there  are  many  cases  brought  together  which  appear 
very  pointless  and  unsatisfactory,  and  which  would  better  have  been 
omitted.  Such  as,  for  instance,  No.  16,  which  is  given  as  one  of 
chronic  duodenitis,  although  there  existed  abo  eucephaloid  disease  of 
the  liver,  jaundice,  and  chronic  gastritis,  and  death  occurred  with 
pleuro-pneumonia.  So  also  we  object  to  No.  8,  recorded  as  a  case  of 
chronic  duodenitis,  although  at  the  post-mortem  ''  the  liver  was  very 
large,  in  some  places  harder  than  natural,  but  in  others  as  soft  as 
brain,"*  while  "the  state  of  the  duodenum  is  not  noticed T*  Three 
cases  are  given,  which  seem  to  have  been  under  the  care  of  the  author 
himself,  of  fatty  discharges  from  the  bowels ;  these  are  well  observed 
and  narrated,  and  constitute  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  future 
history  of  this  obscure  affection.  In  the  two  first  the  symptoms  were 
those  of  chronic  duodenitis,  in  the  third  there  were  morbid  changes 
found  at  the  autopsy  in  the  liver,  pancreas,  and  duodenum. 


Art.  VII. — MedvGcd  AncUomy.    By  Fbanois  Sibsok,  M.D.,  F.RS., 
Physician  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital. — London.     Fasciculus  Y. 

The  present  fasciculus  of  Dr.  Sibson's  valuable  work  contains  three 
views  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities  taken  from  behind,  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  use  to  the  student  and  practitioner.  In  the 
first  plate  the  surfaces  of  the  lungs,  the  kidneys,  the  great  vessels,  and 
the  adjoining  organs,  are  exposed  by  the  removal  of  the  bones  and 
soft  tissues;  in  the  letterpress  accompanying  this  plate  the  author 
supplies  us  with  an  elaborate  table  indicating  the  relation  in  thirt<^n 
different  subjects  of  the  main  organs  or  chief  parts  of  organs  to  the 
vertebrae.  The  second  plate  exhibits  a  deeper  layer  of  the  same 
aspect;  the  posterior  portions  of  the  lungs  are  removed,  so  as  to 
expose  the  chief  divisions  of  the  trachea  and  large  bronchi;  the  arch 
of  the  aorta,  the  right  auricle,  with  the  pulmonary  arteries  and  vena 
cava  ascend  us  are  bared;  the  spleen,  the  thoracic  duct»  the  posterior 
41-xxi.  12 
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part  of  tlie  liver,  the  (laacreM,  with  nnmeroiui  oqiIb  of  intestiiieB^  aie 
folly  displayed,  while  a  portion  of  the  large  corrature  of  the  stomaidi 
peeps  out  between  the  spleen  and  the  aorta.  In  the  third  plate,  (the 
fifteenth  of  the  whole  series)  the  dissection  is  carried  still  further,  and 
the  parts  brought  to  view  are  the  epiglottis  and  anterior  snr&ce  of  the 
larynx,  the  heart,  the  anterior  portion  of  the  liver,  and  the  gall* 
bladder,  the  urinary  bladder  with  its  ureters^  the  prostate  and  bulb  of 
the  urethra. 

In  the  commentary  acoMspanying  the  plates^  Dr.  Sibson  presents 
the  reader  with  a  very  daborate  antdysis  (^  a  large  collection  ii  obser- 
vations of  aortic  aneurism,  whidi  however  is  m  itself  so  much  con* 
densed  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  transfer  any  part  of  it  to 
our  pages  without  damaging  the  context.  No  <me  can  henceforth 
study  Uie  subject  of  aneurism  without  having  reeourse  to  Dr.  Sibeon's 
memoir.  In  the  first  work  of  importance  published  since  this  fasci* 
cuius,  the  fourth  edition  of  Dr.  Watson's  Lectures,  his  results  are 
already  alluded  to.  However,  while  we  recommend  the  fifth  fiiscicnlus 
more  particularly  on  account  of  the  valuable  information  it  presents 
us  witii  on  aortic  aneurism,  we  would  wish  to  impress  our  readers  with 
the  high  sense  we  entertain  of  it  as  a  work  of  art  and  of  great 
scientific  merit  generally. 

We  do  not  fear  to  be  stigmatised  as  fiilse  pn^hets,  if  we  promise 
Dr.  Sibson*8  work,  if  carried  out  in  the  same  spirit  whidi  is  evinced 
in  the  first  five  numbers,  the  range  of  most  private  medical  libraries^ 
to  say  nothing  of  medical  schools,  end  reading  sooieties. 


Abt.  YHl.—BepQH  cfiht  Surgical  Staff  of  the  Middlesex  Boepital  to  (lie 
Weekly  Board  and  Governors,  upon  the  treatmemt  of  Cancerous 
Dieeasee  in  the  HoepiUd  on  the  plan  introduced  by  Dr.  Fell.  Printed 
by  order  of  the  Quarterly  Court. — Lo$ulon,  1857.    pp.  114. 

We  adverted  to  the  treatment  of  cancer  employed  by  Dr.  Fell  in  the 
October  nuoiber  of  this  Beview,  and  urged  that  the  sanguinaria  cana- 
dende,  conceruing  which  so  much  has  been  said  as  the  new  ingredient 
in  the  applications  referred  to,  was  of  little  use  in  promoting  the  enn- 
cleation  of  the  tumour.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  Report  of  the 
Surgeons  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital  now  before  us,  in  which  we  re- 
ceive a  succinct  and  satisfactory  history  of  all  the  proceedings  which 
have  taken  place  at  that  Institution  in  connexion  with  Dr.  FeU. 

Our  readers  may  be  reminded  that  a  special  endowment  exists  at 
the  Middlesex  Hospital  for  the  permanent  maintenance  of  patienta 
affected  with  cancer,  which  was  established  in  1791  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Whitbread ;  one  of  the  terms  of  the  gift  being  that  ^'  when  in  the 
judgment  of  the  medical  gentlemen  of  the  hospital  any  extraordinary 
circumstance  may  occur,  or  any  remedy  be  discovered,  a  receord  shall 
be  made  and  kept  of  the  same  for  the  inspection  of  the  public."  The 
authors  of  the  Report  go  on  to  state  that—* 

**  During  the  sixty-six  Tears  which  have  elapsed  since  its  foundation,  the 
Governors  of  the  Hospital  hare  been  desirous  to  diffuse  the  benefits  of  the 
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csDfier  establkluneiit  over  as  wide  a  einde  as  possible,  bj  lenderaiff  it  aTailable 
lor  tbe  tiial  of  wen  new  method  of  tresAment  which  ocmkl  with  safety  and 
nropriety  be  adoptecC  the  sole  condition  vpon  whidi  soch  experiaienti  h«9% 
Been  allowed  to  be  oondnotcd  being,  that  thoee  who  pn^posed  them  should 
preyioiulj  satisf j  the  medical  staff  of  their  safety,  and  within  a  reasonable 
period  consent  to  make  the  treatment  poblic.'* 

Upon  these  pcineipleB  the  sorgeoDS  of  the  Middlesex  hare  acted  in 
their  compaot  with  Dr.  Fell,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  in  doing  aa  they 
luiTe  dona  they  have  peifovmed  a  duty  to  scienoe  and  hiunanxty,  while 
they  have  wisely  eonfimned  to  the  laws  of  the  hospital  to  which  they  are 
attached  In  the  short  statement  signed  by  the  same  gentlemen  who 
take  the  reqxmaibility  of  the  present  Bqxirt,  wliich  was  published  in 
the  pre&ce  to  Dr.  Fell*8  book,  they  declined  expressing  an  ojMnion 
upon  the  avetage  dnratioii  of  his  treatment,  or  upon  the  question 
whether^  "  in  the  eyent  of  a  return  of  the  disease,  there  might  be  any 
difference  obserrable  from  what  is  known  to  take  place  after  excxnon.** 
At  the  time  of  that  statement,  the  period  of  trial  of  the  new  method 
did  not  extend  to  more  thaii  nine  weeks.  The  present  Beport  is 
dated  five  months  later,  and  though  this  interval  could  not  suifice  to 
determine  absolutdy  the  important  questions  bearing  oa  the  return  of 
the  disease^  it  enables  the  surgeons  of  the  lOddlesex  to  speak  with 
greater  confidence  upon  many  of  the  points  at  issue  in  the  battle 
tetween  caostie  and  cutting. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  iangmnaiHa  eanadamB  exercises  no  anti« 
carcinomatous  influence^  whether  taken  internally  or  externally;  the 
|dlls  containing  the  blocMlxoot  **  were  not  employed  hy  Dr.  Fdl  without 
being  aocompuiied  by  local  treatment,  nor  was  their  use  continued 
B&at  the  removal  of  the  external  tumour  and  the  cieatriaation  of  the 
wound" — a  &ct  that  we  should  not  have  assnmed  had  we  been  guided 
only  by  the  urgent  manner  in  whidi  Dr.  Fell  speaks  of  '^  the  vegetable 
portion**  of  his  remedies  in  his  own  book* 

The  main  feature  of  his  proceeding  consists  in  the  successive  and 
gradual  division  of  the  parts  destroyed  l^  the  caustic,  by  which  means 
it  is  allowed  to  percolate  to  the  innermost  layers  of  the  disease.  Its 
application  would  vary  according  to  the  condition  of  the  surface;  when 
the  cancer  was  ulcerated,  the  paste*  was  applied  directly  to  the  sur&ce 
in  the  first  instance;  when  the  skin  was  unbroken,  its  vitality  was 
first  destroyed  by  wfldung  it  over  with  strong  nitric  acid.  The  paste 
ahme  would  suffice  to  dei^roy  the  skin,  but  its  action  in  that  case  is 
much  slower  and  more  painful.  Aft^r  the  formation  of  the  first  eschar 
commenced  the  characteristic  process  in  the  treatment  of  Dr.  Fell : 

"Parallel  scratches  or  shallow  incisions  were  made  along  the  charred  skin, 
for  the  purpose  of  inserting  into  them  8tr^»  of  calico  smeared  with  the  paste. 
These  incisions  varied  in  number,  being  usually  made  about  half  an  inch  apart, 
but  sometimes  there  were  not  more  than  four  in  a  breadth  of  fiTC  or  six  inches. 
They  were  carried  along  the  whole  length  of  the  esdiar,  and  to  a  depth  some- 
what short  of  the  livmg  tissues  beneatn.  For  the  first  two  or  three  days  they 
were  seldom  deep  enough  to  lodge  the  strips  of  calico :  still  even  the  scratches 

•  9  Decoeti  tangulnarte,  SU ;  sinei  chloridi.  jU ;  ftrina  tritici,  q.  s.    Ut  flat  maua  con- 
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Buffioed  for  the  peroolation  of  the  remedy  into  the  subjacent  living  parts.  Each 
day  the  incisions  were  a  little  deepened,  and  fresh  stnps  of  anointed  calico,  or 
rolls  of  cotton-wool  covered  with  the  paste,  were  inserted  into  them,  nntil  in 
the  course  of  from  two  to  seven  weeks  (the  average  time  being  about  three 
weeks),  the  whole  depth  of  the  tumour  was  penetrated ;  and  then  the  use  of 
the  paste  was  discontinued,  and  the  eschar  left  to  separate." 

We  refer  our  readers  for  the  ye^y  ludd  and  practical  description  of 
the  action  of  the  caustic  paste,  of  which  it  is  almost  superfluous  to 
repeat  that  chloride  of  zinc  forms  the  active  ingredient,  and  of  the 
systematic  manner  in  which  it  is  applied,  to  the  Beport  itself  It 
forms  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  sm*gical  treatment  of  cancer,  and 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  whose  studies  or 
occupation  force  him  to  reflect  on  this  important  subject.  The  case^ 
which  are  given  in  sufficient  detail,  fully  bear  out  the  general  con- 
clusions at  which  the  authors  of  the  Beport  have  arrived,  while  they 
enable  the  reader  to  follow  every  link  in  the  arguments  which  they 
employ.     These  are  given  under  four  heads : 

"1.  The  constitutional  effects  of  the  treatment. 
"  2.  The  local  effects  of  the  treatment. 

**  3.  A  comparison  of  this  treatment  with  that  by  means  of  the  knife. 
"  4.  A  comparison  of  tliis  mode  of  inserting  caustics  by  incision  with  other 
modes  of  applying  caustics." 

The  main  point  in  the  disquisition  is  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
surgeons  of  Middlesex  Hospital  upon  the  feature  which  may  be  re* 
garded  as  the  characteristic  novelty  of  Dr.  Fell's  method.  We  nse  the 
term  advisedly,  for  though  here  and  there  a  sui^geon  may  have  scored 
over,  as  it  were  by  chance,  a  cancerous  tunK>ur,  to  which  caustic  had 
been  applied,  no  one  has  nntil  now  adopted  the  system  of  making 
regular  incisions  with  the  professed  object  of  allowing  the  caustic  to 
enter  more  completely  into  the  morbid  growth.  The  pith  of  the 
whole  Beport  is  the  opinion  expressed  by  Messrs.  Shaw,  De  Morgan, 
Moore,  and  Mitchell  Henry  upon  these  incisions.  We  cannot  do  better 
than  conclude  this  brief  notice  with  their  concluding  paragraph : 

•*  liicUions. — ^The  last  peculiarity  of  this  treatment  is  the  practice  of  incisions ; 
and  we  arc  of  opinion  that  this  is  its  only,  but  its  very  great  merit.  The  san- 
guinaria  is  inert;  the  chloride  of  zinc  paste  was  known  before;  but  the 
incisions  constitute  a  new  feature  in  the  treatment  of  cancerous  tumours  for 
which  wc  find  no  parallel  in  the  writings  of  the  past  or  in  the  practice  of 
present  surgeons.  Cancer,  in  its  constitutional  nature,  remains  as  ruthless  and 
as  unassailable  as  ever.  Chloride  of  zinc  may  or  may  not  continue  to  be  used 
for  the  destruction  of  the  local  disease;  but  the  advantage  placed  in  the  hands 
of  surgeons  by  the  insertion  of  gradusd  incisions,  claims  henceforth  their  very 
frequent  adoption  in  the  treatment  of  cancerous  tumours,  as  well  as  a  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  the  ingenuity  of  their  inventor." 

The  names  of  the  authors  of  the  report  are  sufficient  guarantees  for 
the  truthfulness  of  all  the  statements  contained  in  it ;  but  we  may  add 
that  they  use  all  due  caution  in  the  manner  in  which  they  approach 
the  subject,  while  the  details  of  the  fifty-two  cases  which  are  api)ended 
fully  bear  out  all  the  conclusions  given  in  the  body  of  the  Report.  I^ 
then,  Dr.  Fell,  as  these  gentlemen  tell  us,  deserves  our  thanks  for  the 
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ingenuity  of  his  saggestions,  they  themselyes  merit  our  gratitude  for 
the  maDuer  iu  which  they  have  undertaken  and  carried  out  a  task, 
which  can  scarcely  have  heen  one  of  unalloyed  pleasure. 


Art.  IX. — Archives  qf  Medicine:  a  Record  of  Prctdicod  ObeervcUtone 
and  Anatomical  and  Chemical  JResearehes  oonneeUd  vnth  the  InvesH- 
gaticn  and  Treatment  of  Disease.  Edited  by  Lionel  S.  Beale, 
M.B.,  F.RS. ;  Physician  to  King's  College  Hospital,  and  Professor 
of  Physiology  and  General  and  Morbid  Anatomy  in  King's  College, 
London ;  Honorary  Fellow  of  King^s  College.  Illustrated  with 
Woodcuts  and  Lithographs  carefully  copied  fi^m  Nature.^-X<mdbn^ 
1857.     No.  L 

The  contents  of  this  first  number  of  a  new  medical  periodical,  the^ 
object  and  purpose  of  which  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  title,  are 
mainly  contributed  by  the  editor.    In  drawing  so  largely  upon  his  own 
resources;,  his  intention  is  to  enable  those  whose  support  is  desired^  to* 
form  ^  some  idea  of  the  general  nature  of  the  periodical" 

The  'Archives'  open  with  a  portion  of  a  clinical  lecture  recently 
delivered  by  Dr.  Todd  upon  the  treatment  of  acute  internal  inflamma- 
tions^ upon  which  we  refrain  from  making  any  remarks,  because^ 
though  we  might  have  no  objection  to  adopting  Dr.  Todd's  creed  so 
far  as  it  is  here  given,  we  might  inadvertently  pledge  ourselves  to  con- 
clusions which  are  not  in  consonance  with  our  views  and  our  experi- 
ence.  Dr.  Beale  follows  with  a  very  practical  paper,  and  one  that  will 
be  acceptable  to  all  micrologists,  '  On  the  Manner  in  which  the 
Drawings  Illustrating  the  Papers  have  been  made,  and  of  Obtaining 
Lithographs  from  Microscopical  Drawings.'  In  the  paper^  Dr.  Bealo 
dwells  forcibly  on  the  importance  of  every  microscopist  ascertaining, 
the  magnifying  power  of  his  object-glasses,  and  supplies  us  with  direc- 
tions for  preparing  "  a  scale  of  measurement  by  which  the  dimensiona- 
of  every  object  can  be  at  once  ascertained.'  The  next  paper  describes 
the  method  by  which  the  editor  separates  the  cholesterine  which  he^ 
baa  detected  in  the  epithelial  scales  found  in  the  urine  of  patients 
labouring  under  fatty  degeneration  of  the  kidneys.  The  reason  why 
so  few  observers  have  found  cholesterine  in  these  cases  is  that  "  it  is'. 
always  dissolved  in  other  fatty  matters,  so  that  its  presence  cannot  be- 
detected  except  by  extraction  with  alcohol  and  subsequent  crystalliza- 
tion.'' To  the  weight  of  the  cholesterine  the  author  attributes  the 
subsidence  of  epithelium  charged  with  oil  molecules. 

"That  the  cell-walls  and  casts  ore  not  the  sole  cause  of  this  subsidence  is- 
proved  by  the  fact  that  individual  oil-globules,  quite  free  from  these  structures, 
are  frequeutly  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  with  tlie  deposit.  .  .  •  «> 
Crystals  of  cnolcstcrine  sink  in  fluids  of  a  specific  gravity  even  some  degrees 
above  1000." 

A  report  upon  some  examinations  of  chylous  urine  follows,  which  in 
the  cases  observed  by  the  author  was  mainly  due  to  the  presence  of  &t 
in  a  granular  condition;  the  urine  commonly  contained  ubnmen  at  the 
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same  time.    Afltringentfl^  and  Mpeobny  gallio  acidy  were  the  mosi; 
quooesif ul  remadicB  in  the  omct  zeferred  to. 

The  two  ensaing  papen,  <'0a  tbe  Beat  Methods  of  Injeoting  Healthy 
and  Morbid  Stnictures,^  will  donbtleas  oommand  the  attention  of  aU 
practical  phjidologists  and  patliologists;  the  large  experience  of  Dr. 
Bealeentitles  his  remarks  on  such  matters  to  partioalar  reqwot.  Tlia 
next  two  brief  papers  are  mainlj  deacriptionsof  the  iUsairationfl^  repre- 
senting injected  and  other  preparations  of  the  liver.  Two  of  these 
were  taken  from  livers  containing  cysts — a  morbid  condition  which  ia 
but  rarely  met  with.  Dr.  Beale  concludes  that  these  hepatic  cysts 
may  be  formed  in  at  least  three  ways^ — 

"  I.  By  the  obstrnctioa  of  a  hnmch  of  a  duet,  and  by  aocmmilation  of  secre- 
tion behind  the  obstructed  part. 

"  2.  By  the  gradual  dilatations,  caused  by  the  obstruction  of  a  krge  duct 
extending  backwards  to  the  smallest  ducts— eren  to  the  point  where  they 
beoome  contiauons  with  the  oell-oontaining  network  of  the  lobule.  The  thin 
widls  at  length  (giving  way,  extrsrasataon  would  take  place  amoogat  the  vascular 
and  oeU-contaiamg  networks;  under  these  cinnisastanees  the  duct  would 
gradually  beoome  obliterated,  while  these  little  cavities  might  remain  in  the 
form  of  closed  cysts. 

"  3.  By  a  flpradual  alteration  occurring  in  a  portion  of  the  secretins  structure 
^htn  the  loDule,  leading  to  the  deterioration  of  some  of  the  mesocs  of  the 
▼aseular  and  cell-containine  networks,  and  the  gradual  pouring  out  of  a  serous 
ifaud  to  occupy  the  place  of  the  wasted  structures." 

Dr.  Beale*6  assistant,  Dr.  Moritz  von  Bose,  is  the  anther  of  the 
tlext  paper,  which  contaios  the  clearest  account  of  the  volumetric 
method  employed  for  the  determination  of  the  chief  constituents  of  the 
urine,  that  we  have  met  with.  The  practical  utility  of  this  method 
will  doubtless  secure  its  general  adoption  as  soon  as  it  is  better  known; 
it  is  simple,  requires  but  a  small  expenditure  of  time,  and  with  ordi- 
nary precautions  yields  results  that  are  reliable  and  satisfactory. 
Those  anxious  to  cany  it  out  cannot  obtain  the  necessary  informatiou 
more  easily  than  by  referring  to  Dr.  Bose's  account. 

The  remaining  papers  are  entitled  "  Chemical  and  Microscopical 
Examinations  of  Morbid  Specimens,*'  ''  Analysis  of  Softened  Cerebral 
Matter  surrounding  an  Apoplectic  Clot  in  the  Left  Hemisphere  of  a 
Woman,  of  the  Clot  itself,  and  Healthy  Portion  of  the  Brain,'*  *"  Case  of 
Rape  in  which  Spermatozoa  were  Detected  in  the  Mucus  removed 
from  the  Vagina,"  ''  Examination  of  Ragged,  Fibrin-like  Masses  found 
in  the  Sputum  of  an  Obscure  Case  of  Solidification  of  the  Right  Lung,** 
-^  Examination  of  a  Large  Tumour  connected  with  the  Thyroid  of  a 
Woman  aged  Fifty-one,**  and  ''Tumour  connected  with  the  Left 
Corpus  Striatum  in  a  Man  aged  Twenty.** 

Explanations  of  the  ten  plates,  which  are  lithogn^faed  &om  prepa- 
rations made  by  the  author,  and  which  illustrate  the  papers,  conchide 
the  letter-Jiiess. 

Of  the  whole,  we  would  say  that  a  large  amount  of  valuable  and 
available  infiyrmation  is  compressed  into  a  small  space;  and  while  we 
anticipate  that  the  'ALTchives  of  Medicine*  will  take  a  high  rank 
among  the  scientific  medical  periodicals  of  Europe,  We  found  that  hops 
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more  patticukirly  xxpott.  the  pMnonail  aatl  and  the  distinguished  abilities 
whidi  have  alruulj  secured  for  Dr.  Beak  a  large  and  lasting  re^vOr 
tation. 


Asr.  X. — The  Suooeat/vl  TreatoMHt  of  Saairlet  Feoer :  also,  ObsertMk^ 
tioH8  OH  the  PeUkoiogy  and  Treatmeat  of  Orowing  Inspiration  in 
Infimts.    By  P.  Hood,  Surgeon. — London,  1857.    pp.  200. 

The  opinion  of  gentlemen  engaged  in  extensive  private  practioe  is 
always  worth  listening  to,  although  we  may  miss  in  their  arguments 
that  stringency,  and  &dl  to  discover  in  their  statements  that  careful 
record  of  pathological  details,  which  are  to  be  expected  of  those  who 
may  have  more  leisure  to  devote  to  the  exigencies  of  modern  science. 
"We  might  object  to  various  points  contained  in  Mr.  Hood's  book  if  we 
were  to  subject  it  to  a  rigid  criticism  ;  but  we  aooept  it^  as  we  believe 
it  to  be  intended,  as  a  fieiithful  representation  of  his  experience.  We 
cannot  but  desire  that  he  should  have  informed  us  of  the  number  of 
cases  of  scarlet  fever  wbich  he  has  attended,  in  order  that  we  might  be 
able  to  appreciate  the  exact  value  of  his  statement,  that  in  five-and- 
twenty  years  he  has  lost  but  two  patients  from  scarlet  fever.  Our 
estimate  would  also  be  more  precise  if  we  knew  something  of  the  class 
of  persons  among  whom  Mr.  Hood  has  chiefly  had  opportunities  of 
watching  the  effect  of  his  remedies. 

Regarding  scarlet  fever  as  essentially  "  a  disease  of  debility,"*  Mr. 
Hood  places  his  chief  reliance  upon  the  employment  of  quinine ;  but 
although  he  la3ra  great  stress  upon  this  agent,  he  does  not  neglect  the 
employment  of  evacuants,  and  other  remedies  demanded  by  the  features 
presented  at  different  stages  of  the  malady. 

"  The  success  of  the  treatment,"  he  says,  "is  dependent  upon  the  adaptation^ 
in  regular  order,  of  all  that  is  valuable  out  of  the  many  agents  hitherto  em- 
ployed for  the  cure  of  scarlet  fever  by  others,  and  I  take  no  credit  to  myself 
beyond  the  discovery  of  the  most  suitable  arrangement  of  these  remedies  to 
eombat  scarlet  fever. 

"The  order  of  treatmetft  whioh  I  adopt  is  as  follows :-^l8t.  Emetics. 
2nd.  Purgatives.    3rd.  Qoiiuae.    4th.  Opium.    5th.  Wine  and  diet. 

"  I  have  not,  for  some  years,  found  it  aecessaxy  to  alter  this  arrangement  in 
treating  scarlet  fever ;  nor  have  I  made  any  difference  in  the  treatment  of  the 
disease  according  to  the  variety  it  presented,  whether  it  showed  itself  as  simple 
scarlet  fever,  scarlatina  anginosa,  or  scarlatina  maligna,  beyond  the  more  liberal 
use  of  wine,  and  larger  doses  of  quinine  in  the  last-named  form.  I  have  found 
that  one  and  aU  are  to  be  safely  treated  on  the  same  plan,  subject,  of  course^ 
to  those  modifioations  as  to  the  strength  of  medicine  and  the  amount  of  sup- 
port which  partieokr  oonstitutioBs  demanded/'  (p.  74.) 

Those  who  dedie  to  know  more  of  Mr.  Hood's  views  and  mode  of 
practioe  will  do  weQ  to  refer  to  the  book  itself^  which  bears  the  stamp 
of  having  issued  from  the  pen  of  a  shrewd  observer.  Tliis  remark 
applies  particularly  to  the  second  part  of  the  book,  in  which  the 
axithor  dSseosses  the  pathokigy  and  treatment  of  crowing  inspiration** 
a  disease  that  ia  invariably  connected  with  great  mal-nutrition.  Having, 
at  a  post-mortem  of  a  ehOd  whom  he  attended  for  this  auction,  dis^ . 
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covered  **  the  liyer  much  enlarged,  dense  in  its  stnictare,  and  double  the 
thickness  of  a  healthy  liver ;"  Mr.  Hood  subsequently  invariably  ex* 
amined  the  state  of  the  organ  in  infants  labouring  under  laryngismus,  and 

**  Tlic  result"  (he  says)  "  of  what  I  have  observed  in  all  cases  that  have  come 
under  my  notice,  is  the  conviction  that  this  disease  has  its  origin  either  from 
enlargement  of  the  liver  taking  place,  or  from  derangement  of  the  function  of 
that  organ ;  and  that  upon  the  restoration  of  the  liver  to  a  natural  size,  and  the 
correct  performance  of  its  functions,  depends  the  successful  treatment  of  this 
disease." 

The  author  in  thus  stating  the  result  of  his  experience,  avoids  the 
question  as  to  whether  this  *'  enlargement  of  the  liver  is  the  sole  and 
primary  cause  of  the  disease."    He  expresses  the  opinion,  however — 

"  That  the  former  arises  from  a  mal-assimilation  of  the  food ;  and  that  the 
blood  thus  formed,  being  of  an  unhealthy  character,  facilitates  a  })retematural 
growth  in  this  organ  [the  liver],  in  the  same  manner  that  it  occasions  enlarge- 
ment in  the  glands  of  the  throat." 

We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Hood*8  statement  will  attract  attention, 
and  that  the  liepatic  region  of  young  children  will  be  more  frequently 
subjected  to  examination  than  it  usually  is,  in  order  to  verify  or  refute 
it.  The  cases  which  he  details  certainly  justify  the  conclusion  at  which 
he  arrives ;  but  here  again,  as  we  remarked  in  reference  to  his  observa- 
tions on  scarlet  fever,  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  were  we  informed 
of  the  number  of  cases  which  have  fallen  under  his  notice. 


Art.  XI. — Summary  of  New  PtibUc(Uton$» 

As  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year,  the  number  of  works  accumulating 
on  our  library  table  is  very  considerable.     Many  of  them  are  mani- 
festly of  high  merit,  and  will  receive  ampler  notice  than  we  are  yet 
able  to  bestow  upon  them.     Medicine  is  most  largely  represented. 
Dr.  Barclay  treats    of  the  whole  science  of  pathology  in  a  work 
entitled,  '  A  Manual  of  Medical  Diagnosis,'  which,  with  Dr.  Aitken's 
'  Handbook  of  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Medicine,'  will  be  specially 
introduced  to  our  readers  in  the  ensuing  number  of  this  Review.    We 
shall  then  also  refer  to  Dr.  Hobinson's  valuable  collection  of  easaya, 
entitled,  •  Contributions  to  the  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Cir- 
culation of  the  Blood.'     The  subject  of  Spinal  Irritation  has  a  rational 
exponent  in  Dr.  Inman,  to  whose  views  on  the  cause  of  certain  painful 
affections  commonly  regarded  as  neuralgic,  we  drew  attention  in  the 
April  number  of  last  year.     Two  prize  essays  on  Conaumption,  by 
Mr.  Edwin  Lee,  of  balneological  repute,  and  Dr.  Warren,  have  reached 
QB  from  Philadelphia ;  while  Dr.  Cotton's  well-known  volume  on  the 
same  subject  cornea  before  ua  in  a  second  edition.   A  specific  treatment 
of  pulmonary  phthisis  is  vaunted  in  a  good-sized  octavo  volume^  upon 
grounds  which  the  author,  Dr.  J.  Francis  Churchill,  r^|ards  as  couclu* 
sive,  but  which  appear  to  us  far  from  possessing  the  necessazy  strin- 
gency.    His  remedial  agents  are  the  hypophoaphites  of  lime,  of  soda^ 
potassa^  or  ammonia.     We  are  the  more  anxious  to  consider  the  quea* 
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tion  dispassionately,  as  the  author  makes  a  wholesale  accusation  against 
his  English  confir^rea  of  having  used  him  unfairly.  Dr.  Russell  Bey- 
nolds  favours  us  with  '  Tables  for  the  Diagnosis  of  Diseases  of  the 
Brain/  "  constructed  for  the  use  of  students  and  others  who  may  find 
some  difficulty  in  applying  tlieir  general  knowledge  of  cerebral  diseases 
to  the  diagnosis  of  particular  cases."  The  pathology  of  the  alimentary 
canal  is  represented  by  Dr.  Habershon*s  important  work  on  the  sub* 
ject,  some  parts  of  which  have  already  appeared  in  the  '  Guy*s  Hospital 
Keports.'  The  third  volume  of  the  third  series  of  these  Reports  is 
now  before  us,  and  contains  numerous  valuable  contributions  by  the 
distinguished  members  of  Guy's  medical  staff.  The  eighth  volume  of 
the  *  Reports  of  the  Pathological  Society/  is,  as  usual,  replete  with 
interest,  and  we  hope  soon  to  accomplish  a  desire,  some  time  enter- 
tained, of  laying  before  our  readers  a  summary  of  the  progress  of  patho- 
logical science  as  represented  by  this  very  useful  and  thriving  Society. 
From  America  we  have  received  the  third  edition  of  Dr.  Gross's 
'  Pathological  Anatomy/  with  which  we  may  notice  a  work  of  Pro- 
fessor Videntin*s,  on  the  best  mode  of  instituting  autopsies,  entitled, 
*Die  kunstgerechte  Entfemung  der  Eingeweide  des  menschlichen  Kor- 
pers.'  A  fifth  edition  of  Dr.  Golding  Bircfs '  Urinary  Deposits,'  imder  the 
auspices  of  Dr.  Edmund  L.  Birkett,  has  been  published ;  with  which 
we  couple  the  second  number  of  Dr.  Beale*s  work  on  the  Micro- 
scope, illustrating  urinary  deposits.  An  interesting  volume  '  On  the 
Therapeutic  Action  of  Oxygen/  by  Dr.  Birch,  holds  out  more  hope  of 
this-  agent  proving  as  useful  in  the  therapeutic  treatment  of  disease  as 
its  presence  is  essential  to  health.  Mr.  Gardiner  Hill,  whose  name  is 
identified  with  the  introduction  of  the  non-restraint  system  in  the 
treatment  of  the  insane,  supplies  us  with  '  A  Concise  History  of  the 
Entire  Abolition  of  Mechanical  Restraint* — an  event  the  vast  benefits 
of  which  receive  constant  confirmation  in  the  annual  reports  of  the 
best  conducted  asylums  for  lunatics  in  this  and  other  countries. 

Mr.  Hunt,  to  whom  belongs  the  credit  of  having  proved  the  value  of, 
and  thus  introduced  into  general  use,  the  exhibition  of  arsenic  in  the 
treatment  of  some  forms  of  chronic  skin  disease,  supplies  us  with  a 
second  edition,  which  has  been  almost  re-written,  of  his  '  Guide  to  the 
Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Skin/  To  Dr.  Marshall  Hall's  legacy, 
'  The  Treatment  of  Apnosa  by  Prone  and  Postural  Respiration,'  we 
shall  devote  special  and  respectful  attention  in  our  next. 

Under  the  head  of  the  History  of  Medicine  we  have  to  mention  a 
translation,  with  explanatory  notes,  by  Dr.  Charles  Collier,  of  the 
account  given  by  Thucydidea  of  the  plague  of  Athens,  in  which  we 
find  a  novel  view  advocated  by  the  author — that  the  disease  was 
scarlatina  maligna. 

The  subject  of  epidemics,  by  a  natural  transition,  brings  us  to  public 
Hygiene :  the  Sanitary  Reports  for  Clerkenwell  and  Islington,  respec- 
tively by  Dis.  Griffith  and  Ballard  j  the  '  Report  on  Chemical  Investi- 
gations,* by  Dr.  Hofimann  and  Mr.  Will,  bearing  on  the  Metropolitan 
Drainage  question,  and  Mr.  Acton's  work  '  On  Prostitution/  deserve 
special  mention. 
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Snrgioal  IHecatore  is  enridied  by  Dr.  Adams*  beauUfally-iUiistrated 
work  '  Oa  Chronic  Rheumatic  Arthritis^'  by  a  reprint  of  the  valoablo 
papers  of  Mr.  Teaie, '  On  Plastio  Operations  on  the  Face  and  Neck ;' 
and  of  Mr.  Butohei's  '  Bqx>rts  in  Operative  Saigery.' 

In  Obstetric  Science  we  have  received  the  translation  from  the 
Clerman,  by  Dr.  Matthews  Duncan,  of  a  chapter  of  Dr.  Braun's  new 
text-book  of  midwifiaiy,  entitled,  'The  Uremic  Convulsicms  of  Pt<^- 
nancy,  Partnrittoii,  and  Childbed;'  and  a  reprint  from  the  American 
medical  monthly,  of  ^A  Case  of  Fibrous  Tamour  of  the  Uterus, 
accompanied  with  ezoessiTe  Hiemoirhage,  successfully  treated  by  Exci- 
sion,' by  Dr.  Barker,  of  New  York. 

Anatomy  is  represented  by  a  second  edition  of  Mr.  lather  Holdouts 
valuable  work  *  On  Osteology,'  which  is  of  special  use  to  the  student, 
and  probably  of  as  much  to  the  practitioner  who  wishes  to  refresh  his 
lading  knowledge  of  the  skeleton  and  its  relation  to  the  soft  parts. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  revert  more  fiiUy  to  two  worics  which  have 
reached  us  from  America,  and  may  be  noticed  here  preliminarily — Dr. 
Joseph  Jones' '  Investigations  relative  to  certain  American  Yertebratn,* 
and  Dr.  Wynne's  '  Rieport  on  the  Vital  Statistics  of  the  United 
States.' 

Mr.  Williams'  ^Handbook  of  Chemical  Manipulation,'  Mr.  Gallo* 
way's  '  Manual  of  Qualitative  Analysis,'  with  Dr.  Bence  Jones's  trans* 
lation  of  Mulder's  *  Chemistry  of  Wine,'  represent  diffin^ent  phases  of 
Chemical  Science,  and  will  command  our  attention  at  a  fatare  period. 

We  axe  glad  to  annoance  that  Dr.  Mayne's  *  Expository  Lexicon  of 
the  Terms,  Ancient  and  Modem,  in  Medical  and  General  Science,'  has 
advanced  another  step.  The  sixth  number  has  just  appeared,  and 
carries  us  from  Neureciopicus  to  PeriphacUis.  "Mr,  Irvine  has  pub- 
litihed  what  appears  to  be  a  very  correct  account,  comprising  all  the 
documentary  and  other  evidence,  of  the  recent  trial  of  Miss  Maddeine 
Smith  for  the  alleged  poisoning  of  L'Angelier. 

Numerous  r^rints — some  of  which  we  may  be  able  to  advert  to  in 
our  quarterly  and  half-yeariy  Reports — ^various  pam^lete  and  papers 
— are  slso  before  us,  tlM  titles  of  which  will  be  found  among  the  list 
of  Books  Received  for  Review. 

We  would  merely,  in  conclosion,  aniionnce  that  M.  Brown-^^quard 
has  undertaken  to  edit  a  phjrsiological  journal  in  Paris,  under  the 
title,  '  Journal  de  Physiologie  de  I'Homme  et  des  Animaux.'  As  yet 
only  the  prospectus  of  this  periodical  is  l)efore  us,  but  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  on  our  part  to  urge  upon  our  readers  that  a  journal  of  this 
kind  can  scarcely  appear  under  more  favourable  auspices^  or  sudi  as 
would  be  more  likely  to  ensure  it  a  good  welcome  by  the  medioai 
profession  of  Great  Britain. 
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On  the  BeodopinaU  of  ^ts  Eye  in  tlte  Chick.*  By  Peter  Youno, 
M.D.,  M.RC.S.  Edin.9  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the  XJni* 
versity  of  Glasgov. 

Of  all  the  organs  of  the  aenseSy  the  eye  is  the  first  to  present  indi- 
cations of  itselE  In  the  chick,  observers  differ  as  to  the  exact  period 
of  its  appearance.  Thas,  Huschket  states  he  observed  the  primitive 
rudiment  of  the  eye  before  the  termination  of  the  first  day ;  whilst 
B&ti  and  othem  say  that  it  first  shows  itself  at  the  thirty-third  hour; 
bat  from  a  considerable  number  of  embryos  which  I  examined,  the 
period  of  the  commencement  of  the  evolution  of  the  eye  would  seem 
to  vary,  for  in  some  cases  it  had  appeared  at  the  thirtieth  hour,  while 
in  others  not  until  the  thirty-sixth.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  exact 
period  has  been  fixed  for  the  first  appearance  of  the  eye  in  the  inverte- 
brate animals,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  commences  to  be 
developed  at  a  period  correspondingly  early  to  that  in  the  vertebrate 
animals;  for  although  Rathke§  states  that  in  Daphnia  pulex  and 
other  entomostraca  the  eyes  first  distinctly  appear  about  the  middle  of 
embryonic  life  as  two  distinctly  separated  black  points,  still  it  is 
evident  from  this  that  the  eye  in  these  animals  must  have  been  partly 
developed  prior  to  this  period,  since — as  we  shall  afterwards  see— the 
choroid  does  not  make  its  appearance  till  some  time  after  the  for- 
mation of  the  lens.  According  to  Huschke,||  the  eyes  represent  at 
first  a  simple  dilatation  or  fossa  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
embryo,  bounded  on  either  side  by  the  inner  border  of  the  dorsal 
laminn.  This  fossa  is  soon  converted  into  a  vesicle  or  shut  sac  by  the 
growth  inwards  fix)m  the  two  borders  or  the  dorsal  lamina  of  a  fine 
membrane,  which  closes  it.  This  optic  cavity  communicates  at  first 
with  the  cerebral  vesicle  by  one  opening,  but  soon  the  anterior  and 
posterior  borders  of  the  optic  dilatation  approach  each  other,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  the  anterior  cerebral  cell  pushes  itself  forwards 

*  To  the  following  essay  a  gold  medal  was  awarded  by  the  Unirenity  of  Edinburgh  in 
1857. 

1  Amnion's  Zeitsehriftfllr  die  Ophthalmologle.  Band  iiL  p.  B42.    16t8. 

X  Valentin's  Handbuch  der  Entwiokelongsgeeehichte  des  Henschens,  p.  186.    18t5. 

}  Abhandlangen  sor  Bildongs*  und  EDtwickelnngsgeschicbte  des  Mensehcn  und  der 
Thl(>re.    Leipzig,  1833. 

I  Ammon*s  Zeitsehrift  ftar  die  Qphthalmologie.  Band  ill.  p.  84S.    1898. 
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between  the  posterior  parts  of  the  optic  cuTity.  By  this  means  each 
half  of  the  previously  simple  optic  rudiment  obtains  a  more  lateral 
pomtion,  and  the  former  single  communication  is  converted  into  two, 
which  during  the  farther  development  of  the  eye  become  smaller  and 
Bmaller. 

On  the  other  hand,  Keichert  asserts  that  the  eyes  arise  from  diffe- 
rentiated collections  of  cells,  without  having  any  connexion  with  the 
medullary  tube,  and  says  that  the  eye  in  Batrachian  animals  represents 
an  elevation  of  a  rounded  furm  on  either  Hide  of  the  anterior  extremity 
of  the  embryo,  which  are  very  close  to  each  other,  and,  when  viewed 
from  the  side,  constitute  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  embiya 

AH  observers,  Huschke  and  £eichert  excepted,  are,  however,  now 
agreed  that  the  eye  at  firel  presents  iteelf  as  a  protrusion  on  either 
side  of  the  anterior  cerebral  vesicle;  and  from  the  observations  of 
Bar,  Ratbke,  Bemak,  Vogt,  Ac,  this  would  seem  to  hold  good  for 
all  classes  of  vertebrate  animals.  It  is  difficult  to  nnderatand  why 
there  should  have  been  any  discrepancy  of  opinion  with  regard  to  thu 
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point;  for  in  the  chick  at  least  it  requires  no  more  than  ordinary  care 
to  perceive  the  true  state  of  matters.  I  have  examined  a  considerable 
number  of  chick  embryoes  at  all  periods  up  to  the  formation  of  this 
lens,  and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  primitive  optic  vesicle  is 
a  protrusion  of  the  anterior  cerebral  celL  It  would  be  tedious  and 
iraperfluons  were  I  to  describe  every  embryo  which  I  examined  at  this 
period,  since  no  changes  are  observable  in  the  optic  vesicle,  except  that 
it  increases  in  size  and  alters  its  position  somewhat.  Accordingly,  I 
shall  only  describe  one  embryo,  as  I  observed  it  at  the  forty-eighth 
hour  of  incubation,  with  a  magnifying  power  of  sixty  diameters. 

A  protrusion  (Figs.  1.  and  2)  is  observable  on  either  side  of  the  an- 
terior-cerebral vesicle,  the  axis  of  which  is  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the 
embryo.  These  protrusions  have  distinct,  well-defined  walls,  equal  in 
thickness  to  those  of  the  cerebral  cell,  and  their  apices  are  apparently  in 
contact  with  the  homy  lamina  of  the  embryo.  Although  the  walls  of 
the  optic  protrusion  are  quite  distinct  and  r^ulily  seen  to  be  continuous 
with  those  of  the  anterior  cerebral  vesicle,  yet  they  are  not  so  clearly 
defined  as  those  of  the  latter,  owing  to  the  deposition  of  a  quantity  of 
molecular  matter  in  them.  Their  cavities  are  distinctly  seen  com- 
municating with  that  of  the  anterior  cerebral  cell,  and  are  somewhat, 
but  veiy  lightly,  constricted  at  their  junction  with  that  of  the  cerebral 
vesicle.  No  thickening  or  other  change  in  the  horny  lamina  is  ob- 
servable opposite  the  outer  extremities  of  the  ojitic  protrusions, 
although  the  latter,  as  already  observed,  appear  to  be  in  contact  with 
it.  Four  cerebral  vesicles  are  also  observable.  The  antcnor  is 
broader  and  shorter  than  the  second,  and  exhibits  a  naiTow  well- 
marked  notch  at  its  anterior  extremity.  The  second  is  naiTower  and 
longer  than  the  first,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  well-defined  oon- 
Btruction.  The  third  is  narrower  and  shorter  than  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding; while  the  fourth  is  somewhat  longer  than  the  second,  but  is 
narrower  than  any  of  the  other  three.  The  walls  of  the  latter  present 
a  wavy  or  zig-zag  appearance,  there  being  four  notches  separated  by 
three  intervening  ridges  on  its  internal  sur&ce,  the  reverse  obtaining 
on  the  external  aspect.  There  is  no  distinct  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  cavity  of  the  fourth  cerebral  cell  and  the  canal  of  the 
future  spinal  cord,  but  they  appear  to  pass  gradually  into  each  other,  so 
that  the  cerebral  cells  may  be  regaixled,  as  indeed  they  really  are, 
dilatations  of  the  medullary  tube. 

About  this  period,  the  relative  position  of  the  optic  vesicles  and 
anterior  cerebral  cell  changes.  This  change  in  position  is  occasioned  by 
the  development  of  the  hemispheres,  which  arise  from  the  anterior  and 
inferior  wall  of  the  anterior  cerebral  vesicle  by  the  deposition  of  matter 
upon  the  latter.  By  this  means  not  only  are  the  optic  vesicles  inclined 
somewhat  backwards,  but,  owing  to  the  hemispheres  and  the  floor  of 
the  posterior  part  of  the  anterior  cerebral  cell  (third  ventricle)  arching 
downwards,  the  latter  push  the  anterior  borders  of  the  optic  vesicles 
from  each  other,  whilst  the  posterior  borders  come  in  contact  with 
each  other  on  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle,  so  that  the  optic  vesicles, 
which  were  at  first  lateral  protrusions  of  the  anterior  cerebral  cdl. 
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now  appear  as  if  th&y  proceeded  fiom  the  floor  of  ti>e  third  ^venindei 
The  inferior  or  internal  portions  of  the  optic  Tesides  having  thus 
come  into  contact  with  each  othw,  coalesce,  and  fecm  the  rudiment  of 
the  decossation ;  but  Husdike^  in  conforBiit j  with  his  Tiews  of  the 
doTelopment  of  the  eje  mentioned  above,  says  that  the  primitive  single 
vesidie  of  the  eye  ia  divided  into  two,  and  that  the  connecting  con* 
stricted  portion  fonns  the  chiasma  and  the  optic  nerves.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  at  what  period  the  optic  vesidca.  lose  their  com- 
mnnication  with  the  third  ventricle,  but  it  would  seem  that  thej  do 
so  on  the  formation  of  the  lens.  The  positimi  of  the  optic  veades 
mentioned  above  does  not  last  long,  for  by  the  growth  in  width  of  the 
base  of  the  Ivain  they  become  applied  with  tiieir  elongated  narrow 
pedides  to  the  outer  sur&ee  of  the  third  ventride,  or,  to  express  it  in 
other  words,  take  up  a  lateral  position  behind  the  hemispheres.  BefcMV 
they  assume  this  position,  however,  the  lens  hascoouneneed  to  develop 
itsdf,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  is  determined  in  part  by  tlM 
formation  of  the  latter. 

Arrived  at  this  stage,  two  interesting  phenomttia  now  present  them- 
sdves,  upon  the  proper  interpretation  of  whidi  our  knowledge  c^  the 
true  devdopment  of  the  eye  mainly  depends.  I  allude  to  the  lans 
and  the  fissure  of  the  eye 

With  r^pird  to  the  formation  of  the  lens^  observers  have,  and,  as  it 
would  appear,  still  differ  very  widdy  from  each  other.  Aooording  to 
Huschke,*  the  lens  is  formed  by  an  involution  oi  the  external  integu- 
mentaiy  systein;  whik  Aminon,t  after  iDaking  a  nunber  «f  obaer- 
vations  instituted  for  the  express  purpose  of  exanuning  the  oorrectaeaB 
of  Huschke's  statements,  came  to  the  ccmdusion  that  it  was  not 
developed  after  the  manner  described  by  him,  but  that  it  was  evol^^d 
from  the  formative  material  contained  within  the  <^c  sac.  Gray,^ 
in  referring  to  Huschke's  view  of  the  formation  of  the  lensi  says: 

"I  examined  tbe  eye  at  four  successive  jteriods  between  the  second  and 
third  days — at  the  forty-eighth,  fifty-fifth,  sixtt-second,  and  seventy-second 
hours.  I  not  only  examined  them  lateraUv,  as  tney  natardly  ]»efiented  them- 
selves on  removing  them  from  the  ege,  but  botli  on  their  dorsd  and  ventral 
aspect ;  and  if  the  lens  had  been,  as  ne  described,  an  inversion  of  the  inte- 
gument pressing  on  the  dilated  end  of  the  optic  vesicle,  both  of  the  latter 
Eoaitions  would  have  been  most  favourable  for  demonstrating  it.  The  lens  is, 
owever,  formed  in  quite  a  different  manner ;  it  is  first  seen  as  a  rather  ill- 
defined  granular  mass  in  the  cavity  of  the  optic  vesicle  itself,  containing  in  its 
centre  a  nucleus ;  this  is  seen  on  the  first  half  of  the  third  day.  On  the  third 
it  becomes  more  distinct,  a  well-defined  line  now  bounds  its  mai^n ;  between 
the  fourth  and  fifth  days  the  giannles  become  darker  and  more  aggregated 
towards  the  centre,  leaving  a  space  bounded  by  a  dark  outer  line ;  this  is  now 
the  capsule  of  the  lens,  the  inner  one  the  boundary  margin  of  the  lens  itself 
]Nor  could  I  ever  sec  satisfactorily  any  doubliug-in  of  the  retina  so  as  to  form 
two  layers,  for  in  no  position  that  I  put  the  embryo  in  each  of  the  several 
examinations  that  I  made,  could  I  ever  detect  but  a  sin^e  layer." 

I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  give  the  above  extract  from  Mr. 
Giay's  paper  in  full,  ia  order  to  illustrate  the  great  difiiculty  that 

•  I4M.  dt,  p.  8sa.       t  I<Uia,  p.  S6l«       t  FhUotopiileal  XnniMtimu*  p.  i»l.  I860. 
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esisteineomiiigtoaooiToctkiiowIedgeof  iheforniatio^  of  tlielens;  for 
Bfiiwithfltaading  the  verj  great  oaie  wkh  whidb,  to  judge  from  the 
import  of  the  quotation  in  queetion,  he  has  investigated  this  matter, 
there  oan  be  no  doobt^  as  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  presently,  that 
HnsohkewaB  alter  all  correct,  and  that  the  lens  is  a  tegomentary 
Ibrmation,  and  not  a  production  of  the  formative  material  c<mtained 
vritfain  the  optio  saa  The  lens  begins  to  be  developed  at  the  com* 
meaoement  of  the  third  day  by  the  homy  lamina  covering  the  antero- 
or  inforo-eztemal  extremity  of  the  optio  veside  becoming  thickened. 
That  is  to  say,  the  thickening  of  the  homy  lamina  to  form  the  lens 
does  not  take  ;^ace  exactly  at  the  external  extremity  of  the  vesicle, 
but  at  its  anterior  surface,  or  taking  into  aecoant  the  position  of  the 
Ottbryo  in  the  egg,  at  its  inferior  sorfocei  All  aatho^^  as  iir  as  I  am 
aware^  describe  the  lens  as  foming  at  the  external  extremity  of  the 
optio  vesicle;  bat,  apart  fr(»n  the 
foot  that  I  have  seen  it  forming  at  ^®'  '- 

the  point  above  indicated,  irhen 
we  amsider  the  position  vrhkh.  the 
lens  and  retina  snbseqnently  oo* 
ottpy,  I  think  it  will  be  emient 
that  this  is  not  the  tme  state  of 
matters.  When,  namdy,  an  em- 
btyo  is  examined  at  the  i^y-third 
hcNur  or  thereabont,  the  optic  ve- 
Boele,  when  viewed  firom  behind, 
presente  the  appeanmces  already 
described,  and  tiie  homy  lamina 
exhibits  no  alteration.  When,  how- 
ever, thesame  embryoisplaeed  upon 
ite  doraJ  sorfiMM,  so  as  to  obtain  a 
front  view  of  it  (See  Fig.  3),  a  small 
round  disc  is  seen  lying  upon  the 
optie  veside  at  ite  outer  extremity,  and  in  the  middle  of  this  disc  a 
bkck  dot  is  sometimes,  but  not  always,  perceptible^  That  a  thickening 
of  the  homy  layer  takes  place  previous  to  the  invdnted  form  which 
it  subsequently  assumes  there  can  be  no  doubt,  since  the  walls  of  the 
sacdform  lens  are  invariably  thicker  than  the  rest  of  the  homy  lamiua 
with  which  they  are  continuous.    The  mode  of  the  foraiation  of  the 

lens,  as  well  as  the  influence  it  exerts  upon  the 
optic  veside,  will,  I  think,  be  rendered  evident 
by  the  following  description  of  the  eye  of  an 
embryo  which  I  examined  at  the  sixtieth  hour 
of  incubation  with  a  magnifying  power  of  sixty 
diameters.  (Fig.  4). 

At  this  period  the  cephalic  extremity  of  the 
embryo  presente  a  considierable  curvature  down- 
wardis,  so  that  when  it  is  taken  from  the  egg  and 
laid  upon  a  glass  plate,  it  assumes  a  lateral  posi- 
tion.   On  placing  the  embryo  so  situated  under 
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the  microflcope,  a  lateral  Tiew  of  the  eye  waa  obtained.  It  is  oval 
or  pyriform  in  shape,  the  broader  end  being  directed  upwards  and 
somewhat  backwards,  the  narrower  downwards  and  somewhat  for- 
wards, and  rests  upon  the  middle  brain  immediately  behind  the 
hemispheres.  On  carefully  examining  it,  it  is  seen  to  be  composed 
of  three  rings,  if  I  may  sp  speak,  two  of  which,  external,  and  giving 
the  eye  its  shape,  are  incomplete  and  continuous  with  each  other  at  the 
inferior  part,  whilst  the  central  one  is  perfectly  circular  and  complete^ 
and  incloses  a  small  cavity  (Figs.  5,  6).  This  central  ring  is  evidently 
the  lens,  while  the  two  external  incomplete  rings  are  the  previously 
simple  optic  vesicle  altered  and  modified  by  the  formation  of  that  struc* 
ture.  Of  these  two  rings,  the  more  internal  may,  for  the  sake  of 
clearness,  be  called  the  involuted,  and  the  other  the  non-involuted 

^     .  .,     ^        portion  of  the  optic  vesicle.    But  to 

Fig.  5.  iio.  6.        *,        .,      .,  \.         . 

describe  the  rudimentary  eye  more 

minutely,  and  in  order  to  render 
this  easier,  I  shall  first  describe  the 
lens,  and  then  the  two  incomplete 
rings  which  surround  it  About 
the  centre  of  the  eye,  but  if  any- 
thing rather  towards  the  narrower 
or  lower  extremity,  there  is  observable  a  round  hollow  body,  of  a  diffe- 
rent appearance  from  the  other  structures  of  the  eye  surrounding  it. 
The  wflills  of  this  hollow  structure  are  somewhat  obscured  by  their 
granular  appearance,  although  they  can  be  seen  with  sufficient  dis- 
tinctness to  inclose  a  central  cavity.  They  are  about  one-fourth 
thicker  than  either  the  non-involuted  or  involuted  portion  of  tlie 
optic  vesicle,  and  are  nearly  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  cavity 
inclosed  by  them.  When  the  microscope  is  brought  into  focus  on  the 
surface  of  the  lens,  a  circular  aperture,  about  an  eightieth  of  a  line  in 
diameter,  is  observable  near,  but  somewhat  inferior,  to  its  centre.  It 
may  here  be  remarked,  that  the  position  of  this  aperture  is  liable  to 
vary,  sometimes  being  central,  sometimes,  as  in  this  instance,  more  or 
less  eccentric.  The  lens  is  directly  surrounded  by  the  involuted 
portion  of  the  primary  optic  vesicle,  except  at  the  inferior  third  of  its 
circumference,  where  both  portions  of  the  optic  vesicle  are  awanting, 
constituting  in  &ct  the  fissure  of  the  eye,  to  be  more  particularly 
noticed  liereafter.  With  regard  to  the  optic  vesicle,  the  involuted 
portion,  as  mentioned  above,  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  lens  in 
the  upper  three-fourths  or  four-fifths  of  its  circumference;  for,  arrived 
at  the  inferior  circumference  of  the  lens,  it  leaves  it,  and  proceeds 
downwards  to  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  eye,  where  it  turns  out- 
wards, and  is  continued  into  the  outer  or  non-involuted  part  of  the 
optic  vesicle.  As  the  involuted  portion  of  the  optic  vesicle  converges 
somewhat  in  its  progress  downwards  from  either  side  of  the  lens,  a 
triangular  space  results,  the  base  of  which  is  formed  by  the  lens,  the 
sides  by  the  descending  crura,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of  the  involuted 
portion  of  the  optic  vesicle.  The  outer  or  non-involuted  portion  of 
the  optic  vesicle,  commencing  at  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  eye, 
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whei*ey  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  coutinuotis  with  the  inner  involuted 
portion,  proceeds  upwards  in  contact  with  the  latter  as  far  as  the 
saperior  circumference  of  the  lens,  but  here  leaves  it,  and  mounts 
upwards  to  the  superior  border  of  the  eye,  which  indeed  it  alone 
constitutes.  It  then  descends  on  the  other  side  of  the  eye,  again 
comes  in  contact  with  the  inner  involuted  portion  at  the  superior 
border  of  the  lens,  and  pursues  its  course  downwards  to  the  inferior 
extremity  of  the  eye,  where  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  inner 
portion  at  the  side  of  the  fissure  opposite  to  that  from  which  we 
commenced  to  describe  it.  The  space  thus  formed  at  the  superior  ex- 
tremity of  the  eye  is  semilunar  in  form,  and  is  a  portion  of  the  cavity  of 
the  primitive  optic  vesicle,  but  it  is  soon  obliterated  by  the  two  portions 
of  the  latter  coming  in  contact  with  each  other.  The  involuted  and 
non-involuted  portions  are  nearly  of  equal  thickness,  and  this  is  of 
the  more  importance  to  observe,  since,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  the 
inner  portion  subsequently  attains  an  enormous  relative  thickness. 

Such  was  the  appearance  presented  by  the  eye  at  this  stage  when 
seen  from  the  side.  When  now  the  embryo  was  placed  upon  its 
ventral  sur&u»,  which,  owing  to  the  great  curvature  of  the  head,  requires 
some  care  and  perseverance  to  effect,  a  view 
of  the  eye  was  obtained  completely  explanatory 
of  the  origin  of  the  lens.  The  lens — ^namely,  of 
an  elliptical  form,  and  composed  of  thick,  distinct 
walls,  inclosing  an  elliptic^  cavity,  and  covered 
at  its  free  surface  by  an  attenuated  portion  of 
the  homy  lamina — is  seen  lying  in  a  socket  or  in- 
version of  the  outer  wall  of  the  optic  vesicle  (Fig.  7).  That  the  socket 
in  which  the  lens  is  lying  is  really  an  involuted  portion  of  the  optic 
vesicle  is  proved,  firstly,  by  their  being  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
distinct  line  of  demarcation;  and,  secondly,  by  the  fact  that  it  is  seen 
to  be  continuous  with  the  outer  non-involuted  portion  at  the  margin 
of  the  lens.  In  the  outer  or  free  wall  of  the  lens  a  canal,  equalling 
in  diameter  that  of  the  aperture  seen  on  the  surfiice  of  the  latter  when 
viewed  from  the  side,  is  observed  running  from  the  cavity  to  the  free 
surface,  so  that  the  cavity  of  the  lens  is  continuous  with  the  homy 
lamina  covering  the  suiface  of  the  embryo.  The  involuted  portion  of 
the  optic  vesicle  was  not  in  contact  with  the  non-involuted  part,  except 
at  the  place  above-mentioned,  but  was  separated  from  it  by  a  semi- 
lunar space — ^the  altered  cavity  of  the  primitive  optic  vesicle. 

Thus,  then,  thei'e  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  lens  is  a 
product  of  the  tegumentary  system,  and  that  it  is  formed  partly  by  an 
involution,  partly  by  a  thickening  of  the  horny.  Schoeler,*  while 
admitting  that  the  lens  is  developed  from  the  tegumentary  system, 
maintains  that  the  lens  is  alone  formed  by  a  solid  growth  of  the  homy 
lamina,  and  that  the  cavity  with  its  surrounding  walls,  as  described 
above,  is  a  secondary  phenomenon,  dependent  on  the  differentiation  of 
the  primitive  solid  growth.     That  this  is  not  the  case  is  abundantly 

•  Bemak,  E]itw.,p.  73. 
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prored  by  the  exwtenoe  of  a  diBtinct  aperture  on  tlie  tnrhio&  of  tlie 
1«m;  but  it  must  be  obserred  that  this  aperture  does  not  persist 
kmg,  so  that  if  the  embryo  be  uot  examined  at  a  sufficiently  early 
pexiod,  Tory  indistinct,  or  no  trace  of  it  will  be  discoverable. 

Having  thus  seen  how  the  lens  is  formed  as  a  whole,  let  us  next 
inquire  in  what  manner  the  o^mile  and  the  fibres  of  the  organ  are 
developed.  When  the  lens  of  an  embryo  at  the  fifth  or  nxth  day  o£ 
incubatloa  is  examined,  it  is  seen  to  be  made  up  of  three  concentric 
portions  —  an  outer,  middle,  and  centra).  The  latter  corresponds 
to  the  cavity  described  above  as  existing  at  the  first  formation  of 
the  lens,  whilst  the  two  former  correspond  to  the  simple  wall  which 
-endosed  that  cavity ;  or,  to  express  it  in  other  words,  the  latter  has 
now  become  differentiated  into  two,  of  which  the  outer  represents 
ihe  futnre  capsule  of  the  lens,  and  the  inner,  with  the  central  por- 
tion, the  lens  itself.  The  capsule  presents  a  more  homogeneous  and 
clearer  appearance  than  the  lens,  which  is  decidedly  granular,  and  not 
marked  off  from  the  central  portion  by  a  distinct  line  of  demarca- 
tion, but  passes  insensibly  into  it.  At  first  the  lens,  as  was  first 
pointed  out  by  Valentin,*  in  a  sheep  embryo  six  lines  in  length, 
consists  of  large  round  vesicles  like  oil-drops,  between  which  there 
are  small  corpuscles  disposed  in  a  scutiform  manner.  KdUikerl*  found 
the  lens  in  a  sheep  embryo  seven  lines  long  to  be  entirely  composed 
of  small  nucleated  cells,  and  in  a  human  embryo  ei^t  or  nine  weeks 
old,  the  whole  lens  was  made  up  of  delicate  fusiform  cells.  The 
large  vesicles,  first  described  by  Valentin,  would  seem  to  have  a  very 
short  existence,  for  although  they  are  readily  seen  at  the  end  of  the 
first  week,  I  have  not  been  able  to  see  them  at  the  commencement 
of  the  third.  In  the  second  week,  the  fibres  of  the  lens  appear  in 
the  centre,  and  are  surrounded  by  the  corpuscles  above  mentioned. 
According  to  Valentin,^  the  fibres  arise  by  these  corpuscles  arranging 
themselves  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  and  coalescing ;  so  that  even  in 
the  adult,  traces  of  constrictions  are  visible  on  their  walls.  It  is  to 
Meyer,§  however,  that  science  is  indebted  for  the  true  explanation  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  fibres  of  the  lens  are  formed.  Accoixling  to 
him,  the  lens  of  newiy-bom  animals  presents  a  disc-shaped  lamina 
situated  in  the  equatorial  plane.  It  exhibits  a  turbid,  milky  appear- 
ance, contrasting  strongly  with  the  clear  aspect  of  the  remaining 
portioBS  of  the  lens.  I^us  lamina,  however,  is  not  straight,  but  pre- 
sents a  slight  convexity  towards  the  anterior  section  of  the  kns.  This 
disc,  to  ^ich  Meyer  gives  the  name  nuclear  zone  {kemzone),  is  com- 
posed of  a  collection  of  the  nuclei  of  the  fibres  of  the  lens.  On 
hardening  the  lens  of  a  newly-pupped  dog  by  boiling,  Meyer  made  a 
thin  section  corresqxmding  to  the  equatorial  plane  of  the  lens.  When 
this  had  been  rendered  transparent  by  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  the 
part  corresponding  to  the  nuclear  sone  represented  itself  as  a  band 
0-3324 — 0*0166  of  an  inch  in  width,  extending  from  the  sharp  border 
of  the  one  side  of  the  lens  to  that  of  the  other  side,  and  at  the  same 

•  Handbneh  der  Entw.,  p.  203.    1839. 
t  lOkrotkoplaohe  Anatomie.  Band  U.  p.  780.    1854.  X  Loe.  cit. 
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time  exhibited  a  slight  oonvexity  towards  the  anterior  aspect  of  the 
lens.  This  nuclear  zone  was  composed  of  nuclei  included  in  the  fibres 
of  the  lens,  and  what  is  of  more  importance,  only  a  single  nucleus 
appertained  to  each  fibre.  Important  differences  were  observable 
among  the  individual  nuclei,  those  of  the  outermost  laminae  being  oval 
(0-0063— 0*0090  of  a  line  long,  and  0-0032—0  0048  of  a  Une  broad), 
possessing  one  to  two  nucleoli  0*0012 — 0*0016  of  a  line  in  •diameter, 
and  being  clear  and  smooth  at  the  edges;  further  inwards,  no  nucleoli 
were  any  longer  observable,  and  the  nuclei  themselves  had  a  turbid 
and  shrank  appearance.  Their  contours  gradually  passed  from  the 
oval  to  the  circular  form,  and  their  diameters  gradually  decreased  until 
they  appeared  as  so  many  points.  In  the  centre  no  nuclei  were  ob- 
servable in  the  fibres. 

Kolliker*  has  confirmed  the  observations  of  Meyer,  and  pointed  out 
a  very  curious  circumstance — ^namely,  that  in  newly-bom  animals  at 
least,  as  well  as  in  adults,  the  ceUs  of  the  inner  surfe^e  of  the  capsule 
furnish  the  materials  for  the  foimation  of  the  fibres  of  the  lens.  All 
these  cells,  however,  are  not  concerned  in  the  formation  of  the  organ, 
but,  as  Meyer  correctly  states,  only  those  of  the  free  border  of  the 
epithelium.  The  process  of  the  formation  of  the  fibres  of  the  lens  is 
thus  described  by  KoUiker : 

"The  outermost  cells  first  become  prolonged  backwards  in  the  direction 
of  the  meridian  of  the  lens ;  at  the  same  time  they  become  flattened  and  thin, 
when  they  occupy  a  more  or  less  oblique  position — also  grow  forwards,  and 
thus  come  to  he  with  their  anterior  extremity  on  the  inner  side  of  the  epi- 
thelium." 

As  this  process  goes  on,  the  fibres  so  formed  are  pushed  inwards  by 
the  formation  of  other  cells,  and  ultimately  assume  the  usual  cha- 
racters of  the  fibres  of  the  lens.  From  this,  then,  it  would  appear  that 
each  fibre  of  the  lens  is,  so  to  speak,  a  single  enormous  cell,  the  nucleus 
of  which  remains  stationary  at  the  equator  of  the  lens.  According  to 
Kblliker,t  Leydig  has  also  found  the  same  to  hold  good  in  fishes,  so  that 
in  the  vertebrate  animals  at  least  it  would  appear  to  obtain  uni- 
versally. 

Having  thus  traced  the  development  of  the  lens  as  far  as  the  limits 
of  this  paper  will  allow,  let  us  retrograde  a  little,  and  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  the  fissure  so  frequently  referred  to  above ;  and  as  I  believe  we 
shall  find  this  in  the  manner  in  which  the  vitreous  humour  arises,  I 
shall  in  the  first  instance  notice  the  various  views  entertained  by 
difierent  observers  of  its  mode  of  formation,  and  then  proceed  to  de- 
scribe what  I  myself  have  observed. 

With  regard  to  the  fissure^  Y.  £ar{  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  no 
real  fissure,  and  states  that 

"  The  middle  of  the  projecting  borders  of  the  fold  is  thin,  but  presents  dis- 
tinct continuity.  Close  oeside  the  attenuated  stripe  the  retina  is  thickened  so 
as  to  form  two  swellings.  The  choroid  beneath  this  fold  contains  no  pigment, 
is  not,  however,  interrupted,  but  forms  a  continuous  membrane  which  can  be 

*  Loe.  elt.,p<  781.  t  Loe  dt.,  p.  733. 
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separated  as  such  from  the  sclerotic.  SabseqneDtlj,  however,  the  choroid  passes 
into  the  fissure,  and  ultiniatelj,atthe  termination  of  embryonic  life,  passes  through 
the  fissure  as  a  prolongation,  and  forms  the  pecten  of  the  eye  of  the  bird." 

According  to  HuacLke,*  the  fissure  coincides  in  its  formation  with 
the  first  appearance  of  the  eya     He  thus  describes  its  origin : 

"  The  posterior  border  of  the  optic  dilatation,  which  formerly  ran  parallel 
with  the  anterior  border,  obtains  a  direction  which  is  convex  anteriorly,  and,  as 
also  in  part,  the  inferior  border,  which  runs  obliauely  from  below,  and  from 
within  upwards  and  outwards.  Towards  the  middle,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
inclined  chiefly  towards  the  inferior  part  of  the  optic  fossa,  and  then  the  fissuro 
of  the  eye  arises  out  of  the  previous  communication." 

Bischoff,  and  with  him  Qray^t  are  of  opinion  that 

**  The  fissure  is  connected  with  the  separation  which  is  effected  between  the 
ocular  vesicle  and  the  peduncle  by  which  it  is  connected  with  the  cerebral  cell, 
the  fissure  at  first  being  wide,  and  extending  as  far  as  the  anterior  part,  at  its 
inferior  and  inner  side ;  but  as  the  tubular  portion  of  the  protrusion  becomes 
more  solidified  and  connected  into  tlie  true  optic  nerve,  the  fissure  becomes 
much  narrowed." 

The  fissure  appears  to  occur  in  all  vertebrate  animals,  and  has  been 
seen  in  them  by  Malpighi,  Kuhleraann,  Haller,  Wusberg,  Autenrieth, 
Sommering,  Meckel,  Emmert,  Cams,  Trevirauus,  Huschke,  Ammon, 
Miiller,  O^heidt,  Valentin,  &c. ',%  but  Ilathke§  could  not  perceive  a 
trace  of  it  in  the  Blennius  viviparus. 

With  respect  to  the  formation  of  the  vitreons  humour,  Tarious 
opinions  have  likewise  been  entertained.     Bai*||  remarks: 

"  The  vesicle  of  the  retina  does  not  possess  so  thin  contents  as  the  cerebral 
vesicle,  but  a  thick  albumen,  which  after  being  treated  with  alcohol,  can  be 
separated  entire." 

And  in  another  place  says  :ir 

"The  fluid  part  of  the  constricted  optic  vesicle  becomes  thicker  and 
thicker,  and  coagulates  partly  at  the  place  where  the  eyeball  adjoins  the  outer 
surface  of  the  embryo  to  form  the  crystalline  lens,  but  inwards  from  this  part 
to  form  the  vitreous  humour." 

Huschke,**  in  speaking  of  the  formation  of  the  vitreons  hnmoiir, 
says: 

"  There  runs  from  the  cerebral  vesicle  as  a  continuation  of  it  a  canal,  which 
dilates  itself  anew,  in  order  to  expand  the  rethia  and  convey  thither  the  same  fluid 
which  fills  the  cerebral  cells,  and  which  in  the  adult  merely  moistens  the  inner 
surface  of  the  cerebral  cavities.  This  becomes  transformed  in  the  eye  into  the 
vitreous  humour,  and,  as  is  well  known,  retains  thereby,  especially  m  the  fluid 
vitreous  humour  of  the  lower  vertebrate  animals,  much  the  same  consistence 
and  chemical  properties.  In  the  early  embryo  also  it  is  enclosed  by  no  spccml 
membrane,  a  covering  being  just  as  little  perceptible  on  it  as  on  the  cerebral 
cavities.  If,  now,  the  retina  be  the  analogue  of  the  roof  of  the  cerebral  cavities, 
and  the  vitreous  humour  that  of  the  serum  of  the  brain,  the  assertion  would  not 
be  extravagant  that  the  hyaline  membrane  corresponds  to  the  epithelium  of 
the  ventricles  or  to  the  lamina  mcdullaris,  and  is  the  continuation  of  this  into 
the  eye.    The  vitreous  body  is  ein  in  Zellen  Kr^stallisirtes  Hirntcasser" 

•  Valentin,  loo.  dt.,  p.  187.  f  Loc.  cit,  p.  192. 
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Ammon*  concura  with  Bar  in  his  opinion  of  the  origin  of  the 
Titreous  humour,  maintaining  as  he  does  that  the  fluid  contained  in  the 
primitive  optic  vesicle  not  only  forms  hy  its  differentiation  the  vitreous 
humour,  but  also  the  lens.  Yalentint  says :  '^  The  vitreous  humour 
appears  to  be  a  metamorphosis  of  the  fluid  no  longer  employed  for  the 
formation  of  the  retina;**  and  adds:  "  With  regard  to  the  mode  of  its 
origin  we  are  still  completely  in  the  dark.*'  According  to  Kolliker,^ 
Scholer  discovered  that  the  vitreous  humour  was  not  formed  within 
the  primitive  optic  vesicle^  but  external  to  this,  between  this  and  the 
lens,  and  not  only  so,  but  was  a  production  of  the  skin,  passing  beneath 
and  behind  the  lens  into  the  secoudaiy  optic  vesicle.  Kemak  concurs 
with  Scholer.  Mr.  Goodsir$  is  of  opinion  that  the  vitreous  humour 
develops  itself  between  the  lens  and  the  primitive  optic  vesicle,  but  in 
a  different  manner  from  the  preceding.     He  says : 

"  The  ori^nal  bulb  of  the  eye,  whether  it  be  a  mere  process  of  the  brain,  or, 
as  he  LB  inclmed  to  believe,  partly  a  pulp  developed  on  the  tcgumentary  mem- 
brane, forms  over  its  entire  free  surmce  trausparent  (cuticmar)  structures. 
That  portion  of  the  free  surface  of  the  pulp  which  is  directed  towards  the 
orifice  of  the  eye  follicle  develops  the  lens,  the  cornea,  and  the  vitreous 
humour.  That  portion  again,  in  contact  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  follicle, 
and  which  becomes  choroid,  develops  the  bacillar^r  layer  with  its  rods  and 
cones.  As  the  lens  and  vitreous  hnmour  increase  in  sue,  the  palp  or  retina 
becomes  cup-shaped  and  intermediate  between  the  two  portions  of  the  trans- 
parent structure  developed  from  its  original  spheroidal  surface." 

Such  ai*e  the  various  views  which  have  been  expressed  by  observers, 
as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect  them,  with  regard  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  vitreous  humour ;  and  I  have  thought  proper  not  to  make 
any  critical  remarks  on  them,  as  my  own  views  on  the  subject  will  be 
more  conveniently  given  in  the  following  relation  of  some  observations 
which  I  made  with  reference  to  this  point.  And,  firstly,  I  may  pre- 
mise that  my  observations  lead  me  to  agree  with  Scholer — ^with  this 
difference,  however :  that  the  vitreous  humour  is  not  a  tegumentary 
formation  in  the  same  sense  as  the  lens  is  ;  that  the  vitreous  humour 
is  not  a  growth  from  the  horay  lamina :  that  it  is,  in  short,  a  sub- 
tegumentary  formation.  This  receives  no  small  support  fix>m  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Bowman II  and  YirchowIT  found  that  the  vitreous 
humour  of  newly-born  children  presents  a  very  distinct  and  peculiar 
fibrous  structure,  consisting  of  a  dense  network  of  fibres  which,  at  the 
points  of  junction,  possess  dark,  nucleated  corpuscles,  with,  according 
to  the  latter  observer,  an  homogeneous — ^in  some  places,  slightly 
striated — muciferous  substance  between  them.  The  vitreous  humour 
in  young  subjects  would  thus  appear  to  be  a  kind  of  muciferous  areolar 
tissue,  and  we  shall  see  immediately  that  it  has  the  same  developmental 
value.  It  was  remarked  above,  when  speaking  of  the  lens,  that  the 
latter  does  not  merely  push  back  the  outer  surface  of  the  primitive 
optic  vesicle,  but  that,  in  conjunction  with  this,  it  pushes  the  optic 
vesicle  from  below  upwards,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  the  double  ring  of 
the  latter  surrounding  it,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  to  the  fissure 

•  Loc  cit.,  p.  861.  t  Loo.  dt.,  p.  197.  %  Loc.  cit.,  p.  738. 
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At  the  lower  part.  From  careful  exaaaiDation,  however,  I  have  satisfied 
myself  that,  while  the  lens  has  some  share  in  the  formation  of  the 
fissure,  I  have  equally  satisfied  myself  that  it  does  not  give  rise  to  the 
whole  of  it.  While,  therefore,  the  fissure — or,  rather,  a  part  of  it: 
that  part,  namely,  at  the  free  surflBtoe  of  the  eye,  and  which  is  seen 
when  the  surface  of  the  eye  is  examined  from  the  side — appears  con- 
temporaneously with,  and  is  caused  by,  the  formation  of  the  lens :  the 
internal  or  deeper  portion  is  not  formed  until  a  few  hours  subsequently. 
It  IB  difficult  to  say  when  the  vitreous  humour  commences  to  evolve 
itself;  but  I  think  I  am  not  far  wrong  when  I  state  that  it  does  so 
about  the  fifly-eighth  or  sixtieth  hour — Le.y  when  the  eye  presents  the 

appearances  described  above  when  treating 
Fio.  a.  Fio. ».       of  the  lens — for  although  I  did  not  observe 

it  in  that  embryo,  I  have  seen  it  in  others 
at  an  equal  stage  of  development.  When 
an  embryo  such  as  that  above  referred  to 
is  placed  under  the  microscope,  and  the  focoB 
of  the  instrument  is  brought,  not  on  the  sur- 
face^ but  on  the  deeper  parts  of  the  ^e,  a 
fissure  is  seen  similar  to  that  described 
above,  of  which,  indeed,  it  is  the  continua- 
tion inwards.  On  careful  inspection,  and  with  the  aid  of  careful 
focussing,  it  is  seen  that  this  fissnre  is  of  no  great  depth  —  not 
measuring  so  much  from  above  downwards  as  that  portion  beneath  the 
lens — and  that  it  is  bounded  at  the  sides  by  a  double  lamina^  but 
superiorly  by  only  a  single  one.  The  inner  lamina  is  evidently  an  in- 
voluted portion  of  the  optic  vesicle  resembling  the  inner  incomplete 
ring  immediately  surrounding  the  lens,  for  it  can  be  traced  into  the 
outer  at  the  lower  maigin  of  the  fissura  The  superior  border  of  the 
involuted  portion  doesnot^  at  this  period,  extend  so  high  as  the  inferior 
border  of  the  lens  j  but  subsequently  it  extends  higher  than  this,  and 
does  not  cease  in  its  progress  upwards  and  backwards  until  it  has 
reached  the  superior  and  posterior  walls  of  the  o^^tic  vesicle.  Of 
coivse  the  whole  process  of  this  inversion  cannot  be  seen  by  merely 
examining  the  eye  in  the  manner  above  indicated,  and  in  order  to 
this  it  is  requisite  to  make  sections — especially  aniero-posterior  ones — 
of  the  organ.  I  may  here  remark,  that  on  more  than  one  occasion 
when  examining  the  eye  from  above — ^the  embryo  being  placed  on  its 
ventral  surface — I  have  seen  the  involuted  portion  of  the  optic  vesicle, 
which,  when  the  embryo  was  inspected  immediately  on  taking  it  from 
the  egg,  lay  in  direct  contact  with  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens, 
recede  from  the  latter,  so  that  a  clear  semilunar  space  was  left  between 
the  two.  This  separation  was  apparently  owing  to  the  rapid  evapora- 
tion from  the  exposed  surface  of  the  embryo ;  and  had  I  not  obser\'ed 
the  formation  of  the  wmUunar  space,  I  would  have  been  rery  apt,  as 
perhaps  others  have,  to  regard  this  as  the  first  indication  of  the  vitreous 
humour.  The  fissure — or  rather  the  cavity  of  the  secondary  optic 
vesicle— is  filled  with  a  granular,  slightly-striated  blastema,  continuous 
with  that  surrounding  the  eye,  of  which,  indeed,  it  forms  a  part.    The 
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fiaanre  in  the  farther  progress  of  development  becomes  narrower,  but 
is  obserrable,  up  to  near  the  termination  of  embiyooic  life,  by  the  lihick: 
pigment  of  the  choroid  being  deficient  at  that  part — ^the  closure  taking 
place  from  belbre  backwards  just  as  it  forms  in  the  same  direction. 
It  exists  permanenUj  in  the  eye  of  the  oo^  bat  only  implicates  the 
retina,  the  other  tonics  being  entire  ;  for  it  is  a  circumstance  worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  coats  of  the  eye  close  from  without  inwardly 
apparently  in  conformity  with  the  general  law  that  structures  of  higher 
oiganization  axe  more  difficult  of  repair  than  those  which  belong  to  a 
lower  type. 

Besides  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  fissure  merely  as  a  develop- 
mental phenomenon,  it  is  also  worthy  of  attenticm  as  expkuning  the 
oocunence  of  that  rather  rare  malfomution  to  which  the  name  Cok>- 
boma  has  been  given.  For  an  account  of  this  condition  I  may  be 
allowed  to  refer  to  Glescheidt's*  and  Hannover'st  descriptions  of  it  in 
individuals  in  whom  they  had  an  of^iortunity  of  examining  the  eye 
after  death. 

Contemponmeoiisly  with  the  formation  of  the  fissure,  a  similar  pro- 
cess takes  place  in  the  hollow  pedicle,  the  latter  being  tnmsfonned  into 
a  donble^walled  groove,  or  incomplete  tube,  by  the  surrounding  tiasoe 
pushing  the  lower  wall  upwards  against  the  upper  wall.  The  fissure 
so  formed  is  just  a  oontinuation  of  that  of  the  eye  itself,  its  involuted 
portion  being  continuous  with  the  involuted  portion  of  the  optic  vesicle^ 
and  the  non-involuted  part  with  coneuponding  lamina  of  ocular  vesidor 
jBy  this  means  we  obtain  an  explanation  of  the  otherwise  remarkable 
sodden  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve  to  form  the  retina,  and  at  the- 
same  time  of  the  position  of  the  laige  artery  of  the  retinay  which,  as 
is  well  known,  occupies  the  oentre  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  in  the 
embryo  passes  forwards  through  the  vitreous  humour  to  the  posterior 
surfiice  of  the  lens.  The  fissure  of  the  optic  nerve  closes  about  the 
fifth  day,  when  the  choroid  begins  to  appear ;  and  since  the  changes 
which  subsequently  take  place  in  it  do  not  concern  us  in  our  present 
inquiry,  we  shall  dismiss  the  subject  with  this  brief  notice  of  its  : 
development. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  eye  in  the  embiyo  described  above 
was  pyriform,  or  oval,  and  that  this  was  owing  to  the  prolongation 
downwards  of  the  walla  of  the  optic  vesicle  forming  the  sides  of  the 
fissure.  This  shape,  which  is  generally  assumed  about  the  fifty-fifth 
hour,  continues  up  to  about  the  fifth  day.  At  this  time,  the  walls 
bounding  the  fissure,  instead  of  being  double,  as  heretofore,  become 
single  ;  lor,  contemporaneously  with  its  closure  by  the  approximation 
of  its  bounding  walls,  the  latter  reach  the  equator  of  the  eye;  and 
when  this  has  been  effected,  the  pupillary  border  of  the  seoondaij 
optic  vesicle  is  no  longer  pyriform,  but  circular.  When  the  eye  hiHi 
assumed  this  form,  the  rudiments  of  all  its  coats  have  been  laid  down, 
with  the  exception  of  the  iris ;  and,  owing  to  the  deposition  of  the 
black  pigment  of  the  choroid,  the  examination  of  it  is  rendered  some- 
what difficult.     It  will  be  convenient  to  examine  the  development  of 

*  Aminoii*!  Zeitschiift,  Band  ir,  p.  i36.  t  MiiUer*t  AiehiF,  p.  482.    1846. 
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Uie  different  coats  in  the  following  order : — ^I.  The  retina.  II.  The 
choroid.  IIL  The  sclerotic  and  cornea.  lY.  The  papillary  and 
capsalo-pupillary  membranes. 

L  With  regzurd  to  the  retina^  we  have  seen  that  the  primitive  optic 
vesicle,  owing  to  the  formation  of  the  lens  from  the  horny  lamiua,  and 
of  the  vitreous  humour  from  the  blastema  surrounding  it  at  the  infe- 
rior circumference,  is  obliterated,  and  a  secondary  one  formed,  which, 
unlike  the  primitive,  possesses  double  instead  of  single  walls.     At  the 
commencement  of  the  formation  of  the  latter  both  walls  are  of  equal 
thickness,  but  soon,  and  before  the  involution  is  completed,  the  inverted 
portion  becomes  thicker  than  the  outer.     This  excess  in  thickness  of 
the  inner  over  the  outer  wall  goes  on  increasing  till  the  former  is  four 
or  five,  or  even  more,  times  thicker  than  the  latter.     This  great  dis- 
proportion is  increased  by  the  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  outer 
decreases  in  thickness,  so  that  when  the  pigmentary  matter  of  the 
choroid  is  deposited,  it  can  only  be  seen  as  a  delicate  lamina  beneath  that 
membrane,  and  continuous  with  the  inner  lamina  of  the  secondary 
optic  vesicle  at  the  margin  of  the  lens.     Remak,*  indeed,  maintains 
that  this  outer  lamina  takes  no  part  in  the  formation  of  the  retinay 
but  is  converted  into  the  choroid.     This  strange  metamorphosis  is  not 
what  we  should  d  priori  expect  ]  and  accordingly,  in  a  number  of 
embryos  which  I  examined  after  the  appearance  of  the  choroid,  with 
special  reference  to  this  point,  I  found,  as  stated  above,  a  thin  lamina 
immediately  beneath  the  choroid,  which,  at  the  margin  of  the  lens,  was 
seen  to  be  continuous  with  the  thick  inner  lamina  of  the  optic  vesicle. 
From  this  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  with  Huschke,  and  other  observers^ 
that  the  inner  lamina  forma  the  retina  proper,  while  the  outer  forma 
the  bacillary  layer.     KoUiker  is  inclined  to  concur  with  Kemak,  not 
from  direct  observation,  but  from  the  relation  of  the  bacillary  layer  to 
the  other  laminae  of  the  retina,  as  first  pointed  out  by  H.  Miiller— the 
relation,  vis.,  that  the  rods  and  cones  do  not  form  an  isolated  lamina 
upon  the  surfiu^,  but  are  continued  inwards  to  the  membrana  limitansy 
by  means  of  MiUlerian  fibres,  as  they  are  called.     While  this  may  be 
adduced  as  an  argument  in  £Givour  of  Bemak's  view,  it  may,  with  equal 
propriety,  be  brought  forward  in  support  of  the  other ;  for  admitting, 
as  Miiller  and  KbUiker  believe,  that  the  Mullerian  fibres  are  the  united 
processes  of  the  cells  constituting  the  different  layers  of  the  retina,  it 
is  evident  that  the  cells  composing  the  outer  layer  of  the  optic  vesicle 
may,  from  its  dose  contact  with  the  inner,  readily  send  processes 
inwards;  and  further,  the  circumstance  that  in  the  fully-developed 
retina  the  bacillary  layer  readily  detaches  itself  from  the  rest  of  the 
retina,  is,  I  think,  decidedly  opposed  to  Remakes  view  that  the  inner 
involuted  portion  of  the  optic  vesicle  alone  forms  the  entire  retina* 
Bathke^  who  supposes  that  the  involuted  portion  of  the  optic  vesicle  is 
absorbed,  as  he  never  observed  it  to  come  in  contact  with  the  outer 
portion,  says : 

"  Like  the  wall  of  the  greater  part  of  the  brain,  that  of  the  eje,  so  far  as 
it  can  be  regarded  as  an  appendage  of  the  former,  becomes  distinctly  differea- 

•  Loe.  dt.,  p.  72. 
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tiated  into  two  different  layers,  of  which  the  one  appears  as  a  continuation  of 
the  nervous  layer  of  the  brain,  the  other  a  continuation  of  the  membranous 
layer  of  tluit  organ." 

This  view  is,  in  my  opinion,  untenable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  incon- 
trovertible  fact,  that  the  involuted  portion  forms  a  part  at  least  of  the 
retina ;  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  Rathke,  believing,  as  he  did, 
that  the  involuted  portion  was  absorbed,  should  not  have  perceived  the 
thin  lamina  beneath  the  choroid,  and  have  mistaken  the  thick  involuted 
portion  for  the  outer  part  of  the  optic  vesicle.  Mr.  Goodsir,  who  does 
not  coincide  with  Kblliker  as  to  the  nervous  nature  of  the  bacillary 
layer  and  of  the  Miillerian  fibres,  holds,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  rodis 
and  cones  are  cuticular  structures  deposited  upon  the  bulb  of  the  eye. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  I  am  certain  that  the  outer  portion  of  the  optic 
vesicle  takes  part  in  the  formation  of  the  retina,  and,  from  what  J. 
have  seen,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  forms  the  bacillary  layer. 
We  hold,  therefore,  that  the  secondary  optic  vesicle  is  all  expended  in 
the  formation  of  the  retina,  the  inner  lamina  forming  the  retina  propei*, 
the  outer  the  bacillary  layer,  with  its  rods  and  cones.  Whether,  as 
Kolliker  maintains,  the  rods  and  cones  are  nervous  structures,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say ;  but  certainly  the  mode  of  their  development  seems  to 
countenance  such  an  idea,  although  it  must  be  admitted  they  do  not, 
as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Qoodsir,  present  the  microscopic  characters  of 
nervous  tissue. 

The  retina  continues  to  increase  in  thickness,  and  assumes  a  floccn- 
lent  aspect.  It  is  not,  however,  equally  thick  in  all  ite  extent,  but 
that  portion  lying  upon  the  ciliary  processes  becomes  very  thin,  and 
ultimately  constitutes  the  pars  ciliaris  retime,  as  described  by  Kolliker. 
Rathke  states  that  the  retina  not  only  extends  as  hx  forwards  as  the 
margin  of  the  lens,  but ''  passes  into  a  very  delicate  membrane  lying 
upon  the  posterior  half  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens.**  I  am  not  aware 
that  any  other  observer  has  seen  anything  similar  to  this^  and  certainly 
I  never  have  myself. 

II.  The  choroid,  as  has  been  more  than  once  remarked,  appears 
about  the  fifth  day  by  the  deposition  of  a  brownish*black  granular 
matter,  in  the  tissue  immediately  in  contact  with  the  retina.  We  have 
already  become  acquainted  with  Remak's  and  Rathke*s  views  of 
the  developmental  value  of  this  membrane,  and  accordingly  they  need 
not  be  brought  forward  here.  The  deposition  of  the  pigment  first 
commences  anteriorly  at  the  margin  of  the  lens,  and  proceeds  baok^ 
wards  to  the  fundus  of  the  eye.  According  to  Valentin,  round, 
colourless,  transparent  corpuscles  are  first  deposited,  which  are  the 
future  pigment  cells.  Pigment  granules  of  a  black  colour  are  soon 
deposited  at  their  periphery,  so  that  the  cells  are  colourless  and  trans- 
parent in  the  middle,  but  dark  and  opaque  at  their  periphery.  The 
choroid  at  this  period  presents  a  b^utiful  appearance  when  placed 
under  the  microscope,  appearing  as  if  it  had  been  perforated  uniformly 
by  a  very  fine  needle,  or  as  the  spaces  as  well  as  the  bounding  dark 
lines  subsequently  become  polygonal --generally  hexagonal  or  pen- 
tagonal—exhibiting a  honeycomb  aspect.     These  apparent  apertures 
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or  dear  points  eyidently  coireapond  to  the  colourless  non-pigmentated 
centres  of  the  cdls.  The  pigment  granules  are  at  first  exoeedinglj' 
minute,  and  when  set  free  in  water,  exhibit  active  molecular  move* 
ments.  The  cells  soon  become  filled  with  pigment,  so  that  they  cannot 
be  seen  till  the  pigment  has  been  removed  to  some  extent.  The 
vessels  of  the  choroid  ap})ear  at  a  subsequent  period,  but  I  have  not 
watched  their  development.  On  examining  the  eye  of  an  embryo  at. 
the  end  of  the  first  week  without  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  a  dark 
ring,  interrupted  iuferiorly,  is  seen  surrounding  the  lens.  At  first 
sight  it  would  seem  as  if  the  iris  had  been  already  formed,  but  on 
mioroscoptcal  examination  it  is  observed  to  be  only  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  choroid.  When  the  eye  is  removed  from  its  socket,  the 
interruption  at  the  inferior  circumference  is  seen  extending  backwards, 
to  the  optic  nerve.  At  the  end  of  the  second  week,  the  deficiency  of 
t'ae  pigment  of  the  choroid  can  still  be  traced  from  the  pupillary  border 
backwards  to  the  optic  nerve,  but  the  anterior  part  is  almost  if  not 
actually  fiUed  up,  being  indicated  only  by  a  line,  while  the  posterior  part- 
is still  wide.  There  is  one  curious  circumstance  connected  with  this,  and 
that  IB,  that  the  transition  between  the  closed  and  unclosed  portions  is 
very  abrupt,  the  commencement  of  the  one  and  the  termination  of  the 
other  being  marked  out  by  a  curved  line,  the  concavity  of  which  looks 
towards  the  optic  nerve.  The  fissure  does  not  dose  entirdy  till  the 
termination  of  the  period  of  incubation,  and  in  some  cases  not  till  a 
later  period.  The  dliary  processes  make  thdr  appearance  about  the 
eighth  or  tenth  day,  and,  as  Ammon  first  pointed  out  in  the  eye  of  the 
human  embryo,  are  oecaaioned  by  a  puckering,  as  it  were,  of  the 
choroid  around  the  lens.  As  they  are  placed  in  a  radiated  manner 
around  the  lens,  the  spaces  between  the  folds  are  wider  at  their  dr- 
cnmlerenoe  than  at  the  margin  of  the  lens;  but  this  is  in  some  degree 
compensated  by  the  bifurcating  of  the  folds. 

III.  Sderotie  and  Cornea, — ^The  former  is  present  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  is  formed  from  the  blastema  surrounding  the  optic  veside. 
At  first  both  coats  are  exceedingly  thin  and  equally  transparent,  and 
so  closely  do  they  resemble  each  other  up  to  near  the  end  of  embr^'ouic 
life^  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  diE»tinguiah  them  from  each 
other  were  it  not  that  the  anterior  maigin  of  the  choroid  indicates 
where  the  one  terminates  and  the  other  commences.  The  scla:otic  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  exist  as  a  sepumble  lamina  till  about  the  fifth  day, 
when  the  choroid  has  made  its  aj^acance,  while  the  rudiments  of  the 
cornea,  properly  so  called,  are  formed  at  a  still  later  period.  When 
an  eml»yo,  namely,  is  examined,  at  the  fifth  day  of  incubation,  4roni 
behind,  the  embiyo  lying  upon  its  ventral  suri'ace,  the  lens  is  seen 
covered  by  a  thin  lamina  continuous  with  the  homy  lamina,  of  which,, 
indeed,  it  is  merdy  a  part  But  this  is  evidently  not  the  future 
cornea,  for  at  dther  side  of  the  lens  a  triangular  portion  of  tissue  con- 
tinuous with  that  surrounding  the  eye, — in  other  words^  with  the 
sclerotic,  is  seen  growing  inwards  between  the  homy  lamina  and  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  lens.  This  process  continues  till  the  whole  of 
the  homy  lamina  is  raised  from  the  lens,  so  that  the  homy  lamina 
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comes  to  oocnpj  the  position  of  the  epiiheliiim  oovmng  the  ante* 
nor  snr&ce  of  the  cornea,  while  the  cornea  proper  is  mer^y  a 
prolongation  forwards  of  the  sclerotic.  At  this  eaiiy  period  the 
chamber  of  the  eye  does  not  exist,  the  anterior  sarfitce  of  the  lens 
being  intimately  nnited  with  the  posterior  sorface  of  the  cornea,  and 
it  is  not  until  some  time  after  the  iris  has  begun  to  develop  itself  that 
the  lens  separates  itself  entirely  from  the  oomea.  From  this  it  follows 
that  the  eomea  is  not  a  t^gnmentary  stroctarein  the  same  sense  as  the 
lens  is,  its  epithelium  only  having  the  same  derdopmental  value. 
With  the  farther  growth  ol  the  eye,  the  sclerotic  and  cornea  grow 
thicks,  and  assume  more  and  more  the  characters  they  possess  in  the 
adult.  Whether  the  sclerotic  is  deficient  at  the  fissnie  of  the  eye  at 
the  period  when  it  first  exists  as  a  separable  membrane  I  do  not 
know,  but  if  so,  it  must  close  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  the 
choroid,  for  at  the  end  of  the  second  week,  when  the  fissure  of  the 
latter  is  stiU  persistent,  it  may  be  tcaoed  over  it  as  a  distinct  mem* 
braDe. 

IV.  PupiSoTy  tmd  Capmdo'pupUkay  Membrmnee, — ^The  eapsulo- 
pupillary  membrane  was  first  discovered  by  W.  Hunter.     He  says : 

"  The  artery  of  the  crystalline  capsule  does  not  terminate  at  the  great  circle 
of  that  humour.  Its  small  branches  pass  that  circle,  and  run  a  very  little  way 
on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  crystalline  humour  before  the  noints  of  the 
eilisry  procteses ;  then  they  leave  the  huaioar,  sd^  run  forwards,  supported 
on  a  very  delieate  membrane,  to  lose  themsdves  in  the  meni^ratta  pupilus."* 

This  observation  would  seem  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  till 
J.  Miiller  discovered  it  anew.  According  to  Henlet,  it  arises  along 
with  the  pupillary  membrane  from  the  anterior  surfMe  of  the  iris ; 
from  here  it  proceeds  backwai^ds,  without  being  connected  to  the 
neighbouring  parts,  to  the  posterior  chamber  of  the  eye,  and  becomes 
connected  with  the  anterior  sur&ce  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens  at  the 
part  where  the  inner  part  oi  the  sonule  of  Zinn  is  situated.  But  it 
does  not  stop  here,  but  proceeds  to  cover  the  posterior  surface  c^  the 
capsule  of  the  len&  The  lens  is  thus  enclosed  in  a  shut  sac,  to  which 
Valentin  has  given  the  name  capsulo-pupillary  sac.  In  young  pig 
embryos,  according  to  Henle,  the  lens  is  enclosed  in  a  vascular  capsule, 
the  anterior  surface  of  which  is  in  contact  with  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  cornea.  When  now  the  iris  begins  to  grow  from  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  choroid  and  the  lens  to  recede  from  the  cornea,  the 
anterior  part  of  the  sac  is  impinged  upon  by  the  iris,  and  so  gives  rise 
to  the  pupillary  membrane,  and  to  its  continuation  backwards,  the 
capsulo-pupillary  membrane.  Valentin^  and  Reich  have  confirmed 
these  observations,  while  Arnold  denies  the  existence  of  a  capsulo- 
pupillary  membrane.  Of  course  he  admits  the  existence  of  the  vascular 
expansion  on  the  posterior  surftoe  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  but  denies 
that.it  is  continued  forwards  to  the  anterior  surfi^oe  of  the  iris.  He 
adduces  the  following  reason,  among  others,  lor  its  non-existence: 

**  The  hyaloid  membrane  is  attached  so  firmly  to  the  circumference  of  the 

*  Medical  CommenUiiet,  p.  68.    1777. 
t  De  Membrana  PupiUmrl.    Bonn,  1832.  X  Loc.  cit.,  p.  202. 
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lens,  that  they  cannot  be  separated  from  each  other,  even  by  maceration ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  it  abo  covers  the  anterior  surface  of  the  capsnle.  How  is  it 
possible,  t-hen,  that  a  membrane  can  pass  between  the  capsule  of  the  lens  and 
the  insertion  of  tlie  hyaloid  membrane  to  the  posterior  wail  P"* 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  after  many  inveatigationa,  I  have  beea 
unable  to  see  the  capsulo-pupillary  membrane  in  the  chick  embryo. 
However,  as  the  eye  of  the  kktter  is  not  well  adapted  for  its  detec- 
tion, and  as  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  mammalian  embryos^  I 
must  content  myself  with  the  above  brief  notice  of  it. 

The  principal  results  which  we  have  arrived  at  in  the  investigation 
into  the  development  of  the  eye  may  be  briefly  set  down  under  the 
following  propositions : 

1.  That  the  eye,  as  it  primarily  presents  itself  is  a  lateral  protrusion 
of  the  anterior  cerebral  oelL 

2.  That  owing  to  the  development  of  the  lens  and  of  the  vitreous 
humour,  the  cavity  of  this  protrusion  is  obliterated,  the  lower  and 
anterior  walls  being  pushed  upwards  and  backwards  against  the 
superior  and  posterior  walls,  so  that  a  secondary  cavity,  or  the 
secondary  optic  vesicle,  as  it  is  called,  is  produced. 

3.  That  the  whole  of  the  optic  vesicle,  both  the  involuted  and  non- 
involuted  portions,  go  to  form  the  retina,  and  that  the  latter  probably 
gives  rise  to  the  bacillaiy  layer. 

4.  That  the  lens  is  an  involution  of  the  homy  lamina,  and  that 
while  it  pushes  the  optic  vesicle  from  without  inwuxis^  it  principally 
acts  from  below  upwards. 

5.  That  the  vitreous  humour  is  a  sub-tegumentary  formation,  and 
is,  with  the  lens,  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  the  fissure  of  the  eye. 

6.  That  the  choroid  and  sclerotic  are  formed  from  the  blastema 
surrounding  the  optic  vesicle. 

7.  That  the  cornea  Is  a  continuation  forwards  of  the  sderotic,  and 
that  its  epithelium  only  has  the  same  developmental  value  as  the  lens* 

Art.  II. 

An  ExperimerUal  Inquiry  inio  the  Function  of  the  Supra-Renal 
Capiulee,  and  tfievr  euppoeed  Connexion  with  Bronzed  Skin.  By 
George  Hablet,  M.D.,  F.C.S.,  of  University  College,  London. 

There  are  a  number  of  organs  in  the  body  that  have  very  generally 
received  the  name  of  *'  ductless  glands."  The  term  gland  being  applied 
to  them,  not  on  account  of  their  being  known  to  possess  any  secretion, 
but  simply  from  the  fact  of  their  microscopical  structure  resembling 
in  many  respects  that  of  the  ordinary  secreting  organs* 

With  regard  to  their  functions,  it  may  be  said  that  nothing  is  as  yet 
positively  known.  And  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  this  should  be 
the  case,  when  we  remember  that  they  possess  no  duct,  and  conse- 
quently their  secretion  cannot  be  obtained  for  analysis,  the  only 
direct  channel  by  which  we  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  special  func- 
tion of  any  secreting  organ.     It  is  true  that  other  methods  of  investi- 

•  Ammoii*!  Zdttehrift,  Band  Ui.  p.  87. 
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gation  are  open  to  us,  bnt  these  unfortunately  are  the  least  perfect,  and 
most  circaitoua  Moreover,  tbej  have  frequent]/  been  employed  by 
different  observerSy  and  invariably  yielded  only  negative  Tesult&  In 
this,  as  in  every  other  department  of  medical  science,  much  has  been 
vritten  upon  what  was  least  understood.  We  consequently  find  many 
theories  in  circulation  regarding  the  functions  of  these  oigans.  Take, 
for  example,  the  supra-renal  capsules,  which  are  now  about  to  occupy 
our  attention,  and  we  shall  fiud  that  they  have  been  at  one  time  or 
other,  agreeably  to  the  fancy  of  the  author,  appended  to  the  vascular, 
nervous,  urinary,  and  sexual  systems.  Theorists  had  here  ample  scope 
for  their  talents,  there  being  few  facts  connected  with  the  history  of 
these  organs  to  lay  hold  of ;  they  worked  in  the  dark,  and  the  result 
of  their  united  labours  has  been  the  retardation  instead  of  the  ad- 
vancement of  science.  Fortunately  for  the  present  generation,  the 
members  of  the  hypothetical  school  of  medicine  are  fast  dying  out,  and 
their  ranks  are  being  recruited  from  among  those  who  can  thoroughly 
appreciate  the  relative  value  of  fact  and  theory.  In  proof  of  this  latter 
statement,  we  need  only  to  look  at  the  manner  in  which  the  function 
of  the  supra-renal  capsules  has,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  been  lately 
investigated.  Instead  of  men  seeking  &cts  in  the  support  of  theory, 
theory  has  been  made  altogether  subservient  to  fact.  And  although, 
notwithstanding  this  critical  investigation,  the  function  of  these  organs 
has  not  yet  been  unveiled,  many  important  physiological  and  patholo- 
gical facts  have  been  added  to  their  literature. 

To  Dr.  Addison  is  due  the  merit  of  having  attracted  the  attention 
to,  and  stimulated  men  to  inquire  into  the  nature  o^  the  supra-renal 
bodies.  It  was  after  the  perusal  of  his  interesting  monograph  that  I, 
like  others,  was  tempted  to  try  to  discover  their  function.  The  fol- 
lowing paper  is  the  result  of  the  investigation. 

In  order  to  make  the  subject  of  my  communication  as  concise  as 
possible,  I  shall  divide  it  into  four  parts,  namely — 

1st  The  histology  of  the  supra-renal  capsules. 

2nd.  Their  chemical  composition. 

3rd.  The  effects  of  their  removal  from  healthy  animals. 

4tL  Their  pathology. 

MorpJiology  of  the  JSuprcb^enal  Bodies, — On  making  a  transverse  sec- 
tion of  the  supra- i*enal  capsnlcs,  they  are  seen  by  the  naked  eye  to  be 
composed  of  two  differently  coloured  substances ;  the  external  cor- 
tical substance  being  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  sometimes  marked  with 
perpendicular  striie ;  the  internal  or  medullary  part,  of  a  slate  or 
reddish-brown  hue,  and  pierced  with  large  openings.  These  openings 
are  the  mouths  of  the  venous  sinuses.  On  a  thiu  section  of  the  cor- 
tical portion  being  placed  under  the  microscope,  it  is  seen  to  be  com- 
posed of  a  large  quantity  of  yellow  coloured  cells,  arranged  in  irre- 
gularly-sized rows,  placed  perpendicularly  to  the  surface,  and  imbedded 
in  a  fibro-areolar  matrix.  In  the  human  supra-renal  capsule,  the 
fibrous  nature  of  the  cortical  substance,  as  well  as  the  direction  of  the 
fibres,  is  occasionally  sufficiently  well  marked  to  be  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  on  simply  tearing  or  breaking  it  across. 

If  the  individual  cells  constituting  the  rows  be  examined,  they  are 
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flieeii  to  resemble  in  sise  and  general  appearance  the  cells  lining  ibe 
nrini^erooB  tubes  of  the  kidney,  except  that  thej  iisoally  poeseas  a 
much  darker  colour.  They  consist  of  a  homogeneons  ceil  wall  filled 
with  Tariondy  siaed  grannies,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  deeply 
-Unged  with  yellow  pigment.  The  cells  in  general  contain  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  fiit,  and  possess  a  nuclens,  althoagh  it  is  Dot  always 
vinble  without  the  application  of  reagents.  When  floating  free  in  the 
field  of  the  microscope,  the  cdls  appear  irregularly  round,  but  wheat 
grouped  together  in  masses,  they  have  a  somewhat  polygonal  form.  In 
order  to  study  their  arrangement  in  the  fibro-areolar  matrix,  it  is 
necessary  to  employ  very  fine  sections  of  the  capsules^  which,  howeyer, 
are  difficult  to  prepare  from  the  fresh  human  supra-renal  body,  espe- 
cially if  it  contains  much  fatty  matter.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to 
harden  the  substance  of  the  capsule  by  keeping  it  during  a  few  days  in 
a  weak  solution  of  chromic  acid.  After  which  treatment  it  will  usually 
admit  of  being  cut  sufficiently  thin  for  examination. 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  histologists  regard- 
ing the  manner  in  which  the  oelb  of  the  cortical  substance  are  ar- 
ranged. Mr.  Simon  thinks  that  the  columnar  masses  which  they 
form  are  a  series  of  closed  tubes  lying  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of 
the  organ;  while  Kolliker,  Ecker,  BVey,  and  most  other  observers 
describe  the  cells  as  being  grouped  together  in  a  number  of  oblong 
vesiclesy  lying  in  parallel  rows,  but  not  communicating  with  each  other. 
Mr.  Gray,  on  the  other  hand,  believes  that  the  adjoining  walls  of  the 
vesicles  are  sometimes  removed  by  absorption,  and  thus  give  rise  to 
tubular  cavities. 

My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  cells  in  the  cortical  substance  of  the 
human  supra-renal  bodies  are  grouped  together  in  masses  of  various 
lengths,  and  arranged  in  the  form  of  rows,  which  gives  to  them  the 
appearance  of  parallel  tubea  The  sacculi  enclosing  the  cell-masses 
vary  in  breadth  ;  sometimes  they  are  wide  enough  to  admit  of  two, 
or  even  three  cells  lying  abreast  of  each  other  within  them.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  their  diameter  is  only  sufficient  to  admit  of  one  celL 
When  they  are  wide  they  are  usually  very  short,  looking  more  like 
round  vesicles.  When  narrow  they  are  generally  long;  sometimes 
extending  throughout  the  whole  depth  of  the  cortical  substance.  If 
their  transverse  diameter  is  sufficient  to  admit  of  one  cell  only,  they  have 
usually  a  very  beautiful  appearance,  in  consequence  of  the  single  row  of 
cells  which  compose  them  being  arranged  like  a  single  line  of  bricks 
closely  set  together.  These  columnar-shaped  cell-masses  are  surrounded 
by  fibro-areolar  tissue,  in  which  ramify  the  vessels  and  nerves. 

As  the  cortical  becomes  blended  with  the  medullary  substance,  the 
columnar  arrangement  of  the  cell-masses  disappears,  its  place  being 
taken  by  irregularly-sised  vesicles  containing  f^m  one  to  five  oeUa. 
These  vesicles,  which  are  nothing  more  thian  short  cell-masses,  are 
unsymmetrically  distributed  in  the  medullary  substance.  They  some- 
times cease  at  a  short  distance  from  the  edge,  at  other  times  are  scat- 
tered almost  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  medullary  substance, 
from  which  they  are  easily  recognised  by  their  yellow  colour. 
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I  hftTe  bere  avoided  ttaing  the  tenn  **  tube,"  wbich  was  applied  to  the 
'Cell-maflses  by  Simon,  as  I  think  they  scarcely  desexre  that  title.  For 
when  examined  in  transverse  section  they  are  seen  to  present  a  very 
different  appearance  from  that  of  true  tubes ;  such,  for  example,  as  we 
find  in  the  kidney.  In  a  transverse  section  of  the  latter,  the  cells  are 
seen  to  be  symmetrically  arranged  on  a  basement  membrane  roand  an 
•opening ;  while  in  the  former,  the  cells  are  mors  or  less  irregolarly 
distribtited,  withoat  having  any  trace  of  a  central  cavity. 

In  describing  the  cavities  containing  the  cells,  KolUker  speaks  of 
them  as  mere  locoH  in  the  stroma  of  the  organ,  possessing  no  base* 
ment  membrane.  With  all  due  deference  to  the  opinion  of  my  former 
teacher,  which  I  have  jnst  canse  to  appreciate  highly,  I  mnst  say  that 
I  believe  Ecker  and  Frey  ar^  correct  in  stating  that  the  locnli  are  lined 
with  a  homogeneous  membrane  I  have  been  able  to  demonstrate  it 
in  the  longitudinal  section  of  the  cortical  substance  by  carefully 
washing  away  some  of  the  cdls.  The  membrane,  although  ex- 
ceedingly delicate  and  transparent,  is,  however,  distinctly  visible  at 
those  points  where  it  happens  to  be  thrown  into  felds. 

The  dark  slate-coloured  medullary  substance  has  a  very  different 
appearance  under  the  microscope  firom  that  presented  by  the  cortical 
part.  When  viewed  by  transmitted  light  it  is  of  a  paler  colour,  and 
with  a  high  magnifying  power  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  large  pale 
nucleated  ccIIb,  tolerably  regularly  distributed  in  a  fibio-granular 
matrix.  In  the  medallaty  substance  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  of 
some  ruminant  animals,  Mr.  Gulliver  has  noticed  large  reddish-coloured 
corpuscles.  Kolliker  and  some  others  describe  the  cells  in  the 
meduUaty  substance  as  very  closdy  resembling  ganglion  corpuscles. 
To  my  mind  they  have  much  more  the  appearance  of  seci'eting  celle^ 
such  as  we  find  in  the  liver  and  kidney.  In  describing  the  structure 
of  the  medullary  substance  of  the  supra-renal  capsule  of  the  laud  sala- 
mander, Leydig  speaks  of  one  part  of  it  being  almost  entirely  composed 
of  dirty  yellow  ganglion  corpuscles ;  and  that  these,  through  a  gradual 
change  in  their  contents,  pass  directly  into  the  fatty  granular  cells 
proper  to  the  supra-renal  body. 

The  structure  of  the  medullary  substance  of  the  snpra-renal  capsules 
of  different  animals  varies  very  much.  In  the  horse,  Frey  says  that  it 
contains,  like  the  cortical  subistance,  well  marked  gland  vesicles  (cell- 
masses).  In  birds  the  medullary  is  usually  not  distinguishable  from 
the  cortical  substance.  I  have  seen  an  appearance  in  some  human 
supra-renal  capsules  similar  to  that  said  to  occur  in  the  horse,  and  yet 
the  capsules  appeared  otherwise  healthy. 

Upon  histological  grounds,  Kolliker  asserts  that  he  would  regard  the 
function  of  the  cortical  and  medullary  substances  as  perfectly  distinct 
from  each  other.  The  former  part  he  looks  upon  as  being  closely 
allied  to  a  secreting  organ,  probably  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
vascular  system ;  while  the  latter,  in  consequence  of  its  richness  in 
nerves,  and  its  containing  cells  resembling  ganglion  corpuscles,  he  re- 
gards as  an  apparatus  connected  with  the  nervous  system.  Leydig  and 
Bergmann  go  a  step  farther,  and  say  that  the  supra-renal  capsules 
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stand  in  so  close  a  relationBhip  with  the  neirons  systenii  that  they 
ought  to  be  considered  as  part  of  it. 

Are  the  Supra-rencU  Capsules  Fcetal  Organs  f — ^The  supra-renal 
capsules  have  generally  been  regarded  as  organs  more  particularly 
belonging  to  foetal  life.  Keniak  says  that  they  are  developed  simul- 
taneously with,  but  independently  o(  the  kidneys,  and  that  they  are 
originally  larger  than  the  latter  organs.  Most  writers  state  that  they 
diminish  after  birth,  both  in  relative  size  and  in  activity  of  function, 
with  advancing  years.  This  is,  however,  only  true  to  a  certain  extent ; 
for  although  the  supra-renal  capsules  do  not  bear  the  same  relation  to 
the  size  of  the  adult  as  they  do  to  that  of  the  foetus,  yet  their  growth, 
when  compared  with  that  of  some  of  the  other  internal  organs,  is 
very  much  greater  than  has  been  usually  supposed. 

According  to  Meckel,  in  the  human  embryo  at  the  third  month,  the 
supra-renal  capsules  and  the  kidneys  are  of  equal  size.  At  the  sixth 
month,  the  former  are  to  the  latter  as  2  to  5,  and  at  the  ninth  month 
as  1  to  3 ;  whereas  after  birth  the  proportion  is  in  the  child  as  1  to  8, 
and  in  the  adult  as  1  to  28.*  These  figures  certainly  speak  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  view  that  the  human  8upra-i*enal  bodies  are  oi^ns 
whose  function  is  chiefly  performed  during  foetal  life;  but  they  prove 
nothing  more.  On  the  other  hand,  the  observations  that  have  been 
made  npon  these  organs  in  animals  by  Ecker,  Frey,  Brown-S^quard, 
and  myself,  tend  to  prove  that  their  function  is  carried  on  with  con- 
siderable activity  during  adult  age.  Frey  states,  that  in  certain  mam- 
malia the  relative  weight  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  and  kidneys  is 
the  same  in  the  adult  as  in  the  embiyo.  Ecker  makes  a  similar 
remark  with  regard  to  the  coluber  natrix.  And  Brown-S^uard  says, 
that  in  dogs,  cats,  and  guinea  pigs,  the  weight  of  the  capsules  after 
birth  increases  in  the  same,  if  not  perhaps  in  a  greater,  ratio  than  that 
of  the  kidneys.  My  own  observations  have  been  limited  to  one 
species  of  animal — ^the  cat — and  are  far  from  being  numerous,  having 
only  been  made  upon  thirteen  foetal  capsules  and  six  adult  capsules. 
But  I  think  they  are  sufficiently  interesting  to  be  here  quoted. 

I  found  that  five  capsules  from  foetal  kittens,  which  appeared  to  be 
more  than  two-thirds  developed,  weighed  0*03  grammes;  while  five 
kidneys  from  the  same  foetuses  weighed  0*31  grammes,  making  the 
relative  weight  of  the  former  to  that  of  the  latter,  as  1  to  lO^V^h.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  two  supra-renal  capsules  from  the  mother  of  the 
kittens  weighed  0  502  grammes,  and  the  two  kidneys  19*167  grammes, 
thus  making  the  weight  of  the  adult  capsule  to  that  of  the  kidney  as 
1  to  38 '18.  On  another  occasion  I  found  that  eight  supra-renal 
capsules  taken  firom  kittens  immediately  after  birth  weighed  O'llO 
grammes,  while  the  eight  kidneys  from  the  same  animals  weighed 
6*336  grammes.  Four  capstdcs,  two  from  the  parent  of  the  kittens, 
and  two  from  another  cat,  weighed  0*722  grammes;  while  the  four 
kidneys  of  the  same  animals  weighed  39*534  grammes.  The  weight 
of  the  supra-renal  capsule,  therefore,  in  the  kitten  at  birth  is  to  that 

•  llandbucb  dcr  Anatomie,  Band  ir.  p.  507. 
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of  tLe  kidney  as  1  to  57*3;*  and  in  the  adult,  in  the  examples  last 
cited,  as  1  to  54*8.  But  as  so  few  adult  capsules  and  kidneys  were 
employed,  it  may  be  perhaps  better  to  take  the  average  of  the  whole 
six  that  were  examined  (1  to  38*18  and  1  to  54*8)  which  would  then 
give  us  the  relative  weight  of  these  oi*gans  in  the  full-grown  animal  as 
1  to  46*49.t 

Now  if  we  look  upon  the  average  weight  of  the  supra-renal  capsule 
of  the  new-born  cat  as  being  0*0137  grammes  (^  =  00137),  and  of  the 
kidney  as  0*792  grammes  (j^^  =  0*792);  while  we  regard  the  average 
weight  of  the  adult  capsule  as  0*204  grammes  (0*722  +  0*502  :  6  =» 
0*204),  and  that  of  the  kidney  as  9*783  grammes  (39*534  +  19*167  : 
6  =  9*783);  we  shall  find  by  a  very  simple  calculation  that  the  kidney 
has  afler  birth  increased  12*35  times  in  weight,  while  the  supra-renal 
capsule  in  the  same  time  has  increased  14*87  times  in  weight.  What 
conclusion  are  we  to  draw  from  that  fact?  We  here  see  that  the  supra- 
renal capsules  increase  in  size  as  age  advances  at  a  greater  rate  than  the 
kidneys.  I  must  here  speak  with  caution,  however.  Small  statistics 
are  dangerous  data  to  draw  conclusions  from,  and  perhaps  a  larger 
number  of  observations  might  furnish  us  with  different  results.  I  think, 
however,  that  I  may  say  without  reserve  that  the  development  of  the 
supra-renal  capsules  is  not  arrested  after  birth ;  and,  moreover,  as  they 
continue  to  increase  in  size  at  a  certain  ratio,  they  ought  not,  strictly 
speaking,  to  be  regarded  as  festal  organs — ^like  the  thymus  gland,  for 
example.     I  quite  agree,  therefore,  with  Dr.  Brown  when  he  says, 

**Des  organes  qui  ne  s'atropbient  pas,  et,  encore  plus,  des  orgaacs  qui 
croissent  d'une  mani^re  notable  depuis  la  naissance  jusqu'a  Tage  adiiite,  sont 
des  organes  qui  fonctionnent ;  il  est  done  inexact  de  dire  aue  les  capsules 
surr^nales  appartiennent  exclasivement  h  la  vie  cmbrjonnaire.  :t^ 

The  CfiemMtrf/ of  the  Supra-renal  Capsules. — The  chemical  literature 
of  the  supra-renal  capsules  may  be  summed  up  in  a  very  few  words; 
for,  as  £Eir  as  I  am  aware,  there  are  only  two  authors  who  have 
attempted  to  give  us  any  information  on  this  point.  In  the  beginning 
of  last  year,  Monsieur  Yulpian  communicated  to  the  Soci^t6  de  Bio- 
logic the  discovery  of  a  very  peculiar  reaction  possessed  by  the  supra- 
renal capsules  of  vertebrated  animals.  He  found  that  an  aqueous 
solution  of  iodine  brought  in  contact  with  the  medullary  substance 
gave  rise  to  a  beautiful  rose  colour.  And  further,  that  the  greater 
portion  of  oxidizing  agents  acted  like  the  iodine  solution,  although  in 
a  minor  degree.  Even  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  under  the  influence  of 
light,  produced  the  same  e£^t.  I  have  repeated  Monsieur  Yulpian's 
experiment  on  the  medullary  substance  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  of 
sheep  with  success;  but  am  equally  at  a  loss  with  the  author  to  form 
an  opinion  as  to  the  naturo  of  the  substance  which  possesses  the  strange 
property  alluded  to.  We  as  yet  know  so  little  regarding  the  nature 
of  colour  and  colouring  matters,  that  it  would  be  futile  to  attempt  to 

*  Thii  corresponds  exactly  with  the  result  obtained  by  Ecker,  who  says  the  relation 
between  the  kidneys  and  capsules  in  the  kitten  at  birth  is  as  1  to  56  or  1  to  60. 

t  The  relative  size  of  the  sapra-renal  capsules  and  kidneys  raries  very  considerably  in 
different  animals:  in  the  seal,  fur  example,  it  is  as  1  to  160,  and  in  the  guinea-pig  as 
1  to  5.    (Frey.) 

:  Archives  Q^tfralea  de  KM.,  Oet.  1856. 
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draw  Bnj  oondumons  with  regard  to  tlie  import  of  the  lOBe-eoloarod 
reaction  above  spoken  of. 

Not  being  able  to  separate  the  colouring  matter,  Mooaienr  Vnlpiin, 
in  concert  with  M.  Cloez,  proceeded  to  extract  the  ^immediate 
principles"  of  the  mipra-r«ial  bodies;  and  these  gentlemen  haTe 
recently  communicated  to  the  Institut  de  France  as  the  result  of 
their  united  kbours,  the  discovery  of  hippuric  and  taurocholic  acids  in 
the  supra-renal  capsules  of  herbivcax>uB  animals.*  But  as  these 
substances  have  been  abundantly  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
animal  body,  their  discovery  in  the  latter  organs,  although  interesting, 
unfoi'tunately  throws  no  light  upon  the  nature  of  their  function,  f 

Fhynology  of  the  Supra-renal  Capsules. — Unfortunately,  we  do  not 
as  yet  possess  much  exiierimental  research  regarding  the  function  o£ 
the  supra-renal  capsules.  It  is  only  since  the  publication  of  Dr. 
Addison's  monograph,  that  physiologists  have  attempted  to  unveil  the 
impenetrable  obscurity  which  hangs  around  them,  by  studying  the 
effects  of  their  removal  from  the  bodies  of  healthy  animals.  And  I 
believe  that  Gratiolet,}  Brown-Sequard,§  Philipeaux,||  and  myself,irare 
the  only  observers  who  have  as  yet  made  the  result  of  their  observations 
public.  It  unfortunately  happens,  too,  that  the  fruits  of  our  ex- 
perience have  led  iis-^or  I  should  rather  say  one  of  us — to  opposite 
conclusions,  as  will  appear  in  the  following  pages,  where  I  shall 
attempt  to  reconcile  some  of  the  discrepancies. 

In  endeavouring  to  ascertain  by  direct  experiment  the  function  of 
the  capsules,  I  removed  them  from  several  different  species  of  animal : 
the  dog,  the  cat,  the  guinea-pig,  the  mouse,  and  the  rat.  And  in 
order  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  shock  which  might  result  from 
the  operation  (which  is  most  undoubtedly  a  severe  one),  I  invariably 
rendered  the  animals  insensible,  either  by  the  smoke  of  the  common 
pnff-ball  or  by  ether.  By  so  doing,  I  obtained  another  advantage,  for 
as  the  animal  remained  perfectly  still,  I  was  enabled  to  perform  the 
operation  quicker  and  with  much  less  danger  of  wounding  the  neigh- 
bouring organs.  It  is  perhaps  on  this  account  that  my  operations  have 
been  attended  with  less  &tal  consequences  than  those  of  another  observer. 

Brown-Scquard,  who  I  imagine  has  performed  the  operation  of  the 
removal  of  the  6upi*a-renal  capsules  as  often  as  any  one  else,  gave  the 
following  table  as  the  result  of  his  experience : 

Avenge  Hinimiun  Maximum 

Number  and  specks,  of  animal.       dnration  of  life.        dontioii  of  Hfb.      duration  of  life. 

Uours.  Hionn.  Houn. 

61  Babbits       0       5i     14^ 

11  Dogs  and  cats  (adult)       ...    14      7*    17 

■v    -iU-llXS       ...  i.a  ,,,  ...  ...  O  ...  ...  '8  •**  ■••  St 

11  Guiuea-pigs  (adiilt)    13       9      23 

4  „  C^onng) %^    14       S3 

11  Young  cats  and  dogs 37       19       49** 

•  Comptes  Rendu8,  Sept.  7th,  1857. 

t  SiBce  the  |irccediug  remarka  were  in  type,  I  have  aeen  a  commnnication  by  Yirchow 
(Archiy  f.  pathol.  Aaat.,  Bd.  xii.  Hft.  4  u.  6)  on  Uie  cbciuistry  of  the  supra-rcniU  capeulec, 
in  which  he  meutiona  that  he  liaa  found  Leucine  in  the  medullary  atibctance.    He  like- 
wise coafinns  the  observation  of  31.  Vulpian  with  regard  to  the  rose-coloured  reaction. 
t  Comptes  Kendus,  1856.  §  lb.  1856.  |i  lb.  1856-7. 

IF  Reports  of  the  Tathological  Soc.  Lond.  1857. 

••  Arckires  Centrales  de  M^.,  p.  895.    1856. 
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Here  it  1%  aeen  that  tlie  adult  miimlB  which  he  operated  upon  died 
on  an  average  in  twelve  hoars,  while  the  young  or  new-born  animals 
lived  thirty  hours;  and  this  being  the  case,  we  can  Bcarcelj  be  sur- 
priaed  that  Dr.  Brown  ahoold  have  concluded  that  the  supra-renal 
capsules  were  more  neoessaiy  to  life  than  even  the  kidneys;  for  auimala 
will  live  two  or  even  three  days  after  the  extirpation  of  the  latter 
oigans. 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  since  the  publication  of  the  above  report, 
Brown^Sequard  has  continued  his  researches  with  more  favourable 
results.  He  says  that  of  ten  rabbits  from  which  he  extirpated  the 
8i^)ra-Tenal  capsolsSi  six  died  between  the  seventh  and  tenth  hour,  and 
four  between  the  tenth  and  fourteebth  hour  after  the  operation*  He 
adds  that  these  oj^iw^^^lw  died  too  quickly  lor  it  to  be  possible  to  attri- 
bute their  death  to  peritonitis;  further,  that  the  extirpation  of  the 
capsules  is  followed  by  symptoms  which  do  not  occur  after  injuries  of 
the  peritoneum,  liver,  £c,  the  symptoms  appearing  to  indicate  that 
the  supra-renal  bodies  have  an  important  influence  upon  the  blood, 
and  tluit  their  nerves  have  a  singuhur  power  upon  certain  points  of  the 
central  nervous  system.  He  thinks  that  this  latter  influence  manifests 
itself  very  distinctly  in  some  cases  after  Uie  extirpation  or  the  puncture 
of  one  of  the  capsules,  the  animals  being  occasionally  observed  to  be 
seized  a  few  minutes  before  death  by  vertigo,  and  rolling  over.  He 
concludes  his  remarks  by  the  observation,  first,  "  that  if  these  oigaas 
are  not  essential  to  life,  they  are  at  least  of  very  great  importance.** 
Secondly,  '<  That  their  function  appears  to  be  at  least  as  important  as 
that  of  the  kidneys,  for  when  they  are  absent,  death  in  general  super- 
venes more  rapidly  than  after  the  removal  of  the  kidneys."* 

To  return  to  my  own  experiments.  The  first  animal  that  I  operated 
uiK>n  was  an  adult  cat.  She  lived  nine  days  after  the  operation. 
From  this  animal  I  removed  the  right  capsule.  The  operation  lasted 
only  ninety  seconds.  It  was  accomplished  remarkably  easily,  and  with- 
out any  h»morrhage.t  When  the  animal  became  sensible  (she  had  been 
narcotized  by  the  smoke  of  the  pufl^ball),  she  seemed  to  sufler  little  or 
no  pain.  On  the  day  following  the  operation,  the  cat  took  her  food 
well,  and  she  continued  apparently  in  good  health  up  till  the  eighth 
day.  It  was  then  noticed  that  she  had  lost  flesh.  On  the  ninth  day, 
the  cat  was  found  dead.  On  postmortem  examination,  the  pupils 
were  observed  to  be  fully  dilated.  The  abdomen  appeared  entirely 
free  from  any  signs  of  inflammation,  with  the  exception  of  the  peri- 
toneal covering  of  the  kidney  on  the  operated  side.  It  was  somewhat 
opaque,  and  did  not  permit  the  superficial  vessels  to  be  seen  through 
it  as  distinctly  as  that  covering  the  opposite  kidney.  The  immediate 
cause  of  death  could  not  be  ascertained. 

As  one  of  my  objects  in  extirpating  the  ci^[)aule8  was  to  ascertain  if 
their  rmnoval  would  be  attended  by  any  change  of  colour  in  the  skin 
or  its  appendages,  I  took  a  nearly  white  cat,  and  extracted  both  supra- 
renal capsules  fix>m  it  at  one  time.     Twenty-four  hours  after  the 

•  ArehiTei  G^^rales  de  HM.  p.  874.    1M7. 
t  Tbc  sttsclimcats  of  tlilf  wpiiile  wen  imiifwUj  lUglit  tor  a  ri|^t  one. 
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operation,  the  animal  ifza  found  dead,  and  in  a  state  of  rigor  mortis. 
In  oonaequenoe  of  ita  being  very  fat  and  vicious,  it  had  been  kept 
fasting  during  nearly  four  days  before  the  operation  was  performed. 
On  post-mortem  examination,  some  lymph  was  found  effused  upon  one 
of  the  kidneys.  There  was  no  pus,  but  all  the  other  signs  of  peri- 
tonitis. 

On  operating  upon  animals  like  the  cat  and  dog,  I  usually  found  it 
necessary  to  ligature  a  vein  of  considerable  size,  which  crosses  directly 
over  the  middle  of  the  capsule ;  and  thinking  that  the  injury  done  to 
this  vessel  might  have  caused  phlebitis,  I  put  a  ligature  round  half  of 
the  left  supra-renal  capsule  of  a  small  white  coach-dog,  avoiding  the 
vein  altogether,  and  cut  away  the  other  half  of  the  organ.  The  next 
morning,  contrary  to  what  might  liave  been  expected  from  the  state- 
ment of  Brown-S6quard,  who  says  that  mere  puncture  of  the  organ  is 
rapidly  fiital,  the  dog  came  running  to  meet  me  at  the  door  of  the 
room  in  which  he  was  confined.  He  seemed  to  suffer  little  or  no 
jNiin,  for  he  frisked  about,  and  was  hungry  for  his  food.  Six  days 
afterwards,  however,  he  appeared  much  less  lively,  and  on  the  ninth 
day  after  the  operation,  he  for  the  first  time  refused  to  take  any  meat. 
On  the  tenth  he  looked  very  ill,  and  on  the  twelfth  he  died. 

Post  mortein, — On  opening  the  abdomen,  extensive  and  intense  signs 
of  peritonitis  were  observed.  The  intestines  were  glued  together,  and 
flakes  of  lymph  abounded  all  over  the  abdominal  walla  A  large 
abscess,  surrounded  by  an  adventitious  membrane,  two  lines  in  thick- 
ness, occupied  the  left  hypochondriac  region.  It  involved  the  lower 
half  of  the  spleen,  and  rested  upon  the  kidney.  It  did  not,  however, 
include  the  latter  organ.  In  this  case  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
proximate  cause  of  death  ;  but  a  question  might  be  raised  as  to  whether 
the  inflammation  was  excited  by  the  injury  done  to  the  supra-renal 
capsule  per  se,  or  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  ligature,  and  damage 
done  to  the  neighbouring  parts  during  the  operation. 

It  being  a  point  of  primary  importance  in  the  prosecution  of  these 
i^searches  to  ascertain  whether  the  animals  died  from  the  injury  in- 
flicted upon  them  by  the  operation,  or  solely  from  the  absence  of  the 
supra-renal  body,  and  consequent  arrest  of  its  function,  I  proposed 
taking  two  animals  of  the  same  species,  age,  sex,  and  development — 
removing  a  capsule  from  one,  and  inflicting  upon  the  other  a  similar 
amount  of  injury,  with  the  single  exception  of  leaving  the  capsule  in 
Htth 

My  intention  was  somewhat  sooner  fulfilled  than  I  had  antici|)ated, 
for  on  operating  upon  a  guinea-pig  one  day,  I  found  that  the  capsule 
was  traversed,  and  so  intimately  attached  to  a  large  vein,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  remove  it  without  doing  considerable  mischief  to  the 
vessel.  I  therefore  left  the  capsule  where  it  was,  and  sewed  up  the 
wound.  I  now  took  the  fellow  of  this  guinea-pig,  which  was  of  the 
same  sex,  age,  and  development,  and  removed  from  him  the  capsule  of 
the  corresponding  side. 

Both  of  these  animals  died  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  ope- 
ration.    Being  somewhat  surprised  at  the  result  of  this  experiment,  I 
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repeated  it  upon  two  cats  that  had  been  kept  fasting  during  twenty- 
four  hours  before  the  operation.  The  cat  from  which  the  BUpra-renal 
capsule  (the  right)  was  removed,  lived  two  days  j  the  other  died  during 
the  night  of  the  third  day.  In  the  abdomens  of  both,  signs  of  perito^ 
nitis  were  distinctly  visible.  To  prevent  mistake^  I  have  to  remark 
that  the  animal  from  which  the  capsule  was  not  removed  had  some- 
thing more  done  to  it  than  the  more  wound  in  the  abdominal  parietes. 
Had  that  been  the  only  injury  done,  it  probably  would  not  have  died. 
The  experiment  would  have  been  incomplete ;  for,  in  removing  the 
capsule  from  the  other  animal,  the  neighbouring  organs,  vesseh^  and 
nerves  could  not  escape  injury ;  and,  independent  of  the  effect  arising 
from  the  mere  absence  of  the  supra-renal  capsule,  those  other  mutila- 
tions must  be  taken  into  account.  In  order,  therefore,  to  make  both 
operations  as  nearly  as  possible  alike,  with  the  exception  of  the  removal 
of  the  capsule,  I  handled  the  kidney,  the  liver,  and  the  vessels  and 
nerves  around  the  capsule ;  but  so  lightly,  that  I  had  no  anticipation 
of  causing  the  animal's  death.  And  I  must  say,  that  even  now  I  have 
no  idea  why  it  died  ;  for  many  a  time  members  of  the  same  species  of 
animal  have  been  submitted  to  much  greater  mutilations  with  but  a 
transient  deleterious  effect,  as  some  of  the  experiments  which  shall 
afterwards  be  cited  amply  prove. 

Finding  that  nothing  was  to  be  learned  by  the  above  course  of  pro- 
cedure, except  that  death  might  follow  the  experiment  from  another 
cause  than  mere  absence  of  the  capsule,  I  began  to  consider  whether  or 
not  it  woidd  be  possible  to  remove  the  organ  in  a  manner  less  likely 
to  mutilate  the  neighbouring  parts.  The  supra-renal  bodies  being  very 
fr^eely  supplied  by  nerves  from  the  solar  and  renal  plexuses,  in  ligaturing 
the  bundle  of  vessels  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  including  some  of  the 
branches  of  the  nerves  in  the  ligature.  I  therefore  thought  of  giving 
up  using  a  ligature  altogether,  and  contenting  myself  with  simply 
twisting  the  vessels,  because  I  was  aware,  from  the  results  of  experi*^ 
ments  upon  nerves  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  that  a  ligature  applied 
to  them  will  sometimes  induce  a  greater  amount  of  irritation  than  the 
simple  division  of  the  same  nerve  by  the  knife; 

In  November,  1856,  having  obtained  a  fine,  strong  bull  terrier  dog, 
I  resolved  to  remove  one  of  his  capsules  without  applying  a  ligature 
to  the  vessels.  On  exposing  the  left  supra-renal  body,  however,  I 
found  it  was  traversed  by  a  large  vein,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could 
not  be  removed  by  the  knife  without  cutting  the  vessel  It  then 
occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  possible  to  enucleate  the  organ  with 
my  fingers,  and  I  accordingly  attempted  to  do  so ;  but  I  found  the 
capsule  too  friable.  It  broke  to  pieces,  and  I  had  to  remove  it  portion 
by  portion.  Even  then  I  could  not  get  it  all  away ;  there  were  still 
some  small  fitigments  left.  In  this  case  there  was  little  or  no  hoemor* 
rhage  ;  but,  as  the  operation  lasted  some  considerable  time,  I  did  not 
expect  to  find  the  animal  alive  the  next  day.  I  was  agreeably  dis* 
appointed,  however ;  and  although  he  looked  ill,  and  refused  to  take 
food  for  the  first  few  days  after  the  operation,  he  gradually  recovered, 
and  in  a  fortnight  I  had  the  pleasiu^  of  seeing  him  running  about. 
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This  dog  remained  in  my  poaBession  until  last  April,  and  never  was 
observed  to  have  a  single  day's  illness,  except  for  a  few  days  when  I 
had  cut  one  of  his  cervical  sympathetics,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
effect  of  atropine  on  a  permanently-contiactod  pupiL 

The  next  experiment  worthy  of  notice  was  one  performed  npon  a 
large  tom-cat.  On  opening  the  abdomen  of  this  animal,  and  touching 
the  right  capsule  with  the  [wint  of  my  finger,  I  was  astonished  to  find 
it  rough,  and  hard  as  a  stone.  As  it  was  enucleated  with  the  utmost 
facility,  and  without  loss  of  blood,  I  at  once  repeated  the  operation  on 
the  left  side,  with  similar  success.  On  making  a  section  of  the  capsules 
it  was  found  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  medullary,  as  well  as 
of  the  cortical  substance  of  the  organs,  had  become  replaced  by  a  cal- 
careous 'deposit,  which  chiefly  consisted  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The 
remaining  ix)rtions  of  the  glands  contained  so  much  fibrous  tissue  that 
their  normal  structure  might  be  said  to  have  entirely  disappeared.* 

This  case  was  pregnant  with  interest  to  me.  Here  I  had  an  animal 
from  which  nature  might  be  said  to  have  removed  the  supra-renal 
bodies ;  for  they  were  in  such  an  advanced  state  of  disease  that  their 
ftinction,  whatever  it  might  he,  must  have  been  entirely  intennjpted. 
I  could  therefore  study  the  effects  of  absence  of  the  organs  without 
the  interference  of  the  complicated  effects  of  the  operation.  The  animal 
at  the  time  of  the  operation  was  in  excellent  health,  fat  and  strong : 
a  most  important  fact,  when  it  is  remembered  that  Dr.  Addison  sup- 
poses that  derangement  in  the  function  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  is 
accompanied  by  extreme  emaciation  and  debility.  As  patients  rarely 
die  of  supra-renal  capsular  disease  alone,  it  may  yet  be  a  question 
whether  we  are  right  in  attributing  the  emaciation  and  weakness  to 
the  disease  of  these  organs.  For  here,  in  the  above  case,  where  the 
capsules  were  the  only  organs  diseased,  the  animal's  health,  if  I  miTy 
judge  from  tiie  violent  display  he  made  of  his  physical  powers,  was  not 
in  any  way  deteriorated. 

Judging  from  the  size  of  the  supra-renal  bodies,  I  should  imagine 
that  the  calcareous  degeneration  did  not  attack  them  till  after  the 
animal  had  reached  the  adult  period  of  life  ;  but  whether  or  not  the 
colour  of  its  hair  had  become  changed  as  the  disease  advanced,  I  had 
no  means  of  ascertaining.  The  cat,  which  was  of  a  tabby  colonic 
besides  being  a  valuable  subject  on  account  of  its  enabling  me  to  study 
the  effects  of  absence  of  the  supra-renal  capsular  functions  without  any 
other  complication,  was  equally  interesting  in  permitting  me  to  ascer- 
tain the  true  amount  of  injury  done  in  removing  the  capsules,  inde- 
pendent of  the  arrest  of  their  Unction — a  point  which  it  was  impossible 
justly  to  appreciate  in  extirpating  healthy  organa 

As  the  operation  on  this  animal  had  been  performed  with  the  utmost 
&cility,  and  there  had  been  no  haemorrhage,  or  any  apparent  injuiy 
done  to  the  surrounding  parts,  except  the  tearing  through  the  vessels 
and  nerves,  I  felt  sanguine  of  success.  My  astonishment  was  there- 
f6re  great  when,  arriving  at  the  College  next  morning,  I  foimd  the  cat 

*  Thote  snpra^renal  capsules  were  shown  to  the  PCithological  Society  in  the  month  of 
Februaiy  last. 
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dead.  What  could  he  hare  died  from  ?  It  could  not  be  from  th^ 
absence  of  the  supra-renal  capsular  function^  for  he  had  IWcd  aud 
thrived  alter  the  organs  were  too  diseased  to  function.  It  was  not 
from  loss  of  blood,  as  there  had  been  no  haemorrhage.  It  could  not  be 
from  the  direct  shock  of  the  operation,  as  it  waa  performed  while  he 
wttA  insensible.  It  was  not  on  account  of  the  mere  wound  in  the  abdo- 
minal  parietes,  for  laying  open  the  abdomen,  and  making  even  a  hernia 
with  the  intestines,  is  not  sufficient  to  kill  a  cat.  What,  then,  could 
be  the  cause  of  death  ?  Will  the  post-mortem  appearances  in  the 
abdomen  reveal  it  ?  Unfortunately  they  did  not.  Nothing,  absolutely 
nothing,  was  to  be  seen  but  a  very  trifling  attempt  at  peritonitis.  The 
thorax  was  searched  ;  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  were  examined  j  the 
bloodvessels  were  laid  open  ;  yet  no  clue  to  the  cause  of  death  could 
be  detected 

What  parte  of  the  body  had  received  injury  during  the  operation 
besides  the  abdominal  walls,  the  effects  of  which  we  may  entirely 
dismiss  from  our  attention?  In  removing  the  capsules  their  blood- 
vessels, lymphatics,  and  nerves  had  been  torn  across.  We  need  not 
dwell  long  upon  the  probable  effects  resulting  from  the  damage  done 
to  the  two  former,  for  both  the  bloodvessels  and  lymphatics  were 
insignificant,  in  consequence  of  the  capsules  being  in  great  part  a  hard 
mass  of  inorganic  matter.  The  blood  was  searched  for  signs  of 
phlebitis,  with  a  n^ative  result.  It  was  examined  for  crystals,  with- 
out more  than  the  usual  quantity  being  detected;*  for  the  flakes  of 
pigment  described  by  Brown-S6quard  as  blocking  up  the  central 
capillaries,  and  none  were  found 

The  lymphatics  were  not  specially  examined.  It  now  remains  for 
us  to  glance  at  the  probable  efEscts  arising  from  the  tearing  across  of 
the  nerves  going  to  the  supxa-renal  capsules;  those,  although  small, 

"Are  exceedingly  numerous.  They  are  derived  from  the  solar  plexus  of  the 
sympathetic,  and  from  the  renal  plexuses.  According  to  Ber^mann,  some 
maments  come  from  the  ohrenio  and  pneumogastric  nerves.  Tney  are  made 
up  mainly  of  dark-bordereu  white  fibres,  of  difierent  sizes,  and  they  luve  many 
small  ganglia  upon  them."t 

As  neither  ihe  microscope  nor  chemical  reagents  ean  hero  much 
assist  us,  we  must  call  experimental  physiology  to  our  aid,  and  see 
what  we  can  discover  by  reasoning  from  analogy.     The  question  is 

*  Dr.  Bronii-Sttqiicnl,  la  lite  memoir  on  the  sapra-renftl  capsules,  sftf  s,  that  in  order  to 
obtain  cr/fltals  from  normal  blood,  it  is  necessary  to  use  ammonia  or  some  other  reagent. 
This  statement  mnst  be  talien  with  a  certain  degree  of  reserve,  for  during  the  last  half- 
dozen  years  I,  like  many  others,  hare  been  in  the  habit  of  obtaining  crystals  from  normal 
blood  by  rimply  allowing  a  drop  to  dry  on  a  slip  of  glass,  then  adding  a  drop  of  distiUed 
water,  covering  it  np  with  a  piece  of  thin  glass,  and  setting  it  aside  to  orystallize.  Some- 
times the  crystals  are  large,  and  form  rapidly,  at  other  times  they  are  small,  and 
occasionally  altogether  absent;  this  I  imagine  depends  npon  the  state  of  the  digestion  of 
the  aalmal  ftom  which  the  blood  was  drawn.  They  are  sometimes  coloured,  sometimes 
coloorless.  Crystals  rapidly  form  in  the  b'.ood  of  starved  animals,  or  thoae  that  have 
been  sutuected  to  any  severe  operation.  They  are  usually  more  easily  obtained  from  the 
blood  of  the  spleen  than  that  drawn  from  the  general  circulation.  To  those  of  my  readers 
who  take  intcrsst  in  this  subject,  I  would  strongly  recommend  the  perusal  of  an  able 
review  on  blood  crystallization,  containing  much  original  matter,  by  Dr.  Sieveking,  in  the 
twelfth  vol.  of  this  Journal,  pp.  349-05. 

t  Qaaln's  Anatomy,  edited  by  Professors  Sharpey  aad^EUis,  voL  ill.  p.  SSI. 
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what  would  be  the  resnlfc  of  mutilating  the  above-named  nerves^ 
independent  of  the  removal  of  the  supra-renal  capsules?  It  is  an 
established  fact,  that  instant  death  frequently  follows  upon  sudden 
injury  to  the  solar  plexus.  A  blow  on  the  epigastrium  is  often  suf- 
ficient to  prove  rapidly  fatal  to  life. 

Section  of  the  great  splanchnic  nerves  has  been  found  by  Ludwig 
and  Haffer  to  kill  animals  in  the  space  of  one  or  two  days.  The  mere 
pricking  or  cutting  of  the  semilunar  ganglion,  according  to  Brown, 
proves  fatal  in  rabbits  in  the  course  of  thii-ty  hours;  while  division  of 
the  sympathetic  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  kidney  causes  death 
within  twenty-three  hours  after  the  operation.  Such  being  the  case, 
need  we  hesitate,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  proof  as  to  the  cause  of 
death  in  the  above-mentioned  experiment,  to  regard  it  as  probable 
that  the  animal  died  from  the  injury  done,  in  tearing  out  the  capsules, 
to  the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves  1  I  shall  again  have  occasion  to 
recur  to  this  subject. 

Having  now  given  my  readers  a  general  view  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  experiments  were  conducted,  and  the  results  obtained,  I  shall 
refrain  from  citing  any  except  those  which  present  the  subject  of 
inquiry  in  a  special  and  important  light. 

Is  the  extirpation  of  the  right  a  more  fiital  operation  than  the 
removal  of  the  left  capsule)  This  question  I  think  I  may  answer  in 
the  affirmative.  In  proof  of  this  I  cannot  do  better  than  relate  the 
following  experiments : — From  two  healthy  cats  I  removed  the  right 
supra-renal  capsules.  The  one  animal  died  in  forty,. the  other  in 
forty-four  hours  after  the  operation.  The  only  symptoms  which  they 
presented  were  those  of  gradually  increasing  weakness.  On  |K)Bt-mortem 
examination  the  abdomeus  of  both  showed  slight  signs  of  peritonitis. 

From  two  other  cats,  which  could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  so  healthy 
as  the  preceding,  in  consequence  of  my  having  a  few  days  previously 
divided  one  of  their  cervical  symjiathetic  nerves,  I  extracted  the  left 
supra-renal  capsules.  In  one  of  these  animals  an  abscess  foi-med  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  wound,  and  burst  externally  on  the  fourth  day 
after  the  operation ;  after  which  he  gradually  sank,  and  died  on  the 
eighth  day.  On  opening  the  abdomen  slight  signs  of  peritonitis  were 
fotmd.  The  internal  woimd  was  nicely  filled  by  omentum,  the 
external  wound  was  nearly  completely  healed.  The  other  cat  never 
had  a  bad  symptom ;  and  thirty  days  after  the  operation  he  looked  so 
strong  and  healthy  that  I  resolved  to  remove  also  the  right  cajisule. 

The  results  of  these  four  experiments,  and  of  several  others  which  I 
need  not  cite,  I  think  authorize  me  to  have  answered  the  question  at 
the  head  of  this  chapter  in  the  affirmative.  Were  it  necessary,  I 
might  relate  many  others,  to  prove,  that  not  only  in  cats,  but  also  in 
all  the  different  species  of  animals  on  which  I  operated,  the  removal 
of  the  right  was,  as  a  general  rule,  a  more  fiital  operation  than  the 
removal  of  the  left  supra-renal  body.  Allowing  this  statement,  then^ 
to  be  a  fact,  the  next  question  is,  why  should  the  extirpation  of  the 
right  prove  so  much  more  fiital  than  that  of  the  left  capsule?  M. 
Gratiolet,  whose  experiments  led  him  to  the  same  conclusion,  thought 
that  it  depended  upon  the  proximity  of  the  liver,  and  the  injury 
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received  by  that  oigaa  during  the  operation,  giving  rise  to  hepatitis. 
At  first  I  was  of  a  somewhat  similar  opinion;  but  after  seeing  several 
cases  of  rapid  death  follow  the  operation,  where  neither  hepatitis  nor 
even  marked  peritonitis  existed,  I  felt  forced  to  look  for  some  other 
cause.  A  dose  examination  of  the  two  capsules  soon  showed  me  that 
the  difference  in  fatality  of  the  operations  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
exist  in  the  function  of  the  one  being  more  important  than  that  of  the 
other  capsule;  the  organs  being  identical  in  structure,  and  nearly  of 
equal  size.  Perhaps  the  right  may  in  some  cases  be  a  little  larger  than  the 
left,  but  this  difierence  is  too  inconsiderable  to  account  for  the  great 
difference  in  the  fatality  of  the  two  operations.  On  studying  the 
anatomical  relations  of  the  supra-renal  bodies,  it  was  easy  to  see  that 
the  right  was  much  more  intimately  connected  with  the  surrounding 
parts  than  the  left,  and  its  removal  attended  with  greater  difiiculty. 
The  former  lies  higher  in  the  abdomen  than  the  latter;  it  is  in  contact 
above  with  the  liver,  in  front  with  the  vena  cava,  below  with  the 
upper  margin  of  the  kidney;  and  behind  it  in  most  cases  touches  the 
right  semilunar  ganglion.  The  left  supra-renal  body  lies  £Eurther  from 
the  mesial  line ;  it  is  in  contact  below  with  the  upper  margin  of  the 
kidney,  in  front  (usually)  crossed  by  a  branch  of  the  vena  cava,  behind 
Mrith  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  and  above  with  the  spleen,  but  not 
adherrait  to  it. 

The  right  semilunar  ganglion,  which  is  much  larger  than  ihe  left, 
lies  (in  the  dog  and  cat)  directly  beneath  the  supra-renal  capsule ; 
while  the  smaller  left  semilunar  ganglion  is  placed  on  the  left  crus  of 
the  diaphragm,  and  internal  to  the  supra*renal  body.  A  glance  at 
these  anatomical  relations  shows  that  much  greater  injury  is  likely  to 
be  done  to  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves  in  the  extirjiation  of  the 
right  than  of  the  left  supra*renal  capsule.  And  from  wliat  has 
already  been  said  with  regud  to  the  immediate  cause  of  death,  pro- 
bably arising  from  the  mischief  done  to  the  ganglions,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  the  removal  of  the  right  should,  as  a  general  rule, 
prove  more  rapidly  fiital  than  that  of  the  left  supra-renal  body. 

In  the  case  of  double  organs,  it  is  usually  found  that  after  the  re- 
moval of  one,  the  other  becomes  after  a  time  somewhat  enlarged,  from 
having  taken  on  the  functions  of  its  fellow  in  addition  to  its  own.  I 
was  anxious  to  see  if  the  same  result  had  occurred  in  the  case  of  the 
cat  which  made  such  a  good  recovery  after  the  removal  of  the  left 
supra-renal  capsule.  I  accordingly  removed  the  right  capsule.  On 
careful  examination,  it  was  found  neither  inflamed  nor  hyp^rophied  ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  only  a  month  bad  elapsed  since  the  re- 
moval of  the  other  capsule.  After  this  latter  operation,  the  animal 
cried  for  some  hours,  as  if  suffering  extreme  pain.  The  next  day  it 
appeared  very  much  depressed,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day 
it  was  found  dead,  with  the  pupils  dilated,  and  in  a  state  of  well-marked 
rigor  fnorii». 

On  examining  the  abdomen,  signs  of  peritonitis  were  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  right  kidney,  the  capsule  of  which  was  thickened 
and  opaque.  In  the  wound  behind  the  kidney  was  a  considerable 
quantity  of  pus.     The  great  abdominal  and  thoracic  veins  were  en- 
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gorged  with  partlj-coagalated  blood.  The  right  ade  of  the  heart  wm 
fii]l  of  purpkMsolotired  blood,  on  aame  of  which  being  poured  OTer  tlie 
snrfaoe  of  a  white  veane^  it  presented  that  granular  look  usually  seen 
in  blood  beginning  to  putcify.  It  did  not  oxygenate  readily  on  ex- 
posnre  to  the  air.  When  examined  with  the  mieroeoope,  a  great 
number  of  lymph  globnles  were  found  in  it.  No  crystals  could  be 
obtained  from  either  the  liquid  or  coagulated  blood.  No  signs  of  in- 
fiunmation  were  detected  in  the  large  veins.  Two  of  the  lumbar 
lymphatic  glands  were  very  much  enlarged^  especially  the  one  on  the 
light  side  of  the  abdomen.  It  presented  a  peculiarly  beautifol,  semi* 
transparent,  lolmlar  appeannce,  such   as  I  had  never  before  wit- 


.  The  gland  was  placed  in  a  little  water  preliminary  to  preaerving  it ; 
bat  next  day  it  was  found  to  have  lost  its  strange  lobular  appearance^ 
and  looked  like  an  ordinary  lymphatic  g^and.  The  h3rpertrophied 
gland  on  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen,  on  being  examined  with  the 
microscope,  waa  found  full  of  well-formed  circular  lymph  cells. 

I  tried  to  remove  the  aupra-renal  capsules  from  white  mice,  but  I 
found  them  too  delicate  to  stand  the  operation.  With  rats,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  waa  more  fortunate.  The  rat,  indeed,  is  admirably  well 
suited  for  this  experiment,  in  conaequenee  of  the  attachments  of  its 
supra-renal  bodies  being  extremely  slight.  The  organ  on  the  left  side 
hangs  almost  loosely  in  the  abdomen ;  its  veaaels  and  nerves  are  nearly 
its  only  bands  of  union.  On  the  right  side,  again,  it  is  somewhat  more 
intimately  connected  with  the  neighbouring  parts,  but  not  sufficiently 
to  give  riae  to  any  great  difficulty  in  its  removal.  The  supra-renal 
capsule  of  the  rat  is  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  of  a  circular  form,  in 
ccmsequenee  of  its  very  slight  attaohmeDta* 

The  Ibllowing  is  the  result  of  one  of  my  first  experiments  upon  a 
white  rat.  The  animal  having  been  rendered  insensible,  I  made  an 
incision  on  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen,  dose  under  the  floating  ribs, 
and  removed  the  supra-renal  capsule.  Next  day,  the  respirations  were 
139  in  the  minute.  The  animid,  however,  rapidly  recovered,  and  nine 
days  afterwards  it  i^ypeared  so  well,  that  I  removed  the  left  capsule 
also.  The  latter  came  veiy  readily  away, — ^neither  knives  nor  ligatures 
were  required.  A  single  twiat  with  the  forceps  at  once  removed  it,  and 
without  hflsmorrhage. 

The  colour  of  the  hair  and  of  the  skin  waa  carefully  watched  without 
any  pecnliarity  being  observed  until  about  ten  days  after  the  last 
operation,  whm  the  neck  of  the  animal  was  noticed  to  have  become 
denuded  of  hair:  the  akin,  however,  retained  ita  white  colour.  The 
animal  began  from  this  time  to  refuae  food,  and  aeemed  gradually  to 
get  weaker  and  weaker,  until  it  died,  twenty-five  days  aft^  the  extir- 
pation of  the  right,  and  sixteen  days  after  the  removal  of  the  left 
supra-renal  capsule.  The  exterior  of  the  body  was  carefully  examinedy 
but  no  discoloration  of  the  skin  could  be  detected.  The  portion  of 
the  skin  that  had  been  denuded  of  hair  waa'  now  seen  to  be  covered 

*  Vide  the  researches  of  Professor  Ladwig  Fick  on  the  cawe  of  the  form  of  bones.    CKSI- 
tingen,  1867. 
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with  a  luxuriftnt  crop  of  young  hair,  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long, 
showing  that  the  afiection  of  the  cntaneoas  appendages  had  not  been 
permanent,  but  merely  transient.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for 
animals  to  lose  part  of  their  hair  after  severe  operations.  I  have  seea 
this  yery  frequently  occur  in  rabbits  and  cats. 

On  opening  the  abdomen  of  this  rat,  the  intestines  looked  like  a 
gelatinous  mass :  at  the  first  glance  it  was  impossible  to  recognise  what 
they  were,  and  it  was  only  on  close  examination  that  they  were  found 
to  be  the  intestines.  Their  walls  were  so  thin  and  transparent  that 
the  air-bubbles  could  be  distinctly  seen  floating  in  their  interior.* 
The  left  half  of  the  stomach  was  healthy,  but  the  right  half  was  in  a 
similar  condition  to  the  intestines.  It  contained  a  clear  amber- 
coloured  mucus  with  a  faintly  alkaline  reaction.  This  proved  that 
the  softening  was  not  produced  by  the  post-mortem  action  of  the  gastric 
juice.  A  similar  condition  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  has  been 
often  observed  in  ill-fed,  half-starved  children,  and  more  especially  in 
those  cases  where  they  die  of  a  dejiressed  condition  of  the  ganglionic 
nervous  system.  I  believe  that  the  degeneration  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines  of  this  animal  may  have  had  for  its  cause  the  injury  done  to 
the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves,  especially  those  bnmches  supplied  to 
the  capsules  by  the  solar  plexus.  The  left  capsule,  as  was  said,  had 
been  extracted  with  the  greatest  fiicility,  and  on  that  side  the  wound 
in  the  peritoneum  could  only  be  detected  on  the  closest  inspection. 
By  the  mere  examination  of  the  internal  parts  no  one  could  have 
imagined  that  such  an  operation  had  been  so  lately  })erformed. 

The  removal  of  the  right  capsule  had  been  attended  with  some 
difficulty,  in  consequence  of  its  closer  adherence  to  the  inferior  vena 
cava  and  neighbouring  parts.  On  this  side  the  margin  of  the  liver  was 
found  attached  to  the  wound  by  somewhat  strong  adhesions.  The 
right  side  of  the  stomach  only  being  in  a  state  of  gelatiniforra  degene^ 
ration  might  be  owing  to  the  greater  injury  done  to  the  nerves  on 
that  side,  for  the  anatomical  reasons  before  mentioned. 

Other  experiments  on  the  rat  proved  more  successful.  I  shall  quote 
the  following,  as  it  has  a  peculiar  interest  on  more  than  one  account. 

In  March  last  I  removed  the  right  supra-renal  capsule  from  a  pie- 
bald rat.  The  operation  was  a  very  disagreeable  one,  in  consequence 
of  the  animal  not  having  been  rendered  sufficiently  insensible.  As  it 
lasted  several  minutes  I  had  little  hope  of  the  animaVs  surviving. 
Contrary  to  my  anticipations,  however,  he  made  a  tolerably  rapid  re- 
covery, and  in  the  beginning  of  May,  as  he  was  in  excellent  condition, 
I  removed  the  other  capsule.  As  six  weeks  had  elapsed  since  the  ex- 
tiqjation  of  the  right  supra-renal  capsule,  I  carefully  examined  the 
left^  and  compared  it  with  other  capsules  taken  from  animals  of  the 
same  species  and  age,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  it  had  become  hypertro- 
phied.  But  in  this,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cat,  I  could  not  find  any  verj 
marked  difference  in  either  its  size  or  appearance.  From  the  effects  of 
the  latter  operation  the  animal  speedily  recovered,  and  he  ultimately  (in 
the  course  of  a  month  or  two)  became  very  fat  and  healthy -looking. 

*  The  intestines  of  mice  and  rats  are  tutttll/  somewhat  tnuuparent,  bat  nothing^  In 
comparison  to  what  was  here  observed. 
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I  think,  after  reading  tlie  report  of  this  case,  one  will  scarcely  he  in- 
clined to  assert  that  the  supra-renal  capsales  are  absolutely  essential  to 
life,  or  that  the  absence  of  their  function  is  attended  with  emaciation 
and  debility.  I  know  that  some  will  say  that  the  function  of  the  supra- 
renal capsules  had  been  in  this  case  vicariously  pei*formed  by  another 
organ.  To  these  gentlemen  I  have  only  to  reply  that  I  do  not  deny  this ; 
but  that  their  argument  is  equally  applicable  to  the  human  subject,  and 
if  they  apply  it  in  the  one,  they  ought  to  apply  it  in  the  other  case  also. 

With  regard  to  the  connexion  of  the  supra-renal  capsular  function 
and  bronzing  of  the  skin,  I  shall  at  present  merely  remark,  that  in 
the  case  of  this  rat  no  increase  of  pigment  was  observed  to  take  place. 
One  day  I  was  told  by  a  gentleman  who  occasionally  came  to  see  my 
animals  without  supra-renal  capsules^  that  the  fact  of  no  deiKwit  of 
pigment  occurring  in  the  skin,  or  its  appendages,  of  white  rats  after 
the  removal  of  their  capsules,  was  no  argument  against  the  idea  that 
the  function  of  the  supra-renal  bodies  was  so  to  modify  the  animal 
colouring  matter  as  to  pi-event  its  becoming  deposited  in  the  skin. 
For,  said  he,  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  albino  is  exactly  such  as 
to  prevent  any  deposition  of  pigment  taking  place.  I  would  bring 
forward  several  arguments  against  this  view,  were  it  not  that  they  are 
rendered  entirely  nnnecessaiy  by  the  result  obtained  in  this  case.  The 
objection  raised  by  .the  gentleman  against  the  albinoes  does  not  hold 
good  with  regard  to  the  piebald  animal.  Being  half  brown,  it  could 
not  have  possessed  any  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  preventing  a  deposit  of 
2)igmcnt.  Yet,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  without  the  organs 
supposed  to  be  essential  to  the  transformation  of  jngment  during 
a  quaiter  of  a  year,*  no  increased  deposit  either  in  the  skin  or 
its  apiiendages  could,  after  the  most  searching  scrutiny,  be  detected. 
What  are  we  to  conclude  from  this  £Eict  1  Is  the  theory  of  bronzed 
skin  untenable  in  the  case  of  certain  animals ) 

Rats  not  only  survive  after  extirpation  of  the  supra-renal  capsules, 
but  even  become  strong  and  healthy  after  the  removal  of  the  spleen 
also.  I  have  at  present  in  my  possession  some  animals  from  which  the 
spleen  and  supra-renal  capsules  were  removed  when  they  were  a  month 
old.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  they  have  grown  up  without  any 
apparent  modification  of  their  functions  having  taken  place,  and  are 
now  fine  specimens  of  the  well-developed  adult  animal. 

Monsieur  Fhilipeaux  has  even  been  more  successful:  he  has  removed 
the  spleen,  the  supra-renal  capsules,  and  the  thyroid  glands  from  the 
same  animal,  and  it  has  afterwards  recovered.  I  removed  the 
thyroids  from  a  rat  nine  weeks  after  the  removal  of  its  spleen  and 
supra-renal  capsules,  but  the  animal  died  two  days  after  the  operation, 

*  One  hondred  and  twenty  days  after  the  remoTal*  of  the  right,  and  eighty  days  after 
tlie  extirpation  of  the  left  supra-renal  capsule,  I  took  away  the  spleen  ttom  this  animal. 
The  blood  of  the  spleen  immediataly  after  the  operation  was  examined  by  the  gentlemen 
attending  my  practical  class,  and  found  to  contain  an  immense  number  of  white  corpnscles. 
Only  one  of  the  gentlemen,  Mr.  Mauley,  obtained  it  crystallized.  Uis  specimen  was  taH 
of  beautif^jl  rhombic  prisms  and  needle-shaped  crystals.  The  animal  died  a  Ibrtnight 
after  the  latter  operation.  On  opening  the  abdomen,  the  stomach  and  part  of  the  intes- 
tines were  found  adherent  to  the  recent  wound,  while  the  liver  and  another  part  of  the 
intestines  were  attached  to  the  parts  sorronnding  the  old  wound  ou  the  right  side,  Ko 
supra-renal  capsules  were  found. 
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Its  blood  crystallized  with  the  utmost  facility.  The  crystals  were  al- 
most all  colourless.  In  the  urine  of  this  animal  I  found  a  great 
number  of  large  bundles  of  needle-shaped  crystak.  They  appeared 
to  be  either  hippuric,  or  a  peculiar  form  of  uric  acid,  but  unfortunately 
I  had  not  a  sufficient  quantity  to  ascertain  their  reactions. 

While  in  Paris  last  summer,  Monsieur  Philipeaux — whose  experi- 
ments have  led  him  to  the  same  conclusions  as  myself — and  I  repeated 
oar  experiments  together  on  a  number  of  young  rats,  some  of  which  I 
brought  to  England  with  me;  and  although  it  is  now  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  year  since  their  spleens  and  supra-renal  capsules  were  ex- 
tirpated, the  animals  are  still  alive  and  well.  I  intend  to  breed  from 
them,  in  order  to  see  if,  after  the  third  or  fourth  generation  of  animals 
without  spleen  and  supra-renal  capsules,  any  change  in  the  cutaneous  or 
other  functions  will  be  observable.  One  of  the  rats  that  I  brought 
home  with  me  was  the  ofl&pring  of  a  mother  without  either  the  supra- 
renal capsules  or  spleen.  From  it  Monsieur  Philipeaux  extracted 
those  organs  when  it  was  aged  twenty-six  days ;  it  is  now  four  months 
did,  and  although  scarcely  so  large  as  the  generality  of  animals  of  the 
same  species  at  that  age,  is  yet  quite  healthy  and  strong. 

From  the  results  of  the  foregoing  experiments,  1  think  we  may  draw 
the  following  conclusions ; — 

Ist.  The  supra-renal  Ga|)sules  are  not  solely  foetal  organs. 

2nd.  The  supra-renal  capsules  are  not  absolutely  essential  to  life. 

3rd.  The  removal  of  the  right  is  generally  more  fatal  than  removal 
of  the  left  capsule. 

4th.  That  convulsions  do  not  necessarily  follow  the  removal  of  the 
capsules.* 

5th.  That  the  absence  of  their  function  (in  rats)  is  attended  neither 
by  great  emaciation  nor  debility. 

6  th.  That  when  death  follows  upon  the  extirpation  of  the  supra- 
renal bodies,  it  is  in  most  cases  in  consequence  of  the  injury  done  to 
the  neighbouring  tissues ;  perhaps,  most  frequently  the  mutilation  of 
the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves. 

7th.  Absence  of  the  function  of  the  supra-renal  bodies  is  not  proved 
to  have  any  special  effect  in  arresting  the  transformation  of  hsematin, 
or  in  increasing  the  formation  of  blood  crystals. 

8th.  The  suppression  of  the  supra-renal  capsular  function  is  not 
attended  by  an  increased  deposit  of  pigment  in  the  skin  or  its  appen- 
dages (in  rats). 

9th.  The  problem  of  the  connexion  of  bronzed  skin  and  supra-renal 
capsular  disease  is  more  likely  to  be  solved  in  the  dead-house  than  in 
the  physiological  laboratory. 

(To  bt  eonii*U4d.) 

*  In  ft  letter  dated  Kov.  15th,  Professor  Vlrchow  informs  me  that  he  alio  has  extirpated 
the  supra-renal  capsules,  without  having  noticed  the  derangement  of  the  central  nervouj 
system  mentioned  by  Brown-Sequard.  I  should  add,  that  I  have  seen  two  animals  suffer 
from  oonTulsions  after  extirpation  of  the  capsules.  One,  a  cat,  died  soon  after,  having 
slight  tetanic  symptoms. 
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On  Simple  Sangtdneoua  Cyst  of  ifie  Ear  in  Lunatics,  B7  W.  Philu- 
MORE  Stiff,  M.B.,  Eegident  Phyaician  to  the  Countj  A^lam, 
Nottingham. 

At  intervailB  there  have  appeared  scattered  through  the  medical 
periodicals,  chiefly  of  Germany,  notices  of  a  remarkable  and  well- 
defined  disease  of  the  external  ear,  almost  unknown  in  general  practice, 
but  familiar  to  psychopathic  phyaiciaDS,  some  of  whom  consider  it 
peculiar  to  the  insane.  I  shall  describe  it  under  the  name  of  sim}^ 
sanguineous  cyst  of  the  auricle,  or  haematoma  auris.  In  asylums  it  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  ''  shrivelled  ear." 

Dr.  Frederic  Bird,  of  the  asylum  at  Siegbnrg,  was  the  first  to  define 
its  connexion  with  insanity.  Amongst  the  more  recent  writers  on 
these  sanguineous  tumours  must  be  especially  noticed  Dr.  Fischer,  of 
lUnau,  whose  valuable  essay  has  been  ably  translated  by  Dr.  Arlidge, 
in  the  'Asylum  Journal*  for  February,  1854. 
'Mr.  Wilde,  referring  to  this  disease  in  his  work  '  On  Special  Diseases 
of  the  Ear,'  says  : 

"  Having  no  experience  of  this  affection  myself,  I  wrote  to  a  number  of 
medical  friends  connected  with  lunatic  asjlnms,  and  although  their  statements 
varied,  both  as  to  its  existence  and  cause,  the  establishment  of  the  disease  as 
affecting  a  particular  class  of  the  community  has  been  fully  established.  Dr. 
Thurnam,  who  has  great  experience  on  the  subject  of  lunacy,  is  of  opinion 
that  the  disease  has  been  frequently  produced  by  mjury,  and  that  it  was  much 
more  common  when  restraint  was  more  extensively  used  than  at  present." 

Mr.  Wilde  makes  these  observations  under  the  head  of  '  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  Aurielet,*  classifying  the  disease  with  eiysipelas  apd  other 
inflammations,  whilst,  in  a  previous  chapter,  he  gives  a  representation 
of  the  same  diaeaae  under  '  Tumours  of  the  Auricle,'  observing  that 
it  is  a  rare  form  of  disease  in  man,  but  that  he  has  frequently  seen  it 

in  dogs. 

My  attention  was  directed  towards  the  subject  by  an  observation  of 
Feuchtersleben,  who,  in  treating  of  the  complications  of  insanity, 
adds: 

"  We  must  here  mention,  further,  a  jieculiar  sanguineous  tumour  in  the 
car,  improperly  (»lled  erysipelas  aurit,  hitherto  observed  onlv  in  those  who 
labour  uiuter  chronic  mania,  respecting  the  coimexion  of  which  with  that 
dbease  nothing  whatever  has  yet  been  ascertained."* 

The  following  cases,  referred  to  in  detail,  are  now  under  my  care  st 
the  Nottingham  Asylum,  and  illustrate  the  several  stages  of  the 
disease : 

Case  I. — S.  IL,  aged  thirty-four.  Admitted  in  August,  1856,  in  a 
state  of  acute  dementia.  Alleged  cause  of  insanity,  a  weight  fidling 
on  his  head  two  years  ago.     Not  epileptic.     Conduct  generally  tran- 
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;  bodily 

li«alth  good ;  ^petite  vdtwsoiu.  Of  Ivte  tike  integument  of  the  rig^t 
oar  hu  been  congeated ;  iha  ooadia  iariMtic  and  thiekowd.  HJe  sUuds 
in  the  tun  a  gmt  deal ;  h«a  not  been  violent,  nor  sab)ected  to  phyacal 

June  30,  1857.— This  morning  the  pinna  if  of  a  dneky  colour,  and 
dietended  by  a  iwelling  oootuniag  fluid.  It  i>  tenae,  elastic^  and 
creates  the  impreesion  of  the  cartilage  being  split  into  two  layers. 
The  antihetix,  acaphoid  and  innominate  fone  are  obliterated ;  meatus 
partially  obstructed  ;  skin  noi»oken.  Lobule  not  afiected.  Six  days 
after  the  effusion  was  noticed,  a  photogc^h  was  taken.    (See  Fig.  1.) 


Fio.  1. — Stage 


It  ii  now  (NoTember)  in  oourM  of  rcaoiptuxk,  and  tending  toward)) 
qmntauoous  cnre.  TJie  ear  has  diminiahed  in  size  from  66  miliim^traa 
extreme  length,  and  42  millimdtrea  tranayene  admeasuiemeat,  to  64 
miltimdtrea  and  38  millimdtres  respectively.  Tbe  left  ear  iaof  natuial 
size,  but  for  several  weeka  past  has  shown  signs  of  oongestion  and  carta- 
lagiiioua  thickening.  This  patient  Itas  sympfionu  of  general  paralysis 
of  tbe  insaiub 
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Cabb  IL—B.  O.,  aged  thirty-five.  May,  \&56.  Hm  been  in  the 
asylum  twelve  tnontlu.  Confirmed  mania.  Alleged  oanae,  pecnniaiy 
losses.  Kot  epileptic,  nor  subjected  to  phyaicftl  injury.  Conduct 
inert,  occasionally  noiay.  Haa  liallucinations ;  imagines  himself  a  wall, 
and  wanta  to  be  bnilt  up  ;  is  the  anbject  of  fitutastio  automatism. 
Digestion  disordered  ;  appetite  excessive.  Has  hod  a  swelling  of  the 
right  auricle  for  several  montfaa.  State  of  health  whea  it  appeared, 
not  remarkable.  The  tnmonr  is  larger  than  that  represented  in  Fig.  S, 


Fio.  i. — Ctbtic  STiMU. 

vbich  was  taken  twelve  months  anbsequently.  It  extends  from  the 
upper  edge  of  the  helix  to  the  meatua  Skin  tense  and  inelastic.  Ear 
distorted  i  thicker.Bhorter,  and  narrower  than  the  sound  one;  anterior 
and  posterior  walls  unusually  convex.  Tragus  and  lobule  not  impli- 
cated. The  bulging  of  the  ear  evidently  produced  by  fluid.  The 
hfsmatoma  is  in  tbe  cystic  stage,  oratage  of  reeorption.  It  was  opened, 
and  discharged  uncoagulated  blood  of  a  florid  hue;  hemorrhage 
tronbleeome  ;  the  incision  healed  by  first  intention,  but  the  cyst  rapidly 
filled  again.  During  the  last  two  years  absorption  and  atrophy  have 
been  slowly  progressing,  leaving  the  disorganized  portion  of  the  ear 
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shriTelled,  thickened,  and  induntted.  Length  of  the  sound  ear,  CO 
miUiniatres,  width,  35  millimatrea.  Of  the  diseased,  58  millinidtrec, 
and  26  nulilmdtreti,  respoctivelj. 

Case  IIL — P.  L.,'aged  fifty.  April,  1655.  Admitted  in  a  Rtate  of 
mania,  said  to  be  of  six  weeks'  duration;  in  weak  bodily  health, 
HuSeriitg  &om  acute  dyspepsia.  Not  epihsptia  Alleged  cause,  domeatte 
trouble,  with  hereditary  predisposition.  Cundnct  tranquil;  delusion, 
that  he  is  sold  to  the  deviL    A  month  a&eiwaxda  he  refused  bis  food 


Fio.  3. — Staoc  or  FeuLumrr  IVDDBATtoa. 

obstinately  for  several  days;  breath  became  foetid,  tongue  red  at  the 
tip  and  sides,  coated  with  a  brown  fur  along  the  centre;  honea  pro- 
minent; <edema  of  the  ankles;  and  extreme  exhaustion.  At  one 
time  he  appeared  to  be  sinking;  he  was  forcibly  fed  by  means  of 
!E^uisiet*s  irrigateur  twice  daily  for  three  weeks;  alteratives,  saline^ 
and  tonics  were  administered,  and  ou  the  22nd  June  he  took  his  food 
well ;  in  a  few  mouths  he  became  stout,  but  without  improvement  in 
his  state  of  mind. 

December  22nd. — Is  in  robust  health;  the  anterior  sur&ce  of  the 
left  ear  has  unexpectedly  presented  symptoms  of  sanguineous  eSudon; 
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ihe  integament  is  of  a  blnkk  red  colour,  coDgeetod,  witboiit 
the  swelling,  which  was  not  obaerfed  the  day  before^  ooonpies  the 
helix,  antihelix,  and  fossa  innominata;  the  lobule  soand;  has  not  been 
in  the  habit  of  Tabbing  hia  ears,  nor  experienced  injoiy. 

January  12th«  1856. — ^Resoiption  has  commenced;  the  swelling 
paler  and  reduced. 

18th. — The  cyst  is  now  confined  to  theantihelix  and  neighbourhood, 
is  inelastic  and  hard  Daring  the  last  year  and  a  half  it  has  been 
gradually  progressing  towards  spontaneous  cure,  as  seen  in  Fig.  3. 
Length  of  the  sound  ear,  71  millimetres;  width,  39  millimetres: 
length  of  the  diseased,  65  millimetres;  width,  32  millimetres. 


Case  IV. — J.  W.,  aged  thirty-four.  Admitted  November,  1856,  in 
a  state  of  acute  mania.  Assigned  cause,  physical  injury  and  hereditary 
predisposition.  Qeneral  health  bad ;  exhaustion.  Conduct  violent; 
notions  incoherent;  countenance  painfully  distorted;  the  left  eye  wild 
and  prominent,  the  right  eyelid  paralysed,  with  dilatation  of  the  pupil. 
Not  epileptia  He  was  treated  with  calomel  and  opium,  and  improved 
rapidly,  both  in  health  and  mental  state. 

January  10th,  1857.— A  small  hoematoma  has  appeared  on  the 
antihelix,  which  is  of  a  dusky  red ;  it  disappeared  without  treatment 
in  six  weeks,  leaving  a  portion  of  the  antihelix  hard,  white,  and  the 
ear  undiminished  in  size.  The  mental  symptoms  have  improved,  but 
the  prognosis  is  yet  doubtfiiL  No  pain  was  complained  of  in  this  and 
the  preceding  cases. 

I  have  examined  the  ears  of  249  other  patients  in  the  asylum — viz., 

12i  meu,  125  women,  and  find  the  cartilages  more  or  less  thickened 

and  indurated  in  17,  probably  the  results  of  old  hsematomata.     See 

Table. 

Males.  Feualcs. 


Bight  ear.    Left  ear.        Both,  Bight  ear.     I^eft  ear.        Both. 

o        •••       «       «•■      /  ••••••        X        •••        s        ...        U 

The  disease  predominates  in  men.  By  adding  the  four  preceding 
cases  to  those  enumerated  in  the  Table,  it  will  be  found  that  it  extends 
to  about  one-twelfbh  of  the  average  number  resident. 

The  progress  of  the  disease  may  be  divided  into  four  stages : 

1.  The  stage  of  hypenemia,  and  probably  chronic  arteritis,  aa 
shown  by  the  congestion  and  loss  of  elasticity  of  the  cartilage.  This 
stage  may  exist  without  the  development  of  tiie  hiBmatoma. 

2.  The  stage  of  effusion ;  an  apoplectic  foyer  is  suddenly  formed, 
causing  obliteration  of  the  ridges  and  depressions  of  the  ear. 

3.  The  cystic  stage;  in  a  comparatively  short  time  absorption  com- 
mences, the  ridges  reappear,  but  altered  in  shape.  This  stage  may  last 
for  years. 

4.  Permanent  induration,  complete  absorpticm  of  the  fluid,  and 
occasionally  atrophy  of  the  ear. 

There  are  some  points  in  the  anatomy  of  the  extevnal  ear  which 
throw  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  disease : — 
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1.  In  all  these  caaeB  the  disease  was  sitoated  on  the  anterior  surface 

of  the  pinna,  and  this  is  in  consonance  with  the  well-known  vascularity  | 

of  the  part.  On  this  snr&oe  the  branches  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
auricular  arteries  ramify  and  anastomose.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  posterior  aoricaliir  irUfty  givea  off  (he  stylomastoid,  which  rans  a 
remarkable  course,  and  terminates  by  anastomosing  with  the  middle 
meningeal  in  the  cavity  of  the  cranium. 

2.  The  paucity  of.  lyaphatio  wnnils  on  this  irarface,  as  compared 

with  the  posterior,  explains  the  chronic  character  of  the  cystic  stage.  , 

3.  The  lobule  is  never  affected. 

A  review  of  these  cases  leads  me  to  some  conclusions  at  variance 
with  those  of  other  observers.  Fischer  affirms  that  "  the  disease  is  to 
be  looked  fot  less  in  any  one  special  form  of  insanity  than  in  a  deep- 
seated  malady  of  the  nervous  system,  attended  with  dyscrasia.**  I  ao 
not  question  the  existence  of  the  serious  cerebral  lesion,  but  if  by 
dyscrasia  is  meant  a  blood  disease,  the  cases  narrated  presented  no 
symptoms  of  a  general  or  specific  character  at  the  development, — on 
the  contrary,  the  hsematoma  appeared  when  the  bodily  health  was  im- 
proving, and  as  the  ftinctions  of  digestion  and  dxcnlation  became  more 
active.  The  mental  disorder  in  three  of  the  cases  has  become  chronic, 
and  in  the  fourth  only  is  there  any  decided  improvement. 

It  baa  been  urged  that  these  hsamatomata  are  connected  with  a 
scorbutic  state  of  blood.  The  history  of  the  case  would  alone  be  suf- 
fieient  to  nullify  this  hypothesis.  If  other  reasons  are  wanted,  it  may 
be  added  that  haematic  cysts  of  the  ear  are  not  enumerated  among  the 
symptoms  of  scorbutus,  and  that  the  disease  is  to  be  found  most  fre- 
quently in  lunatic  asylums,  where  ample  provision  of  fresh  vegetables 
is  made  in  the  dietary,  and  the  strictest  attention  paid  to  hygi^c 
precautions. 

No  physical  injury  could  be  traced  in  toy  of  the  oases,  nor  were  any 
mechanical  restraints  im|)06ed;  neither  did  the  disease  supervene 
during  paroxysms  of  violence.  Epileptics,  who  are  the  subjects  of  the 
most  deplorable  injuries  and  bruises  about  the  head,  although  not 
altogether  exempt,  furnish  but  two  examples  in  the  table. 

The  symptOTus  and  duration  of  contusions  are  so  widely  different  to 
those  described,  that  there  seems  to  be  little  foundation  for  supposing 
that  the  disease  is  brought  about  by  physical  injuries  or  the  use  of 
mechanical  restraint. 

I  conclude  from  the  foregoing  observations,  that  simple  sanguineous 
cyst  of  the  ear  is  the  result  of  a  true  hasmorrhage,  consequent  upon 
impaired  texture  of  the  coats  and  laceration  of  the  small  bloodvessels 
ef  the  perichondrium,  and  produced  by  causes  analogous  to  those  that 
escite  cerebral  apoplexy.  The  duration  of  the  disease  appears  to  de- 
pend upon  the  extent  of  the  cartilage  affected  and  the  size  of  the 
cyst.  It  tends  towards  spontaneous  cure.  The  sense  of  hearing  is  not 
necessarily  affected.  Local  applications  are  superfluous.  It  must, 
however,  be  conceded  that  the  presence  of  the  hsematoma  adds  to  the 
gravity  of  the  prognosis  of  the  mental  disorder. 
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HALF-YEARLY  REPORT  ON  PHYSIOLOGY. 
Bt  HsKMANir  Webeb,  M.D. 

Licentiate  of  the  Boyal  College  of  FhjndMJaM,  Phyneimii  to  the  Oemun  HoepilaL 

L  Gevebal  Physiology. 

1.  LuDWiG :  Om  ike  Diffusion  between  Paris  of  the  eame  Solutiom^  MneqiMw 
Heated  in  different  Jrlaees,  (Sitzungsber.  d.  k.  k.  Akademiezu  W^ien,  Band 
XX. ;  and  Canstatt's  Jahresoericht  iiber  d.  Physiolog.  Wissenschaften  in 
1856,  p.  3.) 

2.  WiTTiCH :  On  tie  Diffusion  of  Albumen,    (Miiller's  Archie,  1856,  Heft  3 ; 

and  Canstatt,  1.  c,  p.  4.) 

3.  Bebnabb  :  Experimental  Researches  on  Animal  Temperature.  (Compt.  Rend., 

vol.  xliii.,  p.  329  and  361 ;  and  Canstatt,  1.  c,  p.  8.) 

4.  HoFFE,  F. :  On  the  Influence  of  Lots  of  Warmth  on  the  Temperature  of  Warm- 
blooded Animals.  (Virchow's  Archiv  f.  Path.  Anat.,  &c.,  Band.  xL,  p.  453.) 

LuDwiG  communicates  an  experiment  of  great  interest  regarding  the  doctrine 
of  diffusion.  He  filled  a  horizontal  tube,  the  ends  of  which  were  bent  down- 
wards,  with  a  homogeneous  solution  of  salt.  One  of  the  two  ends  was  kept  at 
the  temperature  of  Doiling  water,  the  other  at  that  of  melting  ice.  After  a 
few  da^s  the  proportion  of  salt  in  the  different  parts  of  the  tube  was  unequal^ 
the  refrigerated  portion  containing  much  more  of  it  than  that  which  liad  been 
kept  warm.    The  warmth  had,  so  to  say,  expelled  the  salt  from  the  solution. 

Wittich,  in  his  experiments  on  the  endosmotic  phenomena  of  albumen 
obtained  from  the  hen's  egg,  found  that  this  substance  does  not  pass  over  into 

Sure  water,  but  that  it  passes  over  into  solutions  of  culinary  salt,  and  that  it 
ocs  this  up  to  a  certain  degree  of  concentration  in  an  increasing  proportion 
correspondmg  to  the  increased  concentration  of  the  solution.  If,  however,  the 
concentration  surpasses  a  certain  degree,  then  the  albumen  passes  over  in 
diminished  quantity,  and  altogether  ceases  doing  so  when  the  solution  of  salt 
is  saturated. 

We  have  communicated,  at  page  251  of  No.  XXXYII.  of  this  Journal,  the 
results  of  the  first  series  of  Bernard's  experiments  on  animal  heat.  In  a 
second  series  this  author  endeavours  to  elucidate  the  influence  which  the  pas- 
sage of  the  blood  through  the  lungs  exercises  on  its  temperature,  bv  intro- 
ducing  thermometers  through  the  carotis  into  the  left,  and  through  tne  vena 
jugularis  into  the  right,  ventricle.  He  found  the  blood  in  the  ri^nt  ventricle 
always  warmer  than  that  in  the  left,  as  well  in  dogs  as  in  sheep ;  tne  difference 
being  about  0*36^  Fahr.  Tliis  result  confirms,  therefore,  an  observation  pre- 
viously made  by  G.  von  Liebig. 
Hoppe  draws,  from  his  thermometric  observations  on  dogs  exposed  to  the 
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influence  of  yaponr  and  water  baths  of  different  temperature,  the  foUowing 
inferences : — 1.  Bj  complete  suspension  of  the  loss  of  neat,  and  by  addition  of 
heat  from  without,  the  temperature  of  the  blood  becomes  increased,  and  this 
the  more  rapidW  the  greater  the  loss  in  a  certain  time.  2.  Bj  suddenly  in- 
creased loss  of  warmth  the  temperature  of  the  blood  is  rendered  lower,  iix 
proportion  to  the  intensity  and  the  duration  of  the  loss.  3.  The  sudden 
increase  of  the  temperature  of  the  blood  through  the  addition  of  heat,  is  fol- 
lowed, after  the  suspension  of  the  latter,  by  oecrease  of  the  warmth  of  the 
blood  below  its  avenige.  4.  A  sudden  increase  of  the  loss  of  heat  is  followed 
by  an  elevation  of  the  temperature  of  the  blood  to  its  maximum.  5.  A  con- 
tmuous  considerable  loss  of  heat  retains  the  temperature  of  the  blood  at  its 
maximum ;  continued  small  loss  of  heat  causes  sinking  of  the  temperature  of 
the  blood. 


n.  Food  aitd  Diobstion. 

1.  BocKEL:  On  Ozone.    (Th^  pr^sent^e  ^la  Fac.  de  Strassbourg,  1856;  and 

Canstatt,  1.  c,  p.  154.) 

2.  SoouTETTEN:  On  the  Formation  and  Sources  of  the  Atmotpheric  Ozone. 
(Gaz.  Hebdom.  de  M^d.  et  de  Chir.,  Nos.  29  and  32, 1856 ;  and  Canstatt, 
I.  c,  p.  155.) 

3.  Cloez  :  Observationz  on  the  Employment  of  Iodide  o/Fotassimn  at  a  Reagent 
on  Ozone,    (Compt.  Bend.,  7  Juul.  1856 ;  and  Canstatt,  1.  c,  p.  155.) 

4.  MosLEB :  On  the  Influence  of  the  Internal  U*c  of  Water  in  various  Quantities 
on  the  Metamorphosis  of  Matter.  (Archiy  d.  Vereias  f.  gemeinsch.  Arbeiten, 
Band  iii.,  p.  398, 1857.)    Successful  Prize  Essay. 

5.  WiCKE  :  On  the  Per-oentage  of  Water  and  Fat  in  the  MUk  of  Goats  at  diffc" 
rent  jteriods  of  the  Dau.  (Ajinal.  d.  Chemie,  Band  xcriiL ;  and  Archiv  f. 
gemeinsch.  Arb.,  Band  iii.,  p.  496, 1857.) 

6.  Heynsius:    Contribution    to    the  Knowledge   of  the  Secretion  of  Milk, 

(Nederl.  Lancet ;  and  Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  Band  xct.,  p.  145.) 

7.  Cbusius  :  On  some  Alterations  f^the  Milk  of  Cows  during  the  first  dags  after 

Calving,    (Erdm.  Joum.,  Band  Ixviii.,  p.  1 ;  and  Canstatt,  L  c,  p.  174.) 

8.  ScHETEN :  On  the  Composition  of  the  Milk  of  Swine.  (£rdm.  Joum.,  Band 
Ixviii.,  p.  224 ;  and  Canstatt,  1.  c,  p.  175.) 

9.  ScBiFF :  On  the  Action  of  the  Pancreatic  Juice  and  the  Bile  in  the  Absorjh 
tion  of  Fat.  (Moleschott's  Untersuchungen  zu  Naturlehre,  Band  u., 
p.  345, 1857.) 

10.  LoKGET :  On  Saliva.    (Conf.  under  Secretions.) 

Bockel  presented  a  verjr  interesting  essay  On  Ozone  to  the  Medical  Faculty 
at  Strasboun^.  He  describes  the  history  of  ozone,  its  formation  from  normal 
oxygen  under  the  influence  of  electricity,  light,  heat,  and  chemical  agents ;  he 
enters  on  the  defects  in  the  means  of  measuring  the  ozone ;  he  communicates 
his  observations  regarding  the  influence  of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  tempera- 
ture, atmospheric  moisture,  thunder,  direction  of  wind,  &c.;  the  local  differences 
especiaUv  with  regard  to  country  and  town,  and  the  relation  of  ozone  to  the 
purity  of  the  air.  In  the  last  part  the  author  discusses  the  action  of  ozone  on 
the  organism ;  he  reports  some  experiments  on  animals,  tables  of  patients 
admitt^  into  the  Civil  Hospital  at  Strasbourg  between  1853  and  1855,  and 
the  average  amount  of  ozone  noted  during  the  corresponding  periods ;  another 
table  on  tne  mortality,  and  observations  concerning  the  cholera  epidemic,  &c. 
The  inferences  Bockel  arrives  at  are— 1.  That  the  influence  of  ozone  on  the 
production  and  increase  of  pulmonary  complaints  appears  to  be  bevond  doubt. 
2.  That  the  relation  between  the  amount  of  ozone  in  the  air  and  the  existence 
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of  gastric  «ul  ibeumatio  eomplaii^  is  not  yet  snfldcutly  eliMkbited.  3.  That 
a^ue,  typhtis^  and  tTphoid,  and  other  eiantbenattc  fevers,  do  not  bear  an^f  rela> 
tion  to'ozone.  4.  That  atthou§^  cholera  laakes  in  ffeneral  its  appesi^aee  at  the 
period  of  the  maximum  of  temperatiwe  aad  of  Uie  minimum  of  ozone,  yet 
the  hitter  does  not  seem  to  eiocise  any  iniveiiee  on  the  progress  of  the 
^ndemic. 

Sooatetten  endeavours  to  tinm  ikai  oaene  is  prod»eed  bom  ordinary  oxygen, 
also  durinff  the  evaporation  of  vater,  and  diuing  the  process  of  vegetation  of 
plants.  &e  influenoe  of  the  direct  li^t  of  the  snn  is  in  both  eases  indis- 
pensable. The  eireamstanee  that  tlie  oxygen  emanating  from  distiDed  waler  is 
not  in  the  state  of  oeone,  appears  to  prove  that  chemieu  interdianges  between 
the  water  and  the  substances  contained  in  it  are  of  impoitance.  does 
remarks  that  the  iodide  of  potassium  starch  paper  is  a  very  uncertain  reagent^ 
as  acid  vapours  and  etheric  oils  emanating  from  vegetaoles  affect  it  in  the 
same  manner  as  ozonized  oxygen.  The  presence  of  trees  and  plants  in  general 
is,  according  to  this  author,  of  great  mfloenofe  on  the  reaction  in  question ; 
plants  rich  in  aromatic  and  ethereal  substances  possess  this  influence  in  a 
striking  degree,  while  those  widiont  smeH  are  almost  indiffierent. 

Mosler  contributes  a  valuable  essaj,  On  the  Influence  of  Water  on  the  MetSr 
morphosis  of  Matter,  which  has  gained  the  first  prize  from  the  Verein  fur 
Otmetntelutftlicke  Arbeiten.  The  author  divides  his  researches  into  those  nmde 
on  children,  those  on  adult  females,  and  those  on  adult  males :  in  all  of  them 
he  examined  the  phenomena  of  metamorphosis — a,  when  the  ingesta  and  the 
manner  of  livine  were  as  usual ;  h,  when  the  water  taken  with  the  fluid  articles 
of  food  was  withdrawn ;  r,  when  various  quantities  of  water  were  added  to  the 
amennt  of  food.  The  water  employed  was  pure,  containing  in  sixteen  ounces 
only  2*774  grains  of  solid  substances,  and  1*1036  grain  ean)onic  acid.  Absti- 
nence from  taking  water  led  to  the  diminution  of  the  secretions  and  excre^ 
tions,  principally  those  from  the  kidneys.  Although  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
urine  became  much  increased,  yet  not  only  the  quantity  of  water  but  also  the 
total  amount  of  solids  excreted  within  a  certain  period  was  considerably  les- 
sened, and  most  so  that  of  the  urea,  after  which  ranks  the  chloride  of  sodium« 
the  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  aoids.  Lesser  was  the  decrease  in  the  excretion 
throudi  the  skin  and  lungs.  The  stools  were  more  bound,  the  tongue  rather 
dry,  tne  appetite  defective.  Inereased  ingestion  of  water  caused  an  accelera- 
tiou  of  the  total  metamoiphosis  of  matter,  which  in  some  instances  manifested 
itself  more  through  the  skin  than  through  the  other  organs  of  excretion ;  in 
most  cases,  however,  principally  through  increased  flow  of  urine  containing  an 
increased  amount  of  solid  constituents :  the  increase  was  lareest  as  regards 
urea,  after  which  follow  chloride  of  sodinra,  phosphoric  acid  ana  sulphuric  acid. 
These  phenomena  were  accompanied  by  loss  of  weight  of  the  body.  On  the 
days  sacoeeding  the  increased  ingestion  of  water  the  excretions  were  diminished, 
and  the  body  gained  weight. 

Wicke's  examinations  of  the  milk  of  ^oats  during  a  series  of  days,  show  that 
on  the  average  the  per^oentaffc  of  fat  is  smallest  m  the  morning  milk  (4*60? 
per  cent.),  largest  in  that  of  the  evening  (5*234  per  cent.),  intermediate  in  that 
drawn  at  noon  (4*946  per  cent.) ;  there  are,  however,  frequent  exceptions  to 
this  rule.  The  sugar  and  the  salts  offered  only  slight  variations.  The  average 
nioportion  of  water  in  the  milk  from  the  morning  is  84*892  per  cent.,  in  that 
mmi  noon  84*964  per  cent.,  in  that  from  the  evening  84*436  per  cent.  The 
albuminous  constituents  were  not  determined. 

Heynsius  oorroborates  the  stateisent  made  by  Parraentier  and  Deyeux, 
Peligot  and  Reiset,  that  the  milk  drawn  first  from  the  udder  contains  less  fat 
than  the  second  poirtion.  The  analysis  of  the  milk  obtained  from  five  cows 
yields  the  following  figures  :*— 
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Fint  Fortloii.  Seteaid  Portioa. 

Soluble  ia  Ether.  Insoluble  in  Ether.  Soluble  in  Ether.  luBoluble  in  Ether. 

Maximum     2*39  ^8-84    489  892 

Minimum     0*90  ............  867;    .:......:...:..  '  3;24' ..: 812 

Seenififf  Milk,    •     •     •     • 

Maximum    2-29  ............  8-89'   ............;..*  4*80*... 882 

Minimum     083  ............  8*56;   .;......;...:.,  *  3-;24  820 

The  result  of  the  tunJysis  of  the  milk  of  nine  women,  before  and  after  putting 
ihe  child  to  the  breast,  is  seen  in  the  following  table  .-— 

Belbre  potting  tike  Chfld  to  the  Breut.         After  putting  the  C3iild  to  the  Breast. 

Soluble  fak  Ether.  Imolvblein  ^thor.  ,        SolnMe  in  Ether.  iBidnble  in  Ether. 

^laximum    4*05  *....  990    ........L 4*84  10*41 

Medium  .    2*37 8*20    285  882 

Minimum    188  ...^ 7*54    127  7.52 

These  tables  show  at  the  same  ^tinie  that  the  second  portion  of  the  cow's 
milk  contains  a  rather  smaller  quantity  of  substances  insoluble  in  ether ;  from 
ti  more  detailed  analysis,  wc  perceive  that  the  milk-sugar  exhibits  no  decided 
Tariation,  while  the  average  of  casein  in  the  first  portiou  is  3'15,  and  in  the 
second  portion  only  2*82. 

The  milk  of  women  manifests  greater  equality  regarding  the  proportion  of 
fat,  and  the  figures  for  casein  and  sn^r  of  milk  do  not  allow  the  inference  that 
their  per-oeut^  is,  as  a  rule,  diminished  in  the  second  portion  of  the  milk. 
The  autlior^s  furUier  researches  show  that  there  exist  alwajrs  in  the  milk  of 
<K)ws,  besides  the  casein,  two  kinds  of  albumen.  These  remain  dissolved  in  the 
serum  lactis,  after  the  coagulation  of  the  milk  by  means  of  rennet  and  slight 
heat.  Tlie  quantity  of  both  kinds  varies  from  0*54  to  0*34  per  cent. ;  the  twa 
portions  of  milk  do  not  exhibit  any  marked  difference  regardiuff  these  two 
albuminates.  Heynsius  is  of  opinion  that  these  albuminous  substances  are 
-derived  from  a  part  of  the  easein  which  is  retained  in  solution  by  the  lactio  acid. 
With  respect  to  the  inoi^anic  eonstitnents,  the  two  portions  of  the  milk  did 
not  differ  considerably. 

Cnisins,  in  his  examinations  of  cow's  milk,  repeatedly  observed  that  no 
reduction  of  oxide  of  copper  took  place  throuj^  the  milk  seereted  during  the 
first  days  after  calving ;  a  phenomenon,  however,  which  never  lasted  beyond 
the  sixth  day.  He  further  was  struck  by  the  large  amount  of  an  albuminous 
substance  precipitable  neither  by  romietBoc-by  acetic  acid  at  40°  Cent.  In  the 
colostrum  first  arawn  the  quantity  was  ingeneral  so  large  that  it  became  entirely 
coagulated  by  the  process  of  boiling,  fi^drochloric  acid  and  alcohol  produced 
its  precipitation,  rot  further  reactions  we  must  refer  to  the  essay  itself.  As 
the  most  important  results  of  the  author's  examinations,  we  may  mention :— • 

1.  That  the  per-centage  of  solids  was  largest  immediately  after  calving  (14*2 
to  38'4  per  cent.),  decreased  in  ^nend  steadily  np  to  between  the  fourth  and 
seventh  day,  from  whence  it  remamed  almost  stationary  (11*6  to  12*6  per  cent.). 

2.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the  per-oentage  of  butter,  8*4  to  2*5  per  cent, 
at  first,  3*5  to  1*7  per  cent,  later.  3.  The  amount  of  sugar  of  milk  was,  soon 
after  calving,  very  small  (2*9  to  0*0  per  cent.^,  bat  it  remed  its  average  pro- 
portion alr^y  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  then  remained  constant  (3*ti  to 
4*5  per  cent.).  4.  The  quantity  of  albuminous  substances  appears  to  be  in  the 
colostrum  almost  tlie  double  of  what  it  is  in  the  ordinary  milk.  5.  The  albu- 
minous body  remaining  in  solution  after  the  precipitation  of  the  casern,  forms 
■a  large  proportion  of  the  proteinaceous  substances. 
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Scheren  examined  the  milk  of  two  swine  after  five  weeks'  suckling,  the  food 
of  which  consisted  of  vegetahle  suhstances  and  milk.  He  found  the  following 
composition  for  1000  parts  :— 

A.  B. 

Water 854*9  8817 

SoUds 145-1  118-3 

Butter 19-3  10-8 

Sugar 30-4  22*6 

Casern 84*5  73-6 

Soluble  salU 2*6  2*6 

Insoluble  salts 8-3  92 

The  salts  consisted  of  :— 

A,  in  100  parts.    B»  In  1000  parti  of  milk. 

Chloride  of  sodium    ....  12*69     1*497 

Chloride  of  calcium   ....  3*^    0*401 

Sulphi^  of  potash    ....  2*78     0*328 

Potash 2*57     0*303 

Phosphate  of  oxide  of  iron .    .  1*64    0*193 

Phosphate  of  lime 73*56    86S0 

Phosphate  of  magnesia  .    .    .  3*87     0*456 

11*856 

The  richness  in  casein  distinguishes,  therefore,  the  milk  of  swine  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  herbivores. 

Schiff  contests,  upon  patholo^cal  grounds,  Bernard's  Tiew,  that  ihepanereaiie 
jmee  is  the  only  and  indispensable  agent  for  the  absorption  of  fat.  He  adduces 
some  cases  in  which  a  considerable  amount  of  fat  was  discovered  in  the  bodj 
of  such  who  had  suffered  for  a  long  time  from  disease  of  the  pancreas.  He 
further  shows  that  there  are  cases  on  record  in  which  the  excretion  of  large 
Quantities  of  fat-like  matter  with  the  faeces  had  taken  place  without  disease  of 
tne  pancreas. 

Regarding  the  action  of  bile  in  the  absorption  of  fat,  Schiff  contends  tliat 
the  hue  does  not  produce  any  chemical  alteration  in  the  fats,  and  facilitate, 
through  this,  the  absorption ;  but  that  it  acts  as  a  stimulant  on  the  contractile 
elements  of  the  villi,  that  it  causes  them  to  contract  and  to  empty  their 
contents  into  the  lymphatic  vessels ;  that  thus  room  is  prepared  for  the  entrance 
of  a  fresh  quantity  of  fat  into  the  emptied  villi.  The  author  shows  by  ex- 
periment that  bile  is  a  stimulus  for  the  muscular  fibre,  and  especially  the 
organic  muscular  fibre. 


III.  Bloob;  Lymph;  Respiiution. 

1.  Nasse  :  Hematological  Communications,     (Archiv  f.  Gem.  Arbeit.,  Band  iiL, 
p.  471, 1867.) 

2.  Pabchappe  :  On  the  ^tantitaiive  Anafysis  of  the  Constituent  Principles  of 

the  Blood,   (L'Union  M^.,  tome  x.,  1856.) 

3.  BROWK-SiQUAED :  On  ike  Properties  and  Uses  of  the  Red  Blood  and  of  the 

Dark  Blood,    (Compt.  Eend.,  tome  xlv.,  Oct.  19.  1857.) 

4.  Meter,  L.  :  On  the  Oases  of  the  Blood,    (Heme  and  Pfeufer's  Zeits.,  f. 
Ration.  Med.,  Band  viii.,  p.  256,  1857.) 

6.  PlCARD :  On  the  Presence  of  Urea  in  the  Blood,  and  on  its  Diffusion  through 

the  Organism,    (Strassbour^l856;  and  Canstatt,  1.  c,  p.  169.) 
6.  BoKEB :  The  Stasis  in  the  Web-Membrane  of  the  Frog,  according  to  Experi- 


ments.   (Wiirzburg,  1856 ;  and  Canstatt,  L  c,  p.  10 
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7.  ScHEBBR:  Chemical  Examination  of  Human  l^mph,    (Yeiiiandl.  d.  Wiirzb. 
GeseUflch.,  Band  yii.,  p.  268 ;  and  Schmidt's  Jahrb.,  Band  xlv.,  p.  149.) 

8.  MoLESCHOTT :  On  the  Influence  of  Warmth  on  the  Excretion  of  Carbonic  Acid 

in  Frogt,    (Moleschott's  Untenuchnngen,  Band  ii.,  p.  315, 1857.) 

Nasse,  assisted  by  Stoltzing,  counted  the  blood  globoles  of  several  human 
subjects,  and  of  various  animals,  according  to  Welcker's  method.  The 
following  are  the  figures  :— 

Komber  of  blood  globnlM  ia 
1  cubic  miUimHre. 

1.  Blood  of  man 4*502650 

8.  Blood  of  dogs 4*983000 

3.  Blood  of  oxen 4*899700 

4.  Blood  of  calves 5*092300 

6.  Blood  of  swine 5*442740 

6.  Blood  of  rabbits 4*866800 

7.  Blood  of  fowls 3-863600 

The  average  specific  gravity  was,  for 

The  Blood.  The  Seinin. 

Man 1*05977  1*02781 

Dog 106107  102503 

Ox 105549  102697 

Calf 104858  102449 

Pig 106364  103034 

The  same  learned  author  ascertained  also  the  amount  of  solid  substance  con- 
tained in  the  blood  globules.  As  we  are  unable  to  describe  the  process  and  to 
give  the  figures  in  (fetail,  we  will  only  mention  that  the  blood  globules  of  man 

Sossess  the  ereatest  amount  of  solid  substance ;  after  these  follow  those  of  the 
Off,  while  those  of  the  calf  appear  to  be  the  lightest, 
i'archappe  has  presented  us  with  an  elaborate  essa^  on  the  constituents  of 
the  blood.  He  vmdicates  for  himself  the  merit  of  havme  first  pointed  out  the 
sources  of  error  in  the  method  of  analysis  introducea  by  Pr^vost-Dumas, 
without  appearing  aware  that  Lehmann  had  already  several  years  before  him 
most  decidedly  exposed  the  mistakes  in  Question.  Thus  Parchappe  urges  tlie 
necessity  of  not  referring  to  the  serum  ot  blood  the  fluid  appertaining  to  the 

Sobules,  as  only  in  this  manner  the  true  proportion  of  the  olood  glooules  to 
e  blood  plasma  can  be  found.  The  quantity  of  fibrin,  on  the  other  side,  is  to 
be  considered  not  only  in  its  relation  to  the  whole  amount  of  blood,  but  also 
to  that  of  the  plasma  alone.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  fluid 
belonging  to  the  globules,  the  author  allows  the  blood  to  coagulate  and  stand 
for  twentv-four  hours,  he  then  pours  off  the  serum,  divides  the  crassamentum 
into  small  slices,  places  these  for  twenty-four  hours  on  thick  bibulous  paper, 
and  then  weighs  them.  From  the  figure  thus  obtained  the  proportion  of  the 
crassamentum  to  the  serum  is  calculated.  That  in  this  proceeding  no  heed  is 
taken  of  the  serum  which  remains  between  the  single  globules,  is  evident ; 
Parchappe's  method  does,  therefore,  likewise  not  exliibit  a  correct  proportion 
between  the  globules  and  the  serum.  We  are  unable  to  follow  tne  author 
through  his  researches ;  we  beg  leave,  however,  to  copy  the  following  table  of 
the  constitution  of  the  blood  of  healthy  nudes  and  feroales :— 
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I.  Blood  of  bmIm.       n.  Blood  of  finMlet. 
(Tho  ftrcnfe  team         (Themr«nfe  flom 
IS  ■wlyifi.)  7  analgrMa.) 

Water  of  the  blood 768  „„,  794 

Solid  oonstitiientB  in  the  dried  state  .    .  233  206 

Proportion  of  the  moist  cells  and  the  fibrin 

obtained  by  weighing  the  pieces  of  onus- 

samentum •  529  490 

Proportion  of  the  sengn 471  510 

Dry  Uood^scUs  .     .    .' 181-0  153 

Water  of  the  blood^Us 310-8  329*8 

Therefore  moist blood-cella  .    *.    '•   *.    .  5218  4828 

Dry  fibrin     ....    .    .    .    .    *.    .  80  30 

Water  of  the  fibrin     .    '.    *.    .    .    .    .  7*2  7*2 

Albumen,  extractive  matter,  and  iudts  in 

the  dry  state      '.    .    .    .    '.    .    .    .  480  500 

Water  of  the  serum  and  its  constituents  4200  457*0 

Proportion  of  the  plasma     .    *.    •.    '.    '.  478*2  517'2 

Browu-Sdquard  communicates  seyeral  observations  vrhich  strengthen  him  in 
the  view  that  blood  charced  with  oxygen,  whether  arterial  or  venous,  has  the 
I)ower  of  re-establishing  the  vital  properties  of  the  contractile  and  nervous 
tissues,  wlien  applied  within  a  certain  sjiace  of  time,  after  they  have  lost  these 
properties.  Alter  having  repeated  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  experiments,  that 
animals  die  from  asphyida,  when  circuktion  is  stopped  in  their  four  encephalic 
arteries,  and  that  they  recover  almost  immediately  if  the  circuktion  is  quickly 
re-^tablished, — ^Brown-S^uurd  ascertained  that  if  the  circulation  takes  pUc^ 
again  a  few  minutes  after  the  last  respiratory  movements  had  ceased,  life  does 
not  re-appear.  But  the  red  blood  then  still  possesses  the  power  of  re-esta^ 
blishing  life,  as  insufflation  of  the  lungs  causes  energetic  movements  of  the 
limbs,  while  the  head  remains  at  rest  as  long  as  the  pressure  on  the  arteries 
continues ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Itttter  is  removed,  the  encephalon  resumes  its 
functions,  and  the  animal  may  be  restored  to  full  life,  even  firteen  minutes  aft«r 
the  commencement  of  the  compression.  The  same  author  found  also  that  ia 
heads  separated  from  the  trunk,  injections  of  red  blood — ^i.e^  blood  charged 
with  oxygen — may  reproduce  the  actions  of  tiie  encephalon  (respiratory  move- 
ments of  the  face,  movements  of  the  eyes,  &c.).  £*urther  experiments  have 
shown,  1.  Tliat  the  presence  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  is  not  necessary  for  this 
effect ;  2.  That  serum  alone  does  not  possess  this  power :  3.  That  the  blood 
richest  in  oxygen  and  globules  does  possess  it  in  the  highest  degree*— the 
globules  acting  probably  only  as  bearers  of  oxygen.  Another  series  of  experi- 
ments regarding  the  properties  of  red  and  black  blood,  leads  Brown-Sdquard  to 
the  inference,  tiiat  tne  red  blood  increases  the  vital  properties  by  nourishing 
the  tissues,  but  that  it  is  incapable  of  making  these  properties  appear  by 
stimulating  them ;  that  the  black  blood  is  an  energetic  stimubuit  of  the  nervous 
centres,  and  also,  bat  in  a  less  degree,  of  the  nerves  and  contractile  tissues, 
but  thttt  it  does  not  possess— or  at  least  only  in  a  small  degiee*-the  power  c^ 
maintainiBg  or  legenencting  the  vital  properties. 

L.  Meyer  communicates  some  experiments,  performed  in  Professor  Bunsen's 
laboratory,  on  the  absorption  of  cues  hj  the  olood,  and  on  the  state  in  which 
they  are  contained  in  it  The  author  amves  at  the  conclusioB,  that  the  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen  is  independent  of,  or  at  all  events  only  to  a  very  slight  degree 
dependent  on,  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  but  that  it  is  regulated  by  the 
composition  of  the  blood  itself;  that  an  alteration  in  the  latter  must  therefore 
exercise  a  very  important  influence  on  the  absorption  of  oxy^n.  Regarding 
the  carbonic  acid,  Meyer  inclines  to  the  view,  "  tnat  the  immission  and  emis- 
sion of  this  gas  is  due  to  a  simple  act  of  absorption."    The  oxygen  gas  is 
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eonsiderod  as  eatermg  alreadr  immediately  after  its  abaoiption  into  some  lund 
of  chemical  oomfainaticm  with  a  oonstitaent  of  the  Uood.  Thk  eombinatioii, 
lioweTer,  apoears  to  the  ajQtfaor  as  a  verj  loose  one :  in  the  pocess  of  nutrition, 
probably  under  the  iBftaenee  of  some  add,  therefore  not  within  the  vessels,  he 
thinks  that  a  firmer  oombiaation,  a  real  oxidatum  of  some  constituent,  ti^es 
place.* 

Picard  performed  a  series  of  exneriments  on  the  presence  of  urea  in  the  normal 
and  in  the  morbidly-altered  blood.  The  quantity  of  urea  in  one  hundred  parts 
of  the  blood  of  live  healthy  persons  wasX)0165,  00142,  0-0153,  0  01774^  and 
(H)169 ;  while  the  quantity  of  urea  in  the  urine  of  twenty-four  hours  of  the 
same  individuals  vaned  from  18*81  ^rumnes  to  38*42  grammes.  In  a  case  of 
amenorrhoea  of  a  strong  woman  of  twenty-eight  yens,  the  urea  of  the  blood 
amounted  to  0*089  per  cent. ;  that  in  the  urine  of  twenty-four  hours  to  93 '65 
^mmes.  In  a  girl  of  twenty  yean,  afieoted  with  amenomicea,  the  per-centage 
m  the  blood  was  0*696;  ^e  quantity  in  the  urine,  18*46  grammes.  In  a 
healthy  pregnant  woman  of  twenty-nine  years,  he  found  0*0113  per  cent,  for 
ike  blood,  and  17*16  grammes  for  the  utme  of  twenty-four  hours :  the  blood 
of  the  placenta  yielded  0062  and  0028  ner  cent. ;  the  fcetal  blood,  0*097  per 
eeni ;  the  blood  of  alying-iii  woman  two  days  after  delivery,  0*0187  per  cent. ; 
while  the  blood  of  the  placenta  had  contained  0028  per  cent.  Picard  infers 
from  his  researches  that  the  amount  of  urea  contained  in  the  normal  blood 
may  considerably  vary  under  the  influence  of  food,  constitution,  temperamenty 
sex,  andaffe. 

The  autoor's  results  regarding  the  proportion  of  urea  in  the  renal  artery 
and  vein  will  be  found  under  IV. 

Boner  produced  the  stasis  in  the  capillaries  of  the  frog  by  means  of  various 
irritant  substances.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  stasis  does  not  depend  on  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system,  but  on  the  in* 
creased  adhesion  between  the  blood  corpuscles.  This  change  in  the  cohesion 
is  caused  by  the  exaggerated  exosmosis  depending  on  the  action  of  the  irritant 
substances. 

Scherer  presents  us  with  an  analysis  of  human  lymph,  without,  however, 
stating  from  which  part  of  the  body  it  had  been  obtained.  The  fluid  separated 
into  a  pale  reddish  eoagulum,  and  a  limpid,  pale  yellow,  slightly  alkaline  serum, 
fat  globules  were  present  only  in  veiy  small  quantity.  One  thousand  parts 
of  lymph  were  composed  of— 

Water 957*60 

SoUds 42*40 

Tibrin  and  lymph  globules 0*37 

Albumen  and  extractive  matters 34*72 

Inorganic  substances 7'31 

The  ashes  of  the  serum  contained  no  carbonic  acid,  much  chlorine,  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash,  a  small  amount  of  earthy  phosphates,  and  iron. 

Moleschott's  experiments,  performed  with  the  assistance  of  Meier  and 
Neukomm,  his  pupils,  prove  that  frogs  under  the  influence  of  a  higher  tempe- 
rature excrete  more  carbonic  acid  than  under  that  of  a  lower  temperature,  and 
that  the  increase  in  the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid  bears  a  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  warmth.  We  find,  therefore,  in  this  respect,  an  analogy  between 
frogs,  the  other  cold-blooded  vertebrate  animals,  the  invertebrate  classes,  and  the 
hvbemating  animals  (Spallanzani,  Treviranus,  Saissy);  while  man  and  the  warm- 
blooded vertebrota  exhibit  the  opposite  phenomenon  (Regnault  and  Reiset, 
LetelHer,  Lehmann,  Vierordt).  Tne  cause  of  this  difference  may  be  under- 
stood,  if  we  consider  that  the  temperature  of  the  cold-blooded  animals  depends 
to  a  great  degree  on  the  warmth  of  the  atmosphere ;  that  their  body  becomes 

*  Conf.  tbto  Jonraal,  Ncxiodx.  p.  243. 
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wanned  by  a  higlier  external  temperature,  and  that  increased  warmth  alone  is 
a  promoter  of  metamorphosis  of  matter.  Another  circumstance  of  importance 
is  that  the  amphibia  excrete  a  comnaratively  large  proportion  of  carbonic  acid 
through  the  skin ;  and  from  GrerlacVs*  researches  on  horses,  we  may  infer  that 
mammalia,  too,  excrete  a  lai^^r  amount  than  usual  through  the  skin  when 
the  temperature  of  the  latter  is  elevated  beyond  the  average. 


rv.  SzcRETioN,  Excretion,  Metamobphosis  op  Matter. 

1.  LoNOET :  Oh  the  Sulphoeyanide  of  Poiassium  a*  a  Normal  and  Cotulani 
JSiemeni  of  Saliva,  (Joum.  de  Counaiss.  M^d,  Mars  10,  1856 ;  and 
Canstatt,  1.  c,  p.  181.) 

2.  Daltok,  J.  C.  :  On  the  Constiiuiion  and  Fkysioloay  of  the  Bile.  (The 
American  Journal  of  Med.  Science,  October,  1857.) 

3.  Marcet  :  On  the  Immediate  Prineiplet  of  Human  Ereremente  in  the  Healthy 
State.    (Trans,  of  the  Royal  Society,  p.  403, 1857.) 

4.  Davt,  John  :  On  the  Urinary  Secretion  of  Fiihee.    (Trans,  of  the  Royal 

Society  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  543.) 

5.  Leconte  :  Beeeareket  on  the  Urine  of  Women  during  Lactation.    (L'Union 

M<5d.,  No.  76, 1857.) 

6.  Neubauer:  On  the  Earthy  Phoephatee  of  the  Urine.  (Erdmann's  Journal, 
Band  Ivii. ;  and  Canstatt,  1.  c ,  p.  185.) 

7.  Hammond:  Excretion  of  Phoephoric  Acid  by  the  Kidneys.  (North  American 
Med-Chir.  Rev.,  vol.  u.,  p.  730, 1857.) 

8.  PiCARD :  1.  c,  sub.  iii. 

9.  Neubauer  :  On  the  Decomposition  of  Uric  Acid  in  the  Animal  Organism. 

(Liebig's  Annalen,  vol.  xcix.,  p.  206 ;  and  Canstatt,  L  c,  p.  189.) 

10.  Bechamp  :  On  Albuminous  Substances,  and  on  their  Transformation  into 

Urea,    (These,  Strassbourg,  1856 ;  and  Yirchow's  Archiv,  Band  xi.,  p. 
476,1857.) 

11.  KuHNE :  On  Artificial  Diabetes  in  Frogs.  (Gottingcr  Anzeigcr,  September^ 

1856 ;  and  Canstatt,  1.  c,  p.  96.) 

12.  ScHipp:  Experiments  on  the  Origin  of  the  Sugar  in  the  Urine  in  Artificial 
Diabetes,  (Gottinger  Anzeiger,  Octooer,  1856;  and  Canstatt,  L  c,  p.  97.) 

13.  PoGGiALE :  On  the  Action  of  Alkalies  on  the  Sugar  in  the  Animal  Economy. 

(Compt.  Rend.,  Eevrier,  p.  198, 1856 ;  and  Canstatt,  1.  c,  p.  163.) 

14.  MiALHE :  On  the  Chemical  Use  of  Carbonic  Acid  in  the  Animal  Economy. 

(L'Union  M4d.,  AoAt,  1856 ;  and  Canstatt,  1.  c,  p.  164.) 

15.  PoGGiALB :   Note  on  the  Action  of  Alkalies  on  Sugar.     (Moniteur  des 

Hopit.,  No.  103, 1856 ;  and  Canstatt,  1.  c,  p.  165.) 

16.  Buchheim  :  On  the  Passage  of  some  Organic  Acids  into  the  Urine.  (Archiv 

f.  Phys.  Heilkunde;  New  Series,  vol.  i.  p.  122,  1857.) 

Longet  presented  to  the  Academic  des  Sciences  a  Memoir  on  Saliva,  con- 
taining the  following  views :  1.  The  sulphocyauide  of  potassium  is  a  constant 
and  normal  constituent  of  the  saliva;  2.  It  is  found  not  only  in  the  saliva  of 
the  mouth,  but  also  in  that  of  the  parotids,  the  submaxillary  and  the  sub- 
lineal  glands ;  3.  Its  presence  is  characteristic  of  the  secretion  of  saliva,  as 
it  IS  not  found  in  any  other  fluid  of  the  bodv ;  4.  The  proportion  in  which  it 
exists  in  the  saliva  is  independent  of  age  ana  sex,  &c.,  dependent  only  on  the 
state  of  concentration  of  the  saliva ;  5.  In  very  diluted  saliva  it  may  escape 
discoveiT,  but  by  an  artificial  concentration  the  reaction  may  even  then  t)e 
obtained ;  6.  The  state  of  the  teeth  is  without  influence  on  its  presence ;  7.  It 
is  not  the  product  of  decomposition  of  the  saliva;  8.  The  saliva  of  fasting 
persons  is  best  suited  for  the  purpose  of  isolation  of  the  sulphocyanide  of 
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potassium ;  9.  Amongst  the  salts  of  iron,  the  chloride  is  the  best  reagent ; 
the  reaction  prodaced  by  it  does  not  depend  on  the  presence  of  acetates  of 
alkalies. 

We  are  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  the  mere  quotation  of  Dalton's 
paper,  which,  however,  we  do  with  the  less  scruple  as  it  adds  little  to  what  is 
already  known  on  the  subject. 

Marcet  has  continued  nis  researches  on  human  excrements  since  the  publi- 
cation of  his  former  memoir  on  the  same  subject.*  Alcohol  and  ether  were  the 
principles  employed  for  conducting  the  analysis.  The  results  obtained  are  as 
lollows :  1.  Margarate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  margarate  of  ma^esia 
were  discovered  to  be  three  immediate  principles  of  human  evacuations;  §.  The 
author  found  a  new  and  simple  metliod  for  obtaining  excretine — namely,  by 
reducing  the  temperature  of  the  alcoholic  extract  of  faeces.  He  convinced 
himself  that  nitrogen  does  not  enter  into  the  composition  of  excretine ;  that 
100  parts  contain,  according  to  calculation — carbon,  80*969;  hydrogen, 
13-495;  sulphur,  2768;  oxygen,  2768.  3.  The  fact,  that  vegetable  food 
increases  the  presence  of  margaric  acid  (Lehmann),  has  been  confirmed. 
Marcet  relates  m  the  same  essay  a  fact  which,  though  not  in  immediate  con- 
nexion with  the  investigation  of  the  immediate  principles  of  faeces,  deserves 
being  mentioned  here — namely,  his  discovery  of  the  presence  of  cholesterine 
in  the  spleen. 

J.  Davy  examined  the  contents  of  the  urinary  organs  of  various  fishes,  "  the 
salmon,  sea-trout,  charr,  common  trout,  pike  and  perch,  the  skate,  ling,  cou^r, 
cod,  pollack,  haddock,  turbot,  bream,  and  mackerel."  Of  these  the  salmonida^ 
pike,  ling,  and  ray  have  a  small  urinary  bladder;  the  other  fishes  named  seem  to 
DC  destitute  of  such  an  organ,  or  it  is  so  small  as  to  have  escaped  observation. 
In  the  very  small  bladder  of  the  salmonidse  no  fluid  was  found  collected ;  in 
that  of  a  trout  {Salmo/ario),  taken  when  in  the  highest  condition,  only  a  small 
({uantit^  of  mucous-like  matter  was  found,  which  (Sd  not  manifest  any  trace  of 
lithic  acid  (tested  by  nitric  acid  and  heat).  The  urinary  bladder  of  the  perch 
{Perea  fluviatilis)  presented  a  fluid,  in  which  the  presence  of  urea  was  rendered 
probable,  while  utnic  acid  appeai'ed  to  be  absent.  In  the  pike  {Esox  luciwi) 
the  bladder  was  found  empty,  a  small  c[uantity  of  mucus-like  substance  from  the 
ureter  exhibited  the  reaction  of  lithic  acid.  From  the  comparatively  large 
urinary  bladder  of  a  lin^  {Lota  tnolva)  four  feet  long,  taken  in  June,  "  about  a 
drachm  of  nearly  colourless  fluid  was  obtained,  in  which  a  few  flakes  resembling 
lymph  were  suspended."  The  search  for  lithic  acid  was  performed  with  a 
negative  result.  The  coagulation  by  heat  and  nitric  acid  indicated  the  presence 
of  albumen.  "  The  alcoholic  solution,  after  the  separation  of  the  precipitated 
albumen,"  the  author  continues,  "  evaporated  to  dryness  at  a  low  temperature, 
yielded,  after  the  addition  of  a  minute  portion  of  nitric  acid,  crystals  which, 
seen  under  the  microscope — they  were  too  small  to  be  seen  without  this  aid 
— ^resembled  so  closely  tiiose  of  nitrate  of  urea,  that  I  had  little  hesitatiou  in 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  this  compound."  In  the  bladder  of 
the  common  ray  {Rata  balls)  a  fluid  was  contained  which  gave  traces  of 
albumen,  urea,  and  common  salt,  but  none  of  lithic  acid.  In  the  ureters  of  the 
fishes  destitute  of  urinary  bladder,  neither  urea  nor  litliic  acid  was  detected. 
The  chemical  examination  of  the  kidneys  of  only  one  haddock  was  performed, 
without,  however,  finding  either  urea  or  lithic  acid.  The  inferences  drawn  by 
the  author  himself  are : — "  1.  That  the  urinary  secretion  of  fishes  is  very 
limited  as  to  quantity.  2.  That  it  is  commonly  liquid.  3.  That  the  nitrogenous 
compound  eliminated,  is  variable,  either  urea  or  a  lithate  (the  latter  probably 
very  seldom),  or  some  nearly  allied  compound  of  azote." 

The  inferences  drawn  by  L6conte  from  his  researches  on  the  urine  of  nursing 
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vromea*  are  in  opposition  to  the  itatementa  mde  b^  Blot  .wyupding  ^  pre* 
sence  of  sugar  in  such  udoe.^  L  In  none  of  his  muMfons  eimmmMtioaa 
L^conte  found  sugar,  either  bj  other  means  of  analysis  or  by  the  process  of 
fermentation.  8.  All  urines  can  reduce  the. blue  luiuids  iriuoli  are  niot  freshly 
prepared;  the  causes  of  this  reduction  may  be  TanouB;  uiio  acid  appears  to 
nim  the  most  energetic,  as  this  substance  reduces  also  the  fteshlypieparedblus 
liquids.  3.  The  urines  of  women  while  in  the  state  of  laetation,  contain  less 
urea  and  more  uiic  acid  than  the  normal  urines*  by  which  oircn  instance  the 
reduction  of  the  blue  liquids  is  facilitated*  4.  The  quantity  of  water  and  solid 
substances  in  the  urines  of  nursing  women  is  almost  the  same  as  in  normal  uriaeSk 

Neubauer  communicates  his  researches  on  the  anonnt  of  etiriif  pkatpkaim 
excreted  through  the  urine  within  twenty-four  houia.  A  grown-up  pecaon 
between  twenty  and  twenty-five  years  of  afe,  when  living  on  nixed  diet,  ez« 
cretes,  according  to  these  researcnes : — 1.  0'9441  to  1*012  gramme  of  earthy 
phosphates — 0*0150  gramme  to  1  kilogramme  of  man.  8.  0*31  to  Ow 
sramme  oiphoBplaie  of  /iff »— 0*0045  gramme  to  1  kilogramme  of  man.  8L 
0*64  gramme  Qiphotfhate  (/flM(^n0---O'OO99S  gramme  to  1  kilpgramme  of 
man.  4.  The  ingestion  of  salts  of  lime  does  not  increase  the  quantity  of  earthy 
phosphates  in  the  urine,  5.  In  pathological  conditions,  the  amount  of  earthy 
phosphates  appears  to  vary  considerably,  as  also  the  relsiive  proportion  between 
thcphosphates  of  lime  ana  the  phosphates  of  magnesia. 

Hammond,  in  his  researches  on  the  excretion  Si  phosphoric  acid,  divides  the 
day  into  three  periods : — 1.  Morning,  from  7  a.m.  to  1  f.k.  3.  Evening,  froaa 
1  P.M.  to  10  P.M.  3.  Night,  from  10  p.k.  to  7  ^.m.  He  took  l^eaklast  at 
7  A.M.,  luncheon  at  1  P.K.,  dinner  at  5  p  jf .  While  the  experimenter  was  under 
the  usual  infiueuces  —  1.  The  quantity  of  urine  excreted  was  highest  for  the 
evening  period,  next  highest  during  the  night,  and  lowest  in  the  morning. 
8.  The  evening  urine  was  of  highest  specific  gravity,  the  night  urine  somewhat 
less,  and  the  morning  urine  lowest.  3.  Tne  evening  urine  oontained  the 
greatest  amount  of  phosphoric  acid,  the  morning  urine  the  next  largest,  the 
night  urine  the  smallest.  4.  The  weight  of  the  body  was  greatest  at  evening, 
next  greatest  at  niffht,  and  smallest  in  the  morning.  When  pkyiieal  exercim 
was  taken  during  tne  morning  hours»  which  usuiuljr  had  been  empbyed  in 
studying,  the  course  of  living  m  other  respects  remaining  the  same  —  1.  The 
quantity  of  urine,  its  specific  gravity,  and  amount  of  phosphoric  acid  beearae 
considerably  increasea  in  the  morning  period.  2.  A  reductbn  of  the 
amount  of  urine  and  phosphoric  acid  was  observed  in  the  evening  period.  3. 
At  night  the  urine  and  its  specific  gravity  fell  to  their  minimum,  while  the 
phospnoric  acid  rose  slightly  over  me  evening  average.  4.  For  the  whole 
twenty-four  hours  there  was  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  urine,  a  slight  in- 
crease in  the  specific  gravity,  and  a  very  considerable  inoreaae  in  the  amount 
of  phosphoric  acid  excreted. 

The  blood  of  the  renal  artery  of  dogs  contains,  according  to  Picard's 
analysis,  00365  oer  cent,  to  0*04  per  cent,  of  urea,  that  of  the  vena renalis  of 
the  same  animals,  0*01  S6  per  cent,  to  0*02  per  cent.;  the  blood  passing 
through  the  kidney  loses,  therefore,  about  one-half  of  its  per-centage  of  urea. 
Extirpation  of  both  kidnevs  was  followed  by  sickness,  diarrhoea^  depression, 
convulsiye  movements,  ana  death  within  twenty-four  hours.  The  substance 
vomited,  after  five  hours  did  not  manifest  any  traces  of  urea,  but  the  faecal 
matters  contained  0*129  per  cent.  As  the  proportion  of  the  urea  in  the  blood 
was  increased  only  by  0009  per  cent,  after  the  extirpation  of  the  kidneys, 
Picard  infers  that  the  {greater  part  of  the  urea  had  been  removed  by  the  stools. 
Bespectin^  the  formation  of  urea  in  the  organism,  Picard  is  of  opinion  that  it 
b  formed  by  the  metaroorphosb  of  the  muscular  tissue,  not  at  tne  immedbte 
expense  of  the  albuminous  constituents  of  the  food. 
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'WltH  regard  to  the  qnantiiv  of  urea  contained  in  Tarious  fluids  of  the 
on;anism^  Picard  obtained  the  followmg  figures :— ^ 

percent. 
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Neubaner  proTes,  hj  experimeDts  on  rabfaita^  that  the  ingestion  of  uric  acid 
produces  a  ooonderabfe  increase  in  the  excretion  of  nrea.  Tvo  rabbits,  the 
urine  of  which  contained  1*3  to  1*7  grain  of  urea  for  twenty-foar  hours  wl^n 
they  reoeiyed  their  usual  food,  were  first  submitted  to  a  diet  consisting  of 
wbeai-bread ;  the  urine,  which  had  been  fonnerly  alkaline,  became  acid,  the 
quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  exhibited  an  increase,  that  of  urea  roee  to  S^--2'5 
grammes,  oxalate  of  lime  being  present  in  botii  cases.  After  thb  the  animals 
received,  in  the  course  of  fire  &ys,  witii  their  food,12  grammes  of  uric  acid.  The 
amount  of  urea  rose  during  thb  period  to  3*9--4'0  granmies  per  diem,  while 
the  otiier  constitnents  of  toe  urine  did  not  exhibit  any  marked  alteration.  As 
soon  as  the  ingestion  of  uric  add  was  left  off,  the  amount  of  urea  fell  to  its  pre- 
vious aTerage.  In  another  aeries  of  experiments,  the  rabbits  were  at  first  fed 
with  carrots,  when  the  average  amount  of  urea  was  1*34  grammes ;  then  to  their 
allowance  of  carrots  for  two  days  24  grammes  of  uric  acid  were  admixed.  Tbt 
urine  remained  alkaline,  the  quantity  of  urea  rose  during  the  first  three  davs 
to  5*3,  8*5,  and  6*2  grammes,  after  whieh  it  fell  again  to  1*33  grammes.  Tne 
surplus  of  urea  during  the  three  first  days  amounted  to  16*98  grammes.  As 
24  grammes  of  uric  add  correspond  to  l7'13  grammes  of  urea,  the  difference 
between  this  and  the  auantity  really -exaeted  is  only  1*15  gramme.  The 
amount  of  oxalic  add  aid  not  appear  increased.  These  results,  the  author 
argues,  entitle  to  the  inference,  that  in  the  normal  animal  organism  uric  acid  is 
decomposed  almost  completely  into  urea  and  carbonic  add ;  '*  that,  however, 
oxalic  add,  too,  may  appear,  luid  that  it  must  do  so  whenever  the  process  of 
oxidation  is  retarded,  which  is  the  ease  already  during  sleep,  and  in  many 
pathological  conditions." 

In  aodition  to  these  experiments,  Neubauer  communicates  some  observations 
regarding  the  decomposition  of  the  uric  add  under  the  influence  of  the  hyper- 
manganate  of  potasn,  showing  that  according  to  the  temperature,  the  con- 
centration, and  other  conditions,  the  decomposition  of  the  uric  add  may  be 
different.  Thus,  if  rapid  oxidation  is  effected,  the  products  are  urea,  oxatie 
add,  and  carbonic  add ;  while,  nnder  the  influence  ot  slow  oxidation,  carbonic 
add,  oxalic  add,  allantoin,  a  nitrogenous  syrup-like  add,  and  only  a  smaJi 
quantity  of  urea,  are  obtained,  a  part  of  the  uric  add  remaining  undecomposed. 

Bechamp  entertains  the  view,  that  the  oxygen  obtains  its  great  power  of 
indudng  combustion  and  decomposition  within  the  organism  by  the  circum- 
stance  that  it  becomes  condensed  in  the  blood  globmes  (acting  as  porous 
substances),  and  undergoes  there  a  kind  of  alteration ;  that  thus  a  more  simple 
oxygen  is  formed,  which  in  statu  nascenii  causes  decomposition  of  albuminates 
within  the  blood  globules.  The  piindpal  value  of  Bechamp's  researches  lies 
in  the  fact  that  he  proves  the  formation  of  urea  from  albumen,  fibrin,  gluten, 
&c.,  by  means  of  the  hvpermanganate  of  potash.  For  the  chemical  process  by 
which  this  result  is  obtained  we  must  refer  to  the  essay  itself. 
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Euhne  produced  the  artificial  diabetes  in  frogs  by  pierdiig  a  strong  pin 
through  the  region  of  the  atlas.  The  sugar  appeared  in  general  after  four  or 
five  days,  the  urine  became  at  the  same  time  more  acid ;  tnis  morbid  condition 
ceased  after  a  duration  of  about  three  days.  The  place  to  be  punctured  is 
situated,  according  to  Kiihne,  on  the  bottom  of  the  sinus  rhomboidalis. 

SchifTs  experience  differs  from  this  in  so  far  as  he  found  the  phioe  for 
puncture  to  extend  from  the  eommencement  of  the  upper  third  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  into  the  portion  of  the  medulla  spinalis  corresponding  to  the  third 
dorsal  vertebra.  Schiff's  experiments  conoborate  the  yiew  that  the  liver  is  the 
laboratory  of  the  sugar.  As  soon  as  the  sugar  commenced  to  pass  through  the 
urine,  the  liver  was  drawn  out  of  the  abdomen,  and  in  a  part  of  the  animals  all 
the  vessels  of  the  liver  were  tied,  while  in  the  rest  of  tiiem  the  ligature  was 
removed  again  immediately  after  it  had  been  applied.  The  susar  disappeared 
from  the  urine  of  the  former  number  of  animals  witliin  three  hours  after  the 
application  of  the  ligature,  while  it  continued  to  be  secreted  by  the  rest  until 
to  the  end  of  the  fourth  day.  The  fact  that  no  sugar  is  found  in  the  urine 
when  the  ligature  is  applied,  not  to  all  the  vessels,  but  only  to  a  part  of  them, 
leads  Schiff  to  the  inference  that,  bv  the  ]>uncture  of  the  medulla  oblongata^ 
the  combustion  of  the  sugar  in  the  blood  is  not  prevented,  but  that  the  for- 
mation of  sugar  in  the  liver  is  increased. 

Pognale  performed  a  series  of  experiments  in  order  to  examine  the  correct- 
ness of  Mia&ie's  theory,  that  the  combustion  of  sugar  in  the  blood  is  effected 
by  means  of  the  alkalies,  and  that  the  passage  of  suear  into  the  urine  takes 
place  only  when  the  proportion  of  alkalies  in  the  blood  is  diminished.  I.  Ad- 
mixture of  a  litfge  amount  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  the  food  of  dogs  did  not 
cause  any  diminution  in  the  per-centage  of  sugar  contained  in  their  blood. 
IT.  The  blood  of  dogs  fed  witn  starch,  sugar,  aiui  carbonate  of  soda,  contained 
much  sugar ;  their  urine  from  0*5  to  0*7  per  cent,  of  sugar.  III.  The  result 
was  the  same  when  half  a  gramme  of  grape-sugar  mixed  with  one  graoime  of 
carbonate  of  soda  as  when  grape-sugar  alone  was  injected  into  the  blood. 
lY.  Out  of  the  organism  the  oeconiposition  of  sugar  by  means  of  the  car- 
bonates of  alkalies  takes  pkce  only  at  a  temperature  near  to  that  of  boihng 
water.  •  Fogeiale  concludes  from  all  this,  that  Mialhe's  views  regarding  the 
state  of  alkalescence  of  the  blood  in  diabetes  are  unfounded. 

Mialhe  replies,  that  Poggiale's  experiments  on  dogs  had  led  to  negative 
results  because  it  had  been  neglected  to  cause  the  animals  to  take  more 
exercise,  and  thus  to  incite  their  respiration  and  circulation.  The  circumstance 
that  alkalies  required  so  high  a  temperature  to  effect  oxidation  of  su^  out  of 
the  organism,  is  not  admitted  by  Mialhe  as  a  valid  objection  to  his  theory, 
because  the  conditions  within  the  body  are  different  from  those  without. 

Fogj^iale,  however,  rejoins,  with  much  reasou,  that  the  view  concerning  the 
necessity  of  the  alkalies  for  the  combustion  of  sugar,  need  not  be  adopted 
before  Mialhe  has  shown  that  oxygen  alone,  without  the  co-operation  of 
alkalies,  has  no  effect  on  grape  sugar. 

Buchlieim  and  Pietrowski  examined  some  points  regarding  the  passage  of 
orpmic  acids  into  the  urine.  The  result  of  the  author's  researches  on  oxalic 
acid  is  in  accordance  with  that  obtained  by  Wohler,*  in  so  far  as  a  part  of  the 
oxalic  acid  ingested  was  found  again  in  the  urine ;  but  fiuchheim  did  not 
obtain  a  larger  amount,  whether  the  acid  had  been  taken  as  such  or  combined 
with  alkalies.  The  circumstance,  that  the  auautity  contained  in  the  urine 
after  the  ingestion  of  oxalate  of  lime  was  mucii  smaller,  is  easily  explicable  by 
the  greater  insolubility  of  this  salt.  It  is  of  interest  to  remark  that  the 
quantity  of  lime  excreted  through  the  kidneys  appeared  to  be  uninflueuocd  by 

*  C.  J.  WiJIilcr:  Ucber  den  Ueborgang  von  Materien  in  den  Ham;  Tiedemann  and 
TreTirauna :  Zeitachiift  fUr  Physiologie,  Band  i. 
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the  presence  of  the  larger  amount  of  oxalic  acid,  part  of  which  existed  in  an 
insoluble  condition,  probably  as  an  alkaline  salt.  The  experiments  performed 
with  tartaric  acid  and  its  salts  prore  that  part  of  the  acid  passes  into  the 
iu|ne,  whenever  it  is  taken  in  large  quantity,  but  the  amount  contained  in  the 
urine  forms  only  a  few  per  cents,  of  the  total  amount  taken,  the  rest  having- 
probably  undergone  decomposition  during  its  nassa^  through  the  organism. 
The  circumstance  of  the  acid  being  taken  as  sucn,  or  m  the  form  of  one  of  its 
salts,  apnears  to  exercise  no  influence  on  the  amount  excreted.  Citric  acid, 
when  tfiiken  alone,  or  in  its  combinations  with  soda  and  magnesia,  in  doses 
from  ten  grains  to  sixty  trains  within  a  few  hours,  was  not  found  again  in  the 
urine.  Benzoic  add,  as  oDsenred  already  by  others,  is  excreted  in  the  shape  of 
hippuric  add.  The  benzoates  of  soda,  of  ammonia,  of  magnesia,  and  oxide  of 
iron,  lead  likewise  to  the  excretion  of  a  corresponding  amount  of  hippuric  add 
in  the  urine.  Hippuric  acid  appeared  in  the  urine  in  the  quantity  in  which  it 
had  been  taken;  the  whole  amount  of  the  add  was  likewise  round  in  the 
urine,  when  it  had  been  ingested  in  combination  with  alkalies.  After  the 
ingestion  of  fifteen  grammes  of  succinic  acid  within  ten  hours,  no  trace  of  this 
acid  could  be  discovered  dther  in  the  urine  or  in  the  alvine  excretions.  The 
saine  ne^tive  result  was  obtained  in  the  experiments  with  succinate  of  soda 
and  succinate  of  lime.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  succinic  acid  under- 
goes a  rapid  decomposition  in  the  human  organism. 


Y.  NEB.V0U8  System. 

1.  Chaxtveau  :  On  the  Functions  of  the  Spinal  Marrow,    (L'Union  M^d.,  tome 
xi.,  1867.) 

2.  ScHiEF :  Un  the  JEthetodic  Nature  of  the  Spinal  Ganglia,    (Moleschott's 
Untersuchungen,  Band  ii<>  p.  56,  1857.) 

3.  PiNcns:  Experiment  on  the  Pneumoffottric  and  Sympathetic  Nerves.    (Vratis* 

laviis,  1856 ;  and  Canstatt,  1.  c,  p.  136.) 

4.  Samttel  :  Le  vi  Nervorum  ad  Fasa,  Temperaturam  et  Seeretiones,    (Berolini, 

1856 ;  and  Canstatt,  1.  c,  p.  136.) 

5.  Kkoch  :  De  Nervi  Sympathici  vi  ad  Corporis  Temperiem.    (Dorpati,  1855  : 
1.  c,  p.  136.) 

Chauveau  endeavours  in  the  present  paper  to  refute  two  of  Brown-Sequard's 
prindpal  statements — 1.  Hie  crossiujg  of  tne  sensitive  impressions  immediately 
after  their  intromission  into  the  spinal  marrow ;  and  2.  Their  conduction  to 
the  brain  by  means  of  the  central  ^ey  substance.  With  regard  to  the  crossing 
of  the  sensitive  impressions  immediately  after  their  entrance,  Chauveau  shows, 
by  section  of  one-half  of  the  spinal  marrow  in  horses  and  pigeons,  a,  that  the 
sensation  of  the  parts  of  the  same  side  supplied  by  nerves  from  below  the 
point  of  section  is  destroyed ;  d,  that  the  movements  caused  by  pinching  or 
other  irritation  of  this  side,  are  reflex  movements ;  c,  that  the  sensation  of  the 
side  opposite  to  the  section  is  not  destroyed,  as  it  ought  to  be,  according  to 
Brown-S^quard's  view.  Concerning  the  grey  substance,  the  author  repeats  his 
former  assertion,*  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  transmission  of  sensitive 
impressions.  He  performs  the  principal  experiment  on  which  Brown-Sdquard's 
view  is  baficd — i.e.,  the  dissection  of  the  anterior,  lateral,  and  posterior  columns 
of  the  dorsal  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow,  so  that  only  the  central  grey  sub- 
stance remains  intact ;  he  explains  the  phenomena  observed  on  sucli  an  animal, 
and  interprets  them  as  caused  by  reflex  action.  The  phenomena  of  real  pain, 
whenever  they  are  manifested,  follow  the  purely  reflex  movements.  "  II  y  a,'^ 
Chauveau  ados,  *'  encore  ici  irradiation  de  I'excitation  dans  la  partic  anteneure 
de  la  moelle,  par  la  substance  grise  centrale,  et  reflexion  de  cette  excitation 

•  Conf.  this  Journal,  vol.  xxxiz.  p.  251. 
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son  senile  sor  des  organes  acnaUes,  oil  les  ooutraolioitt  qn'eile  snseite  cawnt 
de  la  doulenr."  The  author  farther  mdrim,  in  a  pSgeen,  a  tnuuvene  aeoiioB 
of  the  whole  lumbar  portion  of  the  spinal  mazrow,  with  the  eifieptien  of  thtt 
posterior  and  lateral  white  oohmns  of  the  left  aide.  He  then  ahowa  that  the 
aensaiion  of  the  left  foot  i»  preserved,  althoagh  not  a  traee  of  grej  sabatanoa 
had  remained  uneat: 

"JBtheaodio,"  Bchiff  calla,  witii  Brown^S^oard,*  those  parte  «<  winch  we 
endowed  with  the  faculty  of  cenfcjing  sena^on,  the  local  iiriteticm  of  which, 
however,  does  not  canae  any  acnaatton."  Aa  Brown-S^ani  had  centeiided 
that  the  spinal  gangHa  themaelvea  are  not  aena^ve,  wiuie  he  kad  foond  the 
posterior  roota  on  either  aide  of  the  wofjliA  rerf  aenaitire,  Schiff  expoaed 
aeveral  spinal  ganglia  in  frpoa,  and  fovna  in  everr  matance  ao  mariced  a  acnai* 
Inlity  in  theae  gang^,  thaf  he  iqipeared  at  a  loaa  to  eocplain  how  Browa^ 
B^qnard  oould  b«ve  arrived  at  aaotoer  infaience. 

it  will  be  remembered  that  Bvowtt*S6qnard,  aa  wdil  aa  Schiff,  had  atttibated 
this  oarioQs  "  stheaodic"  nature  to  acme  pacta  of  the  grey  sabatanee  of  the 
apinal  marrow,  while  Chauveau^a  ezperimenta  make  the  exialcDoe  of-  audi  a 
qnality  in  the  grey  subaiance  at'  all  events  vety  donbtftil. 

Pincaa  oommunicate»  a  aeriea-  of  experimenta  on  the  inflnenoe  of  the 
vagi  and  the  aympathetio  nerve  on  the  orgaaa  of  nutrition.  Sooiion  of  both 
pneomogastric  nerves,  below  the  diapfarMpn,  in  rabbita^  cata  and  dags,  was  not 
followea  by  loss  of  the  motile  power  of  the  stomach;  but  the  gastric  juice 
secreted  was  alkaline:  did  not  possess  the  virtue  of  digestinj^  ubumen  and 
coasiilating  milk.  Hypenemia,  as  well  of  the  stomach  aa  uso  of  the  upper  part 
of  die  small  intestines,  was  among  the  prominent  symptoms.  Some  small 
eifusions  of  blood  and  ulcerationa  were  found  on  the  mucous  membrane,  espe- 
cially in  the  rabbits.  Extirpation  of  the  solar  plexns  is  always  followed  hj  mon 
intense  alterations  than  are  observed  after  section  of  the  vagi.  Extirpation 
of  the  mesenteric  and  aortic  plexuaea  acta  in  a  similar  manner  on  the  pheno* 
mena  of  nutrition  of  the  lower  part  of  the  duodennm  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  colon.  Tranaverse  section  of  the  spinal  marrow  on  vwrioas  pomta  does  not 
cause  anv  alteration  in  the  circulation  and  nutrition  of  the  inteatinal  tube. 
The  author  from  thia  concludes  that  new  nutritive  fibrea  for  the  intestinea 
are  formed  in  the  ganglia  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  He  finds  no  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  common  centre  for  the  nutritive,  and  vascular  nerves  of  the 
intestinal  tube. 

Samuel  corroborates  the  experience  of  others,  that  a  high  degree  of  hyper* 
semia  of  the  intestines,  with  increased  secretion  (fluid,  diarrhoea-like  contents), 
is  caused  by  extirpation  of  the  solar  plexus. 

The  dissertation  of  Enoch,  composed  under  the  auspices  of  Bidder,  gives 
evidence  of  the  correctness  of  the  observation,  that  section  of  the  left  sympa* 
thetic  of  the  neck  is  followed  by  increased  warmth  in  the  corresponding  half 
of  the  head.  This  iacrease  of  temperature  did  not  always  appear  mimediatdy 
after  the  operation.  In  one  case  the  warmth  in  the  nose  reached  its  maximum 
only  on  the  following  day.  Enoch  describes  the  influence  exercised  by  the 
sympathetic  on  the  ear  of  rabbits  and  on  the  condition  of  their  eyes.  He 
furtncr  describes  some  experiments  regarding  the  irritation  of  the  regio  dlio- 
spinalis,  which  show  that  onlyirritation  of  the  anterior,  and  not  of  the  posterior, 
roots  influences  the  pupil.  His  researches  lead  him  likewise  to  the  view  that 
the  fibres  acting  on  the  pupil  are  derived  from  the  spinal  marrow — ^not  from  a 
spinal  ganglion.  Begarding  Meissner's  important  communication  on  the  rich- 
ness 0?  the  areolar  tissue  between  the  muscular  and  mucous  coats  of  the 
Intestinal  canal  in  nerves  and  minute  ganglia,  we  refer  to  page  510  of  the  pre- 
ceding volume  of  tliis  Journal.  [We  regret  that  we  are  compelled  to  postpone 
the  remainder  of  this  Report. — ^Ed.] 

«  Conf.  Comptes  Bendu,  torn,  zzxslil.  p.  980. 
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HALF-YEAJLLY  iLEPOET  ON  HATEBIA  MEDICA  AND 

THERAPEUTICS. 

By  BoBEDLT  HtrvTEB  Sevplb,  M.D. 

iJoeBliat*  of  the  "BojtiCoUtgt  of  Phyileiaiu,  rad  nijiielui  to  tke  HbrthMn  Dfipemary. 


J.  0»  f^  Falue  of  Minmtl  Wa^en  in>  tke  Trmiiimi  of  Flstrahm.    By  Dr. 
DiTBJjin-FABmL.    (BaUetin  Grdn^ral  d»  'Rltfnipevtiqtie^  April  SOtli,  1857.) 

Th£  author  of  this  paper,  after  dividing  parahsis  into  two  kinds,  one  being 
dependent  a|)on  disease  in  the  brain»  and  toe  other  associated  with  some 
general  constitutional  disturbance,  as  hysteiia»  chlorosis,  &c.«.  proceeds  to  poinfc 
out  the  special  objects  to  be  attained  by  the  use  of  mineral  waters  in  the  treat- 
ment of  paralysis  caused  by  disease  of  the  nerrous  centres.  His  views  aie  as 
follows :— The  indication  of  treatment  by  chemical  waters  during  the  period  of 
reparation  of  cerebral  lesions,  is  perfectly  well  understood^  This  kina  of  medi- 
cation, considered  generally,  increases  organic  activity,  and  if  it  does  not  ex* 
ceed  due  bounds,  appears  to  be  proper  for  favouring  and  hastening  the  pheno*' 
mena  of  reparation,  at  the  same  time  that  it  promotes  by  direct  action  the 
return  of  tne  injured  functions.  It  appears  lefi:Ltimate  to  admit  that  such  is 
the  case,  and  it  may  be  conceived  that  when  this  fieivourable  action  coincides 
with  the  formal  and  spontaneous  progress  of  the  organism  ia  the  same  direcr 
tion,  verv  striking  ana  satisfactory  results  may  be  observed  of  chemical  medica- 
tion in  tne  treatment  of  paralysis.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  kind  of  treat- 
ment succeeds  only  in  proportion  as  it  proceeds  in  a  consentaneous  action  with 
the  curative  tendency  of  the  organism.  If  it  devebpes  this  tendency,  or  if  it 
only  assists  it,  we  believe  in  this  principle,  that  the  excellence  of  anj  kind  of 
treatment  can  be  judged  only  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  combined  in  its  action 
with  the  spontaneous  progress  of  the  organism  in  the  direction  of  cure.  If 
there  should  result  any  confusion  in  our  analysb,  and  if  we  do  not  know 
exactiy  what  to  attribute  to  the  treatment  and  what  to  refer  to  the  organisni, 
it  is  certainly  an  inconvenienoe,  but  one  of  secondary  importance,  the  chief 
point  being  that  the  results  are  as  satisfactory  as  possible.  Dr.  Durand- 
Pardel  then  shows  the  particular  kinds  of  mineral  waters  which  sliould  be  em- 
ployed in  the  different  terms  of  paralysis. 

The  waters  containing  chloride  of  sodium  are  specially  adapted  for  the 
treatment  of  paralysis.  They  present  themselves  in  the  form  of  ttrong  waters, 
as  those  of  Balaruc,  Bourbonne,  Bourbon-rArchambault,  La  Motte,  Wies- 
baden, &c. ;  and  weak  ones,  as  those  of  Neris,  Luxeuil,  Bourbon-Lancy, 
Wildbad,  Gastein,  &c.  The  sulphurous  waters,  slthough  generally  regarded 
as  among  those  which  are  suitable  for  paralytic  cases,  have  no  claim  to  such  a 
merit,  according  to  Dr.  Durand-Eardef.  The  weakly  mineralized  waters  are 
especially  applicable  to  paraplegia,  and  the  strong  waters  containing  cliloride  of 
sodium  appear  to  have  a  special  action  in  the  treatment  of  hemiplegia  or  cere- 
bral paralysis.  The  thermal  stations  where  the  special  treatment  of  hemi- 
plegic  paralysis  is  conducted,  are  those  of  Balaruc,  Bourbon-rArchambault, 
Bourbonne,  and  La  Motte.  These  waters  are  very  hot — ^between  48''  and  60'' 
Cent. — ^rather  unequally  mineralized,  but  all  contaming  a  predominant  quantity 
of  chloride  of  sodium.  M.  Cailkt  recommends  the  followjng  thermal  treatment 
at  Bourbon-rArchambault  in  hemiplegia :  one  to  four  classes  of  water  to  be 
taken  internally  every  day ;  a  bath,  of  from  34^  to  35^  C.,  for  ten  minutes  to  a 
quarter  of  an  hour ;  douches  upon  the  paralyzed  limbs  from  ten  minutes  to  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  from  a  height  of  two  metres,  and  from  33°  to  3i<^  C;  leg- 
baths  in  the  evening,  in  mineral  water  at  47°. 

In  390  cases  of  hemiplegia  from  apoplexy,  26  were  completely  cured,  317 
were  decidedly  relieved,  and  47  were  treated  without  success ;  one  only  died 
during  the  treatment. 
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The  vaten  of  La  Motte  are  administered  at  a  yctj  elevated  trmperattire,  in 
baths  and  in  douches,  with  sweating.  The  patients  are  subjected  in  general 
to  the  use  of  the  baths  at  35^  to  37°  C.  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour« 
and  to  six  to  twelve  general  douches  at  45°  to  48°,  followed  by  wrap- 
ping in  a  woollen  blanket,  and  sweating.  During  this  time  the^r  take  the 
mineral  water  intemallj  in  the  dose  of  some  glasses,  with  a  pur^tive  effect, 
which  is  sometimes  very  considerable.  In  14  pases  of  hemiplegia,  of  which 
the  history  has  been  related,  4  were  cured,  5  very  much  relieved,  3  a  little  re- 
lieved, ana  2  have  not  experienced  any  appreciable  effect. 

The  waters  of  Niederbronn  are  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  being 
cold,  and  although  more  feebly  mineralized,  are  more  distmctly  laxative.  It 
appears,  in  fact,  that  the  laxative  properties  of  the  waters  containing  chloride 
of  sodium  are  very  far  from  being  m  exact  relation  with  their  general  degree  of 
mineralization,  or  the  quantity  of  chloride  which  they  contain. 

After  a  brief  exposition  of  the  difference  in  the  causes  and  progress  of 
hemiplegia  and  paraplegia.  Dr.  Durard-Fardel  concludes  that  the  use  of 
mineral  waters  is  likely  to  be  more  advantageous  in  the  latter  affection  than  in 
the  former,  because  in  hemiplegia  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  a  serious,  and 
sometimes  incurable,  lesion  of  the  cerebral  mass ;  while  paraplegia,  although 
often  depending  upon  disease  of  the  spinal  cord,  is  sometimes  aue  only  to  the 
irritation  of  nerves  which  come  from  the  cord. 

Bheuroatic  paraplegia  is  one  of  those  affections  which  are  most  certainly 
benefited  by  tnermal  treatment.  The  waters  of  Toeplitz,  in  Bohemia,  enjoy 
in  Germany  a  great  reputation  in  the  treatment  of  paralysis;  their  efficacv is 
said  by  Dr.  Schmelkcs  to  depend  upon  their  high  temperature,  and  this  autnor 
recommends  baths  to  be  employed  at  28'  to  30"  R.,  with  a  simple  excitement 
of  the  skin  of  half  an  hour's  duration,  and  baths  above  30^  II.,  with  brisk 
stimulation  for  fifteen  minutes  at  most.  Hysterical  paralysis,  according  to 
M.  le  Bret,  and  in  general  every  kind  of  paralysis  denenmng  upon  nervous 
irritation,  ought  to  be  removed  from  the  influence  of  tne  stimulating?  waters, 
that  is  to  say,  the  active  chlorincttcd  waters.  M.  Baoul-Leroy  d'EtioUes 
advises  the  use  of  the  sulphurous  mineral  waters  in  hysterical  or  cldoro- 
hysterical  paraplegia,  and  insists  particularly  on  the  eflBcacy  of  the  waters  of 
Bareges  in  rheumatic  paralysis ;  but  Dr.  Durand-Fardel,  wliile  admitting  their 
value  in  the  latter  class  of  cases,  does  not  admit  them  to  be  equally  efficient  in 
hysterical  affections.  In  paraplegia  caused  by  exhaustion  of  the  nervous 
system,  the  waters  containing  cluonde  of  sodium  have  succeeded  perfectly  well ; 
in  such  cases,  M.  le  Bret  has  administered  the  waters  of  Balaruc  in  baths  at 
38°  to  40°,  or  rather  immersions  of  some  seconds*  duration,  up  to  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  at  most.  On  emerging  from  the  bath,  each  patient  was 
wrapped  up  in  a  common  blanket,  and  carried,  if  he  could  not  walk,  into  his 
bed,  where  he  soon  experienced  a  powerful  reaction.  Senile  paralysis  without 
organic  lesion,  characterized  by  a  general  weakening  of  contractility,  marked 
above  all  things  in  the  lower  limbs  with  palsy  of  tlie  bladder  and  rectum,  is 
sometimes  remarkably  modified  by  the  strong  waters  containing  chloride  of 
sodium ;  in  such  cases  a  true  restoration  of  the  organism  takes  place.  As  to 
the  treatment  of  paraplegia  consequent  upon  orgamc  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord, 
it  is  admitted  that  the  thermal  treatment,  like  every  other  method  of  medication, 
is  unsatisfactory,  because  the  diagnosis  of  these  diseases  is  very  difficult ;  but  the 
monographs  on  mineral  waters  often  mention  beneficial  results  after  treatment 
in  cases  of  spinal  irritation,  spinal  congestion,  and  particularly  of  myelitis.  The 
mineral  waters  appear  generally  to  be  contra-indicated  in  cases  in  which  aboli- 
tion of  movement  is  attributable  to  a  mechanical  cause,  as  displacement  of  the 
vertebra?,  and  tumour  inside  or  outside  the  spinal  canal.  Nevertheless,  M. 
Lh^ritier  relates  some  few  observations  in  which  the  waters  of  Plombi^rcs  have 
been  employed  with  advantage  in  cases  of  paraplegia  dependent  on  deviations 
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of  the  spine  or  caries  of  the  vertebne.  M.  le  Bret  has;  in  the  following  terms, 
clearly  indicated  the  conditions  in  which  the  thermal  treatment  may  be  applied 
in  myelitis.  At  the  end  of  certain  acnte  cases  of  myelitis  regularly  and  effi- 
ciently treated  by  habitual  therapeutical  means,  when  there  remains  a  defect 
«of  harmony  in  locomotion,  or,  so  to  speak,  a  want  of  equilibrium  between  the 
JDuscular  system  of  relation  and  the  nervous  incitement,  a  certain  degree  of 
inactmty  of  the  intestine  or  the  bladder ;  and  in  certain  chronic  forms  of 
jnyelitis,  it  bein^  understood  that  there  is  no  advanced  alteration  of  the  spinal 
wcord,  or  that,  if  it  has  existed,  it  is  in  course  of  reparation,  as  maybe  suspected 
hj  the  absence  of  ])ain  on  the  exploration  of  the  spinous  processes,  on  the 
return  of  the  functions  of  the  intestine  and  the  bhulder,  and  in  subjects  who 
are  well  constituted,  and  whose  antecedents  are  favourable. 


n.  On  the  EmploymetU  of  Tartarized  Antimony  in  the  Treatment  of  Chorea. 
By  Dr.  Adbibn  Maacotti.   (Bulletin  G^n^ral  de  Th^rap.,  July  30, 1857.) 

The  author  of  this  paper  gives  an  historical  account  of  the  various  autho- 
rities ^ho  have  recommended  tartar  emetic  in  chorea,  for  which  it  was  first 
employed  by  Laennec,  under  the  influence  of  Rasori,  who  was  then  adminis- 
tenn^  this  drug  in  large  doses.  The  results  of  two  cases  under  the  treatment 
of  M.  Boulcy,  in  the  present  year,  at  the  Hospital  Ncckar,  were  quite 
favourable,  in  the  first  case,  that  of  a  young  girl,  the  chorea  had  lasted*  a 
month,  and  was  increasing  in  intensity.  Lai^  doses  of  the  tartar  emetic 
"Were  given  on  two  successive  days,  and  thirty  hours  after  the  first  administration 
of  the  medicine,  aU  choreic  movement  disappeared.  The  patient  was  at  first 
thrown  into  a  considerable  state  of  depression,  but  some  moments  of  sleep 
sufficed  to  restore  her,  and  the  appetite  was  soon  found  to  reappear.  The 
muscular  disorder  disappeared,  but  a  bad  state  of  the  constitution  remained, 
and  recourse  was  made  to  tonic  medicines  to  improve  her  condition.  The 
chorea  reappeared  under  the  infiuence  of  a  fit  of  passion,  but  on  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  tartar  emetic  it  again  subsided.  In  the  second  case,  the 
chorea  was  nt  first  general,  and  almost  immediately  became  partial.  It  resisted 
for  six  months  and  a  half  sulphurous  baths,  chalybeate  tonics,  and  strychnine, 
and  yielded  in  twenty-eight  hours  to  the  employment  of  tartar  emetic. 


III.  On  the  Therapeutical  Action  of  Chlorate  of  Potash,  with  a  New  Mode  of 
Adminittering  it.  By  Br.  Dethan.    (L'Union  M6dicale,  June  4th,  1857.) 

Dr.  Dethan  considers  that  clilorate  of  potash  is  a  powerful  sialagogue,  and 
that  its  elective  action  on  the  bucco-pharyngeal  mucous  membrane  Is  well 
marked.  To  this  physiological  action  is  added  a  very  remarkable  and  valuable 
iiuccess  in  pathology ;  its  rapid  and  incontestable  effects  in  mercurial  salivation, 
by  checking  the  formidable  mercurial  affection,  have  permitted  practitioners  to 
continue  the  mercury  without  fear,  and  thus  to  contend  without  remission 
against  the  constitutional  infection.  As  an  especial  and  incontestable  remedy 
in  ulcero-membranous  stomatitis,  this  medicine  need  not,  according  to  the 
physicians  of  the  Hopital  Sainte-EuR^nie,  be  swallowed ;  its  topical  application 
IS  sufficient,  and  in  a  short  time  tne  mucous  membrane  recovers  its  normal 
qualities  and  functions.  Dr.  Dethan  ooncludes  that  the  chlorate  of  potash, 
administered  under  a  special  form,  which  would  permit  the  local  action  to  be 
exercised  slowly  and  certainly,  although  leaving  the  medicine  to  be  carried 
into  the  stomach  in  a  state  of  solution  with  the  mixed  liquids  of  the  salivary, 
buccal,  and  pharyn8;eal  glands,  would  be  the  mode  of  administration  which 
would  combine  all  iudicatious  and  all  opinions.  He  therefore  suggests  the 
4use  of  the  remedy  in  the  form  of  pastiles,  so  that  the  patient  may  have  at  hand 
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a  remedy  a^amst  tbe  injtirioas  effects  of  a  meronrial  treatment  which  he  may 
be  imdergoiiig.  The  experiments  of  Br.  Ricord,  and  the  nnblioations  of  M.  A. 
Foornier,  testify  incontestablT  in  fayour  of  this  snooessfol  simnltaneons  mecti- 
cation.  In  certain  forms  of  angina  attended  with  fibrinous  exudations,  it 
peyents  the  intimate  adherence  of  the  false  membranes  to  the  mucous  mem* 
mne,  and  facilitales  their  expulsion,  and  assists  the  action  of  emetics.  In 
this  affection  the  topical  action  of  the  chlorate,  faroured  hj  the  bruising' 
between  the  teeth,  the  natural  solution  in  the  liquids  of  the  mouth,  and  its 
penetration  into  all  the  points  interested,  will  be  certainly  efficacious.  In 
oebilitating  diseases,  such  as  diphtheritis,  and  ffangrene  of  the  mouth,  the  child 
will  find  an  agreeable  and  reparatiye  kind  of  food,  toj^ther  with  the  most 
appropriate  remedy  hitherto  discoyered,  against  these  diseases. 


rV.  On  the  Tahe  and  cm  the  Indicatiofu  of  Percklaride  of  Iron  administered 
internally  in  the  Treatment  of  Eryiipelas.  (Bulletin  General  de  Th^ra- 
peutique,  July  15th,  1857.) 

The  use  of  ]»erchloride  of  iron  in  the  treatment  of  erysipelas  has  lately  beea 
biouffht  again  into  notice  by  the  publication  of  a  thesia  by  M.  Louis  Mathey, 
and  oy  some  observations  made  by  M.  Aran,  physician  of  the  Hopdtal  St. 
Antoine  in  Paris.  M.  Mathey  relates  ten  cases  of  erys^tdas  treated  with  this 
medicine,  and  his  conclusions  are  contained  in  the  foUowmg  remaiks:— 

The  action  of  perddoride  of  iron  on  erysipelas  is  cyide^  and  the  course  o£ 
the  disease  is  raoMed  a  short  time  after  its  administration.  In  fact,  on  the 
second  day,  and  sometimes  eren  on  the  first,  M.  Mathey  has  seen  the  disease 
become  limited  and  oiroamsoribed,  and  its  further  progress  anreated.  As  to 
the  duration  of  the  disease,  the  effect  of  the  perchlorioe  is  still  very  renudkable  i. 
not  only  is  the  progress  of  the  erysipelas  sensibly  modified  from  the  first  few 
hours  which  follow  the  administratioii  (d  the  medicine,  but  it  is  oomplet^ 
arrested  >  the  radical  cure  of  the  disease  is  obtained  in  a  very  short  time.  It 
was  observed  that  in  ten  rather  severe  cases  of  erysipelas  treated  by  tho 
internal  use  of  perohloride  of  iron,  three  were  cured  in  two  days,  three  were 
cured  in  three  oays,  two  were  cured  in  four  days,  one  in  five  days,  and  one  in 
seven  days.  It  cannot  therefore  be  denied  that  erysipelas  is  advantageously 
modified  by  the  internal  use  of  chloride  of  iron ;  that  the  cessation  of  the 
syniptoms  proper  to  erysipelas  is  sometimes  very  rapid  after  the  adnnnistration 
of  tnis  medioiiie ;  that  in  a  series  of  ten  observations,  made  upon  varied  cases, 
this  treatment  neyer  failed ;  that  even  where  its  efficacy  may  be  doubted  it  has 
never  giyen  rise  to  any  bad  symptom ;  and  that  when  administered  in  the  dose 
of  thirty  drops  to  a  nealthy  subieet,  it  has  never  giyen  rise  to  any  painful 
sensation,  ana  has  never  nroduced  any  notable  functional  disturbance. 

M.  Aran  agrees  with  M.  Mathey  in  neyer  having  observed  any  unfortunate 
result  from  the  administration  of  the  percUoride  of  iron  in  lamr  doses  than 
those  employed  by  M.  Mathey— namely,  tMrty,  fifty,  sixty,  ana  one  hundred 
drops  a-£iy,  in  certain  exceptional  cases.  But  a  wider  and  more  extcnsiye 
experience  of  the  employment  of  the  perchloride  has  shown  him  that  there  are 

E articular  circumstances  which  favour  the  action  of  the  medicine.  M.  Aran 
elieyes  that  it  would  be  yain  to  expect  advantageous  remits  from  the  admi- 
nistration of  perchloride  of  iron  in  dl  cases  of  erysipelas.  He  is  convinced, 
that  some  cases  of  erysipelas  will  not  yield  to  this  remedy ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  cases  which  occur  m  young,  strong,  and  robust  subjects  of  a  sanguine 
temperament,  and  which  are  accouipaniea  by  a  well-marked  inflammatory  action. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  cases  of  erysipelas  which  are  developed  in  feeble^ 
delicate  subjects,  of  a  well-marked  lymphatic  or  scrofulous  temperament ;  in. 
individuals  already  weakened  by  previous  diseases ;  the  cases  especially  which. 
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C3diibit>  \rith  w«lL«wrked  toadcooy  to  s|»Md,  ilie  CBdematousfonn;  «ad  ia 
wfaieh,  even  witK  a  mirked  aeeelemtion  of  tke  poise,  the  arterial  throbs  are 
wmk  and  easily  de|iraned,  or  when  -lever  is  coiDpl€^elr  irantin^,  as  happens 
sometimes  in  old  persons;  these  cases  are  remarkablr  modihed  and  often 
arrested  in  twenty-foar,  thirty-six,  or  forty^ei^ht  hours,  oy  the  administration 
of  the  perchloride.  The  erysij)elas  whicii  is  still  more  atonic,  and  \7hicl1 
supanrenea  in  the  -course  of  serious  daaeeses,  aroood  puncture^  abrasions,  or 
lacierations  of  the  skin,  at  other  times  even  witboot  appreonble  causes,  are 
amenable  to  the  perchloride  of  iron.  Lastly,  the  oases  which,  even  when  they 
show  themselves  in  strong  and  robust  subjects,  after  having  been  reduced  by 
various  and  appropriate  treatment,  still  linger  on  and  pass  from  one  part  to 
another,  throwing  out  unexpectedl;^  its  eruptions  in  places  where  the  disease 
appeared  to  have  been  long  extinguished;  such  cases  are  often  terminated  in 
twenty-four  hours  by  the  perchloride  of  iron. 

Another  point  connected  with  this  subject  is  the  propriety  of  administering 
the  nerchloride  as  a  prophylactic.  ''There  are  certam  epochs  uid  years,'*  says 
M.  Mathey,  *'  when  cases  of  erysipelas  of  traumatic  origin  are  multiplied  to 
iz^nity,  and  show  themselves  in  such  great  number,  that  the  disease  is  truly 
epidemic.  The  application  of  a  seton,  a  moxa,  or  a  blister,  is  followed  by 
erysipelatous  inflammation :  and,  a  fortiori,  the  great  wounds  united  by  sutures 
and  bandages  of  diachylon  are  almost  infallibly  attacked  with  the  disease.  ^  The 
Burgeon  who  operates  under  these  circumstances  is  pretty  sure  to  see  erysipelas 
among  his  patients.  It  would  perhaps  be  proper  to  postpone  the  operation, 
but  sometimes  the  case  is  urgent,  and  the  surgeon  would  think  himself 
fortunate  and  could  act  with  more  confidence  if  he  could  hope  to  put  his 
^tttietit  bmnd  tke  teaeh  of  a  tronblesoaie  eom^ioation ;  might  we  not,  for  the 
hrst  few  Jkjs  which  foUow  a  delioate  opefation,  and  during  whieh  inflammation 
is  to  be  feared,  unite  with  soothing  beverages  some  dr^  of  perchloride  of 
iron,  because  it  is  fully  established  that  its  use  in  moderate  doses  is  not  followed 
by  any  bad  effect  ?" 


T.  Om  the  L$e&MemMC0»  which  folUm  iha  AppHcaiiim  tf  the  Salts  of  Lead  to 
the  Baeeal  Mmooi  Mtmhnaiu,  By  Dr.  J.  DsLiOTnL  (Bulletin  General  de 
Tfadrapentiqne,  S^.  Idth,  ia570 

The  principal  inconveniences  to  be  feared  in  the  administration  of  saturnine 
preparations  are  the  absorption  of  lead  b^  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth, 
and  the  discoloration  of  tne  teeth.  With  regard  to  the  first,  the  surface  of 
the  mouth,  imperfectly  protected  by  a  delicate  epithelium,  and  bathed  by  flmds 
the  chemical  constitution  of  whicn  favours  the  solubility  of  mctalhc  com- 
pounds, is  in  the  most  favourable  condition  for  absorption,  as  indeed  is  known 
when  that  portion  of  the  aystem  is  sdtected  for  the  introduction  of  certain 
medicines  mto  the  system.  Tlus  absorption  takes  place  when  the  mucous 
membrane  is  quite  sound,  but  it  proceeds  with  much  greater  activity  when  the 
epithelial  layer  is  destroyed.  The  coloration  of  the  teeth  is  an  ineonvenicnoe 
whieh  always  follows  the  contact  of  the  preparations  of  lead.  It  is  caused 
bv  the  reaction  upon  the  lead  of  the  prdteinaceous  principles  of  the  fluids  Of 
the  cheeks,  or  of  the  tartar  of  the  teeth;  and  its  chemical  origin  is  the  forma- 
tion of  the  sulphuret  of  lead.  In  order  to  destroy  the  black  precipitate  caused 
by  the  sulphuret,  M.  Delioux  recommends  the  use  of  some  chemical  substance 
which  forms  a  white  precipitate  witii  the  salts  of  lead,  and  he  has  practically 
found  that  substances  containing  tannic  acid  are  well  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
Under  the  influence  of  a  decoction  of  red  cinchcma  bark,  the  black  tint  01  the 
teeth  has  -diaappeared  instantaaeocisly.  In  eases  of  this  disooiorataon.  Dr. 
DeEonx's.treatmeat  has  consiited  in  converting  > the  l^aok  sulphuret  of  lead 
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into  the  white  tannate ;  while  the  tonic  and  astringent  aolntions  hare  at  the  sane 
time  cured  the  stomatitis ;  and  at  the  end  of  about  a  month  the  teeth  have 
become  perfectly  white,  while  the  mucous  membrane  has  reooyered  its  normal 
character  in  every  respect. 

YI.  Om  the  Mineral  WaUrs  of  WUdiad-Qatiein,  By  Dr.  von  Hokigsbbsg. 
(Zeitschrift  der  Gesellsohaft.  der  Aerste  zu  Wien,  1S57.) 

The  most  common  application  of  the  thermal  waters  of  Grastein  is  in  the 
form  of  baths,  which  are  fitted  up  in  the  lodging-houses  and  hotels ;  but  the 
use  of  the  waters  is  not  eiclusively  confined  to  the  purpose  of  bathing,  for 
they  are  also  used  for  drinking.  The  waters  are  taken  contemporaneouslv  with 
the  use  of  the  baths,  and  are  found  especially  useful  in  acute  and  chronic 
catarrh  of  the  respiratory  passages,  in  similar  conditions  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  of  the  urinary  apparatus,  and  also  in  spasm  of  the  stomach,  int^- 
tines,  and  bladder.  Two  springs  in  Gastein  are  appropriated  to  those  who 
diink  the  waters.  As  a  furtner  means  of  cure,  especially  m  neuralgia,  rheuma- 
tism, gout,  chronic  swellings  of  the  joints,  and  many  aiseases  of  uie  skin,  the 
▼aponr-baths  are  found  useful,  without,  however,  possessing  any  specific  opera- 
tion. The  country  about  Gastein  is  very  favourable  to  the  growth  and  feeding 
of  cattle,  and  hence  the  Whey-treatment  is  conducted  there  with  great  success, 
in  combination  with  the  internal  and  external  use  of  the  waters. 


Vn.  On  ike  Treatment  of  MeMrrhaaia  with  Erffot,    By  J.  Mc  F.  Gaston,  M-D-^, 
Columbia.    (Charleston  Memcal  JournsJ  and  Heview,  July,  1857.) 

The  author  of  this  paper,  after  giving  to  Dr.  Chnrchill  the  merit  of  having 
first  pointed  out  the  ^ue  of  ergot  in  menorrhagia,  relates  his  own  experience 
upon  the  subject.  He  tried  it  at  fint  (1846)  in  the  case  of  a  young  lady  who 
had  suffered  from  profuse  flow  of  the  menses  for  a  considerable  period,  and 
under  the  use  of  we  remedy  she  completely  recovered,  married,  and  had  a 
family.  The  ergot  was  given  with  carbonate  of  iron,  in  doses  of  five  grains  of 
each,  three  times  a  day.  Dr.  Gaston  has  found  the  use  of  the  ergot  followed 
by  beneficial  results  in  every  subsequent  case  of  menorrhagia  in  which  he  has 
prescribed  it.  He  has  latterly  given  it  in  infusion,  combined  with  the  tincture 
of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron,  which  he  thinks  a  preferable  form  of  administra- 
tion. Wlien  much  nervousness  was  excited,  valerian  was  combined  with  the 
ergot ;  and  when  there  was  great  pain,  opium  was  added  with  advanta^.  A 
discharge  somewhat  similar  to  menorrhagia  occasionally  occurs  withm  the 
Beccnd  month  after  ddiveiy,  which,  if  continued,  may  enfeeble  the  patient ; 
and  in  such  cases  Dr.  Gaston  has  employed  the  ergot  and  iron  with  excellent 
effect.  The  ergot  is  of  course  contra-inoicated  in  pregnancy,  unless  it  should 
be  desirable  to  dislodge  the  fcBtus.  In  a  case  of  haemorrhage,  about  the  fifth 
month  of  pregnancy,  which  threatened  to  prostrate  the  patient.  Dr.  Gaston 

gave  the  ergot  in  doses  of  five  grains,  witn  one  grain  of  opium,  every  two 
ours,  and  only  three  doses  were  taken  when  the  child  was  expelled  and  the 
hiemorrhage  ceased. 


Tin.  Oh  the  Influence  of  Opium  and  the  Eitential  Oils  on  the  Tolerance  and 
the  Therapeutic  Action  of  Anlimonials,  By  Dr.  J.  Delioux.  (Bulletin 
G^n^ral  de  Th^rapeutique,  June  15th,  1857.) 

Dr.  Delioux,  after  alluding  to  the  theoretical  views  of  Easori  upon  the 
action  of  tartar  emetic,  states  that  he  is  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  together 
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antimonial  and  opiate  preparations,  when  the  pain  accompanying  pleoro-pnen- 
monia  puts  on  a  certain  degree  of  aenteness^  and  far  from  oMervin^  an^  disa- 
greement in  their  action,  he  has  observed,  on  the  contrary,  a  kind  of  reciprocal 
efficacy,  the  antimony  acting  upon  the  lung .  as  well  as  if  ,it  were  alone,  and 
the  opium  assisting  tne  more  direct  action  of  local  bleedings  and  blisters.  He 
has  even  applied  a  salt  of  morphia  to  the  surface  of  one  of  the  blisters,  and  the 
sedative  enect  which  has  followed  its  absortion  has  never  opposed  the  loweiiog 
action  of  the  antimonial  salt.  There  is  therefore  no  therapeutical  antagonism 
between  opium  and  antimony,  since,  in  a  given  case  of  pneumonia,  thev  may 
both  act  together,  or  separately  in  effecting  the  cure.  There  is,  nevertheless^ 
between  them  a  real  pharmaco-dynamic  antagonism ;  the  one  stimulates,  the 
other  weakens ;  the  one  stupifies,  the  other  acts  as  an  alterative.  Opium, 
therefore^  should  not  be  misemploved  in  cases  where  stimulation  is  injurious. 
There  are  two  usual  compounds  of  opium  and  antimony — ^namely,  when  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  syrup  of  opium  or  morphia  is  added  to  antimonial  draughts,  or 
when,  in  the  form  of  pill,  a  dose  of  opiate  extract  is  incorporated  with  the 
antimony.  The  indication  for  the  use  of  opium  in  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
organs  is  the  existence  of  well-marked  nervous  symptoms,  and  therefore  if 
the  nervous  element  is  wanting,  opium  need  not  be  employed  except  to  favour 
the  tolerance  of  the  antimony.  But  this  tolerance  may  be  establisned  without 
the  employment  of  opium.  On  the  other  hand,  the  nauseous  taste  of  the  tar- 
trate of  antimony  ]>romotes  in .  a  great  degree  the  action  of  vomiting.  This 
taste  may  be  disguised  by  adding  some  aromatics  to  the  antimonial  mixture, 
such  as  the  preparations  of  oranee-flowers,  mentha,  canella,  or  lauro-cerasus. 
In  whatever  manner  the  action  of  the  essentiid  oils  contained  in  these  plaiits 
may  be  explained,  it  is  clear  that  in  many  cases  they  not  only  correct  the  dis- 
agreeable taste  of  the  tartrate  of  antimony,  but  they  secure  the  tolerance  of 
that  drug,  and  render  unnecessary  the  employment,  of  opium.  But  the  in- 
fluence 01  essential  oils  has  its  limits,  and  in  spite  of  their  importance  there 
are  drcumstanoes  in  which  antimonial  preparations  in  lar^  doses  cannot  be 
supported  except  by  being  associated  with  opium.  If  the  mtolerance  b  mani- 
fested in  the  intestine  by  colic,  or  by  excessive  evacuations,  the  effect  of  opiMe 
injections  should  be  tried,  and  it  is  only  when  these  fail  that  opium  \»  adminis- 
tered by  the  stomach.  If  only  nausea  and  vomitiujg  prevail,  which  is  ordinarily 
the  case.  Dr.  Delioux  first  suspends  the  antimonial  mixture,  >and  afterwarjb 
prescribes  a  small  dose  of  opium ;  when  the  vomiting  is  arrested,  the  anti- 
monial mixture  is  resumed;  if  the  vomiting  returns,  opium  is  asain  employed, 
and  by  this  means  the  tolerance  of  the  antimony  is  established.  The  opium 
thereiore,  assists  materially  the  action  of  antimonial  preparations  in  the  diseases 
of  the  respiratory  or^ns ;  the  intolerance  and  the  nervous  element,  if  they  exist, 
being  removed  by  opium,  the  antiaiony  remains  alone  opposed  to  the  inflamma- 
tory conation,  ana  then  it  is  seen  distinctly  whether  it  possesses  the  power 
of  reducing  this  capital  element  of  the  disease. 


IX.  EjfperimeMis  oh  Colchicine,  and  the  Comparative  Action  of  the  Drv  Bulbs 
and  the  Seeds  of  Colchicum,  By  Professor  Schbojpp,  of  Vienna.  (£' Union 
Mddicale,  June  9th,  1857.) 

The  colchicine  employed  was  a  light  powder  of  crystalline  appearance,  of  a 
dear  yellow  colour,  of  a  very  bitter  taste,  afterwards  grating  to  the  throat.  It 
was  not  altogjether  pure,  for  then  the  substance  is  colourless  and  crystallizes  in 
needles.  It  is  soluolc  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  the  watery  solution  has  a 
feeble  alkaline  reaction.  In  order  to  study  the  taste  of  this  substance,  M. 
Hdnrich  tooky^th  of  a  grain  of  colchicine,  and  soon  after  he  experienced  eruc- 
tations and  great  nausea,  with  augmentation  of  the  saliva.    The  nausea  lasted 


flome  homs,  evtn  after  supper,  vkieh  was  taken  withont  a«»eiiie.  Hie  pulse 
ML  graduaily  eieveii  jmkatioBs  in  the  first  two  hours.  £i^t  home  aftar- 
wants  the  same  observer  took  yS^thsy  enveioped  in  a  wafer;  it  wss  then  half- 
past  foar  o'doek  m  the  affeenoon.  The  p«lae  was  not  changed  in  the  first  two 
iKMirs.  Until  eight  o'clock  in  the  evemBg,  nothing  was  evinoed  except  cmelft- 
iions  and  slight  ptjalim ;  saroer  was  taken  without  appetite.  After  tcft 
o'dock  there  was  broktti  sleep»  from  which  M.  HeiBiioh  was  awoke  at  half-past 
one  by  pakifiil  dreasBS;  he  bad  desire  to  go  to  stool,  bat  he  had  scareely  left 
his  bed  when  the  nausea  increased,  bringing  on  a  At  of  vomiting  for  two 
numtes;  at  the  same  tinw  there  was  a  veiy  soft  and  oopions  stool,  aceoni* 
fianied  with  violent  griping.  This  painful  seene  was  renewed  three  times  at 
abort  intervals.  The  first  mattem  vomited  ooaaisted  of  the  undigested  dinner 
and  supper,  then  there  was  a  greenish  yellow  and  bitter  liquid.  About  three 
o'ck)ek  ne  again  wmit  to  bed,  and  slept  till  six  o'okMk,  when  frs^  and  abun- 
dant vomiting  and  painful  alvine  evamiations  of  a  mucilagpnotts  greenish-yellow 
liquid  supervened.  The  vomitinj^  oeased  from  that  tune,  but  eruetatioBS^ 
nausea,  and  total  absence  of  appetite  tested  for  four  days.  Thus,  the  first  day 
after  the  experiment,  M.  Heinnch  took  nothing  but  con  water,  and  the  three 
other  days,  only  a  little  soup.  The  abdomen  was  ^mpanitic,  sensitive,  and 
ffuq^ng.  The  seoond  day  tkere  were  two  stools,  on  the  third,  one,  and  on  the 
nwiih,  three,  aoeompanied  with  griping,  and  containing,  uartieularly  on  the 
aooond  and  thiid  day,  namerons  floooili,  similar  to  eo^^fulated  white  of  egg. 
The  weakness,  alrsady  considerable  on  the  fimt  day  in  conscqaenee  of  tie 
abundant  evacuations,  increased  at  the  ^sme  of  the  appenmnce  of  febrile  pheno- 
mena ;  M.  Heinrich  was  obliged  to  keq)  his  bed  the  fint  day,  and  coiud  not 
leave  it  without  dificnUy  on  the  three  following  days.  The  fever  oommeneed 
towuids  the  middle  of  the  first  day,  with  shivering,  foUowed  by  gnat  heat, 
lastmg  for  sevenl  hoars,  with  thirst,  very  mmdiaeeelerated  pulse,  cerebral  dis- 
tress, agitation,  and  want  of  sleep.  The  sensibility  of  the  abaoosen  disappeaved 
only  on  the  fourth  day.  The  quantiiy  of  urine  could  not  be  determmed,  in 
caasequenee  of  the  fieqoancy  of  the  stools ;  this  liquid  was  thiok,  and  had  an 
•bnndant  wlnte  deposit. 

Cobhicine  acts  like  acrid  substances  in  general,  and  only  after  being 
absorbed.  The  etomaeh  and  intestinal  canal  are  the  parts  on  which  it  espe- 
cially acts ;  the  brain  and  the  rainal  cord  remain  altogether  unaffeoted,  or 
•nther  experience  only  seocndarily  soom  vague  functions  distvrbances  whic^ 
are  not  constant.  Death  results  probably  mun  pandyats  of  the  heart.  The 
blood  does  not  coagukfee;  it  thickens,  becomes  olaok  and  pitdiy,  such  es  ia 
found  in  the  most  violent  eases  of  cholera;  it  accumulates  in  ffreat  quantity  in 
i^e  light  cavities  of  the  heart,  veiy  little  in  the  left  auride.  ft  is  not  possible 
to.kaow  if  the  eoiehieine  passes  into  the  bloodand  urine  unchanged,  or  whether 
it  undergoes  modifications. 


X.  On  the  Employment  of  Guarana  in  Obstinate  Diarrhoea,     (Bulletin  G6u6ral 

de  Th^n^utique,  May  15th,  1857.) 

Dr.  Hcrv^,  of  Xavour,  calls  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  eroplov* 
meut  of  a  substance  which  is  in  common  use  in  South  America,  and  particmarly 
in  Bniiil,  where  the  cases  of  diarrhoea  and  dysentery  present  themselves  in  a 
very  severe  form.  Those  who  inhabit  that  eountry  know  that  ever^r  family  has 
a  little  provision  of  guanma,  and  that  as  soon  as  any  one  is  sensed  with  diarrhoBa 
or  dysentery,  a  little  of  the  substance  is  scraped  and  infosed  in  a  cup  of  boiling 
water,  widen  is  swallowed  at  once  vrith  or  without  sugar.  Dr.  Herv^  following 
the  advice  of  Dr.  Mialhe,  has  given  it  in  infusion  in  sugared  milk,  and  it  b  then 
much  more  agreeable^  and  does  not  lose  its  special  chiuaoters.  for  the  last  ^r^ 
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<nr  six  j6ii«  he  has  em^oj<Ml  this  nedieiiiB  daily;  h  has  neter  USM.  hini 
bk  the  most  obstinate  cases  of  idiopathio  diarrhoa,  and  almost  ilways  it  has 
amdiorated  the  cDndition  of  the  Mtient  eren  in  the  most  senons  syteptomatio 
oases.  The  goanoia  tjrpauUmia  has  been  also  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
headaches ;  and  it  has  snooeeded  in  some  cases  connected  iriik  gastric  deraB{;e« 
aent,  but  it  has  failed  in  others. 

Tbe  gfUQNOia,  as  a  medicine,  was  first  described  by  Cadet  de  Gsssloonrt,  in 
1817,  mm  a  frament  which  had  been  brought  to  him  firtmi  Brarii  by  an  officer 
attached  to  the  French  embassy.  On  thb  spednen  a  tidcet  was  fixed,  im» 
porting  that  this  substance  was  much  employed  in  Brasil  for  cases  of  ^arrhcoa 
and  dysentenr.  T&wards  the  dose  of  the  year  1822,  an  inhabitant  of  the  same- 
country,  M.  UoBite^  sent  to  M^rat  a  complete  q^edmen ;  it  was  a  mass  pre* 
senting  the  form,  colour,  and  volume  of  a  sausage ;  there  was  joined  to  it  a 
▼cry  rough  bone,  intended  to  act  as  a  rasp,  and  which  is  always  sold  with  the 
medicine.  The  learned  botwust,  Martins,  afterwards  oocupied  himself  in 
discovering  the  plant  which  yidded  the  goarana,  and  he  classed  the  climbing 
shrub  which  furnishes  the  jpiarana  seeds  among  the  Sapindacen,  under  tho 
name  of  paiMima  sorMis,  m  oonseqnenoe  of  its  emj^ownit  as  a  dzink.  It 
nay  be  used  in  the  form  of  pastfles,  symjp,  pills,  tinetun,  and  poounade,  as  well 
as  m  powder,  and  in  combination  witn  diocokte. 


XI.  On  the  Preparation  of  Iodide  of  Calomel  (lodnre  de  Cklorure  Mercureux)^ 
By  M.  Goblet.    (Bulletin  General  de  Therapcutique,  Sept.  15th,  1S57.) 

The  chemical  compound  ealied  iodide  of  calomel,  diaoovcKd  in  1S47,  by 
M.  Boutijgny,  was  pr^wred  by  mixing  protochloride  of  meroory  and  iodine  in 
the  rdatiou  of  one  equivalent  of  iooine  and  two  equivalents  of  the  proto- 
ehloiide,  and  it  consists  of  a  mixtnre  of  caload  with  tnniodide  and  bichloiide 
of  mercury.  It  is  eoaseqmeMt^  less  active  than  the  two  latter  salts,  but  moro- 
active  Uian  the  protiodide  and  the  protochloride,  and  is  verv  much  celebrated 
in  the  treatment  of  certain  affections  of  the  skin,  pfuiicalar][y  in  acne  rosacea^ 
M.  Gobl^  endeavoors  to  render  the  prooese  of  M.  Boutigny  more  practical 
and  more  easy  of  application.  He  takes  iodine  reduced  to  powder  in  a  mortar^ 
and  mixes  it  with  cuomd,  and  then  introduces  the  mixture  into  a  small  glass 
retort.  This  is  then  placed  upon  a  sand  bath,  and  some  moments  afterwacda^ 
the  mass  is  seen  to  assume  at  irst  a  greenish  tint,  and  then  enter  into  f  askm. 
The  retort  is  withdrawn,  and  the  mass  soon  solidifies ;  it  is  at  first  greenish,, 
then  in  the  air  it  becomes  (gradually  red,  and  at  last  it  remains  so.  The  iodide 
of  oalomd  is  employed  in  pills  and  as  a  pommade ;  the  former  are  prepared  by 
mixing  it  together  with  gum  axabic,  crumb  of  bread,  sad  orai^-dower  water ; 
the  latter  is  made  by  mixing  it  in  powder  with  lard. 

M.  Bonchardat  has  latdy  announced  that  there  are  two  iodides  of  calomd** 
one  which  may  be  called  a  protiodide,  and  the  other  a  biniodide ;  and  AL 
Perrens  has  ncopoeed  to  prqwre  the  two  iodides,  differing  from  one  aaoiher 
not  only  in  tneir  phy»ico<diemical  character,  but  also  very  probably  in  their 
therapeutical  action.  They  are  prepared  in  the  same  manner,  except  that  one 
compound  is  formed  with  half  the  quantity  of  calomd  whidi  is  employed  for 
the  other. 


XTT.  Additional  Fads  in  Support  of  the  'Eoimenaaogue  Action  of  Millefolium^ 
By  Dr.  Eonzieb-Joly.    (Bulletin  General  de  Th^rap.,  June  30th,  1S57.) 

Dr.  Ronxier-Joly  feels  convinced  that  the  Achillea  millefolium  has  a  decided 
power  in  promoting  the  uterine  functions,  and  records  two  cases  in  support  of 
opinioa.    In  the  first  case,  the  patient^  who  was  nineteen  years  of  age^^ 
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vas  attacked  with  a  sligbt  sore  throat,  and  in  the  eoune  of  the  oompUiint  the 
menses  appeared,  bnt  so  scantik  that  onlr  a  few  drops  of  blood  were  passed, 
and  the  period  oeased  the  same  oay.  As  tne  sore  throat  became  worse  m  spite 
of  treatment,  it  was  thought  that  the  appearance  of  the  menses  might  be 
attended  with  a  radical  cure,  and  the  millefolium  was  admimstered.  The 
menses  returned  in  abundance,  and  lasted  two  days.  In  the  other  case,  a 
woman  was  deliyered  of  an  infant,  and  wasjgoing  on  well  for  two  dajs,  but  on 
the  third  she  waa  seized  with  feyer  and  delirium,  and  the  lochia  were  sup- 
pressed. Sulphate  of  quinine  was  administered  in  the  intervals  of  the  fevor, 
and  as  the  locnia  did  not  reappear,  in  spite  of  revulsions  to  the  lower  limbs, 
the  millefolium  was  administered  as  well  as  the  quinine.  The  lochia  reappeared 
the  next  morning,  and  nothing  unfavourable  afterwards  occurred. 


Xin.  Notee  upon  AmvUne,    By  Dr.  Adolf  ScHAtnBNSTBiK.    (Wochenblatt  der 
Gesellsduift.  der  Aenste  2u  Wien,  June  22nd,  1857*) 

Immediately  after  the  first  experiments  which  were  nuuie  in  Vienna  with  the 
new  anaesthetic  material,  amvlene,  Dr.  Schauenstein  obtained  for  eiaminatiBn 
some  of  the  preparations  employed,  both  of  Parisian  and  Viennese  manufactuse. 
They  all  appeared  to  be  mixtures  of  solutions  having  different  boiling  points, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  solutions  was  yolatile  at  lOO^.  The  most  volatile 
part  of  uie  distilled  liquid  presented  a  smell  resembling  chloroform,  so  that  it 
seemed  necessary  to  examine  this  pretended  amvlene  for  some  proportion  of 
chlorine.  This  experiment  is  performed  in  tne  following  manner.  The 
solution  to  be  examined  is  mixed  with  about  an  equal  volume  of  potash  or 
soda  ley  free  from  chlorine,  and  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silvw, 
and  then  hea^  with  continual  stirring  up  to  the  boiling  point,  in  which  ope- 
ration the  greatest  care  is  taken  that  too  sadden  an  evaporation  does  not  occur 
to  the  solution  to  be  examined.  If  now  so  much  nitric  acid,  free  from  chlorine, 
is  added  that  the  separated  oxide  of  silver  again  comes  mto  solution,  then 
there  remains  Tin  case  the  floid  examined  contains  chlorine)  the  ddoride  of 
silver,  in  its  well-known  white  flooculi,  as  an  insoluble  residue.  A  great  num- 
ber of  organic  combinations  ocmtainin^  chlorine,  in  which  this  element  cannot 
be  discovered  directly  by  solution  of  suver,  may  in  this  manner  be  quickly  and 
conveniently  tested.  Tne  specimens  of  amylene  examined  in  this  manner  by 
Dr.  Schauenstein  all  showed  the  presence  of  chlorine.  The  presumption, 
therefore,  formeriy  existed  that  the  amylene  found  in  commerce  was  purposely 
mixed  with  chloroform,  and  it  was  possible,  by  referring  to  this  addition,  to 
explain  the  narcotic  operation  now  and  then  observed,  until  there  was  exhi- 
bited an  equal,  or  indeed  a  greater,  proportion  of  chlorine  in  a  boiling  product 
of  distillation  prepared  accordinff  to  Balard's  direction,  than  had  been  formerly 
found  in  the  commercial  artide.  The  necessity  now  presented  itself  of 
obtaining  positive  conclusions  upon  the  proportion  of  chlorine  existing  in 
am^rlene.  Some  amylene  was  freshly  preparect,  with  especial  care  that  all  im- 
purity from  chlorine  should  be  exduded.  The  chloride  of  zinc  employed  in 
the  process  was  treated  for  several  hours  at  160°,  and  after  cooling  was  brought 
to  the  test  of  ammonia,  in  order  to  discover  by  this  means  the  accidental  pre- 
sence of  free  hydrochloric  acid ;  but  it  was  quite  free  from  this  acid.  The 
amylene  collected  from  every  part  of  the  product  of  distillation,  which  is 
volatile  below  the  boiling  point  of  water,  was  left  to  stand  for  twenty-four 
hours,  frequently  stirring,  with  some  fragments  of  caustic  alkali  broken  into 
a  coarse  powder,  and  then  rectified.  Immediately  this  purified  amylene  exhi- 
bited a  large  proportion  of  chlorine. 

The  investigation  of  the  commercial  article  had  shown  that  no  pure  amylene, 
but  only  a  vouvtile  mixture  containing  chlorine  compounds,  had  hitherto  fallen 
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into  the  hands  of  medical  men;  and  the  circmnstanoe  that  even  in  amylene 
prenared  with  so  much  care  such  a  larse  proportion  of  chlorine  is  discovered, 
leaas  to  the  oondnsion  that  in  the  method  recommended  bj  Balard,  by  distil- 
lation of  amyl-aloohol  with  chloride  of  zinc,  no  pure  amylene  can  be  ootained. 
What  remains  np<Hi  the  medicinal  application  of  a  preparation  which  shows 
itself  to  be  a  mixture  of  bodies  difficult  to  separate  from  one  another,  and  the 
purity  of  which  cannot  be  tested,  requires  no  further  discussion ;  and  as  long 
as  no  method  is  discovered  for  the  preparation  of  actually  pure  amylene,  and  as 
long  as  no  actual  amylene  is  employed  for  experiments,  all  further  trials  with 
this  body  must  be  wanting  in  the  most  necessary  foundation  of  a  scientific 
experiment — ^namely,  sound  logic. 

XrV.  Observations  on  Amylene,  ieUh  Rules ^r  ike  Adminisiratum  o/Anasiheiic 
Agents.  By  M.  A.  Esfaons.  (Bulletm  G^n^ral  de  Th^rapeutique,  Aug. 
15th,  18570 

The  author  of  this  paper  relates  the  experience  obtained  of  the  use  of  amy- 
lene at  the  Hospital  oaint-Elvi,  of  Montpellier,  where  this  aniesthetic  has  been 
employed  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  M.  Espagne  considers  that  the 
hannlessness  of  amjlene  has  been  perfectly  established ;  after  anssthesia  from 
this  agent,  the  patients  have  not  experienced  anv  consecutive  inconvenience, 
and  they  have  rapidly  recovered  their  senses.  l?hey  have  been  able  to  eat, 
provided  that  the  nature  of  the  operation  allowed  them  to  do  so,  and  they  have 
never  vomited  during  the  administration  of  the  vapours.  The  writer  then 
tabulates  the  effects  of  amylene  as  follows : — 

1.  Amylene  has,  so  to  speak,  no  taste.  Its  strong  and  sometimes  empyreu- 
matic  smell  is  easily  borne  by  the  patients,  in  whom  it  does  not  excite  such 
violent  nausea  as  is  sometimes  produced  by  the  other  anesthetics.  It  is  there- 
fore superior  to  ether,  the  first  inhalations  of  which  are  often  pamful ;  and  to 
chloroform,  because  it  is  more  esusily  tolerated. 

2.  As  to  its  mode  of  administration,  ether  is  inferior  to  chloroform  and 
amylene,  for  the  first  requires  the  employment  of  a  peculiar  apparatus,  while 
the  two  others  may  be  inhaled  by  the  assistance  of  the  most  simple  means. 

3.  In  rapidity  oi  action,  the  experiments  at  Montpellicr  give  the  priority 
to  chloroform ;  those  of  Paris  give  it  to  amylene :  M.  Espagne  gives  to  amylene 
and  chloroform  an  action  almost  equally  rapid. 

4.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  effects  produced,  the  qualities  of  ether,  chloro- 
form, and  amylene  are  very  different.  Amylene  produces  only  a  scarcely 
sensible  excitement,  which  is  often  even  absent.  The  patient  breathes  freely, 
without  coughing,  without  those  chronic  convulsions  which  accompany  the 
first  inhalations  of  ether ;  nor  is  there  the  secondary  comatose  depression,  the 
heavy  and  prolonged  intoxication  which  follows  the  administration  of  chloro- 
form, nor  tnat  more  gay  and  expansive  intoxication  which  is  consecutive  to  the 
inhalations  of  ether.  The  recovery  is  sudden,  and  if  the  amylenation  is  not 
continuous,  the  consciousness  reappears.  But  these  advantages  are  counter- 
balanced by  a  rather  serious  inconvenience.  The  effects  of  amylene  are 
not  only  transient,  but  they  are  insufficient  for  operations  which  reguire 
complete  muscular  relaxation.  Patients,  therefore,  who  suffer  from  old  dislo- 
cations are  not  proper  subjects  for  amylene. 

5.  As  to  the  duration  of  the  anaisthesia,  amylene  has  not  a  consecutive  effect. 
Ether,  on  the  contrary,  and  especially  clUoroform,  continue  their  action  after 
the  inhalations  are  interrupted.  With  the  latter,  indeed,  the  greatest  intensity 
in  the  effects  is  realized  only  some  moments  after  its  administration. 

To  discover  an  anaesthetic  substance  free  from  danger  altogether,  is  a  chimera 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  entertain.  Anesthesia  is  always  dangerous,  as 
M.  Tourdes  truly  remarks,  whatever  may  be  the  substance  employed. 
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Dr.  Esptgne  eoadiiidtt  hia  pajpor  by  remsddiig  tbat  wiiea  admiukleced  inik 
suitable  p]:ecautl<uis»  amyleod  i»  cap^e  of  rabdeciag  importaat  servioeB  io 
operative  suxgery ;  ml  be  does  not  Witate  to  beUeve  in  its  aottsthetlo  powcar 
aad  efficacy,  but  tbat  more  aumeroiu  eiqperiiaeats  and  obaerratioos  are  neoes- 
sary  in  oraer  to  ix  the  rank  wbicb  it  ougbt  to  bold  among  otber  ameatbetk 
substances, 

[In  a  note  by  tba  editor  of  tbe  'Bulletin  G^ndnJt'  it  is  stated  tbat  tbe 
above  article  was  written  before  tbe  oceaneoDe  of  anotber  case  of  deatb  from 
amylene  in  tbe  pmotice  of  Dr.  Snow.] 
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I.  Om  AltmutHng  HemipUgia.     By  Dr.  Gubleb.    (L'Union  M^dicale, 

S^tember  39tb,  1857.) 

Ths  term  alternating  bemiple^  is  applied  by  tbe  autbor  to  tbat  variety  of 
bemiplegia  in  wbicb  tne  paralysis  of  tbe  face  is  on  tbe  side  opposite  to  tbat  of 
the  paralysed  extremities.  The  lesion  to  which  Dr.  Gubler  attributes  the 
pecuJiarily  of  this  form  of  paralysis,  is  the  disease  of  the  pons  YaroUi ;  be 
gives  several  instances,  of  which  we  quote  tbe  following: — 

A  female,  aged  forty-four,  was  admitted  into  the  Hospital  Beaujon,  on  August 
127tb,  1856.  She  was  in  the  last  stage  of  phthisis ;  the  rieht  extremities  were 
paralysed,  and  had  been  so  for  a  considerable  period;  tiiose  on  tibe  left  side 
preserved  their  integrity.  The  face  showed  a  deviation  of  the  right  labial 
commissure  outwards  and  upwards,  which  a  careful  examination  proved  to  be 
due  to  actual  paralysis  of  the  left  side  of  the  face.  The  left  eye  could  only  be 
half  closed :  the  corresponding  cheek  was  flabby,  and  distended  in  expiration ; 
there  was  no  physiognomical  expression  except  on  the  right  side ;  when  in  pain, 
the  patient  oi^  showed  it  on  this  side,  the  opposite  one  remaining  perfectly 
immovable.  The  intelligence  was  diminished,  as  well  as  the  genena  vigour  of 
the  patient,  but  the  former  exhibited  no  other  derangement.  The  memory  was 
good,  and  articidation  clear.  Death  ensued  three  weeks  after  admission. 
Autopsv  thirty  hours  after  death : — Slight  thickening  of  the  arachnoid ;  the 
cerebral  hemi^here  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  point  to  the  left, 
near  the  pons  V  arolii.  The  central  parts,  including  the  fornix,  septum  lucidum, 
and  commissures,  were  softened,  pultaceous,  without  change  of^colour.  The 
pons  exhibited  at  its  exterior  half  a  reddish  spot,  somewhat  depressed, 
resembling  a  cicatrix,  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  millimeters  in  diameter,  and  to 
the  left  of  the  meridian  line.  A  longitudinal  incision,  passing  through  the 
middle  of  the  pons,  divided  this  spot  into  two  unequal  parts,  traversing  a  hard 
mass  of  the  size  of  a  filbert,  and  set  in  the  tissue  of  the  pons.  The  nerve- 
tissue  surrounding  the  tumour  was  softened,  here  and  there  iJmost  difiluent, 
and  the  softening  penetrated  much  further  to  the  left  of  the  pons  than  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  nervus  tri^minus  of  the  left  side  was  pink  and  softened, 
its  nerve  fibres  indistinct,  and  its  fibrous  envelope  very  vascular.  The  facial 
nerve  of  the  same  side  was  scarcely  altered. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  general  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  feature 
in  question,  to  which  M.  Gubler  draws  attention : — 1.  Cerebral  hemiplegia, 
properly  so  called,  is  alwaj^s  unilateral.  2.  In  the  rare  case  of  alternating 
nemiplegia,  the  pons  YarolU  is  the  seat  of  injury.  3.  The  lesion  always  exists 
exclusively  or  chiefly  at  the  side  opposite  to  the  paralysis  of  the  limbs,  and  on 
the  same  side  as  that  of  the  face.    4.  The  deranged  sensibility  and  motility  of 
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the  fkce  mgr  exist  aa  iirell  if  die  poos  alone  is^affaoted,  as  if  tbe  tranks  of  tiie 
nerves  themselves  are  involved ;  oonseqaeniiy,  atteniating  hemiplegia  must  be 
ngfoded  as  a  sign  of  leooa  of  the  pons  VaroliL  5.  It^  is  manifest  that  the 
imal  nerres  nnittgo  a  oenpleto  deenssatton,  and  that  if  the  injury  be  anterior 
to  it  the  paralTsis  will  be  on  the  same  side ;  if  posterior,  on  the  opposite  siik^ 
0.  hqwj  of  the  pons-  induees  complete  paml^ms  of  the  oonresponoing  side  of 
the  faoe« 


(LTnkm  K6di<»l^No.  121, 1857.) 

Dr.  Herpia's  name  is  familiar,  to  the  medical  profession,  on  aoeount  of  his 
lurgent  advocacy  of  the  employment  of  oxide  of  sine  in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy. 
He  now  abandons  this  preparation  entirely  in  favour  of  the  lactate  of  sine  The 
greater  solubility  and  digestibiliiv  of  the  latter  would  a  priori  engage  our 
svmpathies  in  its  favour.  The  following  is  one  of  the  oases  which  have  decided 
tne  author's  preference^  and  deserves  to  be  recorded  on  account  of  the  success 
obtained  in  spite  of  the  unfavourable  prognosis  which  the  case  would  have 
justified  in  the  first  instance. 

Miss  !&.,  aged  eleven  and  a  half,  consulted  Dr.  Herpin,  February  lst>  185^ 
She  was  well  made,  intelligent,  and  pleasing.  Her  paternal  grandfatlier  had 
died  epileptic  at  forty-nine  jf ears  of  age;  her  maternal  grandf^her  at  seventy* 
six,  a(ter  oein^  insane  for  six  years,  and  in  a  state  of  melanoholy  for  forty  years. 
No  predisposing  or  exciting  cause  was  traceable  in  the  patient,  excepting 
perhaps  the  fright  caused  by  a  fire  two  months  previous  to  the  first  attack. 
She  enjoyed  excellent  health  till  six  years  of  age,  when  she  had  typhoid  fever« 
having  on  the  right  side  a  tendency  to  slight  and  evanescent  deafness.  Three 
months  before  the  first  seixure  she  was  attabked  with  frequent  headache, 
generally  commencing  in  the  morning,  and  lasting  till  evening.  The  headache 
ceased  in  December,  1853.  The  first  fit  occurred  on  August  15th,  1853,  the 
second  on  September  5  th,  the  third  on  September  26th ;  six  then  followed  at 
variable  intervals,  making  altoffether  nine  in  less  than  five  months;  they 
always  took  place  during  the  nrst  hour  of  sleep,  and  the  evening  before  the 
attack  she  was  observed  to  be  somewhat  excited.  The  symptoms,  which  are 
detailed,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  attaeks  having  been  tnose  of  genuine 
epilepsy.  The  oxide  of  zinc  had  been  prescribed  for  the  patient  from  oeptenv- 
ber  to  the  following  July,  but  she  was  unable  to  bear  the  doses  whicn  Dr. 
Herpin  thinks  necessary  in  order  to  make  a  proper  impression  upon  the  patient. 
He  was  once  able  to  reach  a  dose  of  six  grammes  (ninety  grains)  per  week,  but 
he  was  obliged  to  diminish  it.  Still  the  attacks  ceased,  from  January  the  8th 
to  July  the  18th;  but  a  return  on  that  day,  brought  on  by  a  tepid  bath, 
induced  M.  Herpin  to  have  recourse  to  the  lactate  of  zinc,  which  he  gave  for 
above  six  months,  during  which  time  the  patient  swallowed  306  grammes 
(4600  ^prains).  The  tolerance  of  the  remedy  was  complete,  and  when  she  left 
off  takiug  it,  she  was  in  perfect  healtL  There  was  one  recurrence  of  epilepsy 
two  months  aft^r  commencing  the  lactate.  Three  years  have  since  elapsed,  and 
the  lady's  health  continues  sound. 


m^mmm 


in.  Facial  Neuralgia  cured  hy  Divition  of  (he  LUtle  Nerte  pasting  from  ike 
Superior  Aloeolar  Nerte  to  the  Mucoui  Membrane  of  the  Mouth.  3^  Pao* 
FEsson  ScHTTH.  (Wochcnblatt  der  Zeitschr,  der  GeseUsob.  d.  Aerzte.  No. 
20, 1857.) 

Marcus  Weiss,  aged  fifty-five,  mUler,  had  alwm  enjoyed  good  health  till 
attacked  by  ague  seven  years  ago ;  this  continued  for  six  weeks,  and  soon  after 
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a  continuous  pain  affected  the  ri^kt  side  of  the  face^  between  the  angle  of  the 
mouth  and  the  masseter,  which  from  time  to  time  became  more  severe.  These 
paroxysms  were  acoomnanied  by  slight  twitching  of  the  muscles  on  the  cor- 
responding side  of  the  face ;  they  would  reonr  frequently  on  the  same  day,  but 
often  intermitted  for  several  days.  Change  of  temperature,  chewing,  and  talldng, 
exercise!  no  inflnence  on  the  production  of  the  attacks.  After  the  pain  hiui 
lasted  two  years,  the  patient  had  two  teeth  of  the  riffht  upper  jaw  extracted  on 
account  of  severe  toothache ;  the  rewainipg  teeth  fell  out.  He  used  leeches 
and  blisters  to  no  purpose,  and  remained  in  the  same  condition  for  five  years. 
During  the  ensuing  two  years  the  paroxysms  became  more  frequent ;  mastica- 
tion now  induced  severe  pain ;  he  underwent  a  variety  of  treatment  in  Vienna 
without  marked  benefit.  Por  a  year  before  cominff  under  Dr.  Schuh's  treat- 
ment he  suffered  even  at  night,  and  sleep  could  not  oe  secured  by  opium. 

"When  seen  on  the  26th  lebruary,  1857,  he  was  spare,  but  otherwise  healthy- 
looking,  prepared  to  submit  to  any  kind  of  treatment  that  might  be  suggested. 
"^0  change  of  colour  or  temperature  was  observed  in  the  face  during  the 
seizures ;  there  was  no  lachrymation,  no  rlgiditv  of  any  kind ;  but  there  was 
slight  perspiration  at  the  time  of  the  attack  m  tne  face.  The  permanent  pain 
was  described  as  residing  at  the  inner  side  of  the  check,  from  wnere  it  radiated 
towards  the  ear  during  the  paroxysms ;  less  frequently  towards  the  eye,  and 
never  towards  the  nose  ana  upper  lip.  Neither  gentle  nor  rough  ftiction, 
pressure,  pinching,  nor  talking,  had  any  influence  upon  the  attacks.  The 
patient  bore  pressure  upon  the  point  of  exit  of  the  infraorbital  nerve  without 
pain.  Dr.  Schuh  observed  him  during  nearly  three  weeks  before  undertaking 
any  operative  proceeding,  and  satisfied  himself  of  the  futility  of  employing 
medicines.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  pain  resided  in  the  twig  which  passed 
from  the  superior  maxillary  nerve  through  the  buccinator  to  supply  the  adjoin- 
ing mucous  membrane  of  tue  mouth.  As  it  was  manifestly  impossiule  to  isolate 
tins  nerve,  Dr.  Schuh  divided  the  soft  tissues  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  to 
the  masseter ;  and  having  separated  the  mucous  membrane  from  the  areolar 
process  of  the  superior  maxilla,  scraped  off  the  muscular  attachments  of  the 
Duccinator  from  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa.  Dr.  Schuh  made  several  parallel 
incisions  in  a  slanting  direction,  so  as  to  insure  destruction  of  a  portion  of 
tlie  nerve.  No  material  hiemorrhage  occurred  while  the  operator's  finger  occu- 
pied the  spheno-maxillary  fossa  as  a  director  for  the  instrument ;  but  on  its 
removal  a  considerable  amount  of  blood  was  lost.  Yrom  the  time  of  the 
operation  all  pain  ceased,  and  the  patient,  with  the  exception  of  an  intercuiTent 
attack  of  epidemic  tonsillitis,  recovered  satisfactorily.  He  quitted  the  hospital 
before  the  wound  was  entirely  healed,  as  the  exfoliation  of  a  small  lamina  of 
the  upper  maxilla  was  not  completed. 


lY.  On  Transpofiiiou  of  the  VentricUs  of  the  Heart  in  (he  Kew-bom  Child. 

(U Union  M^dioalc,  November  10th,  1857.) 

Tlie  following  two  cases  occurred  to  Professor  Stoltz,  we  presume,  of  Stras- 
burg.  The  first,  a  well-developed  male  child,  gave  signs  of  life  when  born,  and 
weighed  3,050  grammes,  or  about  ninetv-five  ounces.  Soon  after  its  birth  it 
became  pale,  then  cyanosed,  remained  dtul,  and  refused  the  breast.  Five  days 
later  death  ensued.  The  right  auricle,  as  usual,  received  the  venie  cavse  and 
coronary  veins ;  the  foramen  Botalli  (qu.  foramen  ovale  P)  was  closed  by  a  well- 
developed  but  inadherent  valve.  Tne  right  ventricle  was  provided  with  a 
mitral  valve,  and  the  aorta  arose  from  this  ventricle.  The  left  auricle  received 
the  pulmonary  veins;  but  the  left  ventricle,  which  was  provided  with  a 
tricuspid  valve,  drove  the  blood  into  the  pulmonary  artery;  so  that  there  would 
have  oeen  two  closed  circuits  perfectly  independent  of  one  another,  bat  for  the 
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partial  opening  of  the  foramen  ovale,  and  for  a  communicating  cluumel  which 
passed  from  the  pulmonary  artery  dose  to  its  origin,  to  the  aorta. 

In  the  second  case,  death  did  not  take  place  till  thirty -seven  days  after 
birth.  The  child  presented  no  appearance  of  any  irregulanty  durinsr  the  first 
ten  days,  but  was  robust  and  active.  At  this  period  it  was  observea  that  the 
child  falecame  suddenly  blue  and  almost  asphyxiated ;  he  was  rubbed  and  warmed^ 
and  then  recovered  himself,  and  again  took  the  breast.  Tliinss  went  on  in 
this  way  to  the  thirty-fifth  day ;  the  cyanosis  then  lasted  much  longer ;  the 
child  became  dull  and  weak,  and  died.  The  body  was  bluish;  thejugulars^ 
especially  the  right,  were  enormously  distended ;  the  same  was  the  case  with 
the  subclavian  and  vena  cava  superior.  The  heart  measured  seventy-five 
millimetres  (2*9  inches)  from  the  base  to  the  apex,  and  fifty-eight  millimetres 
(2*2  inches)  at  the  base  in  width.  Emptied  and  deprived  of  the  pericardium, 
it  weif^hed  fifty'six  grammes  (above  fourteen  drachms^  or  about  twice  the 
normal  weight.  The  ri^hi  auride  was  much  distendea ;  the  foramen  Botalli 
(foramen  ovale)  was  provided  with  a  complete  valve,  though  free  at  its  anterior 
edge.  The  ventricles  were  hard  and  firm ;  the  thickness  of  the  parietes  was 
considerable ;  the  riaki  ventricle  was  smaller  than  the  /^,  and  empty,  while 
the  latter  contained  black  clots  of  blood.  The  aorta  was  mven  off  by  the  right 
ventricle,  the  pulmonary  artery  by  the  iefH  ventricle.  The  pulmonary  artery 
was  so  distended  as  to  resemble  an  ancurismal  sac,  terminating  suddenly  in 
three  branches — ^the  communicating  branch,  and  the  two  pulmonary  divisions. 
The  mitral  valve  was  on  the  right,  the  tricuspid  on  the  left  side. 


V.  Oa  Three  Cases  of  Hvdropneumolkorax  treated  hy  Paraeentesis  Thoracit  and 
InjectioM  of  Iodine,    (L*Union  M^dicale,  Oct.  31st  and  Nov.  10th,  1857.) 

The  three  cases  which  lure  detailed  in  the  above-mentioned  articles  occurred 
in  the  Hotel  Dien,  under  Professeur  Trousseau ;  one  proved  fatal,  the  other  two 
have  had  a  successful  issue.  In  the  former,  however,  death  did  not  ensue  till 
six  weeks  after  the  operation ;  the  disease  for  which  it  was  performed  having 
been  complicated  with  phthisis,  which  was  not  positively  diajgnosed  during  life, 
it  would  not  be  just  to  impute  the  fatal  result  to  the  operation. 

The  most  completely  successful  of  the  three  cases  was  the  second,  of  whicb 
the  following  is  an  outline  i  A  man  was  admitted  iuto  the  hospital,  November 
12th,  1836,  six  weeks  after  having  suffered  serious  injury  hy  being  squeezed 
between  two  carts.  He  was  still  in  ffreat  pain,  the  right  side  of  the  thorax 
presented  a  considerable  elevation ;  tnere  was  dulness  posteriorly  as  far  as  the 
spine  of  the  scapuk,  and  the  respiratory  murmur  was  inaudible  at  the  base  of 
tue  chest ;  in  tiie  infra-spinous  fossa  there  was  a  blowing  sound,  e^ophony, 
metallic  tinkling,  and  hippocratic  succussion  caused  a  splashing  whicn  was 
audible  at  a  small  distance  from  the  thorax.    In  the  subclavicular  space  the 

Sercussion  sound  was  abnormally  clear.  The  abdominal  organs  were  forced 
ownwards,  the  liver  projecting  considerably  below  the  false  ribs.  There  was 
frequent  cough,  with  expectoration,  which  was  at  times  bloody  and  rusty,  at 
others  frothy  and  colourless ;  respiration  was  quick  aud  painful,  the  pulse  small, 
about  120.  The  patient's  strength  was  good.  M.  Trousseau  dia^osed  hydro- 
pneumothorax,  and  on  introducing  a  trocar  between  tlie  seventh  and  eighth  inter- 
costal space,  54  litres  (nearly  twelve  pints)  of  an  odourless  purulent  fluid  were 
evacuated;  and  having  entirely  emptied  the  pleura,  258  grammes  of  an  iodized 
solution  were  injected,  which  was  partly  removed  after  a  few  minutes,  and  the 
wound  shut  up.  No  inconvenient  symptom  followed;  tbe  wound  healed  up  in 
the  course  of  eight  weeks,  during  which  it  continued  to  discharge  a  purulent 
serosity.  The  chest  by  this  time  had  collapsed  on  the  right  side;  the 
Vesicular  murmur  was  everywhere  restored,  but  feeble,  and  mixed  with  mucous 
41-xxi.  17 
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rales  in  some  points  posteriorly ;  in  front  it  was  pare  and  audible,  eren  on  the 
level  of  the  puncture.  The  patient  kft  towards  the  end  of  January^  and  soon 
after  was  well  enough  to  return  to  his  employment  as  caiman. 

The  third  ease  occurred  in  a  man,  aged  thirty-five  years,  as  the  result  of 
pleurisy  of  the  left  side.  The  operation  was  perfomed  as  in  the  last  case» 
followed  by  iodised  injections»*rep^ted  noksstlum  twenty-four  times  at  different 
intervals.  The  patient  did  well ;  the  left  side  of  the  chest  fdl  in,  and  the  per* 
cussion  sound  ot  the  part  affected  was  restored  almost  to  the  n<Minal  condition ;. 
but  five  months  after  the  operation  the  orifice  made  by  the  trocar  still  continued 
to  disdwrge  a  small  quantity  of  pus,  and  it  was  fearei^  that  there  was  tubarcuUur 
deposit  in  the  lung,  to  combat  which  the  hypophosphite  of  lime  was  prescribed 
according  to  the  formula  of  M.  Churchill. 

In  the  remarks  that  ocmdude  the  articles,  the  propriety  of  performing  the 
operation  is  dwelt  upon,  and  the  iodized  injections  are  spoken  of  as  the  only 
remedy  by  which  we  may  hcpe  to  obtain  a  cure  of  punuent  effusions,  and  of 
hydropneumothorax  even,  without  serious  danger. 


TI.  J  CoH  of  Capillary  3»hoKa.  Bv  Otto  Beckmakw.     (Archiv  fiir  FathoL 

Anat.  u.  Fhysiol.,  Band  xii.  Heft  1.) 

Georffc  Mai,  a  butcher-lad,  aged  twenty,  previously  in  good  health,  was  seized 
sudden^  on  the  night  of  May  1st  with  rigors  and  pain,  and  with  slig[ht  swelling 
in  the  right  knee.  He  was  admitted  into  the  Wiirzburg  Hospital  on  the 
following  day.  The  swelling  subsided  on  the  3rd,  but  in  the  ensuing  night 
violent  delirium  occurred,  wmch  persisted,  and  on  account  of  the  violent  fever, 
heat  of  skin,  dry  furred  tongue,  petechias  over  the  whole  body,  and  general 
expression,  his  i^ection  was  regarded  as  petechial  typhus.  Death  ensued  on 
the  6th. 

Autopsy,  forty  Aomt  mfter  Demih. — ^From  the  account,  which  is  given  in 
great  detail,  we  can  only  extract  the  more  prominent  points.  £ztravasations 
were  found,  varying  in  size,  throughout  the  body,  both  on  the  surface  and  in 
the  viscera.  A  few  ounces  of  bloody  fluid  were  in  the  pericardium,  numerous 
ecchymoses  on  the  surface  of  liie  heart,  left  ventricle  contracted,  both  sides  oC 
the  heart  containing  coagula.  The  tendons  of  the  mitral  valve  were  much 
thickened ;  on  the  auricular  surface  of  each  curtain  was  an  irr^:ular  thickening, 
upon  which  lay  soft  masses,  whieh  were  easilv  detached,  and  the  removal  of 
which  showed  an  eroded  dirty-white  spot,  with  elevated  reddish-white  edges. 
The  masses  consisted  of  amorphous  granules,  which  were  not  materially  altered 
by  the  various  reagents.  Vertical  or  flat  sections  through  the  part  exhibited 
the  same  substance  aggregated  near  the  surface ;  lower  down  it  was  divided  by 
a  delicate  framework,  and  gradually  became  both  paler  and  more  widely  sepa- 
rated,  being  arranged  in  fusiform  patches,  varying  in  size.  An  enlargement 
coutAiiiinff  similar  opaque  matter  was  found  in  the  rieht  curtain  of  the  tricuspid. 
The  semiluQar  valves  were  healthy,  and  the  endocardium  throughout  un» 
changed ;  minute  ecchymoses,  often  containing  a  paler  centre  and  some  small 
white  sDots,  shone  through  the  endocardium ;  the  muscular  tissue  was  firm» 
and  marbled.  On  examining  carefully  the  white  spots,  they  were  found  to  be 
surrounded  by  normal  muscular  fibres ;  capillanes  were  seen  uniformly  to 
radiate  from  an  oval  or  circular  centre,  and  these  capillaries  were  fiUed  with  tlie 
same  granular  matter  which  existed  in  the  mitral  valve.  Wherever  the  capiU 
laries  showed  these  contents,  they  were  distended.  Some  spots  consisted 
entirely  of  an  accumulation  of  small  shining  cells  resembling  shrivelled  blood 
corpuscles.    The  centre  above-mentioned,  from  whicli  the  capillaries  radiated, 

*  Fifty  grammes  of  tinctnre  of  iodine,  fire  grammes  of  iodide  of  xotassium,  with  one 
Imndrcd  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  grammes  of  water. 
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oonsisted  of  colourless  blood  ooq)U9cles,  often  studded  with  oil,  and  supported 
by  a  firm  fibrous  mass,  which  became  homogeneous  in  acetic  acid.  Some  parts 
ot  the  heart  exhibited  fiattj  d^eneration  of  the  muscular  fibre.  In  the  kione^s 
Bomerous  eochymosed  spots  were  fauaid,  which  displayed  the  same  microscopic 
appearances  as  those  described  as  being  duplajed  in  the  heart.  Numerous  eccnj- 
moses  of  ^eater  or  less  size  were  met  witn  in  the  pia  mater  and  different  paits 
of  the  bram.  The  disposition  was  similar  to  that  seen  in  the  heart ;  there  was  a 
pale  centre,  consisting  of  fibrin  and  colouiless  blood-coipuseles,  surrounded  bj 
no  blood.  In  the  bram  itsdf  there  was  broken-up  cerebral  tissue  as  well.  The 
author  was  unable  anywhere  to  discover  immigrated  plugs,  but  both  in  capil- 
laries as  in  small  arteiies,  he  repeatedly  found  the  same  granular  matter  met 
with  in  the  mitral  valve. 

In  the  commentary  appended  to  the  case.  Dr.  Beckmann  expresses  himself 
confidently  upon  the  fact,  that  the  various  extravasations,  the  minute  dots  in 
the  heart,  the  larger  bsmorrhagic  spots  in  the  brain,  as  well  as  the  ecchy- 
moses  in  the  kidneys,  were  all  due  to  detadiment  of  the  substance  contained  in 
the  mitral  valve;  and  that»  as  proved  by  direct  observatimi,  this  gave  rise  to 
o^^iUary  obstruction  or  emboba.  The  resulting  hnmorrha^  is  attributed 
to  the  disruption  of  the  vessels  caused  by  the  force  with  which  the  granular 
matter  was  propelled  into  them ;  this  seemed  the  more  probable,  as  in  some  of 
the  emboli  contained  in  the  heiut,  an  efiEiision  of  this  granular  substance  was 
found  imaocompanied  by  hsmorrhage.  The  author  further  concludes  that  the 
dia^osis  of  typhus  was  incorrect,  and  that  the  affection  was  in  reality  endocar- 
ditis \  but  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  acute  symptoms  the  muscular  tissue 
of  the  heart  had  abready  undergone  such  chao^  as  to  have  materiaJly  affected 
the  power  of  the  oi^^an;  in  consequence  of  this  the  arterial  pressure  was 
diminished,  and  that  of  the  venous  system  increased ;  as  a  further  consequence, 
material  changes  took  place  in  the  capillary  circulation,  which  were  increased 
by  the  detachment  of  small  masses  of  the  valvular  curtains,  giving  rise  in  their 
turn  to  obstruction  at  certain  points  of  the  capillary  network,  lliese  condi* 
tions  necesaanly  served  materially  to  a^^vate  one  another,  the  engorgement  of 
the  venous  system  advanced,  the  number  of  pdUets  of  granular  matter  projected 
into  the  vital  organs  increased,  until  at  last  the  introduction  of  some  liur^r  masses 
into  the  arteria  fosss  Sylvii  caused  a  more  extensive  hnmorrl^ge  and  deatL 


Vll.  On  ihe  variant  Tesis/or  Saccharine  Urine,  and  on  iheFarieiiei  of  Diabetet.- 
By  Dr.  A.  B£cqusBXL.    (L'Union  M6dicale,  No.  98, 1857^. 

Dr.  Becquerel  draws  attention  to  certain  fallacies  that  may  arise  in  the 
employment  of  the  potassio-cupric  liquid  of  Barreswil,  the  solution  of  Frommerz, 
or  caustic  potash,  as  tests  for  si^r  in  the  urine.  The  following  method, 
he  states,  prevents  all  fallacy  :-^To  a  measured  quantity  of  urine — ^say 
thirty  parts,  add  a  similar  quantity  of  solid  acetate  of  lead  in  crystals- 
say  two  parts;  heat  being  applied,  a  dirty-white  precipitate  is  at  once 
obtained;  this  liquid  is  to  be  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  treatea  with  sulphate  of 
soda  in  excess — say  four  parts.  The  second  mixture  is  to  be  asain  heated ;  the 
sulphate  of  lead  is  precipitated,  and  a  dear,  transparent  liquid  remains,  which 
contains  the  sugar,  if  any  was  present,  the  urea,  and  some  saline  matter.  The 
potassio-cupric  solution  is  not  reduced,  nor  liquor  potasss  turned  brown,  unless 
su£ar  is  present  in  this  liquid.  If  albumen  is  present  in  the  urine,  the  acetate 
of  lead  carries  it  down  with  the  other  organic  matter  contained. 

After  various  remarks  on  the  purely  chemical  aspects  of  the  question.  Dr. 
Becquerel  passes  to  the  consideration  of  diabetes;  which  he  regards  either  as  idio' 
pathic  or  symptomatic.  The  former  is  characterized  by  the  presence  of  a  notable 
amount  of  sugar  in  the  urine,  which  is  increased  in  quantity ;  there  is  excessive 
thirst  and  hunger,  with  other  morbid  phenomena.    In  the  latter,  the  presence 
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of  some  sagar  iu  the  urine  is  an  accessory  symptom,  foUowing  upon  otlicr 
diseased  conditions ;  like  albuminuria,  it  is  associated  with  a  great  variety  of 
diseases.  In  these  cases  the  sugar  is  never  ver^r  considerable,  though  it  may 
amount  to  as  much  as  25  or  26  per  1000 ;  while  in  idiopathic  diabetes  it  rises 
to  CO  and  even  SO  per  1000.  In  symptomatic  diabetes  neither  the  quantity  nor 
the  density  of  the  urine  is  materially  increased. 

Dr.  Becquerel  divides  the  conditions  with  which  symptomatic  diabetes  mav 
be  associated  into   five   categories: — 1.  Diseases  of  the  brain  and  cord. 

2.  Diseases  of  the  liver.  3.  Diseases  accompanied  by  dyspnoea.  4.  The  pre* 
sencc  of  lactation.    5.  Various  diseases. 

Amou^  nearly  two  thousand  patients,  whose  urine  the  author  has  caused  to 
be  exammed  at  the  Hopital  ae  la  Pitie,  he  has  found  five  cases  belonging 
to  the  first  catejgory;  they  were  respectively, — 1.  A  case  of  myelitis  in 
a  woman,  aced  thirty-seven,  who  died  tetanic,  and  had  sugar  constantly  in  her 
urine.  2.  A  case  of  jseneral  paralysis  in  a  woman,  aged  fifty-four,  with  tern* 
porary    convulsive     affections,    during    which    the    urine   was    saccharine* 

3.  Amaurotic  amblyopia,  with  a  paralytic  condition  of  the  lower  extremities,  in 
a  man,  aged  fifty -one ;  urine  penuanently  saccharine.  4.  A  man,  aged  sixty4w0| 
closely  lesembUn^  the  last  case.  5.  A  young  woman,  aged  twenty-two,  with 
meniugo- cephalitis,  during  which  there  were  8  to  12  grammes  of  sugar  per  1000 
in  the  uriuc.  Recovery:  five  weeks  later,  return  of  the  same  symptoms, 
when  tlicrc  was  no  su^ar  or  albumen  in  the  urine.  Death  ensued,  and  the 
diagnosis  was  coufirmea  by  the  autopsv. 

Dr.  Becquerel  reports  three  cases  of  liver  disease  accompanied  by  diabetes* 
1.  A  man,  aged  fitty-three,  with  chronic  gastritis  and  chronic  hepatic  con- 
gestions,  had  20  to  2 S  grammes  of  sugar  per  1000.  2.  A  man,  a^ed 
fifty-four,  with  pulmonary  empliysema,  and  consecutive  chronic  congestion 
of  the  liver;  the  sugar  was  detected  for  six  months,  and  then  disappeared. 
3.  A  young  man,  agcduineteen,  with  slight  enteritis  and  blennorrhagia  (tnere  is 
no  further  statement  about  hepatic  disease) :  beins  a  sugar-refiner,  he  consumed 
nearly  a  kilogramme  of  sugar  (about  1^  lb.)  dauy.  Sugar  was  found  in  his 
urine  during  the  whole  time  of  his  stay  in  the  hospital 

Dr.  Becquerel  expected  to  find  sugnir  frequently  in  diseases  accompanied  by 
embarrassed  breathing,  but  failed  to  do  so  entirely. 

He  found  sugar  in  the  urine  of  each  of  nine  women  recently  delivered,  in 
whom  the  lactcSl  secretion  was  established.  It  was  also  met  witli  in  the  two 
following  cases,  which  do  not  come  under  any  of  the  preceding  heads  :— 

1.  Female,  aged  thirty-five,  affected  with  cancer  of  the  neck  of  the  womb, 
not  ulcerated.  2.  A  man,  aged  fifty-four,  affected  with  extreme  ansmia,  the 
result  of  poverty. 


VIII.  Observations  oh  Diabetes  Mellitus,  especially  tciik  regard  to  the  Changes 
of  Temperature  occurring  in  this  Disease,  By  Dr.  Lohniiz.  (Henle  und 
Pfcufi'cr's  Zcitschrift.    Dritte  Reihe,  Band  II.  Heft  1.) 

On  twenty-one  successive  days,  24th  October  to  13th  November,  1856, 
Dr.  Lomuitz  carefully  cxamiued  the  temperatiure  of  three  diabetic  patients  iu 
the  hospital  at  Gottingcn,  by  introducing  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  into  the 
arm-pit  and  into  the  mouth.  The  observations  were  taken  morning  and 
evcnnig,  and  each  time  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  respiration,  as  well  as 
the  amount  of  urine  passed  iu  tweuty-four  hours,  and  its  specific  gravity,  were 
noted.  Two  of  the  patients  were  females,  and  respectively  thirty  and  thirty* 
six  years  of  age ;  the  third,  a  yoimg  mau,  was  nineteen  years  old.  On  com- 
pariug  the  average  of  his  results  with  the  temperature  of  healthy  individuals 
as  determined  by  Bareusprnng,  lie  fiuds  that  the  diabetic  patients  suffered  an 
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arerage  reduction  of  1*07°  Reaumur  (2'4°  rahrenheit)  in  the  arm-pit,  and  of 
0'39^  E^omar  (0*8°  Fahrenheit)  in  the  month.  The  author  sums  up  his 
obseryations  thus : — 1.  The  temperature  of  a  person  suffering  from  diabetes 
meUitns  is  lower  than  that  of  a  healthj  individual.  2.  The  diminution  of 
temperature  is  not  progressive,  but  persists  at  a  definite  point,  acquired  at  a 
stage  of  the  disease  which  has  not  yet  been  determined.  3.  There  is  no  rela-^ 
tion  between  the  loss  of  temperature  and  the  alterations  in  the  pulse. 


IX.  Remarkable  Case  of  Gangrene  of  a  Portion  of  Intestine.  By  Dr.  TucKEL^ 
Assistant-Physician  to  the  Hospital  at  Fuloa.  (Vierteljahrschrift  fiir  di^ 
Fraktische  Heilkunde,  xiv.  Jahrg.,  1855,  Band  iv.) 

The  following  are  the  chief  points  of  this  interesting  case: — K.  C,  a  widow, 
aged  forty-eight,  the  mother  of  nine  children,  had  always  enjoyed  undisturbed 
health,  when,  on  July  1st,  1856,  while  engaged  in  garcfen  work  and  stooping 
down,  she  suddenly  felt  intense  pain  shooting  from  the  renal  to  the  hypogastric 
region.  She  was  oompeiled  to  go  to  bed.  She  had  much  tenesmus,  nausea, 
retching  and  vomiting,  and  there  were  continued  borborygmi.  Repeated  and 
profuse  yomitiug  ensued — at  first  of  food,  subsequently  of  pure  bile.  Frequent 
painless  diaiThoea,  at  first  fasculent,  afterwards  muco-sanguineous,  occurred  on 
the  first  day.  The  paroxysms  of  abdominal  pain  recurred,  and  during  the 
intervals  there  was  a  dull  pain  throughout  the  whole  abdomen.  There  was 
little  fever,  no  headache,  no  appetite,  but  unquenchable  thirst.  On  the 
second  day  of  the  illness  the  catamcnia  appeared,  and  ran  their  normal  course. 
No  improvement  took  place,  and  on  the  1:2th  July  she  was  admitted  into  the 
Fulda  Hospital.  At  her  admission  the  symptoms  were  such  as  detailed  above ; 
the  pulse  eighty-four,  the  tongue  covered  with  a  dirty  yellow  fur,  the  breath 
foul ;  the  abdomen  hard,  but  not  tympanitic.  Pressure  mduced  intense  pain, 
radiating  from  the  kidneys,  otherwise  nothing  was  elicited  by  the  examinatioiu 
There  was  no  trace  of  hernia.  Immediately  after  admission  the  patient  com- 
menced vomiting  a  bilious  fluid,  amounting  daily  to  from  four  to  six  pounds ;, 
the  alvine  evacuations  also  amounted  daily  to  ten  or  twelve  j^unds.  Much 
urine  was  passed,  not  containing  albumen.  The  jpaticnt  rapidly  emaciated, 
as  she  refused  all  food ;  the  pain  diminished,  and  she  complained  more  of  the 
intense  thirst.  All  feyer  disappeared,  and  the  temperature  of  the  skin  sunk 
below  the  normal  elevation.  On  the  3rd  August  an  indistinct,  deep-seated, 
almost  painless,  sausage-formed  tumour,  was  felt  along  the  edge  of  the  left 
OS  ilii.  It  appeared  to  be  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  in  diameter, 
and  four  inches  long.  On  the  5th  August  a  second,  more  irregular  and  tuber- 
culated  swelling,  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  was  detected  under  the  navel. 
Some  of  the  elevations  of  the  tumour  could  be  pushed  aside  by  the  fingers,  and 
the  proceeding  was  accompanied  by  loud  gurgling.  On  the  6th  August  the 
tumour  of  the  left  side  had  disappeared,  and  a  sausage-formed  tumour  was  felt 
horizontally  below  the  navel.  Tne  diarrhoea  now  diminished,  and  the  abdomen 
became  less  tender.  On  the  seventh  day  she  passed  a  hard  and  large  mass  per 
anum,  after  which  the  pains,  which  had  previously  been  much  increased, 
abated  considerably. 

The  mass  proved  to  be  a  portion  of  intestine,  about  4"  long.  Only  about 
two-thirds  of  the  tube  were  present ;  the  lower  portion  showed  a  bena.  The 
edges  of  the  intestine  were  partly  gangrenous ;  the  parietes  consisted  of  a 
double  la^er,  resultingfrom  an  adhesion  of  the  serous  surfaces  of  the  small 
and  large  intestines.  Both  surfaces  of  the  portion  were  covered  with  mucous 
membrane ;  the  lower  one  proved  to  belong  to  the  colon,  and  was  in  a  state  oC 
chronic  catarrh ;  the  other  exhibited  the  appearances  seen  at  the  upper  portion 
of  the  ilium.    The  two  serous  membranes  could  be  separated  witn  difficulty. 
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Two  perforaticns  were  found  at  tlic  bend  of  the  knuckle.  There  was  no  traee 
of  omentuii). 

The  vouiitiug  ceased,  the  diarrhoea  dimimshed,  and  the  patient  gradoally 
improved ;  a  tumour  remained  in  the  abdomen,  between  the  navel  and  the  left 
OS  pubis,  concerning  which  no  further  particulars  could  be  obtained.  On  the 
4th  September,  1856,  the  patient  was  discharged  in  a  state  of  comparative 
health.  The  diarrhoea  still  occurred  at  times ;  tne  fsces  contained  undigested 
food. 

In  the  remarks  upon  this  interesting  case,  Dr.  Fuckd  dwells  upon  the 
obscurity  of  the  case  previous  to  the  discliarge  of  the  portion  of  intestine.  He 
is  of  opinion  that  an  adhesion  had  existed  between  the  two  serous  coverings  of 
the  different  portions  of  intestine,  long  before  the  last  disease  commenced, 
occurring  probably  during  a  confinement.  He  assumes  that  at  the  time  of  the 
first  symptoms  a  knuckle  ijl  small  intestine  was  pushed  into  the  colon,  so  that 
on  further  adhesion  iufiammation  taking  place,  and  the  strangulated  portion 
becoming  necrosed,  the  latter  fell  into  the  colon,  and  was  evacuatea.  The 
author  gives  diagrams  to*  illustrate  his  explanations,  which  we  are  unable 
to  reproduce,  but  without  them,  it  would  be  useless  to  enter  more  into 
detail. 


QUARTERLY    REPORT    ON    SURGERY. 
By  John  Chatto,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  London. 

L  Oh  ike  Curt  and  Relapse  o/SypAUis,    By  Professor  Sigmuks. 
(Wien  Wochenschrift,  1S57.     Nos.  14, 19,  22,  and  28.) 

GoNTiNTJiVG  the  cominunications  upon  syphilis  that  we  have  already  noticed,* 
Professor  Sigmund  next  arrives  at  the  question  of  permanent  cure  and  rehipse. 
Upon  this  subject  he  observes,  the  most  various  and  contradictory  opinions 
prevail,  and  he  wishes  to  bring  to  bear  upon  it  the  information  he  has  derived 
fW>m  his  large  ex])erience  in  this  class  of  diseases.  By  the  cicatrization  of  a 
primary  sore,  syphilis  is  not  necessarily  to  be  considered  as  cured,  except  in  the 
few  cases  in  whidi  caustics  have  been  promptly  and  effectually  apphed.  If, 
however,  the  patient  has  been  subse<|uently  carefully  watched  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  tnrce  months,  without  his  exhibiting  any  induration  at  the  seat  of 
the  chancre,  any  enlargement  of  the  glands,  or  affection  of  the  skin  or  mucous 
membrane,  lie  may  be  pronounced  as  durably  cured.  Multiplied  observation 
enables  the  author  now  to  lav  this  down  as  an  indubitable  position.  If  con- 
trary opinions  are  held,  these  have  arisen  either  from  the  practitioner  overlook- 
ing the  early  appearances  of  secondary  disease,  and  only  dating  from  the  period 
when  this  has  become  phdnly  obvious,  or  from  his  not  attaching  sufficient 
weight  to  certain  symptoms  which  yet,  without  doubt,  announce  the  advent  of 
secondary  syphilis.  These  have  been  stated  in  the  author's  former  papers,  and  it 
is  here  only  requisite  to  refer  to  the  induration  of  the  base  and  edges  oi  the  site  of 
l^e  chancre,  the  hard  and  knobby  enlargement  of  the  Ivmphatics,  implicating  at 
last  those  distantly  placed,  as  in  the  neck  or  axilla,  &c.  The  cases  in  which 
secondary  symptoms  are  said  to  break  out  years  after  healing  of  the  primary, 
without  any  intervening  affection  of  the  glands,  skin,  or  mucous  membrane, 
must  be  placed  in  the  category  of  inexact  or  imperfect  observations.  So,  too, 
the  opinion  that  secondary  symptoms  only^  very  rarely  follow  non-indurated 
chancre,  is  due  to  faulty  observation ;  for  while,  on  the  one  hand,  simple  ulcers, 
eczema,  pustules,  or  abrasions  have  been  confounded  under  the  name  of 
ehancre ;  so,  on  the  otlier,  a  period  elapses  (usually  amounting  to  twelve  days, 

*  VoL  xU.  pp.  2  €6  and  5ii» 
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littt  sometimes  muck  la&flpr)  before  indarated  chancre  itself  exliibiis  the 
characteristic  hardness.  We  are  never  justified  in  assuring  a  patient  that  a 
non-iudorated  sore  will  not  be  followed  by  seoondair  disease. 

The  det«rmiBation  that  secondary  syphilis  is  cored,  is  a  more  difficult  matter, 
llie  extremest  of  opinions  prerail ;  axui  while  the  majoritj^  are  content  with  the 
disappearance  of  the  most  striking  symptoms,  others  require  the  disappearance 
of  every  symptom  of  disease,  even  when  this  vbaj  not  apparently  depend  upon 
syphilis,  and  may  indeed  be  irremovable.  A  patient  may  be  said  to  be  cured 
when  appearances  essentially  dependent  on  syphilis  having  disjippeared,  do  not 
within  a  certain  period  return  again,  althougn  the  individual  has  returned  to 
his  mode  of  life.     This  statement  resolves  itself  into  two  points : — 

1.  The  disappeamnee  of  all  tympfomi  eeMntially  depettdeni  upon  sfpAilU. 
This  applies  to  appearances  that  are  really  removable,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  some — as  the  cicatrices  of  ukers,  spots  left  by  pustules,  strongly  injected 
papilbe,  bony  deposition,  loss  of  substance,  &c.  In  young  robust  mdividuals, 
m  the  more  rapid  forma  of  the  disease,  and  in  the  absence  of  general  organic 
disturbance,  recovery  may  in  some  cases  be  so  complete  that  all  the 
organs  and  functions  are  left  in  as  perfect  a  state  as  prior  to  the  attack.  In 
such  cases  rdftpse  is  rare.  But  a  series  of  symptoms  may  be  induced  by 
Bvphilis,  and  must  Uierefore  be  considered  as  essentially  symptomatic  of  i^ 
although  in  other  individuals  the  same  diseased  actions  may  be  excited  by  non* 
syphilitic  causes,  and  it  is  here  often  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  patient 
l>ecame  the  subject  of  these  prior  to  or  during  the  attack  of  syjghilis.  Among 
these  are  a  pale,  dry,  withered,  chapped  skin,  general  emaeiation,*  anaemia^ 
enlarged  lymphatics,  chronic  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membranes,  so-called 
rheumatic  pains,  inflammatory  action  in  the  bones  uid  cartilages,  &c.  With- 
out an  exact  knowledge  of  the  patient's  previous  condition,  it  may  be  impossible 
in  some  of  these  cases  to  decide  whether  the  essentially  syphilitic  syuiptoms 
have  disappeared. 

2.  The' sitisequeHi  observatien  of  the  indinidwal  over  a  period  of  time  which 
varies  in  different  cases.  The  duration  of  this  must  be  determined  by  the  degree, 
extent,  and  duration  of  the  disease,  the  nature  and  effects  of  treatment,  the 
bodily  condition  of  the  patient,  and  the  inflnenees  to  which  he  is  exposed.  In 
even  recent,  simple,  and  slight  secondary  disease,  the  author  never,  when 
possible,  employs  in  the  after  surveillanoe  less  than  a  third  of  the  time 
occupied  in  the  treatment— therefore,  three  or  four  or  even  five  weeks.  From 
this  may  be  deduced  the  time  required  in  old,  complicated,  and  bad  cases,  for 
which  vears  of  observation  may  be  necessary. 

ProL  Sigmund  criticises  certain  popular  tests  of  the  completeness  of  the  cure 
current  in  Germany,  such  as  the  ready  healing  of  simple  wounds  and  ulcers, 
the  induction  during  treatment  of  critical  sweating  and  salivation.  In  resjsect 
to  this  kst,  though  never  desiring  to  produce  salivation,  he  protests  against 
the  modem  idea  that  mercury  should  only  be  ccntinued  until  a  moaerate 
amount  of  this  is  induced,  even  though  the  symptoms  do  not  yield.  The  pro- 
ereation  of  a  healthy  child  by  a  person  who  had  suffered  from  syphilis,  has 
also  been  too  readily  received  as  a  test  of  the  oomplcteneaa  of  cure.  Althcragh 
stens  of  syphilis  are  frequently  very  obvious  at  an  eariy  neriod  of  the  life  of  an 
imected  chdd,  there  are  others  the  syphilitic  nature  of  wnieh  it  is  often  difficult 
or  impossible  to  determine,  such  as  amemia,  atrophy,  scrofula,  doubtful  erup* 
tions,  as  pemphiffus,  ulceration,  &c.;  distincter  forms  of  the  disease  only 
exhibiting  themsdves  at  a  much  later  period.  Again,  in  certain  cases  of  un* 
doubted  syphilis  in  the  parent  (usually  tne  male)  lUk  the  period  of  procreation, 
no  form  of  the  disease  has  been  conveyed  to  the  ehild. 

By  the  term  relapte  is  to  be  understood  either  the  reappearanee  of  former 
eymptoms,  or  the  further  development  of  new  ones  after  apjMtrent  cure.  It  is 
met  with  under  every  form  of  treatment,  and  some  practitioners  regard  it  of 
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8uch  common  occurrence  as  to  lay  down  the  rule  that  sypliitis  under  cure  must 

go  through  a  course  of  such  reappearances,  while  others  oti  this  account  pro* 

nounce  the  disease  as  absolutely  incurable.    An  ample  field  of  observatioa 

prevents  the  author  from  agreeing  with  either  of  these  statements,  and  has 

taught  him  that,  while  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  no  relapse  takes  place, 

there  are  certain  circumstances  under  which  it  is  more  liable  to  occur ;  viz., 

1.  In  scrofulous  and  tuberculous  individuals,  as  also  in  amemia,  and  all  con* 

ditions  related  thereto,  as  ague,  cachexia,  debility  from  loss  of  vital  fiuids, 

scorbutus,  &c.    2.  In  the  very  young,  and  especially  in  the  very  old.    3.  In 

cold,  damp,  sunless  periods  of  the  year,  and  after  the  too  sudden  passage  from 

dry,  warm,  sunny  places  to  those  of  an  opposite  character.    4.  In  great  and 

continued  neglect  of  simple  dietetic  rules  and  of  personal  cleanliness.    5.  In 

secondary  syphilis   of  the  mucous  membranes,  the  bony  and  cartilaginous 

textures.    6.  When  treatment  has  been  interrupted,  incomplete,  or  conducted 

too  precipitately.    7.  When  mercurial  treatment  has  not   been  employed. 

Upon  the  last  point  Prof.  Sigmund  descants  at  neat  length,  dedariug  that 

under  properly-conducted  mercurial  treatment  r^pse  occurs  infinitely  Icaa 

frequently  than  under  any  other.    Of  all  the  forms  of  the  medicine  he  prefers 

the  ointment.*    He  makes  some  severe  comments  upon  the  carelessness  uid 

Ignorance  of  those  who  have  recommended  various  substitutes  on  very  in* 

sufficient  grounds. 


IL  On  ConffelatioM.    By  M.  Valette.     (Recucil  de  Mdmoires  de  M6decine 
et  de  Chirurgie  Militaires.    Tom.  xix.,  pp.  259.) 

M.  Yalette  having  had  abundant  opportunity  during  the  late  war  of  studying 
this  subject  upon  crowds  of  French  sddiers  in  the  hospitals  at  Constantinople, 
suffering  from  congelation  of  the  hands  and  feet,  has  contributed  an  interesting 
paper  respecting  it  to  the  valuable  Journal  of  Military  Medicine  published  by 
the  French  Army  Medical  Department.  The  following  are  his  pnncipalr 
eonclnsions  :— 

I.  A  moderate  degree  of  cold  b  sufficient  to  ^ve  rise  to  the  more  or  less 
serious  effects  of  local  congelation,  when  it  is  aided  by  numerous  causes  of 
general  debility.  2.  These  effects  may  be  divided  into  ^v^  different  degrees. 
I.  The  sensibility  and  motility  of  the  parts  are  chiefly  affected ;  but  the  effects 
are  usually  dissipated  within  twenty  days.  ii.  The  formation  of  phlyctsense. 
III.  Ulceration  or  the  superficial  layers  of  the  dermis,  iv.  Mortification  of  the 
skin  and  subjacent  cellular  tissue,  v.  Sphacelus  of  a  more  or  less  considerable 
piortion  of  a  limb.  3.  This  last  form  sometimes  affects  the  whole  of  both  feet 
simultaneouslv,  coming  on  insidiously  with  the  symptoms  of  the  first  degree. 
A  brownish  depression  suddenly  encircling  the  lower  end  of  each  leg,  opposite 
the  base  of  the  malleoli,  is  the  sign  of  its  invasion.  4.  The  fourth  ana  fifth 
degrees  have  never  been  observed  as  the  result  of  a  too  sudden  return  of  the 
circulation  and  warmth  in  the  parts  affected,  the  gangrene  alwavs  supervening 
upon  the  gradual  extinction  of  vitality  unattended  by  any  local  reaction. 
5.  The  progress  of  these  congelations  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the  slow* 
ness  with  which  the  functions  of  the  parts  became  re-established  m  the  two 
first  degrees ;  and  the  great  delay  attending  the  process  of  cicatrization  in  the 
three  last.  6.  The  chief  fatal  internal  complications  were  diarrhoea,  tetanus, 
and  typhus.  7.  Independently  of  complications,  the  congelations  never  gave 
rise  to  the  phenomena  of  general  reaction ;  but  in  some  patients,  on  the  elimi* 
nation  of  an  important  part — e.g.,  both  feet — the  febrile  action  took  on  the  fomk 
of  quotidian  intermittent.    8.  It  was  not  in  general  possible  to  determine 

*  For  an  aetount  of  Dr.  Sigmnod'a  mode  of  employing  thia,  see  Medical  Timet^ 
vol.  xxxr.  p.  448. 
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.during  the  first  days  with  what  degree  of  oongelatioii  the  part  was  sinilteu^ 
9.  In  all  oases  prognosis  should  be  very  reserved.  Still,  setting  internal  com- 
plications aside,  it  may  be  said  to  be  favourable  in  the  first  three  degrees,  and 
unfavourable  in  the  last  two.  It  is  more  favourable  when  the  hands  than 
when  the  feet  are  affected,  and  it  is  highly  unfavourable  when  diarrhosa  of  more 
than  two  months'  date,  pseudo-membranous  bronc})itis,  adynamic  pneumonia, 
dropsy,  or  tetanus  is  present.  10.  The  prophylaxis  should  consist  in  tlie 
frequent  change  of  tents,  the  addition  of  preserved  vegetables  to  the  rations,  the 
frequent  distribution  of  small  quantities  of  alcoholic  drinks,  and  in  the  anoint- 
ing the  feet  with  some  fatty  lx>dy,  as  tallow,  that  may  be  spread  into  a  thick 
layer.  II.  General  treatment  exerts  great  infiuence  on  the  progress  of  local 
cono'elations,  and  should  be  directed  in  regard  to  the  prevailing  anaemia  and 
debility.  12.  The  local  treatment  of  the  first  degree  should  consist  in  the 
application  of  lotions  containing  laudanum,  conjoining  with  these,  if  oedema  is 
present,  frictions,  with  tincture  of  digitalis  and  camphorated  spirits.  The 
parts  should  afterwards  be  carefully  wrapped  in  fiannel  or  wadding.  •  In  the 
second  degree,  the  epidermis  should  be  carefully  preserved  after  evacuating 
the  serosity.  In  the  third  degree,  the  pain  and  itching  of  the  ulcers  should  be 
allayed  by  fermentation  with  infusion  ot  elder  containing  laudanum  and  extract 
of  lead,  while  the  process  of  cicatrization  should  be  hastened  by  caustics.  In 
the  foiui;h  degree  the  danger  did  not  consist  in  too  active  local  reactioi^  as 
observed  in  men  in  the  full  plenitude  of  vital  power  at  the  time  of  congelation, 
but  in  a  gradual,  insensible  extinction  of  hfe  in  the  parts  affected.  Stimu- 
lant frictions  are  at  once  indicated,  and  if  eschars  still  form,  they  should  be 
removed  as  soon  as  possible,  by  carrying  the  knife  along  the  limit  separating 
the  dead  from  the  living  pa^s.  In  the  fifth  degree,  elimination  should  be 
encouraged  by  stimulating  fomentations ;  and  when  the  ulcerative  furrow  has 
sufficiently  separated  the  dead  from  the  living  parts,  any  ligaments,  tendons, 
or  bones  whicn  impede  complete  separation,  should  be  (uvioed  level  with  the 
living  parts—an  operation  perfectly  nannless,  and  much  abridging  the  progress 
of  the  case.  [The  harmlessness  and  propriety  of  this  intenerence,  we  may 
observe,  is  denied  by  M.  Baudeus  and  other  Crimean  observers.]  13.  It 
results  from  the  observations  made  in  Africa,  and  the  -experience  gained 
in  the  Crimea,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  amputations  should  be  abstained 
from  in  cases  of  congelation,  leaving  these  to  tne  reparative  powers  of  nature, 
at  the  same  time  aiding  by  general  and  local  means  tne  elimination  of  the  dead 
parts.  To  this  general  rule,  however,  the  following  cases  are  exceptions : — 
I.  When  trismus  occurs  in  a  subject  too  debilitated  to  admit  of  bloodletting, 
the  patient  will  die  in  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  unless  amputation  is 
speedily  performed,  n.  When  a  congelation  of  the  fourth  degree  is  coni- 
plicated  by  diarrhoea,  which  resists  treatment,  amputation  must  be  performed,  in 
order  to  render  the  economy  susceptible  of  the  innueuce  ( f  therapeutical  agents. 
III.  When  sphacelus  of  both  feet  is  announced  by  the  appearance  of  the 
brownish  circle  at  the  lower  extremity  of  each  le^,  amputation  must  be  per- 
formed, or  the  patient  will  sink  under  an  exhausting  diarrhoea.  When  inter- 
nal complications  do  not  prevent  it,  the  interval  of  a  week  may  elapse  between 
the  two  operations.  14.  In  the  choice  of  the  spot  for  the  performance  of  the 
operation,  for  the  sake  of  securing  a  more  rapia  cure,  we  should  select  this  as 
far  distant  as  possible  from  the  seat  of  congelation,  short  of  endangering  the 
patient's  life  b^  a  too  near  approach  to  the  trunk.  15.  When  resection  of  one 
or  more  bones  is  indicated,  it  is  of  great  importance,  in  order  to  shield  the 
patient  from  the  effects  of  purulent  absorption,  that  we  should  confine  our 
interference  to  the  limit  between  the  dead  and  living  parts,  without  implicating 
the  latter. 
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III.  Que  of  Removal  of  a  Foreign  Body  from  bemaik  ike  HearL  BjDr.  E.  8. 
CoopEB.  (From  Tnms.  of  Swi  Francisco  Medko-Chinixgieal  Assodatioii, 
1857.) 

This  is  another  of  the  extraordinary  cases  in  which  American  practice  seems 
so  fertile;  and  the  tmthfuhiess  of  the  narration  is  vouched  K)r  by  several 
members  of  the  profession  residing  at  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Beal,  aged  tTrenty-five,  'wnile  exploding^  an  old  exm,  received  an  iron 
sing,  that  had  oeen  used  as  a  temporary  breacti-pin,  in  ms  left  side  below  the 
arm-pit.  It  fractured  the  sixth  rio^  entered  the  chest,  and,  as  was  afterwards 
found,  lodged  beneath  the  heart,  on  the  vertebral  column,  to  the  right  of  the 
descending  aorta.  He  was  brought  to  San  Francisco  from  the  countiy  in  a 
state  of  extreme  prostration,  and  suffering  much  from  suffocative  paroxysms ; 
and  Dr.  Cooper  resolved  at  once  to  give  bim  the  chance  of  an  operation  for  the 
removal  of  the  foreign  body.  He  had  had  frequent  discharges  of  several 
ounces  ofpus  at  a  time  from  the  original  wound,  and  the  left  Imig  had  ceased 
to  act.  llie  operation  was  performea  April  9th,  1857 — ^i.  e.,  seventy-four  days 
after  the  accident.  As  after  reflecting  the  soft  parts,  and  passing  a  probe  into 
the  aperture  in  the  sixth  rib,  which  was  slightly  carious,  the  bicach-pin  could 
not  be  felt,  portions  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  ribs  were  successively 
removed,  in  order  to  allow  of  ample  room  for  further  search.  Some  firm 
adventitious  attachments  were  broken  up,  and  exit  ffiven  to  at  least  two  quarts 
of  purulent  matter.  In  the  pleura,  tliickened  from  four  to  six  times  its 
natural  size  in  places,  were  several  larse  holes,  through  which  the  pulsations  of 
the  heart  coula  be  distinctly  seen.  The  left  lung  was  completely  collapsed. 
At  this  stage  of  the  0}>eration  the  patient  seemra  rapidly  sinking,  but  was 
revived  by  free  doses  of  brandy.  Keaction  being  re-established,  cidoroform, 
which  was  not  employed  at  first,  was  now  used  in  limited  quantity.  A  sound 
was  introduced,  and  tne  thoracic  cavity  explored  for  at  least  three  (quarters  of 
an  hour,  before  even  an  indistinct  metallic  touch  could  be  perceived.  The 
whole  of  the  left  side  was  explored  in  detail  with  extreme  patience,  and  at  last 
a  metallic  body  seemed  to  be  felt  beneath  the  heart ;  but  the  pulsations  of  the 
organ  were  so  strong  against  the  instrument,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to 
definitively  determine  this.  The  locality  of  the  metal  being  at  last  distinctly 
made  out,  by  passing  the  sound  between  the  descending  aorta  and  the  apex  of 
the  heart,  a  long  lithotomy  forceps,  guided  along  the  sound,  succeeded,  after 
several  minutes'  endeavour  at  rasping  it,  in  removing  the  breach-pin.  During 
the  expansion  of  the  forceps,  the  apex  of  the  heart  was  lifted  considerably  from 
its  natural  position.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  body  removed  is  neither 
described  nor  figured. 

"We  need  not  pursue  the  detail  of  the  recovery,  which,  in  spite  of  an  inter- 
current pneumonia,  was  complete.  By  August  1st  the  external  wound  had 
'Completely  cicatrized;  and  the  upper  lobe  of  the  left  lung  had  to  some  extent 
recovered  its  action.  No  cough  or  pain  remained;  and  aU  the  functions  of  the 
jsystem  were  well  performed. 

lY.  Observations  on  ike  Diagnosis  of  Hydrocele,    By  P&OF£SSoa  N^LiTOK. 

(Gaz.  des  Hopitaux,  1857.    No.  124.) 

M.  Nelaton  recently  addressed  the  following  observations  to  his  clinical 
elass : — ^In  some  cases  the  diagnosis  of  tumours  of  the  testis  presents  almost 
insurmountable  dilByculties.  The  slig^itest  circumstanoes  then  acquire  the 
highest  importance,  and  it  becomes  of  importance  that  we  should  not  attribute 
to  any  sign  a  degree  of  confidence  that  it  does  not  deserve. 

Tfie  Transparency  of  Hydrocele. — ^In  order  that  this  should  be  effectually 
exhibited,  we  should  take  care  that  the  patient  is  not  exposed  in  broad  day* 
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light.  Another  point  just  as  indispensable  is  often  neglected.  Wlien  the 
surgeon  commenoes  his  exploration,  the  sudden  impression  of  cold  causes  a 
contraction  of  the  dartos,  and  however  slightly  the  size  of  the  tumour  may 
allow  of  its  rising  towards  the  riug,  to  that  extent  the  scrotum  becomes 
rekxed,  wrinkled,  and  increased  in  thickness.  This  is  one  of  the  impediments 
to  transparency,  but  there  is  another  of  much  more  importance.  This  ascend- 
ing movement,  by  bringing  the  tumour  nearer  the  axis  of  the  body,  prevents 
the  light  from  falling  perpendicularly  on  its  surface ;  and  the  rays  wnich  fall 
under  too  oblique  an  incidence  do  not  penetrate  the  tumour,  and  consequently 
cannot  exhibit  its  transparency.  It  becomes  necessary,  therefore,  to  isolate 
the  tumour  as  much  as  possible,  to,  so  to  speak,  enucleate  it,  by  takiug  hold  of 
it  near  the  ring  and  pressing  it  forward,  separate  it  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  other  parts  of  the  body.  In  this  way,  the  wrinkles  of  the  scrotum  also 
disappear,  and  the  stretched  skin  diminishes  in  thickness.  Transparency  may 
now  be  easily  shown,  by  placing  the  light  very  dose  (two  or  three  centimetres), 
and  on  a  transverse  axis,  passing  through  the  middle  of  the  tumour,  so  that  the 
rays  may  traverse  it  unrcflected.  This  precaution,  of  no  account  in  simple 
eases  in  which  error  is  well  niffh  impossible,  is  indispensable  in  those  in  which 
the  surgeon  remains  undecided  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  precisely  because 
he  cannot  establish  the  transparency.  M.  Nelaton  has  met  with  many  cases 
in  which  the  surgeon,  from  want  of  being  aware  of  these  facts,  has  mistaken 
hydrocele  for  far  more  important  affections  of  the  testis. 

Specific  Gravity, — ^Most  surgeons  attach  very  great  importance  to  this  si^ 
but  it  will  be  easy  to  show  that  it  does  not  deserve  the  confidence  placed  in  it. 
The  hand,  raising  the  tumour,  has  to  estimate  the  weight  of  the  entire  mass ; 
and  these  tumours,  when  even  of  the  same  nature,  possess  verv  different 
amounts  of  movability,  accordingly  as  they  are  attached  by  [ledicles,  letting 
the  hand  pass  on  all  sides,  or  are  bound  down  by  the  contraction  of  the  cre- 
master,  dartos,  and  scrotum.  Moreover,  we  have  not  to  appreciate  the  abso- 
lute weight  of  the  tumour,  but  its  relative  specific  weight,  as  compared  with 
that  of  another  mass  of  a  different  size — a  mass  not  now  at  hand  capable  of 
being  comi)arcd,  but  estimated  at  some  former  period,  under  similar  unfavour- 
able conditions,  its  specific  gravity  being  retained  in  the  memory. 

Let  a  piece  of  gold  of  a  certain  volume  be  placed  in  the  hand  of  an  individual, 
and  a  week  afterwards  give  him  a  piece  of  copper  of  the  same  volume,  desiriug 
him  to  appreciate  the  relative  specific  weight  of  the  two  metals.  Certainly  he 
will  not  do  this  readily,  and  the  task  willtecome  far  more  difficult  if  we  present 
to  him  pieces  of  different  size.  And  yet  is  the  specific  weight  of  gold  more 
than  double  that  of  copper.  What  must  happen,  then,  when  we  have  to 
compare  with  each  other,  under  the  above-mentioned  unfavourable  conditions, 
masses  of  a  specific  weieht  so  slightly  differing  as  hydrocele  and 'the  other 
diseases  of  the  testis  P  For,  in  fact,  the  difference  of  the  specific  weight  of  the 
liquid  of  hydrocele,  uid  of  that  of  the  matters  constitutmg  other  diseases  of 
the  testis,  is  almost  insignificant.  Of  this  we  may  be  easily  convinced  by 
examining  the  figures  M.  Nelaton  has  obtained  by  comparing  the  weight  of 
various  tumours  with  the  weight  of  the  same  volume  of  water. 

A  hydatid  cyst  of  the  testis,  weighing  466  grammes  in  the  air,  displaced  450 
of  water,  giving  a  difference  of  less  than  ^.  An  encephaloid  tumour  gave  a 
differexice  of  ^  and  a  cancerous  sarcoede  gave  a  difference  of  about  -^^  .^^^ 
it  is  evident  that  a  difference  even  of  -j^  is  quite  ini^preciable  in  the  conditions 
under  which  the  sargeou  operates,  while  the  density  of  the  serosity  of 
hydrooele  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  water,  and  in  the  experiments  the 
weight  of  the  tumours  are  compared  with  that  of  water,  without  taking  into 
account  the  addition  of  tissues  which  exist  in  the  living  subject.  But  these 
tissues,  viz.,  the  testis  and  its  coverings,  are  nearly  of  the  same  density  as 
encephaloid  matter.    It  may  be  then  said  that  the  sign  drawn  from  the  apecifio 
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gravity  of  tumour  of  the  testis  is  positively  of  no  ralue.  It  is  one  of  those 
signs  invented  in  tlie  study,  and  has  continued  to  be  handed  down  to  us 
because  no  oue  has  thought  of  examining  into  its  exactitude. 


V.  Hydrocele  eompUeated  with  Parorchidium,     By  Dr.  GnsBlvi. 
(Annali  TJuiversati  di  Medicina,  vol.  159,  pp.  118-123.) 

Dr.  Gherini  not  being  aware  of  any  cases  of  hydrocele  complicated  with 
narorchidium,  or  undescended  teslis,  being  on  record,  relates  two  cases  which 
nave  come  under  his  care  at  the  Maggiore  Hospital  at  Milan.  The  first  case 
occurred  in  the  person  of  a  peasant,  aged  thirty,  who  had  for  a  long  period 
observed  a  tumour  in  the  ffroin.  This  had  now  attained  a  considerable  size, 
and  projected  somewhat  beyond  the  external  ring,  this  portion  exhibiting 
transparency.  The  absence  of  the  testis  on  that  side,  as  well  as  of  the 
svmptoms  of  hernia,  and  the  existence  of  fluctuation,  pretty  well  established 
the  nature  of  the  case.  On  the  inguinal  canal  being  cautiously  but  freely 
laid  open,  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  was  discharged.  The  canal  terminated  in  a 
blind  sac,  and  at  about  its  middle  there  lay  a  sensitive  body,  supposed  to 
be  the  testis.  Profuse  suppuration  followed,  and  this  extending  around  the 
vicinity  of  the  part  operatea  upon,  some  incisions  became  necessary.  The 
patient  left  the  hospital  quite  well  at  the  end  of  two  months.  The  other 
patient  was  also  a  peasant,  a^ed  forty-eight.  He  stated  he  Imd  perceived  the 
swelling  only  a  few  days  before  his  entering.  The  canal  was  fully  dis« 
tended  with  a  fluctuating,  insensible,  and  irreducible  tumour.  After  it  was 
opened,  and  the  fluid  discharged,  the  atrophied  testis  was  observed  at  its  blind 
extremity.  Peritonitis  was  soon  set  up,  and  the  patient  died  two  days  after 
the  performance  of  the  operation.  The  author  su^g[ests  that  in  future  cases 
iodine  injections  should  be  employed  in  place  of  incision. 


•  YI.  On  ike  Cauw$  of  the  PnenmoHia  which  mpervenee  upon  Laryngotomy, 
By  Professor  Schuh.     (Wien  "VVochensch.,  1857,  No.  20.) 

All  surgeons  of  experience  are  aware  that  pneumonia  is  sometimes  observed 
after  the  performance  of  laryngotomy  or  tracheotomy;  but  observers  are  b^  no 
means  agreed  upon  the  causes  of  this.  Most  persons,  however,  seem  of  opinion 
that  the  operation  itself  does  not  bear  any  direct  causal  relation  to  this  occur- 
rence. Professor  Schuh  entirely  differs  from  them,  and  the  performance  of  a 
very  large  number  of  operations  upon  the  air-passa^,  during  his  twenty  .three 
years'  attendance  at  the  Vienna  Hospital,  enables  nim  to  speak  with  authority 
upon  the  subject.  Althoug;h  a  great  advocate  for  these  0])erations  under 
a  variety  of  circumstances,  he  is  convinced  that  the  altered  position  and  amount 
of  the  column  of  air  that  is  admitted  into  the  lungs  is  not  unfrequently  the  sole 
cause  of  the  supervening  pneumonia.  The  following  arc  the  grounds  for  this 
opinion  :— 

1.  The  air,  after  the  operation,  enters  the  lungs  by  a  shorter  passage,  and  by 
one  that  is  straight  in  place  of  being  curved,  as  before ;  and  it  does  not  pass 
througli  an  aperture  which  is  alternately  widened  and  contracted,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  rima  glottidit.  The  column  of  air,  too,  which  passes  through  the 
canula  is  larger  tlian  that  which  traverses  the  glottis,  for  it  a  smaller  canula 
were  employed,  it  would  be  liable  to  dangerous  obstruction.  We  have  thus 
two  important  changes  in  the  mechaniod  conditions  of  resinration ;  and 
the  lung  becomes  exposed  to  the  pressure  and  impulse  of  a  larger  column 
of  air,  arriving  more  rapidlv  by  a  shorter  passage.  This,  so  tender  and 
vascular  an  organ  will  not  always  snpport,  and  inflammation  may  be  easily 
excited,  just  as  it  may  when,  in  the  <^ration  of  paracentesis  thoracis,  the 
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fluid  is  too  rapidly  drawn  off,  and  the  long  is  too  suddenly  exposed  to  the 
pressure  of  the  air.  2.  Experience  confirms  what  h  prion  might  have  been 
expected.  Any  one  who  has  very  frequently  performed  the  operation,  must 
Lave  met  with  cases  in  which  the  patient  lias  complaiaed  of  the  admission  of 
too  large  a  quantity  of  air,  and  has  only  felt  at  ease  when  the  opening  of  the 
canula  has  oeen  diminished  a  third  or  a  half  by  sticking-plaster.  If  such  an 
indication  of  an  intelligent  and  observant  patient  be  ne^ected,  pneumonia  will 
follow.  3.  The  author  has  lost  several  patients  in  whom,  at  the  time  of  its 
performance,  no  sicnis  of  pneumonia  could  be  detected,  and  who  seemed  to  be 
going  on  very  weU  to  tue  tenth  or  even  twenty-first  day.  Not  only  did  no 
other  cause  for  the  development  of  the  pneumonia  exist,  but  this  was  also 
always  found  on  the  ri^ht  side — this  being  on  account  of  the  greater  width  and 
shortness  of  the  right  orouchus  more  ex))osed  to  the  impulse  of  the  air.  The 
disease  does  not  come  on  actively,  but  is  indicated  by  some  acceleration  of 
respiration  and  slight  fever.  Physical  examination,  liowever,  shows  that  verj 
considerable  infiltration  has  taken  place ;  and  the  neglecting  to  institute  this 
may  be  a  cause  that  many  pneumonias  have  been  ovcrlooKcd.  4.  Cases  of 
cut^throat,  in  which  the  lar^px  is  wholly  or  partially  divided,  also  strikingly 
exliibit  the  danger  of  an  opening  into  the  air-passages,  such  patients  not  inire- 
quentl^  perishing  in  a  few  days  of  pneumonia,  this  always  commencing  on  the 
right  side,  and  in  even  fatal  cases  being:  usually  confined  to  that  side.  It  may 
also  spring  up  in  smaller  wounds  of  this  part,  if  these  be  not  kept  carefully 
closed  either  by  sutures  or  suitable  dressings  and  bandages. 

To  the  question,  whether  pneumonia  after  lar^rngotomy  can  be  prevented^ 
the  answer  is,  that  it  can  in  many  cases,  but  not  in  all.  For  this  purpose  no 
wider  canula  should  be  employed  than  is  necessary  to  maintain  uninterrupted 
respiration ;  and  as  soon  as  the  patient  can  breathe  freely  enough  through  the 
mouth,  and  can  both  breathe  and  speak  when  its  orifice  is  closed,  it  should  be 
changed  for  a  smaller  one,  or  its  opening  should  be  partly  closed  by  plaster. 
When  the  breathing  continues  perfectlv  easy,  the  canula  being  stopped,  before 
this  is  entirely  removed  it  should  be  allowea  to  remain  in,  completely  stopped, 
during  twenty-four  hours,  care  being  taken  that  it  should  not  project  inwardly, 
so  as  to  narrow  the  normal  passage  for  the  air.  The  temperature  of  the  room 
should  never  be  allowed  to  sink  below  6G°  Fahr. 

It  is  often  exceedingly  difiicult  to  determine  the  time  when  the  canula  should 
be  finally  removed.  After  such  removal,  the  patient  may  continue  to  breathe 
quite  easy  for  from  two  to  eight  days,  when  the  difficulty  gradually  returns, 
until  it  becomes  as  bad  as  ever.  If  even  a  couple  of  days  have  passed,  the 
re-introduction  of  the  canula  can  seldom  be  accomplished,  and  then  only  by 
first  passinff  through  the  canula  a  conical  obturator,  which  can  better  over- 
come the  elasticity  of  the  edges  of  the  cartilage.  The  longer  the  canula  has 
remained  prior  to  removal,  the  more  readily  may  it  be  re-introduced.  The 
recurrence  of  dyspnoea  is  especially  to  be  apprehended  when  we  have  reason  to 
suspect  ulcer  of  or  around  the  rima,  open  abscesses,  and  sinuses  beneath  the 
mucous  membrane.  Tumefaction  rapidly  diminishes,  and  the  normal  per- 
meability is  soon  re-established ;  but  on  the  admission  of  the  stream  of  air  to  the 
diseased  part  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  canula,  the  former  difficulties  may  soon 
be  reproduced.  Hence,  when  the  diagnosis  can  be  established,  the  canula 
in  such  cases  should  be  retained  during  several  weeks,  in  order  to  give  the  sur- 
faces time  for  healing.  According  to  Professor  Schuh's  experience,  pneumonia 
never  comes  on  after  the  first  twenty-one  days  are  passed,  and  the  canula  may 
then  be  worn  for  months  or  years  without  injury.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Pro- 
fessor has  lost  cases  by  removing  the  canula  too  late,  pneumonia  unex]>ectedly 
appearing.  The  sensibility  of  the  lun^  to  the  unusual  arrival  of  air,  is  espe- 
cially great  when  the  difficulty  of  breathing  that  has  given  rise  to  the  operation  has 
been  of  long  duration,  and  the  organ  has  become  enfeebled  by  venous  congestion 
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and  a  diminutioii  of  the  contractile  power  of  its  cells.  In  a  case  in  wliieli  Pro- 
fessor Schuh  performed  laryngotomy  in  order  to  facilitate  the  remoTal  of  a 
luTffe  pharyngeal  pol^ns,  the  patient,  who  had  suifered  for  months  from 
a  aifficalt3r  of  fareatmnf  ,  was  auite  well  on  the  day  of  the  operation.  The 
oanula  having,  however,  Men  left  in  daring  twenty-fonr  honrs,  pneumonia  was 
detected  by  anscoltation  within  this  period. 

Thus,  it  results  from  what  has  been  said,  that  pneumonia  is  sometimes  a  con- 
sequence of  breathing  through  an  artificial  openii^^;  and  by  due  regulation  of  the 
size  of  the  volume  of  air,  the  temperature  ofthe  room,  ana  the  timely  removal  of 
the  canula,  it  may  usually  be  prevented.  This,  however,  is  not  always  the  case,  for 
the  condition  of  the  patient  may  require  a  Ions  retention  of  the  canuhi»  the 
hing  may  be  excessively  sensible  to  the  changea  mechanism,  and  art  has  as  yet 
furnished  no  apparatus  as  a  substitute  for  the  alternated  dilatation  and 
contraction  of  the  glottis. 


QUAETEELY  EEPOET  ON  MIDWIFEEY. 

Bt  Eobebt  Babnes,  M.D., 

rBTSICXAH   TO    TBB   BOTAX.    MA.TBBRXTT   CBABZTT. 

I.  Patholoot  of  Nok-Pbbonakt  Woxav, 

1.  Case  of  Ovarian  Tumotrr:  Iodine  Injection,  ExcitUm,  Death.  By  M.  Kehpf, 
M.D.    (North  Amer.  Med.  Chir.  Eev.    September,  1857.) 

8.  Case  of  Successful  Ovariotomy;  By  Dr.  H.  N.  Bznvbtt.  (Amer.  Joum.  of 
Med.  Sc.    October,  1857.) 

3.  Account  of  a  Case  in  which  both  Ovaries  were  Extiroaied.    By  Dr.  J.  H. 

TmKHAM.    TAroer.  Joum.  Med.  Sc.    October,  1857.) 

4.  Entrance  of  Air  into  the  Peritoneum  through  the  Faltopian  Tubes,  By  Dr. 
GrujJEB.    (Gazette  M^.    Mars,  1857.) 

5.  Extremely  obstinate  Menorrhagia  Cured  hy  Injection  of  lAquor  Ferri  Sesqui- 

chlorati    into  the   Uterine   Cavity,    By  Dr.  P.    Bbeslav,   of   Mumch.' 
(Monatsschr.  f.  Geb.    October,  1857.) 

6.  On  Treatment  of  Obstinate  Menorrhagia  by  Iodine  Injections  into  Uterus,  By 
Dr.  Sataoe.    (Lancet.    December,  1857.) 

7.  Retro-Uterine  Hematocele.  By  Dr.  Enoelhabd.   (Arch.  G^n.  June,  1857.) 

8.  Presumed  Extra-Uterine  Fatation.  By  Dr.  Ulbich.  (Monatsschr.  t. 
Geburtsk.    September,  1857.) 

1.  The  case  of  ovarian  disease  related  by  Dr.  Xempf  illustrates  the  impedi- 
ment which  the  difficulty  of  accurate  diagnosis  puts  in  the  wav  of  the  successful 
operative  treatment  of  ovarian  tumours.  Dr.  k.  first  tappea  his  patient,  and 
finding  no  fluid  pass,  yet  confident  in  his  diagnosis,  he  enterea  the  trocar 
again,  and  this  time  drew  off  "  a  limpid  stream  of  water."  In  three  weeks  the 
fluid  accumulated ;  it  was  again  drawn  off,  and  an  ounce  of  tincture  of  iodine 
injected.  It  is  said  that  no  unpleasant  svmptoms  followed,  but  no  benefit  was 
experienced.  In  consultation  with  Dr.  Huhn  it  was  determined  to  extirpate 
the  tumour.  Some  difficulty  was  encountered  from  adhesions,  especially  Irom 
one  to  a  coil  of  intestine,  about  six  or  seven  inches  in  length.  The  tumour 
removed  was  found  to  be  nearly  xo/tV,  of  a  light  straw  colour,  lobate,  and  of  au 
elastic,  fibrous  structure.  Imbedded  in  its  substance  were  a  number  of  bodies 
of  a  light  brown,  and  others  of  a  darker  colour,  vaiying  in  size  from  that  of  a 
bean  to  au  acorn,  ovoidal  in  shape,  and  of  a  caseous  consistence.  The  weight 
of  the  mass  was  three  pounds. 

Dr.  K.  adds,  with  just  candour^  "  as  the  tumour  proved  to  be  solid,  the 
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water  vbich  I  drew  off  necessaiily  came  from  the  peritoneal  oarity,  and  the 
injection  of  iodine  entered  the  same.** 

[The  patient  sank  on  the  seventh  da^.  This  case  does  not  show  the  tolerance 
of  the  healthy  peritoneum  of  the  injectifm  of  an  ounce  of  tinotnie  of  iodhie,  for 
this  memhrane  was  probably  diseased.  In  one  case,  where  the  tincture  was 
through  error  in  diagnosis  injected  into  the  peritoneom  in  a  London  hospital, 
acate  inilaHuaation  set  in»  which  destroyed  the  patient. — ^Refo&tsb.] 

2.  Br.  H.  N.  Bennett,  an  American  physidan,  records  a  successful  case  of 
OYariotomy.  The  diagposis  of  an  OTanan  tumour  was  not  clearly  brought  out 
until  a  tapping,  by  which  twelve  pints  of  a  tenacious  floid  were  evacuated  from 
the  feritotteal  sae,  had  been  made.  Then  a  solid  tumour  was  felt.  When  the 
pentoneum  was  opened  in  the  abdominal  section  (the  large  incision),  a  further 
large  quantity  of  semi-transparent  fluid  escaped.  The  removal  of  the  tumour 
was  effected  without  much  dufficulty ;  the  pedicle  was  secured  by  transfixing  it» 
andtyinff  bv  a  double  ligature.  Tbe  tumour  was  a  multilocnlar  one,  of  a 
nearly  gkibular  form,  and  measured  seventeen  inches  in  droumferenoe.  The 
lanjest  cyst  had  not  a  capacity  exoeediiu^  six  ounces. 

The  patient  recovered  favoorably,  and  had  menstruated  nonnally  at  date  of 
last  report. 

3.  Dr.  Potter's  is  a  case  of  extirpation  of  both  ovaries.  A  married  lady, 
aged  twenty-five,  had  an  abdominal  tumour,  which  in  two  years'  growth  had 
attained  an  immense  size.  It  had  never  been  tapped  before.  Tapped  by  Dr, 
Potter,  it  yielded  nine  pounds  of  a  dark  pasty-looxing  fluid.  Ovariotomy  deter- 
mined upon,  the  abdomen  was  opened  by  the  small  incision.  The  tumour  was 
slightly  adherent  to  the  omentum.  The  tumour  tapped  yielded  a  large  quantity 
of  fluid  like  water.  This  did  not  empty  the  tumour,  so  another  cvst  was 
punctured,  which  gave  a  similar  quantity  of  fluid,  but  of  a  darker  colour  and 
more  tenacioos.  As  the  size  of  the  tumour  was  still  too  great  to  admit  of  its 
being  d^ged  through  the  opaung,  the  incision  was  prolonged  above  the  um- 
biUcas  aTOut  two  inches.  The  tumour  was  then  easily  lifted  out,  and  found  to 
be  the  right  ovarium,  the  broad  Ugament  formingits  pedicle.  Tlie  pedicle  was 
split  into  three  parts,  each  beingtied  separately.  This  tumour,  with  its  contents, 
weighed  twenty -two  pounds.  The  left  ovarium  examined  was  found  of  the  size 
of  a  large  hen's  ec'g,  and  diseased.  It  was  consequently  removed,  a  single  liga- 
ture being  applied  to  its  pedicle.  The  cut  extremitv  of  the  pedicle  was  placed 
as  near  as  possible  to  tlie  lowest  part  of  the  wouna.  With  the  exception  of 
some  abdominal  pain  and  vomiting  for  some  days,  no  bad  symptoms  arose,  and 
the  patient  was  discharged  in  about  five  weeks. 

4.  Dr.  Guillier  relates  an  example  of  presumed  forcing  of  air  into  the  peri'* 
toneum  thron2;h  the  uterus  and  1  allopian  tubes.  He  had  applied  a  pessary  to 
a  woman,  aged  forty,  on  account  of  prolapsus,  and  for  cleanhness  had  ordered 
injections  of  warm  water.  After  the  first  injections  acute  pains  arose  in  the 
sides,  which  continually  increased,  and  were  attended  with  great  anxietv.  After 
some  hours  these  disappeared  with  eructations  and  vomitings,  l^his  was 
repealed  after  every  injection.  This  phenomenon  seemed  explained  by  the 
very  low  position  of  the  uterus,  and  by  its  open  mouth  being  put  in  the  centre 
of  the  pessarv,  so  that  at  evcnr  injection  water  and  air  would  necessarily  be 
thrown  into  the  uterus.  [The  met  of  air  having  been  forced  through  the  tubes 
is  not  satisfactorily  proved  in  the  above  case.  The  accident  is,  however, 
possible,  and  should  serve  as  a  caution  in  throwing  injections  into  the  uterine 
cavity. — ^Repoeter.] 

5.  Dr.  Brealau's  case  of  injection  of  liquor  feiri  sesquichlorati  shows  the 
efficacy  of  this  treatment  in  certain  cases  of  excessive  uterine  hsmorrhage.    A 
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voman,  forty-flTe  years  old,  had  worn  a  pessary  for  a  long  time,  which  she  had 
evren  up  on  account  of  \mn  and  htemorrhages.  Examined,  there  were  found 
nve  gnme-shaped  polypi  around  the  os  uteri,  with  ulceration.  These  were 
removed  by  Siebold's  scissors,  and  potassa  fusa  applied  to  the  ulcerations. 
The  hsemorrhaffes  remitted  somewhat.  The  uterus  was,  however,  entirely 
bent  upon  itself,  and  the  menses  returned  in  great  excess.  The  cavity  of  the 
uterus  was  somewhat  enlarged.  The  return  of  the  monorrhagia  reduced  the 
patient  to  an  extreme  degree  of  ansemia.  Ergot  of  rye  failed  to  effect  any  con- 
traction of  uterus  or  arrest  of  flooding.  Two  possible  conditions  presented 
themselves  to  Dr.  Breslau.  1st.  The  five  polypi  attached  to  the  cervix  favoured 
the  presumption  that  there  existed  a  similar  warty  hypertrophy  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  uterus.  2nd.  There  might  be  a  destructive  ulcerative  process 
of  a  malignant  character  going  on  in  the  same  structure.  In  the  first  case, 
the  curette  of  R6camier  seemed  indicated,  in  order  to  scrape  the  uterine 
membrane  clean  from  the  presumed  excrescences.  In  the  second  case,  it 
seemed  necessary  to  bring  a  caustic  and  styptic  agent  in  direct  contact  with 
the  diseased  membrane.  To  answer  this  latter  indication,  he  selected  the  liquor 
ferri  sesquichlorati  of  the  Bavarian  Pharmacopoeia.  Having  first  straightened 
the  retroflected  uterus  by  the  sound,  and  inserted  an  elastic  catheter  as  far  as 
the  fundus,  he  injected  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  the  liquor  ferri,  diluted  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  water.  The  injected  fluid  was  retained  in  the  uterine  cavity 
for  a  minute  and  a  half  by  the  pressure  of  the  flusters  at  the  os  around  the 
catheter.  During  the  operation,  the  patient  felt  a  aull  labour-like  pain,  which 
lasted  for  two  hours.  The  hemorrhage,  which  had  hitherto  been  uniutermitting, 
now  saddcnlv  stopped,  and  was  not  renewed.  After  some  days,  brown,  crumbling 
clots  were  discharged,  but  no  fluid  blood.  Seven  months  afterwards  there  had 
been  no  return  of  menorrhagia.  The  patient  menstruated  regularly  everv 
twenty-one  to  twenty-four  davs ;  and  through  internal  administration  of  steel 
and  quinine,  recovered  robust  nealth. 

6.  Dr.  Savage  has  more  recently  ('Lancet,*  December  last)  detailed  two 
cases  of  obstinate  mcnorrhao:ia,  in  one  of  which  he  injected  first  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  tannin  and  alum,  which  was  successful  for  a  time.  The  hcemorrhage 
returning,  the  uterine  cavity  was  scraped  out  by  R^camier's  curette.  The 
patient  said  the  operation  gave  her  no  pain.  Some  days  later,  three  drachms 
of  the  London  tincture  of  iodine  were  injected,  and  repeated  twice  at  intervals 
of  three  days.  The  floodiugs  quite  stopped,  and  the  patient  recovered  strength. 
In  the  other  case,  two  ounces  of  tincture  of  iodine,  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
water,  were  injected,  with  an  equally  successful  result.  Dr.  Savage  lays  stress 
upon  the  importance  of  dilating  the  cervix  uteri  freely  before  resorting  to 
iodine  injections. 

7.  Dr.  Engelhard  relates  a  case  of  retro-uterine  hematocele,  with  the  autopsy. 
A  washerwoman,  aged  thirty  eight,  liad  menstruated  regularly  every  three 
weeks  since  fourteen,  and  had  a  good  labour  at  seventeen.  For  three  months, 
without  known  reason,  the  catamenia  had  ceased,  and  every  three  weeks  pain 
in  the  abdomen,  and  constipation  set  in.  This  at  first  gave  way,  through  rest 
alone.  But  on  the  3rd  of  March,  slie  was  compelled  to  enter  the  hospital, 
where  bleedings  and  counter-irritation  brought  her  only  temporary  mitigation. 
JTor  eight  days  she  had  suppression  of  urine ;  and  on  the  25th  of  March,  ex- 
amination showed  the  cervix  uteri  lower  down,  pressed  against  the  anterior 
wall  of  tlie  vagina,  and  closed,  and  longer  than  usual.  At  the  fundus  of  the 
posterior  vaginal  wall  was  a  large,  projecting,  hard  swelling,  wliich  compressed 
the  uterus  strongly  in  front,  and  the  rectum  behind.  By  the  rectum  a  soft 
place  was  felt  in  this  swelling.  With  the  sound,  the  uterus  was  easily  pene- 
trated, and  the  tumour  was  thus  felt  to  be  appended  to  it.  Also  tnrouffh 
the  abdominal  walb,  the  swelling  could  be  felt  in  the  left  iliac  fossa.    Tne 
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diagnosis  made  was  a  fibrous  tumour  in  the  posterior  uterine  wall,  with  perhaps 
a  cyst  included.  After  the  patient  had  suffered  much  pain,  vomiting,  diarrhoeay 
to  combat  which,  poultices,  leeches,  mercurial  inunctions,  and  opium  were 
used  without  success,  she  died  on  the  1st  of  May. 

Juiopsy,  tMrfy'iix  hours  offer  death, — On  opening  the  abdomen  about  twa 
pints  of  sero-purulent  fluid,  mixed  with  false  membranes,  escaped.  The  whole 
peritoneum  was  of  a  dark-grey,  becoming  darker  still  in  the  pelvis.  All  the 
organs  were  cemented  toother  by  £alse  membranes.  To  the  left,  under  the] 
intestines,  was  a  cavity  fiUed  with  old  frothy,  putrid,  blood-coa^nla.  Between 
the  rectum  and  promontonr  was  a  small  serous  cyst,  filled  with  thick  fluid* 
The  cavity  was  formed  by  the  retro-uterine  cul-de-sac,  in  front  by  the  somewhat' 
elongated  uterus  and  broad  ligaments,  behind  by  the  rectum,  laterally  by  the 
cohering  ovaries  and  broad  ligaments,  and  above  by  the  intestines,  which  were 
also  cemented  together.  Through  the  rectum  penetrated  two  round  openings 
the  size  of  a  ^urpenny  piece.  The  uterus,  of  normal  consistence,  was 
lengthened.  Its  cavity  showed  no  mark  of  tubal  openings.  When  it  was 
attempted  to  remove  the  exudation  from  the  appenaages,  a  cavity  of  thick 
yellow  pus,  apparently  in  the  situation  of  the  left  ovary,  was  opened.  No  trace 
was  found  of  tne  right  ovary. 

Dr.  Ulrich's  cas6  of  presumed  extra-uterine  pregnancy  was  probably  one 
analogous  to  the  foregoing — ^namely,  a  case  of  retro-uterine  hematocele.  The 
doubt  shows  the  importance  of  studying  this  affection  carefully  by  the  collation 
of  cases.  A  woman,  aged  twenty-five,  was  received  into  the  hospital  on  the 
I5th  of  January.  She  said  that  fourteen  days  previously  the  catameuia  had 
appeared  reguLsirly,  but  the  dischar^  had  sudaenly  ceased,  after  a  chill  m 
washing,  on  the  following  day.  Until  the  sixteenth  day  she  had  felt  well,  thea 
in  the  night  acute  pains  in  the  abdomen  seized  her.  On  her  reception  she  stil) 
complained  of  acute  pain  in  the  right  hypogastric  and  iliac  region,  increased 
by  pressure.  The  scm  was  hot,  pube  small  and  very  frequent ;  countenance 
anxious ;  percussion  in  the  ri^ht  iliac  region  gave  a  clear  tympanitic  sound. 
The  uterus  was  low  in  the  pelvis.  On  the  right  side  at  the  roof  of  the  vagina 
and  behind  the  uterus  was  a  very  painful  tumour,  which  could  not  be  separated 
from  the  uterus,  and  partly  filled  the  right  iliac  fossa.  Leeches,  poultices. 
On  the  25th,  the  symptoms,  which  had  remitted,  suddenly  returned  with  great 
severity.  The  pam  was  quickly  relieved  by  leeches  to  the  os  uteri.  On  the 
7th  of  February,  intense  pains  ^in ;  cold  sweats ;  small  pulse ;  meteorism  of 
heUj;  dulness  on  percussion  of  the  whole  right  side  of  abdomen;  repeated 
vomiting  of  green  nuid.    Death. 

Autopsy. -^Ixi  the  abdominal  cavity  was  a  quantity  of  half-fluid  half-cono^ed 
blood ;  general  peritonitis  and  gluing  to  the  viscera.  In  the  pelvic  cavij;y  on 
the  right,  and  benind  the  uterus,  was  a  round  tumour  the  size  of  a  fist,  covered 
with  coagula.  The  tumour  itself  was  formed  of  partly  old,  partly  fresh  coagula. 
The  uterus  and  tumour  being  removed  together,  were  more  minutely  examined. 
The  contents  of  the  tumour  consisted  of  laminated  coagula.  llie  anterior 
wall  of  the  sac  was  formed  by  the  posterior  wall  of  the  uterus  and  broad  liga- 
ment ;  in  the  upper  wall  ran  the  right  tube,  which  exhibited  at  its  uterine  end 
a  dilatation  of  the  size  of  a  walnut.  The  posterior  wall  of  this  dilatation  was 
so  ruptured  near  the  sac,  that  a  sound  passed  into  the  sac  by  the  far  end  of  the 
tube.    The  tube  was  closed  at  the  uterine  end. 

[No  trace  of  a  foetus  or  ovum  could  be  detected.  Ulrich,  notwithstanding, 
forms  the  idea  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy.  In  this  we  cannot  concur.  The 
sudden  arrest  of  menstruation,  the  subsequent  symptoms,  the  nature  of  the 
tamouri  verified  by  post-mortem  examination,  seem  to  point  clearly  to 
hcemorrhages  from  tne  rallopian  tube,  probably  the  result  of  ovarian  conges- 
tion, caused  l)y  the  arrested  menstmation.—KEPORTEB.] 

41-xxi.  18 
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1.  A  Que  of  Pregnancy  w  a  FemaU  im  whom  the  Menttrual  Function  had  beem 

for  tome  yean  suspended,     Bj  0.  G.  Gibbs,  MJ).    (North  Ameiicaa 
Med.-Chir.  Review.    September,  1857.) 

2.  The  Vascular  System  of  the  Gravid  Uterus.    Bj  Yibchov.  (Monatssclir.  £i 

Geburtsk.    October,  1857.) 

3.  Case  of  Turning  by  External  Manipulation,    (hionaiaa.  f.  Geb.    Sept.  1857.) 

4.  Case  of  detained  Placenta.      dj  Dr.  Wustsfbld.      (Mediz.  Yereiiift- 

Zcitxmg.    November  18, 1857.) 

5.  On  Secondary  Eamorrhage.    By  Dr.  Cock.    (New  York  Joumai  of  Med. 

July,  1857.) 

1.  Dr.  Gibbs*  case. — ^Mrs.  A.,  aged  thirty-two,  liad  been  married  ten  years,  had 
never  borne  children  nor  aborted,  nor  had  nnnattirai  uterine  hiemorrhage.  From 
the  commencement  of  her  menstrual  period  until  about  three  montos  subse- 
auent  t6  her  marriage,  she  had  been  quite  reguh^  in  her  catamenia.  From 
tnis  time  she  became  quite  irregular,  both  as  to  the  time  and  quantity  of  her 
menstrual  flow,  the  time  varying  from  six  weeks  to  six  months,  and  the 
Quantity  unusually  small.  For  the  first  seven  years  succeeding  her  marriage 
tliis  irregularity  continued.  During  the  eighth  year  she  menstruated  but  onoe, 
and  durmg  the  ninth  and  tenth  not  at  all.  The  abdomen  had  slowly  but 
steadily  enlarged  for  five  years,  though  more  rapidly  during  the  last  few 
months.  This  history  seemed  to  negative  pregnancy,  and  she  was  treated  for 
ascites,  encysted  dropsy,  &o.  At  last  a  vaginal  examination  detected  ballotte- 
ment.  A  month  after  this  she  was  taken  in  labour^  and  was  delivered  of  a 
male  child,  to  all  appearances  fully  developed,  but  weighing  only  three  pounds 
and  a  half.  The  liquor  amnii  was  excessive,  being  about  six  or  eight  quarts. 
There  was  considerable  fluid  remaining  in  the  abdomen  after  labour,  showing 
that  the  pregnancy  was  complicated  with  ascites.  The  woman  recovered,  the 
ascites  passing  away  without  treatment.  The  child  died  at  two  months.  After 
an  interval. (not  specified)  there  had  been  no  appearance  of  catamenia. 

2.  Professor  Yirchow,  in  demonstrating  an  injected  uterus  of  the  fifth  month 
to  the  Berlin  Obstetrical  Society,  drew  attention  to  several  points  of  interest 
in  its  vascular  system.     Pointing  out  the  enormous  development  of  the  whole 
system  of  the  mtemal  spermatic  vein,  in  a  large  pampiniform  plexus,  he 
observed  that  this  increase  in  the  stream-capacity  of  tne  venous  blood-channels 
created  a  strong  disposition  to  renal  hvpertrophies,  which  under  certain  ciitmm- 
stances  might  lead  to  the  excretion  of  albumen,  and  even  to  uremic  symptom8» 
especially  when  no  collateral  cireulation  was  present  to  divert  the  blood  ^m 
these  organs.     In  the  present  preparation,  nowever,  a  collateral  route  was 
observed,  leading  from  tne  internal  spermatic  into  the  soft  parts  in  the  retro- 
peritoneal region.    This  was,  according  to  Professor  Yirchow,  a  variety  of  the 
circulation  frequent  in  pr(^;naiicy.    [This  view  offers  a  differrat  explanation  of 
the  occurrence  of  albuminuria  in  pregnancy  from  the  one  usually  received, 
namely,  that  it  is  the  result  of  pressure  upon  the  renal  veins.]     Pointing  out 
the  dinerence  between  the  arterial  and  venous  systems,  he  showed  that  the 
arteries  ranas  small  winding  cords  alongside  the  veins,  and  especially  exhibited  at 
the  seat  of  placental  attachment  a  corlpcrewform.  Through  this  winding  course, 
and  throuffh  its  much  smaller  capacity  as  compared  with  that  of  the  veins,  » 
considerable  retardation  of  the  blood-stream  was  effected,  since  the  return  of 
tlie  blood  from  the  wide  veins  could  not  ^  forward  so  auickly.     All  this 
x>perated  favourably  upon  the  active  nutntion-relations  of  the  uterus,  and 
prevented  the  process  of  hypertrophization  daring  gestation  from  exceed- 
ing the  normal  degree,  as  occasionally  happens  in  new  formations  when  the 
rapid  current  of  arterial  blood  causes  a  correspondingly  rapid  growth.     The 
weakening  of  the  lateral  pressure  on  the  vessels  further  served  to  the  preserva- 
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tion  of  tiie  utero-placental  circulation,  which  is  priucipallj  provided  diiectlj 
from  the  iutemal  spermatic  artery.  On  the  inner  uterine  surface  the  chorion 
spread  even  to  the  os  iutemum,  and  there  was  seen  the  nearer  one  approached 
tne  placental  seat»  a  prc^pressiTC  enlargement  of  the  venous  vessels,  which  finally 
passed  over  into  the  placental  sinuses,  where  the  injection-mass  formed  heiry- 
shaped  lumps.  Virchow  asserted  that  a  better  injection  than  in  these  berry- 
shaped  varicosities  could  not  be  obtained,  into  which,  on  minute  examination, 
the  foetal  viUi  could  be  seen  projecting'.  These  villi,  Yirchow  repeated,  were 
not  covered  with  an  investment  from  the  maternal  system,  but  floated  free  in 
the  large  sinuses ;  that  the  epithelium  formed  upon  them  belonged  to  their 
proper  structure,  and  that  the  same  conditions  obtained  in  extra-uterine  ova^ 
where  the  vascular  arrangements  were  often  quite  dissimilar. 

3.  The  operation  of  version  of  the  foetxus  in  utero  by  external  manipulation  is 
not  yet  an  established  one  in  obstetric  practice.  Cases  where  it  has  been 
successfully  performed  are  of  special  interest.  We  extract  one  from  Professor 
Crrenzer's  Keport  of  the  Dresden  Lying-in  Hospital.  A  strong,  well-built 
woman,  aged  thirty-two,  who  had  borne  three  children  happily,  was  brought  in 
in  labour  on  September  the  7th.  The  abdomen  appeared  stretched  more  m  the 
transverse  direction.  The  os  uteri  was  very  little  opened,  and  the  right  elbo^ 
of  the  child  presented.  Through  the  thin  abdommal  and  uterine  walls  the 
head  was  distmctly  felt  in  the  left  iliac  fossa,  the  breech  opposite  in  the  right 
side  of  the  uterus.  The  woman  Iving  on  her  back,  it  was  then  attempted  in  the 
intervals  of  the  pains  to  push  tne  nead  downwards  and  the  back  upwards, 
whilst  in  the  acme  of  the  pains  the  uterus  was  merely  compressed  on  either 
side.  These  manipulations  were  continued  for  half  an  hour,  then  the  patient 
was  made  to  lay  on  the  left  side,  and  in  the  place  where  the  head  was  felt,  a 
hard  pillow  was  pressed.  On  examination  the  elbow  was  no  longer  felt, 
neither  could  any  other  part.  In  the  mean  time  the  os  uteri  had  expanded 
sontewhat.  The  patient  was  kept  in  the  same  posture,  and  at  six  p.m.  the 
head  was  felt  by  ballottement  in  the  brim.  At  noon  next  day  the  os  had  fully 
opened,  the  liquor  amnii  escaped,  and  in  one  hour  and  three-quarters  a  living 
child,  weighinsr  eight  pounds,  was  bom  in  the  first  cranial  position.  The 
mother  did  weU. 

4.  Dr.  Wustefeld's  case  of  retained  placenta  exhibits  another  phase  of  the 
consequences  of  this  accident.  A  robust  woman  of  twenty-three  was  delivered 
in  September,  1855,  after  an  easy  labour.  Since,  however,  she  had  been  con- 
fined to  her  bed  by  profuse  and  frequent  hemorrhage,  which  so  exhausted  hec 
that  death  seemed  impending.  On  examination,  the  uterus  was  found  of  the 
size  of  two  fists  clenched  together,  and  still  filled  with  remains  of  placenta. 
These  were  with  some  difficulty  removed.  Appropriate  treatment  was  ordered 
for  the  patient,  now  reduced  to  a  skeleton.    Sue  completely  recovered. 

5.  Dr.  Cock,  in  his  essay  on  secondary  uterine  heemorrha^,  follows  closely 


essay. 

true,  but  of  special  interest  now  in  connexion  with  a  recent  charge  of  mal- 
practice. A  woman,  aged  twenty-eight,  entered  the  New  York  Hospital, 
October  29th,  1856,  in  her  fourth  labour.  Her  previous  labours  had  beea 
lingering,  and  she  had  had  floodings.  She  was  delivered  on  the  30th,  and 
hemorrhage  ensued  from  atony  of  the  uterus.  The  placenta  was  partially 
removed,  portions  having  remained  attached  to  the  uterus.  I  saw  her  for  the 
first  time  on  the  fonrthday  after  labour,  and  found  her  exhibiting  in  a  marked 
degree  the  ciTects  of  loss  of  blood.  Portions  of  the  placenta  haabcen  expelled 
with  hemorrhage.  By  examination  I  found  a  portion  of  placenta  witbiu  the 
grasp  of  the  os  uteris  and  removed  it.     Hemorrhage  recurred  the  next  day^ 
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and  imder  the  reiterated  losses  the  woman  succumhed.  On  post-mortem 
examination,  a  piece  of  placenta  was  found  near  the  fundus  of  the  firmly-con- 
tracted uterus :  pus  was  found  abundantljf  in  one  ovary. 

Dr.  Cock  adds :  two  autopsies,  in  addition  to  the  above,  have  shown  pieces 
of  retained  placenta,  giving  rise  to  phlebitis. 


m.  The  Pusbpsbal  State. 

1.  J  Peculiar  Puerperal  Disease.      (The  Fiske  Prize  Essay.)     By  David 

HuTcniKS05,  M.D.    (Araer.  Joum.  of  Med.  Science.    OJct.  1857.) 

2.  On  the  Investiaation  of  the  Causes  of  Puerperal  Fever.    By  Professor  A. 

Mabtin.    (MonatsBchr.  f.  Geburtskunde.    October,  1S67.) 

1.  Dr.  David  Hutchinson,  of  the  United  States,  has  drawn  up  a  disserta- 
tion on  a  form  of  puerperal  disease,  not  indeed  unknown  in  this  country,  but 
rare  of  late.  It  appears  to  have  been  ver^  prevalent  in  certain  parts  of  the 
Unit^  States ;  and  the  subject  is  of  su£5cieut  importance  to  iustiiy  a  rather 
full  analysis.  Its  general  features  are  so  well  drawn  by  the  late  Dr.  Aber- 
crorobic  in  a  case  narrated  by  him,  that  we  cannot  present  them  in  a  more  con- 
densed or  clearer  view  :--•"  A  lady,  ag[ed  thirty,  came  under  my  care  in  the 
spring  of  1830,  affected  in  the  foUowing  manner :  she  had  a  remarkable  ten« 
demess  on  the  inside  of  the  lips,  the  tongue,  and  the  throat ;  a  constant  discharge 
of  saliva,  a  burning  uneasiness  of  the  tongue,  throat,  breast,  and  stomach,  and 
great  uneasiness  in  swallowins^,  and  for  some  time  after  it.  She  had  a  constant 
tendency  to  diarrhoea,  and  a  feeling  as  if  food  did  not  remain  in  the  stomach, 
but  passed  immediately  through  the  bowels.  There  was  some  cough,  with 
frequent  pulse,  great  debility,  and  increasing  emaciation.  The  throat  appeared 
raw,  and  a  little  inflamed,  the  edges  of  the  tongue  and  the  inside  of  the  under 
lip  were  excoriated,  and  covered  with  small  iikers  havine  inflamed  margins. 
There  was  also  a  painful  excoriation  about  the  anus  and  the  labia.  The  com- 
plaint was  of  tlirce  months'  standing,  and  had  begun  while  she  was  in  the 
puerperal  state  in  England.  A  variety  of  treatment  had  been  employed  with- 
out Dcneflt;  she  became  emaciated  to  the  greatest  degree;  tne  diarrhoea 
became  incessant,  with  much  pain,  and  a  feeling  as  if  everything  passed  through 
her  immediately.  She  had  no  relief  but  from  large  opiates,  and  that  relief  was 
but  slight  and  temporarv.  When  the  case  appeared  to  be  hopeless,  she  began 
to  take  a  decoction  of  logwood,  1  oz.  to  1  lb.  of  water,  a  wineglassful  four 
times  a-da^ ,  combined  with  a  small  opiate.  From  this  time  she  recovered 
daily,  and  in  two  or  three  weeks  was  in  perfect  health." 

Tjiis  case  shows  the  general  character  of  the  disease.  It  attacked  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  mouth,  air-passages,  stomach,  and  intestines,  even  to 
the  extremity  of  the  anus  and  the  labm.  The  next  case,  communicated  by  Dr. 
Braiuard,  United  States,  shows  the  general  effects  of  this  affection  :^ 

**  A  woman,  aged  thirty-five,  had  been  affected  for  a  long  time  with  pain  in 
the  back,  hins,  &c.,  for  which  various  remedies  had  been  used  without  effect. 
On  inquiry  ne  found  the  symptoms  dated  from  lactation,  and  were  attended 
with  debility.  On  examination,  several  minute  points  were  seen  about  the 
orifice  of  the  vagina,  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  eye,  but  which,  when  the  sur- 
face was  touched  with  a  solution  oi  lunar  caustic,  turned  white,  revealing  the 
existence  of  numerous  ulcerated  points.  It  were  easy,"  adds  Dr.  Bramard, 
"to  add  to  tliese  oases  others  where  the  ulceration  of  the  mouth  alternated 
with  diarrhoea,  indicating  a  transfer  of  the  ulceration  from  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane  to  that  of  the  mouth,  and  vice  versa. 

The  two  following  cases  from  Dr.  Hutchinson  are  further  illustrative : 

Mi's.  W.,  whilst  nursing  her  first  child,  had  ulcers  on  the  sides  of  the  tongue ; 
mouth  venr  tender ;  child  three  months  old,  and  was  labouring  under  dysentery 
in  a  mild  lorm ;  the  dysenteric  symptoms  were  relieved  in  a  few  days,  after 
which  she  was  placed  on  iodide  oi  potass,  five  grains  three  times  a  day,  when 
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the  ulcers  began  to  heal,  aad  bjr  a  contiimaQce  in  the  remedy  for  a  month,  she 
was  entirely  relieved,  and  contiimed  to  nurse  her  child,  frecjuent  cases  of  a 
similar  character  came  under  mj  care,  and  were  relieved  by  similar  treatment* 

The  case  that  follows  shows  a  more  acute  form,  but  for  this  we  must  refer 
the  reader  to  the  original. 
. .  The  above  cases  may  sujfioe  to  give  a  clear  view  of  the  symptomatology. 

TA^  Anatomical  Letioas. — In  the  few  dissections  that  have  been  made, 
ulcerations  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal  have  existed  in 
every  instance.  In  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Indiana  State  Medical  Society' 
for  1856,  Dr.  Maclean  relates  the  post-mortem  of  a  case  in  which  the  mouth 
and  fauces  were  entirely  denuded  of  their  mucous  C3at,  with  numerous  patdies 
of  ulceration  extending  throughout  the  oesophagus.  The  stomach  was  also 
almost  completely  denuded  of  its  mucous  coat,  with  numerous  patches  of 
ulceration  extending  deep  into  its  muscular  tissue.  A  small  space  around  the 
pvloric  orifice  was  the  only  healthy  portion.  The  duodenum  was  healthy. 
There  were  a  few  inflammatory  patches  in  the  colon.  The  bladder  had  traces 
of  inflammation  around  its  neck ;  and  a  few  patches  of  ulceration  existed  in 
the  vagina. 

EUolo^. — Dr.  Hutchinson  enters  upon  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  causes, 
which  he  divides  into  extrinsie  and  intrinsic.  There  appears  reason  to  believe 
that  a  certain  epidemic  constitution  had  influence.  It  was  rarelv  seen  in  the 
Western  States  until  after  the  appearance  of  dysentery  and  diarrhoea  in  1 849, 
1850, 1851, 1852, 1853,  and  1854.  During  the  ten  jears  preceding  1849,  but  two 
cases  of  a  mild  character  came  under  liis  observation.  After  the  appearance  of 
dysentery,  the  affection  became  more  common.  The  affection  of  the  mouth  was 
associated  with  dysenteric  symptoms.  In  those  years,  aphthous  stomatitis  was 
not  an  unfrequent  acoompaniment  of  dysenterv  in  its  latter  stages;  and  in 
several  instances  cancrum  oris  supervened  in  cnildren.  Since  dysentery  and 
other  diseases  of  the  digestive  tube  have  been  less  frequent,  we  have  seldom 
seen  this  affection.  The  intrinsic  causes  resolve  themselves  into  conditions 
leading  to  blood-dvscrasta  and  debility — conditions  frequentlj^  present  in  child- 
bearing  and  suckling  women,  independently  of  any  malarious  or  epidemic 
influence. 

Trfafmejii,— The  relation  of  the  cases,  and  the  general  view  of  the  patholo^ 
of  the  diseases,  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  citing  at  length  the  authors 
opinions  as  to  treatment.  The  principal  is  the  administration  of  tonics.  [We 
may  add,  that  in  analogous  cases  (not  unfre(}uently  met  with  in  London)  we 
have  found  quinine  and  mineral  acids,  occasionally  combined  with  iron  and 
calumba,  and  the  best  diet  procurable,  the  most  successful  treatment.  When 
there  are  hectic  and  night-sweats,  and  much  nervous  depression  and  irritability, 
we  have  derived  the  most  especial  benefit  from  the  addition  to  the  above  treat- 
jnent  of  three  grains  of  phosphate  of  zinc,  and  four  of  extract  of  coniunv  at 
night.  Occasionally  we  have  given  the  phosphate  of  zinc  in  solution,  in  dilute 
phosphoric  acid,  combined  with  tincture  ot  cinchona  or  quinine,  or  without 
these  additions.  For  two  years  we  have  used  this  remedy  extensively,  and 
believe  it  is  well  worthy  of  introduction  to  the  notice  of  the  profession. — ^Rbp.] 

8.  Professor  A.  Martin,  Director  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital  of  Munich,  enters 
into  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  causes  of  puerperal  fever,  taking  for  the 
basis  and  motive  of  his  inquiries  an  epidemic  wtdch  prevailed  in  that  institution, 
between  December,  1856,  and  July,  1857.  [Frequently  as  the  subject  has  been 
discussed,  it  is  stilly  and  must  ever  remain,  one  of  foremost  interest  so  long 
as  the  disease  qhall  continue  to  recur.  The  very  fact  of  the  constant  re- 
appearance of  the  disease  is  evidence  enough  either  that  the  etiology  is  not  yet 
clear,  or  that  the  practical  lessons  flowing  from  an  etiological  knowledge  are 
disregarded.  The  oarefid  investigation  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  rise 
And  progress  of  every  outbreak  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  eveiy  director  of  a 
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lying-in  institution,  and  the  recording  of  the  teaching  of  sndi  inrestigation  is- 
a  duty  no  less  incumbent  npon  ns.  The  question  is  no  doubt  of  jmater  im- 
portance in  France  and  Germany  than  in  Engbind,  since  on  the  Contkient  a 
Tery  laroe  proportion  of  parturient  women  are  deliTeied  in  pubHc  or  private 
lying-in  nospitius. — ^Retokter.] 

Tne  facts  connected  with  the  Mnnidi  epidemics  are  ranarkable.  The  hos- 
pital in  which  the  last  epidemic  appeared  was  a  new  buildiuF.  The  construc- 
tion was  carefullT  adapted  to  its  purposes.  Cleanliness  and  ventilation  were 
scrupulously  enforced.  Dead  bodies  were  always  speedily  removed  to  a 
distant  building.  The  discharges,  phicentas,  &c.,  were  imowdiately  placed  in 
air-tight  vesseu,  pending  their  removal.  The  syringes,  catheters,  sc,  used 
in  the  sick  wards,  were  strictly  confined  to  the  use  of  the  patients  in  them. 
The  sick  women  were  isolated  in  separate  wards  or  chambers.  Hie  attendants- 
were  enjoined  to  wash  their  hands  in  chlorine-water.  As  in  the  Dublin 
Lying-in  Hospital,  the  wards  were  used  in  rotation,  some  being  always  empty,, 
to  allow  of  time  for  cleansing.  In  short,  no  care  seems  to  have  been  spared. 
Yet  the  disease  spread.  From  the  1st  of  October,  1856,  to  the  end  of 
July,  1857>  1090  patients  were  admitted.    Of  these,  88  suffered  firom  puer* 

Send  fever  and  alued  pathological  affections,  as  metritis,  phlegmasia  aU>a,  phle- 
itis,  &c.  Of  these  88  cases,  47  recovered,  and  37  died,  leaving  4  under 
treatment.  One  circumstance  discussed  deserves  mention,  although  it  can- 
not have  exerted  material  influence  in  the  production  of  the  weaae.  The 
buildinir  was  lighted  with  ps;  some  of  the  gas-pipes  leaked,  and  for  a 
time  all  the  wards  were  tamted'with  gas-stench.  Some  of  the  attendants' 
who  slept  near  the  pipes  complained  of  vertigo,  headache,  prostration,  and 
diarrhoea ;  and  as  similar  symptoms  appeared  amongst  the  patients,  it  was 
.determined  for  a  while  to  msoontiuue  the  gas-Ugfating.  The  most  probable- 
cause  appears  to  have  been  cadaveric  infection.  During  January  and  February 
no  serious  illnesses  having  appeared,  suddenly,  on  one  and  the  same  day,  two 
puerperal  women  were  seized  with  fever.  Both  had  been  delivered  normally 
nearly  at  the  same  hour.  In  neither  case  could  any  cause  be  detected.  At 
last  it  appeared  that  an  assistant,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  directors^  had' 
examined  the  body  of  a  child  in  the  remote  dead-house,  having  indeed,  as  he 
declared,  carefully  washed  with  chlorine  water,  and  had  immediately  afterwards 
examined  these  two  women,  and  no  others.  No  other  wcmien  were  affected  at 
the  time.  The  guilty  assistant  confessed  that  the  same  thing  had  happened" 
to  him  at  the  outset  of  tlie  fever  in  December,  when  also  the  patients  examined 
by  him  were  the  first  seized.  The  sicknesses  thus  originating  in  December 
.and  the  end  of  February  were  followed  bv  several  cases  more  or  less  severe  of 
puerperal  fever,  and  it  required  a  space  of  sixteen  or  twenty-one  days  to  restore 
more  satisfactonr  relations.  It  is  further  observed  that  the  clinique  of  the 
hospital  was  held  every  morning  from  ten  to  eleven  o'clock,  when  a  great 
number  of  nractitioners  proceeoin^  direct  from  the  neighbouring  cliniques, 
where  they  nad  visited  tvphoid  patients,  and  often  even  irom  the  anatomical 
theatres,  came  in.  Students  also  engaged  in  microscopical  pursuits  visited 
the  wards. 

^  The  hospital  was  shut  up  at  the  end  of  April  When  first  re-opened,  the 
sicknesses  were  milder  in  form  and  less  frequent.  But  when  the  dmique  was 
re-opened  in  July,  and  students  attended,  several  severe  and  rapidly  faUd  cases^ 
occurred.  These  ceased  when  the  clmique  terminated  at  the  end  of  the  session. 
[These  facts  point  to  a  dear  and  imperative  practical  le8s<m.  No  student 
engaged  in  dissection  should  be  suffered  to  attend  cases  of  labour.  The  expe-  • 
rience  of  Semeiweiss,  at  Vienna,  had  already  made  this  clear  enough.  It  is 
criminal  to  disregard  it.  In  reference  to  this  subject  we  b^  to  call  particular 
attention  to  the  admirable  rules  and  cautions  enforced  by  Dr.  M'Clintoek,  the 
Master  of  the  Dublin  Lyin^-in  Hospital,  as  related  in  a  most  interesting  intro- 
ductory lecture  recently  dehvered  to  the  students  of  that  hospital. — ^Repoetsb.}; 
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MEDICAL   INTELLIGENCE. 

Tke  Eoqdtalfor  Siek  Ckildrm. 

Those  who  hare  seen  much  of  dispensaiy  pnctioe,  and  have  visited  the  poor 
freG[Qentl7  at  their  own  homes,  know  how  utterhr  inadequate  is  the  accommo- 
dation for  sick  children  in  their  crowded  ana  scantily-famished  dwellings. 
The  rest  of  body  and  mind  which  is  the  best  adjarant  in  onr  medicinal  treatment, 
is  too  commonly  unattainable,  the  separation  of  the  sick  from  the  healthy  being 
impossible ;  while  the  attention  and  attendance  requisite  for  the  patient  are  so 
much  time  and  labour  withdrawn  from  the  necessities  of  existence.  Sick  chil- 
dren Cannot  be  admitted  into  ordinary  hospitals,  for  the  very  reason  that  they 
demand  peculiar  care  and  watchfulness,  and  that  it  is  necessaiy  to  make  special 
provision  for  them,  such  as  hospitals  will  not  or  cannot  supply.  We  much 
regret  that  it  is  so,  and  think  that  no  metropolitan  hospital  snotud  be  without 
one  or  more  wards  set  aside  for  the  reception  of  children  under  seven  years  of 
age,  in  order  that  the  immediate  philantlu*opic  objects  of  the  hospital  mi^ht  be 
more  fully  reaHzed ;  that  the  study  of  infantile  disease  misht  oe  withm  the 
ran^  of  all  medical  students ;  and  that  every  hospital  might  offer  means  of 
tramin^  nurses  to  the  peculiar  requirements  of  these  cases.  But  whether  these 
pia  desideria  were  or  were  not  realized,  it  would  be  equally  desirable,  for  the 
reasons  mentioned,  that  a  hospital  devoted  exclusively  to  the  reception  of  young 
children,  should,  not  barely  exist,  but  flourish,  in  this  metropolis.  After  six 
years  of  hard  labour  to  secure  an  existence,  the  Children's  Hospital  in  Great 
Onnond-street,  Queen's-square,  which  was  founded  by  Dr.  West;  is  in  danger 
of  ceasing  to  confer  the  benefits  it  has  during  that  time  realized.  Instead  of 
occupving  a  prominent  position  among  the  cmirities  of  London,  the  Committee 
fear  that  they  will  no  longer  be  able  to  maintain  the  present  small  number  of 
thirty-one  teds,  though  100  beds,  which  was  the  number  originally  contem- 
plated, are  not  more  than  absolutely  necessary  to  supply  the  requirements  of 
The  numerous  out-patients,  to  answer  the  purposes  of  the  mstruction  of  medical 
students,  and  the  efficient  training  of  young  women  as  children's  nurses. 

We  now  bring  this  institution  especially  under  the  notice  of  our  readers, 
because,  for  the  cause  of  science  and  Christian  philanthropy,  we  would  earnestly 
recommend  its  interests  to  their  kind  consideration.  A  great  effort  is  now 
bein^  made  to  create  two  funds— an  endowment  fund,  to  maintain  the  present 
activity  of  the  hospital ;  and  a  buildingfund,  to  provide  for  its  further  increase, 
and  thus  to  ensure  for  the  Children's  llospital  a  permanent  place  among  the 
charitable  institutions  of  the  country. 

Under  the  presidency  of  Charles  Dickens,  whose  sympathy  with  all  that  is 
good  and  nobfe  is  proverbial,  and  whose  appeal  on  the  occasion  may,  we  trust, 
oraw  golden  opinions,  a  dinner  is  to  be  held  in  February,  which  we  eamestlv 
hope  may  succeed  in  establishing  the  Children's  Hospital  in  Great  Ormona- 
^treet  on  a  footing  worthy  of  its  objects,  of  the  wealth  of  this  great  metro- 
"polis^  and  of  the  scientific  eminence  of  Dr.  West  and  his  coadjutors. 


The  Sydenham  Soeieiy. 

"  Le  Roi  est  mort,  vive  le  Roi."  The  Sydenham  Society  has  just  expired, 
and  though  not  yet  rediviva,  great  efforts  are  being  made  to  recal  the  vital 
spark,  and  again  infuse  life  into  the  corpse.  That  the  late  Society  has  con- 
ferred a  mat  boon  upon  the  profession  of  this  country  there  can,  we  think, 
ecarcel^  be  a  doubt ;  and  while  it  is  very  possible  that  the  time  had  arrived  at 
^Mch  its  regeneration  was  desirable^  and  at  which  it  became  necessary  that 
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sach  an  association  should  be  ffoided  by  somewhat  different  principles  from 
those  npon  which  the  Conncil  haye  hitherto  proceeded,  wo  are  equally  con- 
fident tnat  the  class  of  literature  which  has  been  rendered  acoessiole  to  the 
profession  of  this  country  by  the  agency  of  the  old  Sydenham  Society,  has 
tended  much  to  elevate  the  scientific  status  of  its  members. 

The  old  Society,  we  know,  often  had  under  conaideration  the  propriefy  of 
entering  upon  the  publication  of  more  modem  and  more  strictly  practiad  works 
than  the  majority  of  those  are  which  owe  their  reproduction  to  it  during  the 
last  fourteen  vears.  If  the  new  Society  should  be  realized,  we  trust  that  the 
difficulties  which  in  these  attempts  bleset  its  predecessor,  may  prove  sur- 
mountable, and  that,  with  new  forces  at  their  disposal,  they  may  commence  a 
flourishing  career.  The  prospectus  put  forward  by  a  number  of  gentlemen 
who  have  met  for  the  purpose  of  reconstituting  themselves  into  a  new  Syden- 
ham Society,  proposes  the  following  works  as  suitable  to  be  undertaken*  It 
will  appear  from  the  list  that  a  much  more  "  practical"  spirit  animates  the 
projectors  of  the  new,  than  pervades  the  works  of  the  old.  Society. 

*'  Works,  ^c,  proposed  by  ike  OrigiMtors  of  ike  New  Sydenkam  Society  a» 

suitable  to  be  uttdertaHeti^ 

**  I.  Annually.  *  A  Year  Book,'  to  be  a  Begister  and  Index  for  the  kst 
year.  The  Index  part  to  include  weU-arranged  references  to  the  contents  of 
all  Journals,  fta,  both  British  and  Foreign,  published  during  the  year.  The 
Begister  part  to  consist  of  reports  in  abstract  of  the  progress  of  the  different 
branches  of  medical  science.  The  compilation  of  the  work  to  be  entrusted  to 
a  committee.  11.  A  volume  or  two  of  Selected  Clinical  Lectures  on  Medicine 
and  SuiDeiy.  The  lectures  to  be  selected  from  the  '  Medical  Gazette,' '  lAncet,' 
Dublin  Journals,  '  Medical  Times,'  &c^  of  the  last  twenty-five  years.  IIL 
Marx's  '  Life  of  Paracelsus.'  Translation  from  the  German.  iV.  Hebra's 
work  '  On  Diseases  of  the  Skin,'  with  atlas  of  plates.  Translation  from  the 
German.  Y.  Gooch  'On  the  More  Important  Diseases  of  Women.'  8vo, 
Last  edition,  1832,  out  of  print,  and  difficult  to  obtain.  To  be  published  with 
annotations,  bringing  it  up  to  the  present  standard  of  practiciEd  knowledge. 
VI.  Pirogoff's  'Surgical  Essajrs.'  With  annotations.  Transhition  from  tne 
German.  YII.  Volumes  containing  translations  in  full  of  Important  Papers 
which  may  have  recently  appeared  in  Foreign  Joumab,  Transactions  of 
Societies,  &c.  These  volumes  to  appear  occasionally,  whenever  papers  worthy 
of  being  so  treated  might  present  themselves.  VIII.  Diday  '  On  Hereditary 
8yi)hilis.'  With  annotations.  IX.  A  volume,  to  consist  of  Extracts,  Papers, 
&c.,  on  the  subject  of  Fever,  by  British  writers  during  the  past  half-centuiy. 
X.  Bronzed  Skin  and  Diseases  of  the  Supra-Benal  Capsules.  A  dassified 
collection  of  all  published  facts  bearing  upon  these  diseases,  with  comments 
and  a  summary.  Many  of  the  cases  recorded  are  scattered  through  the 
foreign  journals,  and  pampldets  on  the  subject  have  appeared  in  several 
lan^ages,  each  containing  several  original  cases.  XI.  Dieffenbach's  '  Ope- 
rative Surgery.'  With  annotations.  Thinslation  from  the  German.  XIL  '  A 
Dictionary  of  Medical  Biography.'  To  be  undertaken  by  a  committee.  XIIL 
Heberden's  'Commentaries.'  XlV.  'The  Fathers  of  British  Surgery.'  Se- 
lections from  the  works  of  Wiseman  and  others.  XV.  'Modem  Military 
Sur^ry.'  A  volume  to  consist  of  Extracts,  Papers,  &c,  either  by  British  or 
foreign  writers,  on  the  more  important  subjects  connected  with  the  surgery  of 
modem  armies." 

Tke  Atkesiometer, 

This  little  instrament  has  been  contrived  and  employed  by  Dr.  Sieveking  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  diagnosis  of  certain  forms  of  nervous  diseases.  Its 
employment  is  basra  upon  the  principle,  that  the  ci^ability  of  distinguishing 
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the  distance  between  two  points  at  different  parts  of  the  body  varies  with  the 
tactile  sensibility  of  the  respectiTC  regions.  This  power,  in  health,  follows  the 
ceneral  law  of  symmetry  gfoveming  the  body ;  lienoe,  where  in  morbid  con- 
ditions the  tactile  sensibility  of  one  side  is  impaired,  we  have  a  means  of  de- 
termining the  relative  extent  of  the  impairment  by  ascertaining  at  what  dis* 
tance  the  individual  can  feel  two  distinct  impressions  from  two  sharp  points, 
lightly  pressed  upon  the  skin.  The  absolute  impairment  of  tactile  sensibility 
may  be  ascertainea  by  comparing  a  given  result  with  the  tables  of  Professor 
Weber,  which  are  containea  in  most  handbooks  of  Physiology.*  Thus,  if  a 
person  in  health  is  able  to  recognise  as  two  distinct  impressions  at  the  tips  of 
Lis  fingers,  points  one-tenth  of  an  inch  apart,  it  foUows  that  if  we  find  him 
unable  on  one  or  both  hands  to  distin^sh  more  thui  four-tenths,  there  must 
be  a  serious  impediment  to  the  reception  or  conduction  of  tactile  impressions. 
The  nature  of  the  impediment  must  of  course  be  determined  by  other  evi* 
dence.  It  is  manifest  that,  by  applving  an  instrument  to  measure  the  tactile 
sensibility  of  different  parts  involved  in  a  paralytic  affection,  we  secure  a  more 
trustworthy  standard  to  jndffc  of  its  extent  and  character  than  if  we  trust  to 
the  patient's  description  of  nis  sensations,  or  the  ruder  modes  of  pinching  and 
pricking  ordinarily  employed. 

There  are  three  main  classes  of  circumstances  in  which  the  ^thesiometer» 
of  which  the  annexed  woodcut  gives  a  reduced  illustration,  has  been  found 
useful. 
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1.  In  actual  paralysis,  to  determine  the  amount  and  extent  of  sensational 
impairment. 

2.  As  a  means  of  diagnosis  between  actual  pa^lysis  of  sensation  and  mere 
subjective  aniesthesia^  in  which  the  tactile  powers  are  unaltered. 

3.  As  a  means  of  determining  the  progress  of  a  given  case  of  paralysis  for 
better  or  for  worse. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  give  illustrations  of  each  of  the  three  classes  of 
cases  in  which  the  ffisthcsiometer  may  afford  us  assistance.  The  first  and  third 
speak  for  themselves ;  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
second,  an  instance  is  subjoined  which  will  serve  as  an  illustration : 

£.  M'M.,  aged  fifty -two,  suffered  for  six  months  before  the  first  consultation 
from  numbness  and  formication  of  the  left  hand,  with  severe  nocturnal  pains 
along  the  tips  of  the  fingers  and  at  their  metacarpal  ends ;  the  patient  rarely 
had  pain  in  the  thumb  and  none  in  the  palm  of  the  hand.  There  was  frequent 
vertigo.  To  determine  the  character  or  the  numbness,  the  OBsthesiometer  was 
applied,  and  the  patient  was  found  to  distinguish  one- tenth  of  an  inch  equally 
well  at  the  tips  of  the  middle  and  third  fingers  of  both  hands ;  the  instrument 
aided  in  the  aetermination  of  the  diagnosis  oy  showing  that  the  numbness  was 
purely  subjective,  and  not  the  result  of  a  true  paralytic  affection. 

The  instrument  is  one  of  very  simple  constniotion,  being  essentially  what  ia 
known  to  meclianica  as  a  beam  compass.    It  consists  of  a  rod  of  l>ell-metal» 

•  HtUler*!  Elements  of  FhjtiMogj,  translated  by  Dr.  Baly,    Vol.  i  p.  701. 
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four  inches  in  height,  gndoated  into  inches  and  tentlis  of  an  inch.  At  one 
end  is  a  fixed  steel  point ;  another  steel  point  is  made  to  slide  npon  the  heam, 
and  can  be  fixed  at  any  distance  from  the  first,  by  a  screw  which  worlu  at  the 
top  of  the  slide.  The  experimenter  notes  down  the  smallest  interval  at  which 
the  person  experimented  upon  is  able  to  recognise  two  impressions  when  the 
points  are  gently  and  simultaneonsly  pressed  upon  any  given  part.  Certain 
precautions  are  necessary  here  as  in  all  other  experiments,  in  order  to  insure 
trustworthy  results. 

It  is  im])ortant  that  the  patient  should  not  know  what  is  expected  of  him ; 
therefore  it  is  well  not  to  imbrm  him  of  the  object  with  which  the  instrument  is 
applied ;  at  whatever  part  it  is  used,  it  is  easy  to  prevent  the  points  from 
bemg  seen,  so  that  the  eye  may  not  aid  in  the  determination  of  the  tactile 
impression.  It  is  equally  necessary  to  make  the  two  points  impinge  upon  the 
surfjEuse  at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  prevent  the  production  of  two  successive 
impressions^  which  would  necessarily  alter  the  value  of  the  result.* 


Death  o/Dr.  Blair. 

It  is  with  regret  we  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Dr.  Daniel  Blair,  of 
Greorge  Town,  British  Guiana,  which  took  place  in  November  last,  on  his 
return  from  an  exploring  expecUtion  into  the  interior  of  that  wild  country.  His 
name  is  deserving  of  a  place  in  medical  biography,  as  the  author  of  a  viduable 
mono^ph  and  of  an  elaborate  paper  'On  leuow  Fever,'  the  latter  published 
in  this  JoumaL  It  may  be  mentioned  for  the  information  of  tnose  who 
have  to  give  their  attention  sp|ecially  to  this  disease,  that  the  coloured  drawings 
designed  to  illustrate  the  distinctive  morbid  appearances  of  yellow  fever,  have 
been  presented  to  the  Museum  of  the  Army  Medical  Department  at  Fort  Pitt, 
Chatham ;  and  that  a  cabinet  containing  a  large  number  of  microscopical  pre- 
parations, showing  the  organic  changes  peculiar  to  this  disease,  has  been  given 
to  the  Museum  of  the  Uoyal  College  of  Surgeons.  These  preparations  are 
valuable,  as  exhibiting  the  results  of  Dr.  Blair's  latest  researches. 
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Review  L 


Prone  and  PoHural  BespmUion  in  Drowning^  and  oUier  Forma  of 
Apnaa  or  Suspended  Reepiration.    By  MjUishall  Hali^  M.D., 
F.R.B.y  of  the  Institute  of  France;    Foreign  Associate  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  of  Pans,  &o.   &c.     Edited  by  his  Son, 
Mabshall  Hall^  Esq. — London,  1857.    pp.  216. 

The  name  of  Marshall  Hall  is  henceforth  a  "  household  word."  This, 
the  last  effort  of  his  great  genius  and  rare  practical  sagacity,  can  be 
appreciated  by  alL  Had  the  ''Marshall  Hall  Method"  never  been 
devised,  many  pages  of  the  history  of  science  would  have  held  his 
name,  and  scientific  conversation  would  constantly  have  employed 
his  language ;  but  the  history  of  science  is  an  almost  immeasurable 
book,  and  there  are  comparatively  few  that  open  it ;  and  in  our  daily 
talk,  as  we  grow  fiimiliar  with  discoveries  and  their  applications,  we 
often  lose  sight  of  the  discoverer,  and  not  unfrequently  forget  his  name. 
Now,  however,  the  discovery  and  the  name  will  be  handed  down 
together ;  and  many  thousands  who  would  have  been  hopelessly  sor- 
rowing, even  while  they  said  UUeat  eciniilhda/orean,  will  now,  as  their 
sorrow  is  turned  into  joy  by  the  rekindling  of  the  little  spark  of  life, 
pay  at  once  their  tribute  of  praise  and  thanks  to  the  "  method"  and 
the  name  of  Marshall  Hall. 

The  works  which  will  ''  live  after  them"  of  some  of  our  greatest 
men,  are  those  which  they  produced  in  their  youth  ;  having  all  the 
fire  of  their  genius,  but  at  the  same  time  the  faults  of  their  limited 
experience.  The  extended  knowledge  and  mature  judgment  of  ad- 
vancing life  are  confined  to  the  limited  circle  of  those  who  may  come 
into  direct  personal  or  professional  contact  with  them.  They  die,  and 
leave  behind  them  mu<di  that  in  their  later  years  they  would  them- 
selves have  rejected.  Rarely  is  it  the  case  that  their  time  or  incliua- 
42-xzi.  •! 
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tion  give  tbem  the  opporiuDity  or  the  stlinulns  to  work.  But  it  lias 
not  been  so  with  Dr.  Marshall  ELall ;  dating  the  hMst  few  years  of  his 
life,  he  revised  aud  rewrote  mtich  that  he  had  previously  published  : 
so  late  as  1855,  he  edited  in  Paris  an  '  Aper^u  du  Syst^me  Spiuale,' 
in  which  the  whole  groundwork  of  his  nenrmis  physiology  and  paikho* 
^ogj  is  reoonsidMned,  aad  bronght  to  the  point  attained  by  his  vast 
observation ;  he  lectured  in  America  on  the  ''  Laws  of  Animal  Life,** 
again  going  over  the  ground  he  traversed  more  than  twenty  years 
before,  when  he  presented  to  theBoyal  Society  of  London  papers  on  the 
dynamics  and  stimuli  of  life :  he  published,  in  English,  synoptical  tables 
of  the  paroxysmal  diseases,  placing  in  a  condensed  form  the  pathology 
and  therapeutics  (as  they  appeared  to  his  mind)  of  convulsive  affec- 
tions; he  wrote  and  experimented  upon  paralysis,  strychnia,  and 
asphyxia  ;  and  during  the  last  few  months  of  his  life,  when  suffering 
from  disease  which  would  have  prestrated  the  power  of  any  less  ener- 
getic and  devoted  than  himself  he  produced  the  volume  which  has  only 
reached  us  since  his  death. 

It  was  not,  then,  needed  that  the  name  of  Marshall  Hall  should  be 
carried  downwards  on  the  stream  of  scientific  history,  for  this  his  re- 
searches on  the  physiology  of  the  spinal  cord  have  done,  and  must  have 
continued  to  do ;  but  this  work,  containing  as  it  does  one  of-  the 
most  important,  becMne  simply  and  pcaetically  nselii],  diBcoveries  of 
the  day,  will,  by  haviag  received  his  uame^  ever  bear  that  name  up- 
wards on  the  smrfiusft  of  the  great  tide  of  faumaa  afiections. 

The  history  of  science  presents  us  with  nothing  much  move  xemarkable 
than  the  relation  which  disco venes  occupy  to  previously  woU-known 
&ct8.  For  although  the  old  manim,  NoUura  no%i  JU  per  atUittm,  finds 
confirmation  in  every  day*s  experience  and  research,  there  seems  to  be 
an  exception  to  the  rule  in  that  department  c^  nature,  the  mind  of 
man,  when  exercising  itself  in  scientific  investigation.  Again  and 
again  it  has  happened,  that  fiicta  hitherto  unobswved,  and  relatioaa 
hitherto  unconsidered,  have  been,  as  it  seemed,  aceidentally  discovered, 
and  their  discovery  has  thrown  such  floods  of  light  iqpon  the  dariL 
places  of  previous  knowledge,  that  advances  have  been  accomplished  in 
a  few  days  fiir  greater  than  those  which  as  many  previous  years  had 
witnessed.  Bmiy  is  a  discovery  made,  like  that  of  Adams  and 
Leverrier,  step  by  step,  until  the  long  looked-for  fact  is  fionnd  ;  more 
frequently  by  j&r  has  it  been  by  apparently  unpieraeditated  observa- 
tion, or  by  tlie  accidental  coiifirmation  of  one  among  many  vague 
hypotheses. 

But  the  sudden  advances  which  result  from  discovery  are  sudden 
only  to  those  who  stand  outside,  behind,  or  away  finom  the  line  along 
which  investigation  is  being  carried  ;  they  are  not  sadden  to  him  who 
is  gradually  pursuing  the  laborious  work.  To  those  who  thought  of 
nothing  beyond  the  wide  reach  of  waters  that  they  gaaed  on  j&om  their 
homes  in  the  olden  world,  the  news  of  a  new  continent  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  was  a  startling  and  almost  incredible  assertion  ;  but  to 
Columbus  and  his  crew,  who  had  steadily  steered  onwards  to  the 
horizon  in  the  confident  expectation  of  its  dsioovciy,  th«6  was  bnt  a 
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gnukud  progreas  iowiards  their  realization  of  the  troth.  The  fiMt  that 
w<»:k  is  perseTeringly  carried  onwards  in  a  definite  direction,  implies 
either  a  confident  expectation  of  some  particular  resolty  or  a  dis^st 
and  diasattflfiietioxi  with  the  poaiiioii  preTioosly  occnpied,  together  with 
a  helief  that  somethii^  would  be  aeeompliahed  b j  further  toiL  It  may 
happen  that  the  result  is  not  piedadj  that  which  has  been  anticipaiedy 
it  maj  happen  that  the  end  is  readied  more  ahmptlj  than  even  the 
sangnine  hftd  ezpeeied ;  and  it  may  he  thai  when  attatned  it  is  soch 
that  the  genecality  cannot  quiddy  appreciate  its  valiie ;  or  it  may  be^ 
on  the  other  hand,  of  sach  nature  that  all  can  at  ones  ^ipropriate  its 
instruction,  and  being  thus  led  into  new  paths,  be  advmiieeiEl  beyond  all 
that  they  deemed  within  the  range  of  possibility  ;  yet  to  him  who  has 
worked  on  for  years,  pursuing  wx&i  eonfiidenoo  and  method  the  trade 
which  his  own  ii^|eniiity  had  seleeted^  and  which  his  larger  knowledge 
hadtai^t  him  how  to  appraciBte  and  IbUow,  the  adrance  is  not 
sodden,  but  is  gndnally  progressiTO  even  to  the  final  point.  Whiles 
then,  we  should  exhibit  sdentific  haooility  in  rememhesing  that  any 
day  it  may  happen  again,  as  it  haa  done  hoetofore,  that  the  diaeoivery 
of  a  simpk  fiict  or  relation  may  sobvert  many  of  our  pxeaent  theories 
and  practices,  and  fill  us  with  astonishment  thist  we  have  not  recognised 
the  fiust  before ;  we  may  also  give  onnelves  more  steadily  to  work, 
knowing  that  discovery  is  not  made  by  those  who  merely  indulge  a 
Mr.  Micawber>Uke  hope  that  ^  sometlung  will  turn  up>"  but  thai  it  is 
always  the  result  of  earnest  and  fidthful  toil. 

The  researches  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  were  characterised  in  a  pre- 
eminent degree  by  much  that  merits  the  name  of  discovery;  and 
although  several  of  his  more  important  additions  to  our  knowledge 
were  of  apparently  accidental  origin,  there  waa  no  man  who  worked 
more  persistently  and  energetically,  and  to  whom  discovery  was  in 
reality  less  a  matter  of  mere  chance. 

It  was  Dr.  Hallos  habitual  practice  to  think  beyond  and  beneath  the 
phenomena  which  he  witnessed.  He  never  rested  satisfied  with  the 
mere  record  of  a  fact,  but  invariably  attempted  its  explanation,  oar  its 
oomparison  with  other  facts.  With  a  strong  belief  in  the  possibility 
of  arriving  at  purely  physiological  laws,  he  devoted  himself  with 
restless  energy  to  the  study  of  vital  processes.  We  find  that  he 
occupied  hiauEeLT  little  with  the  study  of  structure,  either  physiological 
or  pathological;  that  his  daasififiations  of  disease  were  dynamic;  that 
his  explanations  of  symptoms  were  based  upon  and  carried  ooly  to  the 
point  of  morbid  action;  that  the  terms  he  applied  to  affections  of  the 
nervous  system  were  constructed  upon  their  vital  relationships,  and 
not  upon  their  organic  cause;  that,  in  short,  he  treated  of  function 
rather  than  of  organism. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  this  tendency  of  his  mind  that  we  find 
him  defining  the  capillary  vessel  not  by  their  structure,  hut  by  the 
part  they  take  in  the  goieral  function  of  the  body,  and  thus  they  were 
called  by  him  the  "  methssmatous  vessels."  Again,  he  treats  of  the 
''reflex  function,"  '^diastaltic  nervous  system,"  and  *'  true  spinal  cord," 
limiting  the  latter  not  to  that  portion  of  the  nervous  centre  which  ia 
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enclosed  in  tbe  spinal  column,  but  to  that  portion  which  poasesses  the 
property  of  reflective  action.  Thus,  the  *<  spinal"  cord  is  for  him 
coextensive  with  the  diastaltic  fnnction.  Again,  he  uses  the  term 
"  cerebral  paralysis,"  but  by  this  he  does  not  mean  that  which  neces- 
sarily depends  upon  a  lesion  of  the  cerebrum  itself,  but  that  which, 
results  from  the  removal  of  cerebral  vitality  fit>m  the  muscles,  that 
which  is,  in  fact,  cerebral  paralysis.  So  with  the  term  *'  spinal  para- 
lysis:" Dr.  Hall  did  not  understand  that  which  results  from  injury  of 
the  spinal  cord,  but  that  which  deprived  the  muscles  of  spinal  influence- 
such,  for  example,  as  the  division  of  a  motor  nerve. 
.  The  peculiar  merit  of  the  work  which  is  placed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  article  is,  that  it  points  out  a  new,  efficient,  and  "  ready 
method"  of  performing  ariiflcial  respiration. 

The  attempt  to  imitate  the  respiratory  movements  in  cases  of  sus- 
pended animation  is  no  new  thing;  the  importance  of  the  attempt  has 
been  fully  recognised,  and  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  have  been 
known ;  but  until  the  discovery  of  the  "  Marshall  Hall  method,"  no 
successiul,  and  at  the  same  time  ready,  plan  for  surmounting  these 
difficulties  had  been  pointed  out.  In  1794,  Dr.  A.  Fothergill,  in  his 
!New  Inquiry  into  the  Suspension  of  Vital  Action  in  cases  of 
Drowning,  &a,'  wrote,  **  the  first  grand  indication  is  to  renew  the 
action  of  the  lungs;"  and  Mr.  E.  Hamilton,  in  his  <  Rules  for  He- 
covering  Persons  recently  Drowned,*  says:  ^  On  taking  up  the  body, 
we  are  not  to  wait  for  an  increase  of  heat  before  we  begin  our  ope- 
rations. We  are  to  commence  them  by  expanding  the  lungs  imme- 
diately. This  is  not  only  the  first  but  the  most  important  part  of  the 
process."  The  same  author  also  recommends  the  very  cautious  and 
moderate  application  of  heat — ^viz.,  60^  or  70^  Fah.,  remarking,  "  it 
cannot  supply  the  principle  of  life;  this  must  be  sought  for  from  the 
common  atmosphere." 

Diflerent  modes  of  inflating  the  lungs  were  recommended  and  em- 
ployed at  this  i)eriod;  but  they  were  often  ineffectual,  and  for  two 
reasons — first,  because  the  apparatus  required  was  not  constantly  at 
hand;  and  secondly,  because,  when  at  hand,  there  were  difficulties 
inherent  in  the  process.  These,  as  Dr.  Fothergill  showed,  consisted 
mainly  in  tbe  falling  backwards  of  tbe  tongue,  and  consequent  closure 
of  tlie  glottis.  It  was  therefore  directed  that  the  tongue  should  be 
drawn  forward,  and  the  trachea  pressed  backwards ;  and  by  such 
measures  insufflation  was  sometimes  performed  efiectually.  The 
directions  given  by  the  Royal  Humane  Society  for  many  years,  con- 
tained rules  for  the  performance  of  artificial  respiration ;  but  it  was 
gradually  found  that,  owing  to  tbe  two  difficulties  already  mentioned, 
they  were  of  little  or  no  practical  utility,  and  were  sometimes  attended 
by  mischievous  results.  In  their  later  directions,  in  fact  in  those 
which  now  (December,  1857)  hang  upon  the  trees  in  Hyde  Park,  and 
which  are  given  by  them  for  general  use,  no  mention  whatever  is  made 
of  artificial  respiration. 

Mere  pressiu^  upon  the  walls  of  tbe  chest  has  been  found  sufficient 
to  cause  expiration,  the  elasticity  of  the  chest-walls  to  induce  inspi- 
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ration  ;  but  this  simple  method,  although  sometimes  succeeding,  more 
frequently  failed,  owing  to  the  position  of  the  tongue  and  glottis. 

Thus,  although  it  was  known  that  the  alternate  production  and 
relaxation  of  pressure  upon  the  chest-walls  was  sufficient  to  cause 
artificial  respiratory  movements;  and  although  it  was  known  that 
these  movements  so  often  caused  no  respiration,  owing  to  l^e  felling 
backward  of  the  tongue,  that  the  alternate  pressure  was  of  little 
practical  utility,  it  was  reserved  for  I>r.  Marshall  Hall  to  suggest  that 
the  body  be  turned  on  its  &oe,  to  let  the  tongue  fall  forwards;  to  show 
that  semi-rotation  would  effect  the  pressure  and  relaxation  required; 
and  to  prove  that,  without  fi^parattts  of  any  kind,  artificial  respiratum 
might  be  thus  performed  at  once  and  ef^ctually,  and  continued  for 
any  length  of  time  without  the  least  danger  to  the  patient.  The 
suggestion  is  so  simple,  that  we  know  not  which  gives  tis  the 
greatest  surprise,  the  dnlness  which  allowed  it  to  pass  for  years  tin« 
thought  of,  or  the  sagacity  which  originated  it,  and  proved  its  atility. 
Tins  is  C^  fact  of  Dr.  Hall's  latest  work,  but  there  are  other  matters 
in  the  work  before  us,  and  we  will  therefore  give  these  in  succinct 
outline. 

Normal  respiration  differs  from  the  ^apparent  respiratory  move- 
ments in  continued  apnoea^'^  the  former  being  reflex,  the  latter  centric  $ 
both  depend  on  carbonic  acid,  but  the  one  is  excited  by  its  presence  in 
the  air-cells,  the  other  by  its  presence  in  the  spinal  centre. 

In  respiration,  carbonic  acid  is  exhaled ;  in  apnoea  it  is  retained^ 
and  poisons  first  the  brain,  and  then  Idie  spinal  centre;  the  respiration 
is  a  *'  de-poisoning,"  the  circulation  a  '^  self-poisoning**  process. 

"In  ordinaiy  circumstances,  it  is  the  carbonic-acid  gas  exhaled  from  th6 
blood  through  the  fine  membranous  tissues  of  tite  pulmonary  air-cells  whicl\» 
by  exciting  the  fine  fibriUie  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  spread  over  those 
air-ceUs,  proves  the  eonstant  exeittmt^  through  those  nerves  and  the  spinal 
centre,  of  the  normal  acts  of  respiration."  (p.  4) 

To  this  primary  statement  there  is  the  capital  objection,  that 
rhythmical  respiratory  movements  continue  after  division  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerves;  and  there  are  other  reasons  for  thinking  that  respi- 
ration is  not  entirely  a  reflex  act,  and  that  it  is  not  thus  excited.  If 
respiration  is  voluntarily  restrained,  the  impulse  to  respire  becomes, 
after  a  time,  insufferable ;  but  that  this  is  not  necessarily  a  reflex  action  of 
inspiration  excited  by  carbohic  acid,  is  proved  by  the  fiict,  that  if  the 
broith  is  held  at  the  point  of  ordinary  full  inspiration,  or,  dtfirtiari^ 
at  the  ))oint  of  maximnm  forced  inspiration,  the  irre^ible  impulse 
is  one  of  expircUion. 

There  appear  to  be  more  sufficient  reasons  for  thinking  ordinary  respi- 
ration a  centric  rhythmic  function  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  than  one 
of  sensational,  voluntary,  or  reflex  action ;  although,  in  the  production 
of  the  various  modifications  of  respiration,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  sensation,  the  will,  and  the  common  diastaltio  property  of  the 
spinal  centre,  are  more  or  less  engaged.     When 

"  Respiration  is  entirely  suspended,  there  is  no  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid, 
the  excitant  of  respiration^  there  can  be  therefore  no  diasialilc  respiration^ 
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bat  the  cttbosic  add,  wiikk  ought  to  be  exhaled  im  the  Ivngs,  is  retained  im 
the  blood,  poiaoiiB  it»  circalates  with  it  through  the  sjatem  and  its  vadoiia 
organs,  and  excites  various  abnon&al  couditioDS  and  actions.  The  mode  of 
acuon  is  now  not  i/Mrstaltic,  but  centric  in  the  spinal  centre^  and  «cstaltic."  (p.  5.} 

In  8Bch  ooikdi1»oii,  the  eiHiiiMition  of  ikib  pofiaon  im  ^e  object  ze^ 
qiiirBd,  and  the  oidj  mode  ef  WimiMifeing  it  is  to  esmte  er  imiimte 
rapiraiioiL 

''Panting"  is  diftsteltie,  and  k  h3rper-|iii«Ba :  ^gaffpag"  is  eentne 
•r  eestftltic,  and  nay  be  ternaed  pseacb-piHsai 

**  These  is  the  stnoteat  relaiio&  between  the  npidit j  of  the  ovoBk* 
tien  and  that  of  Ae  eei^iimtion.  The  nranber  of  the  poiaiiiions  of 
tiw  heart  fmserres  in  ail  i)h7siokigioal  oonditiQiis  tin  sane  rolio  to  the 
munber  ii  xespisatory  movementa."  Caribanto  acid  is  fcraied  and 
evolved  in  frofMvtion  to  the  qvicknesa  of  the  ciroalation  :  ^  rabidity 
of  the  lespwatjop  ia  pn^portionato  to  the  qnantify  of  tiw  oacbenie 
add  ao  £onned  and  ao  evolved." 

The  dvenlation  varies  in  valkin|^  qnieafience^  sleepi  Mbemation ; 
hmt  **  the  rapidity  «f  the  igafiintlon  is  propiwimfmU  to  Ikat  of  the 
circulation  in  all  these  conditions." 

Tint  tills  atatomeni  is  by  no  nieana  absofaitely  eonoeti  the  aide  paper 
of  Dr.  Edwwrd  fimitk  xa  tiM  ^  Medieo-Cliinrarieal  Tianswlaiimr  lor 
186^  abandantty  ptovaa  Dc.  Bautb  has  shown  that  '^  tbe  variation 
in  the  ratios,  as  aotioed  fron  bonr  to  boni^  on  the  nveiageyis  great  and 
naaaikable."  For  example,  nnpng  Iran  1  :  3*8  to  1 :  5-7  m  a  diild 
aged  six,  and  from  1 :  2-9  to  1  :  4H)  in  an  adidt  aged  Uurty-nine. 

The  qaantity  of  carbonie  aoid  evolved  is  as^^asented  vitb  angmented 
iDBpidity  of  ciienlation ;  bat  if  retained  in  the  blood  it  poisons  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rapidity  of  the  ciroalation. 

Beqarataon  is  the  exhalation  <»f  carbonic  acid,  nnd  inhalation  of 
«xygen.  Dfowntog  or  stvangolation  stop  both,  bat  exhaltttion  is  of 
mach  greater  immediato  value  to  life. 

^  ^'  A  mouse  will  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  in  which  there 
is  90  little  oxygen  that  a  lighted  toper  is  immraiately  extinguished,  flaaie  and 
sfiark ;  and  dieinvBL  atmosphere  of  caxbonic  acid  and  oxygen,  in  winoh  there  is 
'j9  Muek  mfjBSk  that  a  taper  fakfwn  out,  leaiing  a  spark,  is  inme&tdy  re- 
isfboBed.  It  is  not  the  want  of  exygei.  but  the  esoeas  of  caiboaic  aoid«  which 
proves  fataL"  (p.  10.) 

This  stateaasnt)  which  has  n»ch  fer  its  support,  and  especiaHy  the 
experiments  of  M.  CoUard  de  Martigny,  is  not,  iiownevery  free  froin 
•bjeotion.  There  are  other  &cts  which  i^pear  to  sapport  the  view 
that  the  inhalation  of  oxygen  is  the  more  importont  eleaient  of  Idie 
vespiratory  psooess.  For  example,  those  veiy  canfal  observeca^  MM. 
Begnanlt  aaul  Brisset  a£nn  :  **  Qn'une  animal  pent  s^joomer  pendant 
longtemps  et  sans  ^pronver  de  malwiftp)  apparent^  dans  nne  ataaei^te 
ranfermant  pins  de  la  moitie  de  son  volume  d*aokb  oarboniqnoy  ponrvn 
qne  eetto  ntmospbiko  oontienne  one  quantity  safisanto  d'oxygdne."  The 
experiments  of  MM.  Begnault  and  Beisset  differ,  tiien,  wid^y  in  tJieir 
reuilts  from  those  of  Dr.  Hall,  and,  in  &cty  from  those  of  almost  all 
loooeding  experimentalists.     But  there  was  this  important  di&rence 
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ia  tbeir  node  of  <9«MiBo(aiig  t^  operaiioR--'m.,  thtft  thef  waiixaMf 
lenewad  tke  oMjgdKk  ki  wluidi  ike  anisialB  ivwa  plMedL 

The  phiw— lona  of  ^BeAi^ommmg  of  tbe  MomL"*  ffooi  taqpenBtem 
'Of  xesfnistMm  have  two  pksM,  tMScoviii^  to  Um  OMditioii  of  apnoa. 
If  an  iiimmhI  It  mAmcrgad  in  ^vmter,  tiiem  aiOy  Itt,  pjfcmhifyoflEortg  to 
•oscape;  2mik,  ttiikmeaa,  or  atmrtiwaa;  drd,  gaspii^;  4ih,  IhigeriDg 
circttiatMii,  but  apparent  death.  If  i^boed  in  a  Ikniied  ^oaatity  ^ 
air,  there  aie^  lat,  natural  bveatlng,  vokm  excitod  enotaenaUy ; 
2nd,  panting ;  and  &d,  gMping.  The  aMBBtfaeaa  depends  on  poison- 
ing of  favajn ;  the  ^panting"  on  TonflBpfaation  of  oarhonic  acid ; 
*<  gasping"  npott  poisoning  of  the  spinal  esntre  the  ktter  hdng  also 
indicated  hy  open  menth,  starts,  tottering  gait^  and  panlyte  ivcakness 
-of  the  peetoniir  oxtwoittisa 

These  phenomena  proceed  with  rapidity,  in^vnety  proportionate  to 
age,  temperatare^  degrse  of  aotivitf,  and  eirvnitien  in  the  neo^gical 


A  lethargic  la*  anbawrged  in  ymket  at  4^  FAt,  was  nninjoxed 
after  sixteen  minntsi ;  n  hedgdM^g  aidnnerged  fer  twentgr  mintiteB 
leooTored  nndsr  sinsiar  ciMnsastaooes  j  h«t  these  aninals  die  as 
apoodily  aa  otlMr  waii  hiesdud  aainak  if  snhsaiagud  in  a  state  of 
activity. 

"Cases  sreTeoorded  of  thelramsii  snligect  beiiu^Testored  after  many minittes 
tn  saeiBCimon.  It  night  wtn  be  doabted  whether  tire  nets  so  xeooraed  were 
•cnreotly  observed.  Bat  if  they  were,  it  aaut  be  supposed  that  a  state  of 
lyaottv,  oroC  Mioet,tanMi  have  obtsiaed  at  the  tiaia  of  ianaeBBOB,  and  tbe 
drcuifitioa  have  been  redoesd."  (p.  U) 

This  suggestion  was  ofered  sevetal  years  ago  by  Mr.  Eneitfsn. 

Ezpariaents  am  neat  addnced  to  show  idMt  the  phenomena  of 
apaMsa  eUeiy  Msah  frsaa  the  lateatton  of  carbonie  acid.  They  areas 
t^wa ; — L  A  iaaie  asoosa^  phwed  in  two  onnoes  of  nitrogen,  pants, 
gasps,  and  dies  in  five  minutes.  2.  Confined  m  ten  onnoes^  nitrogen, 
it  breathes  slowly  and  feebly,  but,  removed  at  the  end  of  fifty 
mixxnt^  a  rooovevsd.  3.  A  wild  nMHun;,  confined  in  feir  onnoes  of 
jnitrogfsiy  pants  in  throe  or  foar  aainntefl^  gasps  in  three  or  isnr  minntsa 
more,  bat^  trans&irod  into  eqjht  omoeB  of  firesh  nitrogen,  rsuMdns  ftr 
thirty  minutes,  its  respiration  subsiding  in  depth  and  fi^qnen^; 
xenioved,  it  af^Maca  leeble,  biat  is  '^lively"  the  next  day,  and  died  on 
the  third  day.*  4.  A  mouse,  placed  in  two  ounoss  of  oxygen,  breathed, 
IMuited,  sighedy  and  gaiyedi  but  was  rooMrod  alive  after  twenty 

muf^MMxta^^  ^^  « thiiMft  pkAtMi^na/*  Dr.  HalJ  ohaeir^  ^  W«in  esbolnsively 

those  of  earbonic  add.'*    &»  A  nonse^  phKsed  in  a  laqge  qusntity  of 
oxygen,  remained  fiir  throe  or  fbnr  honxa  withent  u^iwy. 

These  experiments  have  to  us  a  somewhat  difibront  signification  fro'in 
that  ^i^iidi  diey  exhibited  to  Dr.  HalL  Hie  first  three  appear  to 
prove  that  the  concentration  of  carbonic  anid  in  the  atmesphere  in* 
spired  is  one  condition  of  speedy  asphyxia.    The  fi>urth  eTperimen1» 

*  Tbifi  oonditioo.  Dr.  Hall  remarks,  resemUoB  htbematUMi,  and  locgMts  for  its  cxpltp 
nation  that  neaflf  all  the  carlxndo  acM  of  the  sntrntf  Is  e&haled,  and  oxygen  being 
eaccloded,  no  flirthcr  carbonic  aeidis  fonnad. 
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taken  in  oonjuDction  witk  the  firat»  appears  to  ahow  tliat  tbe  oxygen  » 
of  more  importance  than  Dr.  Hall  snppoaed,  and  that  it  can,  at  all 
eventSy  delay  the  phenomena  dne  to  carbonic  acid ;  and  the  fifth  experi* 
ment  confirms  this  sappoeition.  If  the  asphyxia  effects  observed  in  the 
fourth  experiment  were  ^'  exclusively  those  of  carbonic  aeid,'*  there 
were  some  other  effects  due  to  the  oxygen ;  and  these  were  most  im- 
portant, for  the  animal  did  not  die  in  twenty  minutes.  That  which 
was  enclosed  in  an  equal  quantity  of  nitrogen  died  in  five  minutes,  and 
it  is  probable  that  more  carbonic  acid  would  be  formed  and  exhaled  in 
the  fourth  experiment  than  in  the  first,  the  animal  being  in  oxygen 
during  the  one,  and  in  nitrogen  during  the  other.  The  oonclusion,  there- 
fore, appears  to  be,  that  the  absence  of  oxygen — ^provided  carbonic 
acid  is  in  excess — is  of  more  immediate  detriment  than  the  mere  pre- 
sence  of  the  carbonic  acid. 

Dr.  Hall  proceeds  to  consider,  in  the  next  sections,  the  influence  of 
temperature  and  the  warm-bath,  showing,  as  the  result  of  experimento 
by  Mikie-Edwards  and  Brown-S^uaid,  that  within  eO""  and  100'' 
Fahr.  "  the  duration  of  life  in  suspended  respiration  is  mvenefy  as  the 
temperature.**  The  practical  conclusion  at  whicb  Dr.  Hall  arrived 
was,  that  in  the  treatment  of  apncoa  the  continuous  wann*bath  must  be 
excluded.  This  inference  is,  we  think,  scarcely  warranted  by  the  fiictsL 
In  the  experiments  alluded  to,  ammals  were  completely  submeiqged,  so 
that  there  was  no  escape  for  the  products  of  respiration,  whereas  in  the 
use  of  a  warm-bath  there  would  not  be  this  obstaol&  And  it  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  practice  of  the  Royal  Humane 
Society,  whose  rules,  as  Dr.  Hall  states,  *'  may  be  summed  up  in  one 
word — warmth  T  has  been  eminently  successfuL 

The  importance  of  artificial  respiration  is  so  evident,  and  the  readi- 
-ness  of  Dr.  Hall*8  method  is  so  apparent,  that  we  cannot  but  regret 
that  its  adoption  should  be  interfered  with  rather  than  advanced  by 
assertions  such  as  the  following : 

''This  measure  (the  warm-hath)  is  perfectly  useless,  not  to  sa;^  injurious, 
unless  artificial  respiration  be  simultaneously  administered;  and  this  adminis- 
tration is  incompatiole  with  the  posture  impued  by  the  use  of  the  warm-bath* 
To  use  ike  warm-bath  it,  therefore,  to  renounce  the  onfy  hope,  the  onfy  remedy,  m 
i^mosa"  (p.  34.) 

In  the  sequel,  we  shall  see  that,  judged  of  by  experience,  such  is  not 
a  warrantable  conclusion. 

The  object  of  treatment  in  apncea  is,  Dr.  Hall  continues,  first  to 
diminate  the  carbonic  add  already  in  the  blood,  and  secondly  to  check 
its  further  fonnation,  and  for  this  purpose  artificial  respiration  is  tke 
agent.    Here  follows  the  most  important  part  of  the  work  before  us : 

"When  the  subject  is  kept  in  the  #«»m« position,  events  occur  which  render 
every  attempt  at  inducing  respiration  aosolutely  nugatory :  the  tongne  may  fall 
backwards,  carrying  with  it  the  epi^ttis,  and  close  the  glottis  or  entrance  into 
the  windpipe  and  air-passages !  fluids  already  in  the  mouth  or  fauces,  or 
reffurgitaled  from  the  stomachy  may  not  only  ohstruct  the  air-passages, 
but  be  forced  or  drawn  back  into  the  windpipe,  and  so  add  a  new  source  of 
apnoea. 
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''These  obstacles  are  obviated  at  once  by  xeveraing  the  position  from  the 
aupine  to  the  prone  f  (p.  23.) 

Experiments,  first  made  bj  Mr.  G^rge  Webster,  are  adduced  to 
show  that  when  the  body  is  placed  prone,  inspiration  and  expiration 
can  be  readily  produced  and  continued  at  pleasure  by  the  mere  exer- 
cise and  relaxation  of  pressure,  such  alternations  being  easily  accom- 
plished by  rotating  the  body  from  the  prone  to  the  lateral  posture. 
Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Hunter,  and  Mr.  Bowles  (late  of  St.  George's  Hos- 
pital), performed  further  experiments,  and,  measuring  somewhat 
roughly  the  quantity  of  air  respired,  found  it  sufficient.  Rules 
for  the  treatment  of  persons  apparently  drowned  or  asphyxiated, 
are  then  given;  but  as  tbey  have  been  frequently  printed,  and 
are  now  fiimiliar  to  all,  we  will  not  insert  them.  Dr.  Hall  then 
passes  on  to  the  consideration  of  '^secondary  apnosa,"  the  "conse- 
quence of  the  poisoned  state  of  the  blood,"  which  may  show  itself  on 
the  same,  the  seoondf  or  third  day. 

The  portion  of  the  work  already  epitomised  constitutes  Part  the 
First,  which  "  is  nearly  a  verbatim  reprint  of  the  Essay  pi^esented  to 
the  Royal  Humane  Society  in  January,  1856."  The  report  of  the 
Society  thereon  is  quoted  at  the  commencement  of  Part  the  Second. 
Dr.  Hall's  rules,  it  is  stated,  were  sent 

'^To  each  of  the  Society's  medical  assistants,  .. .  .  .  accompanied  by  a 
circular  letter,  calling  on  each  to  give  his  opinion  on  the  proposed  new  method 
of  treatment.  Ten  replies  (the  Committee  reports  to  the  Governors)  have 
been  received,  inciudliig  one  from  Sir  Benjamm  Brodie  and  one  from  Dr. 
Christian,  M.D.,  Acting  Surgeon  to  the  Society's  Heceiving-House,  Hyde 
Park,  and  from  the  preponderating  opinions  gathered  therefrom,  the  Committee 
are  advised  to  pause  before  adopting  the  new  method  recommended  by  Dr. 
Marshall  Hall  until  it  has  been  proved  by  the  test  of  successful  experience." 
(p.  46.) 

We  do  not  see  that  the  Committee  could  have  acted  much  more 
advisedly  in  the  matter j  but  ''the  delay  is  homicidal,"  daid  Dr.  HaH^ 
"  there  is  no  need  of  a  socoessful  experienoe  in  m  matter  so  simple ; 
...  .  it  is  a  question  for  unsophisticated  common  sensa" 

Now,  at  the  dose  of  1857  (two  years  from  the  reception  of  Dr. 
HalFs  essay),  the  directions  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society  hanging 
on  the  trees  in  Hyde  Park,  contain  no  hints  at  artificial  respiratiop, 
nor  any  description  of  means,  postural  or  otherwise,  for  its  perform- 
ance ;  whereas  their  fuller  directions  contained  in  the  ''  report,"  advise 
a  clumsy  method,  which  requires  apparatus  for  its  performance,  and  is 
then  oliem  ineffectual  The  terms  used  by  Dr.  Hall  may  not  have 
been  justified  by  the  oomwe  which  the  Society  adopted  in  1856; 
but  the  continued  neglect  by  that  Society  of  the  ''  ready  method"  is 
matter  for  grave  censure.  For,  allowing  that  Dr.  Hall's  views  upon 
the  application  of  the  warm-bath  were  to  some  degree  theoretical,  and 
contraxy  to  the  practice  of  the  Koyal  Humane  Society's  agenta^ 
allowing  that  these  views  do  require  the  "  test  of  successful  experi- 
ence," that  Society  admits  the  importance  of  artificial  respiration,  and 
is  without  excuse  for  its  omission  now  that  a  ready  and  safe  method 
for  its  performance  hm  been  discovered.. 
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In  a  saliseqiient  portaon  of  the  aeoond  put  of  tl»  vofanne  befixe  xu. 
Dr.  Hall  refei's  to  the  experiments  of  LegaUois  in  support  of  the  posi- 
tion, that  re^Mxatioa  is  a  oooiing  prooess,  asd  espocaallj  ao  whtu  out 
of  proportion  to  ike  cixoolation;  thttiefore  it  is  nxgsci  that  it  sboahi 
not  be  too  impodlj  efiectcd,  and  tiwt  it  should  be  acissipauiod  by 
fiiction  and  upward  poessure  to  iacreass  the  cixooktioii.  For,  as  in- 
cveased  dfenktian  without  reGpiration  kilk  by  poisoning,  so  increased 
respitation  withoat  cirealation  kills  by  refrigeration. 

Hhe  new^Mcn  infint  aorvives  the  absence  of  veflpimtiflai  losiger  than 
^e  adalt)  becaose,  ssys  Dr.  Hall, 

"The  excitability  of  the  spina!  system^  aad  the  irritabiEty  of  the  muscular 

?vtem^  exist  in  the  highest  ooaditioB,  aooordkig  to  a  law  of  aahnal  life  which 
annoanoed  some  yean  ago— ria.,  that  these  facaities  are,  thn»ghont  the 
aaisial  kingdom,  mmtmu^  ma  ike  stimwli**  (p.  56). 

Dr.  Han  then  refers  to  those  eariier  researches  of  his  which  led  to 
the  production  of  two  papers  before  the  Royid  Society,  On  the  Ralao 
between  Yital  Dynamics  and  Stiianli,  which,  if  they  do  not  stand  the 
eeardiTng  semtioy  supplied  by  a  more  ozteufltTe  aoology,  are  yet  most 
interesting  and  instmcti^  ipeciniens  of  the  mode  in  whidi  a  great 
mind  reduced  to  at  least  tempoiary  order  and  uiality  a  Test  array  of 
apparently  unconnected  facts. 

The  practical  inference  dvawa  frsn  this  law,  in  the  work  before  us, 
is,  that  ellbrts  at  the  resuscitation  of  new-bom  in&nts  should  be  more 
proloBged  than  in  other  cases,  inasnmch  as  there  is  more  hope  of  their 
recovery  from  suspended  animation.  Of  this  feet  there  is  no  doubt, 
whatever  the  true  explanation  may  ba  Dr.  Hall  has  suggested  the 
employaMnt  of  a  hot-bath  as  an  ^xaUant  of  respiration,  its  nse  being 
sodden,  and  alteraaited  with  that  of  another  hatii  at  a  lower  tempe- 
rature. 

In  order  to  ascertain  positiTely  that  the  moTOOMnts  of  rotation 
wen  snfficisnt  to  c«ose  mpiiakion,  Dr.  Hall  dsrised  a  little  instRH 
ment  by  whidi  tha  ^pnatity  of  air  intoednoed  oosdd  he  measwed. 
The  gentlemen  already  mantianad  aa  having  aasiated  Dc  Hdll,  found 
that  twenty  oabic  inches  of  air  were  esohanged  hj  pronation  and 
aemi-sopination;  and  that  akhongh  alternate  pressare  and  rdazation 
of  the  ohest-waQs,  when  tiie  body  was  in  a  anpina  posilaon,  woidd 
sometiases  efiSect  a  certain  aasount  of  laspiimtiBn,  yet  in  other  eases  it 
felled,  and  that  it  was  always  asore  efibetaal  in  the  praoa. 

Another  eoggeatien  ui  Dr.  fiall^  woric  is  that  the  inhafetson  of 
pure  sgnmnnia  mi^  be  of  service  an  apneui  by.  oamhiBang  with  car- 
bonic acid,  and  removing  the  latter  as  oarlionate  of  annnonia.  Two 
expexunents  are  detailed :  Ist.  A  asoase^  endosed  in  fm  ounces  of 
atmoe}^ieric  air,  died  in  loity  minutes ;  2nd.  j^Kitfaer  sknis^  confined 
in  a  siaailar  ^jpiantity,  bat  '^into  which  pane  ammoaiacal  gas  was 
diffiised,"  survived  ninety  minutes.  Similar  results  have  been  obtained 
by  Dr.  J.  W.  O^e and  Mr.  lioyd Bullock;  and  Dr.  Haii  m^ges  the 
employment  of  ammonia  in  cues  of  saffooation  by  oharcoal  femes,  the 
gases  of  wells,  coal-pits,  brewing  vats,  and  also  in  secondary  apnoea. 

Is  it  possdble  that  the  refreshing  efifeots  prodnoed  by  **  Preston  salts,'* 
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''flal  TolatHe*  and  other  pr^Motitioiis  giving  off  amaoniaeBl  ^mes,  may 
h^  aceonnted  for  by  this  tdiemical  oombinatien  wi^  carbonic  acid  % 

Further,  Dr.  EEall  FeooQuncnds  the  cmployueBt  of  postaral  nespira* 
tioxx  in  narcotic  poisoning,  in  the  laiyngismns  ei  convulsion  and 
epilepsy,  or  after  paimc jsms  of  pertossiB,  and  in  the  larjngismns  of 
flitiychnia-p<»90Ding;  and  after  givk^  some  hinto  npon  the  prognosis 
in  apnoM,  brings  fcrward  numeroos  cases  in  sapport  of  the  views 
advanced.  These  cases  hav«  aheady  appeared  in  the  medical 
joamala,  bnt  some  analysn  of  their  ooDtetits  wUI  be  of  inteiost. 

Tweoty-nine  cases  are  recorded,  and  of  these  eight  are  instances  of 
drownifig,  one  of  asphyxia  from  the  billing  in  of  earth,  one  of  nar- 
cotism, and  two  of  poisoning  by  chloroformj  the  lemidnder  are  cases 
of  still- birth. 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  value  of  the  cases  of  drowning,  we  have 
extracted  their  more  im|K)rtant  particulars^  and  represented  them  in 
the  following  table : 


Age. 
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Young 
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minutes. 
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terms,     asphyxi- 
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In  40  minutes  re- 
blished; 
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spiration ;  reco- 
very. 

In  12  minutes  re- 

bUshed; 
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Here,  then,  are  eight  cases  of  drowning,  the  periods  of  Bahmermoa 
varying  from  five  to  twenty  minutes.  In  six  cases  there  was  apparent 
asphyxia;  in  two,  the  symptoms  were  equivooaL  In  seven  cases  this 
method  succeeded;  in  one  it  failed. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  real  value  of  this  method,  let  us  compare 
the  above  results  with  the  following,  extracted  from  one  of  the  earliest 
reports  of  the  Itoyal  Humane  Society's  proceedings.  We  have  taken 
the  first  eight  cases  of  drowning  with  regard  to  which  anything  more 
than  the  simple  fact  of  recovery  is  mentioned  in  the  report  for  1783. 


Ag«. 

pMiodofralK 

mernon. 

Cooditioii. 

Treatment. 

Beaolt. 

8 

8 

4 
17 

Toong 
nan. 

Boj. 

Child. 

Oentle- 
maa. 

10  minotoi. 

Some  minvtei. 

SOmiatttM. 

ADDftrentlr  dcftd •• 

Fiietionand 
wacmtli. 

llecorery. 

Ditto. 

Dttto. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 

WltlMmt  9nj  Appeanaee  of 
Ufe. 

LiTid:  berond  bOM  ..•••...•••• 

IMotiMU 
Ditto. 

Frietiooand 

artifldal 
reeplratkm. 

Quite  inaeuible;  no  raspira- 
tion. 

HoDM  taIb •••..•■••.■■• 

SOmlnvlM. 

lOmlantct. 

10  minotct. 
lOmlniitct. 

Dcfldt  cold;  no  mplration; 
nopolM. 

LIrld  

Gold;  no  palsa;  no  respira- 
tloa  i  appeared  totaUy  dead. 

Here,  then,  are  eight  cases  in  which  the  periods  of  submersion 
appear,  if  the  statements  can  be  wiied  upon,  to  have  been  protracted 
from  ten  to  twenty  minutes,  and  yet  all  recovered,  the  most  prominent 
element  in  the  treatment  being  friction,  no  allusion  to  artificial  respi* 
ration  occurring,  except  in  one  case. 

The  same  report  contains  a  more  or  less  detailed  account  of  sixty- 
eight  cases  in  which  the  means  recommended  by  the  Boyal  Humane 
Society  were  successful;  also  thirty-five  cases  in  which  life  was 
not  restored;  but  in  almost  all  instances  in  this  second  series,  the 
periods  of  submersion  were  so  long,  when  known  at  all,  that  any 
chance  of  recovery  was  precluded. 

During  the  bathing  season  of  1856  there  were  fortyndx  cases  of 
**  drowning"  in  the  Serpentine.  The  measures  employed  by  the  Royal 
Humane  Society's  agents  were  successful  in  thirty-five,  the  eleven 
unsuccessful  cases  being  reported  as  "  beyond  recovery.**  The  period 
of  submersion  is  not  mentioned  in  the  report;  but  of  the  eleven  &tal 
cases,  six  were  instances  of  suicide,  one  ''accidentally  fell  into  the 
water,*'  three  were  "exhausted  while  bathing,**  and  one  was  ''found 
drowned."  It  is  therefore  probable  that  in  at  least  seven  of  the  cases 
the  period  of  submersion  was  considerably  prolonged. 
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These  facts  speak  for  themaelyes;  and  we  only  add  that,  while  fully 
appreciating  the  valne  of  the  ^'  Marshall  Hall  method**  of  performing 
artificial  respiration,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  cause  of  science 
and  of  tme  humanity  alike  demand  that  ''the  test  of  a  snooessfol 
experience**  be  applied  to  the  method  suggested,  before  it  is  made  to 
supplant  and  exclude  entirely  that  which  has  for  many  yean  passed 
the  testy  and  which  already  numbers  its  instances,  not  by  units,  but  by 
tens  of  thousands. 

It  appears,  then,  from  the  facts  before  us,  that  each  of  the  two 
systems  is  attended  by  success.  The  Royal  Humane  Society  directs 
its  attention  mainly  to  the  circulation;  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  principally 
to  the  respiration;  and  as  both  functions  are  essential  to  life,  it  is 
evident  that  the  restoration  of  the  one  does  in  many  instances  secure 
the  activity  of  the  other. 

It  seems  probable  that  cases  differ  in  their  requirements,  and  that 
in  dependence  upon  physiological  peculiarities,  external  conditions, 
and  the  period  during  which  apnoea  has  been  continued,  the  reinvigo- 
ration  of  the  circulation  is  of  the  greater  vital  moment  in  one,  and 
that  of  the  respiration  in  the  other.  These  conditions  of  variation  may 
be  discovered  by  further  experience,  and  be  made  the  basis  of  opera* 
tion,  so  that  wo  may  expect  much  from  the  judicious  discrimination 
between,  and  the  combination  of,  the  two  plans  of  treatment.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  one  which  need  exclude  the  other;  warmth  may  be 
applied  while  postural  respiration  is  being  carried  on ;  and  thus  com- 
bined, we  believe  that  the  "  Marshall  Hall  method**  will  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  largest  boons  conferred  by  its  late  and  ever  distinguished 
author  upon  both  science  and  humanity. 
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A  FEW  years  ago,  if  a  physician,  curious  hon  nfivant,  or  ambitious 
merchant  desired  to  know,  for  the  sake  of  his  patients,  his  palate,  or 
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hiB  pocket,  tlie  differenoe  bet veen  one  wine  and  another,  be  got  little 
help  from  his  chemieal  libiary.  He  learnt  the  varioos  quantitieB  of 
akohol  contained  in  the  aevetal  aortS)  and  acareely  anything  eW 
Hence  aome  phyaiologiats  and  medical  men  conducied  that  wine  reallj 
iras  only  diluted  alcohol,  that  apirita  and  water  waa  jnat  aa  naefiil  or 
hurtful  aa  the  trae^  gifts  of  Baedui%  and  that  to  make  distinctions  waa 
merely  pandering  to  aa.  expensive  fancy.  Others  move  shrewd  have 
fiillen  back  on  personal  experience  alone  as  their  guides  and  steer  as 
well  aa  they  can  by  ila  nacevtain  and  limited  li|^t. 

A  knowledge  of  the  amonnt  of  alcoholic  contents  of  a  wine  will 
indeed  enable  os  to  give  a  roagh  guess  how  much  a  man  may  drink 
without  its  getting  into  his  httd^  but  not  even  that  with  sufficient 
certainty  to  be  of  practical  use  ;  lor  some  wines  poor  in  spirit,  Iistb  a 
bad  habit  of  rapidly  fuddling  the  brains ;  whilst  others  are  so  consti- 
tuted aa  to  aceompUah  the  physician's  ooaasjonal  wish  of  conveying 
into  the  qrstem,  without  intoxication,  a  large  amount  of  aloohoL  We 
know,  tooy  that  akohol  is  aaceoBary  to  the  preservation  of  wine,  and 
there  is  a  minimnm  quantity,  ben«dh  which  the  amonnt  of  it  cannot 
sink,  withottt  the  liquor  being  subject  to  decomposition  inconveniently 
rapid.  But  thia  quantity  varies  in  different  wines^  some  sorts  requiring 
mudi  more  than  othsnk  We  may,  then,  fairly  be  diseontented  with 
the  information  aekly  derived  from  the  alcoholic  contents.  We  want 
to  know  how  wine  will  taate^  how  it  will  keep^  what  price  it  will  fetch, 
what  effect  it  will  have  upon  our  patientBi  and  we  are  oflen  puazledto 
know  whether  it  is  wine  at  aU :  and  in  clearing  up  these  mystaries  get 
no  he^  from  akoholometry. 

The  advances  made  by  the  presoit  generation  in  organic  chemistry, 
lend  a  hope  of  throwing  more  light  on  the  subject  than  could  have 
been  done  by  science  at  the  date  when  Dr.  Henderson  published  his 
invaluable  work,  still  the  classical  authority  with  all  who  know  it. 
The  easy  taste  of  its  style,  the  beauty  and  number  of  its  illustrations, 
the  accuracy  and  good  sdection  of  its  quotations,  not  to  mention  its 
convenient  type  and  division,  must  render  it  an  universal  &vourite. 
But  its  chenustry,  though  rarely  wrong,  ia  of  course  not  that  (^  1858. 
We  think  the  time  has  come  for  reviewing  what  since  then  has  been 
done,  and  is  doing,  by  adentific  reaearch,  and  examining  how  fitr  that 
is  capable  of  practical  iqiplication. 

How  shall  we  arrange  the  topics  on  which  the  advance  of  science 
ought  to  make  us  better  informed,  or  at  all  events  more  easily  and 
systematically  informed,  than  our  fisithers  ?  An  orderly  rehearsal  of 
the  several  constituents  elicited  by  chemists  would  weary  our  readers, 
and  offer  more  show  than  reality  of  improved  science.  To  ti'ace  the 
noble  juices  fram  their  birth  in  the  grape,  through  the  vat  into  the 
caak,  from  the  cask  into  the  bottle,  and  from  the  ^ttle  into  the  human 
frame ;  reviewing  what  can  be  learnt  of  the  changes  they  undergo  in 
fermenting,  casking,  bottling,  cellaring,  and  drinking,  would  indeed  be 
an  interesting  task,  but  too  lengthy  for  our  pages,  and  rather  suited  for 
industrial  than  medical  application.  A  more  convenient  method  will 
be  to  take  in  order  the  several  points  mentioned  just  now  as  not  eluct- 
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dated  bj  tlie  estimatioii  of  the  alcoholic  contciitsy  and  to  see  how  fiur 
modem  eheinistvy  will  aid  us  to  ho-ve  clearer  ideas  conceming  the 
/2tiHM>ur,  the  d^mn^es  ky  mge^  the  wtktSf  the  medicaib  uses,  and  the  adui-* 
teration  of  wines. 

The  PLAVOUBS  of  winea  may  be  considered  to  depend  en  their — 
1.  Free*  Acids ;  9.  Sugar ;  3.'  Tannin  ;  4.  Volatile  Ethers^  or 
'« Bonqaet  ^  ^-  Non-Toktik  Extract^  or  **  Body." 

1.  Free  adds  are  found  in  aU  wines  and  in  less  rariable  quantities- 
l^n  perhaps  m^t  be  expected.  Thns  Mr.  Gonnin^^t  acting  ap- 
parently nnder  Pkofessor  Mnldei^s  directions,  found  in  100  grammes 
(  =r  3|  imperial  fluid-o«nce%  or  abont  a  couple  of  glasses) 

Eofflish  gniRflt  Of  Mid. 

Of  Smtcnie 4^ 

„  Poi-t 5J 

y,  Laehfyma  Ohrtsti 7 

„   Champagne    ...........  'l 

„   Bordeaux  ordinaire >  7^ 

n  Beaune 7|^ 

„  St.  George 8^ 

^  Hock 8} 

And  so  OIL  throogk  many  less  fiimiliar  vintages^  mme  seeming  to  have 
less  than  4^,  or  m(»e  than  9,  grains  of  acid  in  the  two  glasseEk 

How  is  it,  then,  that  oar  connoisaeurs  pronounce  some  wines  '^  not 
acid  r  How  is  it  that  we  do  not  taate  in  all  sorts  this  large  amount 
of  decided  flavouring  ? — Simply  because  it  is  masked  by  sugar  more 
in  some  than  in  others.  Everybody  notices  a  degree  of  tartness  in 
even  the  finest  Chateau  Yquem  Sauteme^  yet  its  acid  constituents  are 
less  than  those  of  port^  wliere  they  are  undiscoveEable,  or  of  cham- 
pagnoy  which  is  pronounced  ''sweet.''  This  is  almost  entirely  ex- 
pLuned  by  the  total  absence  of  sugar  from  the  first,  by  the  presence  of 
about  twenty  grains  per  ounce  in  the  secondi  and  of  still  more  in  the 
third.  Who  would  have  guessed  that  Lachryma  Christi  was  in  reality 
nearly  as  sour  as  ordinary  claret  1  Yet  such  it  appears  to  be  by  the 
table  above  drawn,  out  from  Gunnings  experiments.  It  is  clear  that 
almost  any  amount  of  acidity  may  be  conceded  £rom  the  taster  by  sugar. 

The  effect  of  acids  is  doubtless  to  render  the  gustatory  nerves  more 
susceptible  of  other  agreeabler  savours.  Wine  neutralized  by  soda  is 
sad  mawkish  stufi^  and  acidulous  fruits  are  always  the  most  delicious. 
But  it  also  prevents  the  sugar  from  palling  the  palate^  enables  more 
to  be  borne  in  the  liquor,  and  thus  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  sac- 

»  Under  the  head  of  "^We  adds,**  the  moda  of  analyais  employed  inclodefl  the  add 
eqniralent  of  cream  of  tartar, 
t  Changed  in  the  German  and  English  translations  into  "  Giining." 
X  We  have  reduced  the  weights  and  measvree  to  the  British  standard ;  and  we  ta&e 
this  opportanity  of  wisliing  that  all  translators  would  do  the  same.  Tersons  who  shrink 
firom  the  labour  of  reading  French  and  G^man,  have  an  equal  ottl^ction  to  be  pozsled  with 
centtgrade  fthensoaetere*  onbio  eentiaeties.  loth,  niaaas.  milligrammes,  &c.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  in  Dr.  Benee  Jones's  tiaasli^iea  of  Mulder,  the  Talue  of  the  gramme  ia 
wrongly  stated->Tia.»  as  15*48  instead  of  iS'48  grains. 
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cbarine  oonstitnents  to  be  enjoyed  in  larger  propoition.  There  is  aka 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  acid  unites  with  other  oonstituenta  of 
the  grape,  to  develope  daring  age  those  fruity  ethers  which  are  the  chief 
attraction  to  the  purchaser. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  in  wines  as  regards  the  $qH  of  acid  found 
in  them.  Some  interesting  analyses  of  the  chief  wines  in  the  London 
market,  published  by  Dr.  Bence  Jones,*  are  much  diminished  in  value 
by  aU  that  which  neutralizes  caustic  soda  being  reckoned  as  **  tartaric 
acid,"  instead  of  being  classified  as  it  ought  to  be  under  several  heads. 
We  may  indeed  set  aside  traces  of  malic  acid  (in  Bordeaux),  of  citric, 
glucic,  formic,  and  lactic  adds,  as  probably  due  to  some  eccentric 
experiments  of  the  msuufacturer  or  merchant.  But  leaving  them  as 
unimportant,  we  come  to  racemict  as  certainly  found,t  and  to  acetic 
and  tartaric  acids  as  capable  of  having  their  quantities  estimated  in 
various  wines.  The  proportion  of  the  two  is  by  no  means  a  matter 
of  indifference,  for  it  appears  that  the  former  of  those  whose  amount 
can  be  reckoned,  is  much  more  capable  than  the  latter  of  developing 
the  attractive  flavours.  Madeira,  when  young,  with  a  medium 
quantity  of  acid  (see  the  table  given  above),  is  yet  a  high-flavoured 
wine,  because  the  acetic  is  to  the  tartaric  as  1  to  2 ;  whilst  in  the 
unpopular  Tavel  it  is  only  as  1  to  23.§  In  Port,  the  proportions  are  as 
1  to  3;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  with  a  smaller  quantum  of 
acidity  it  is  yet  fuller-flavoured  than  Beaune,  where  the  proportions 
are  as  1  to  12.  Now,  the  object  of  the  consumer  being  to  have  a 
maximum  of  flavour  brought  out  by  a  minimum  of  acidity,  it  appears 
a  real  step  in  knowledge  to  find  that  acetic  acid  rather  than  tartaric 
conduces  to  this  result. 

2.  Stigar  has  been  mentioned  above  as  useful  in  rendering  vegetable 
flavours  more  appreciable  by  the  palate.  Where,  then,  these  flavours 
are  naturally  poor  and  weak,  it  is  essential  that  a  large  quantity  of 
sugar  should  exist  in  the  wine,  or  it  is  tasteless.  Now,  as  an  almost 
universal  rule,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  grapes  of  warm  climates 
are  wanting  in  higher  kinds  of  flavour,  and  therefore,  that  unless  they 
are  well  ripened,  and  rich  in  sugar,  the  wine  produced  is  of  the  worst 
possible  quality.  This  is  the  case  with  the  inferior  Peninsular  and 
Italian  growths,  which  are  never  fit  for  exj^ortation.  All  the  better  sorts 
which  come  into  foreign  markets — Port,  Madeira,  Sherry,  Lachryma 

•  Froeeedingt  of  Boyal  InfUtntioii  of  Great  BriUiu,  fcc. 

t  Kacemlc  (or  paratartaric)  differs  fh>m  tartaric  acid  in  containing  the  additional  quan- 
tity of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  equal  to  two  equivalents  of  water.  TartariCBCsHeOj« ; 
raceinie=C8H(iOi4.  Its  chief  Interest  as  regards  the  present  antdeet  is,  that  it  is  as  sonr  aa 
tartaric  acid,  and  may  be  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  tartaric  ether,  which  is  much 
less  strong  in  flavour.  It  may  therefore  help  to  account  for  the  acidifying  of  some  wine 
by  keeping,  where  the  alcohol,  being  undiminished,  has  evidently  not  formed  vinegar.  On 
the  origin  of  racemic  acid,  sec  the  Comptes  Bendus  de  I'Acad.,  xxix.  p.  626  ;  and  Gcr- 
hardt.  Cliimic  Organiqae,  vol.  ii.  p.  11. 

t  Mulder,  p.  205. 
'  9  Gunning,  in  Mulder,  p.  202.  We  may  as  well  mention  here  that  we  found  it  impoa- 
alble  to  use  Dr.  Bence  Jones's  translation  of  Mulder,  on  account  of  the  nomerous  blunders, 
not  only  in  proper  names,  but  in  namt>er8.  The  queen  of  wines,  for  instance,  is  omelly 
used ;  she  is  sometimes  spelt  Madera ;  the  very  first  average  of  her  acid  contents  ia 
wrongly  atruek ;  and  SIO  milligrammes  printed  instead  of  102  aa  the  quantity  of  acetic 
acid  contained  in  her.  2*93  for  2*98,  22»  for  2fi5,  90  for  20, 12  for  11  parts,  are  instances 
almost  equally  pnzzling  in  their  place. 
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Ohristi,  aud  the  like,  are  full  of  sugar.  Fortunately,  the  same  warmth 
of  climate  which  has  a  deleterious  influence  over  flavour,  is  &vourable 
to  complete  ripening,  and  therefore  (under  proper  fitrming)  to  the 
formation  of  sugar  in  the  grape^  so  that  at  lef»t  a  sound  if  not  a  deli- 
cate wine  may  be  mada 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  vine  attains  its  extreme  northerly 
limit,  it  develops  its  richest  aromas,  and  on  the  Rhine  and  MoeelJe 
we  find  wines  which  are  almost  perfumes.  But  at  the  same  time, 
the  must  is  so  poor  in  saccharine  constituents,  that  there  is  only  just 
enough  to  produce  the  alcohol  necessary  to  keep  the  wine.  We  do 
not  miss  the  sweetness,  for  there  is  enough  flavour  to  be  tasty  with- 
out it. 

There  seems  a  little  doubt  whether  or  no  any  wines  are  entirely 
free  from  sugar.  Dr.  Jones  was  unable  in  any  of  the  Rhine,  Moselle, 
Burgundy,  or  red  Bordeaux,  which  he  examined  by  Soleil's  saccha- 
rometer,  liquor  potassse,  and  sulphate  of  copper,  to  detect  even  a 
trace.*  Whilst,  on  the  other  hand.  Professor  Mulder  says  that  one- 
half  per  cent,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  flavour  of  red  wines;  and 
Fischem,  Fresenius,  and  Diez  found  it  in  fifty  sorts  of  Rhine,  Moselle, 
and  Ahr  wine,  some  (e.g.,  Rieslinger)  containing  as  much  as  3*5  per 
cent.  And  Kersting  found  sugar  in  seven  specimens  of  wine  from  the 
Beigstrass&t  Perhaps  cellaring  may  convert  it  into  alcohol ;  perhaps 
the  Carman  chemists  may  have  mistaken  the  reactions  of  albumen  on 
copper  for  those  of  sugar.  The  determination  of  the  point  has  no 
practical  value  for  the  present  question,  and  we  may  patiently  wait  till 
the  chemists  have  settled  it,  for  it  b  clear  enough  that  liUU  cr  none  of 
this  substance  is  to  be  expected  in  the  wines  of  the  more  temperate 
climates,  and  miuch  in  those  of  the  warmer. 

The  way  in  which  wines  come  to  be  sweet  is  various.  In  the  more 
perfect^  such  as  the  best  Port  and  Madeira,  the  ripe  grape  is  so 
rich  in  sugar,  that  the  excess  checks  the  fermentation  before  the  whole 
is  converted  into  alcohol.  In  others,  such  as  Tokay  and  Malaga,  part 
of  the  must  is  boiled  down  to  form  a  stock  of  extra  sugar,  to  be  added 
for  the  same  purpose.  In  other  cases,  the  sugar  is  gained  by  allowing 
the  grapes  to  hang  on  the  vines  till  almost  converted  into  raisins.  In 
the  many  nameless  vineyards  which  furnish  the  cheaper  imitations  of 
the  above-named  prime  wines,  cane-sugar  and  potato-sugar  are  added 
to  the  genuine  juice  during  fermentation,  at  the  discretion  of  the  manu- 
facturer; or  alcohol  is  added  in  the  shape  of  brandy,  so  as  to  check  the 
farther  progress  of  the  chemical  changes.  Of  the  artificial  methods, 
the  two  former  involve  a  loss  of  quantity,  and  therefore  justify  an 
addition  of  expense ;  the  latter  are  dilutions  of  the  peculiar  constituents 
of  the  grape,  and  if  designed  for  purposes  of  deception,  are  of  course 
fraudulent. 

3.  Tarvnm  does  not  exist  in  grape;;tiioe,  but  is  abundant  in  the 
skins,  stones,  and  stalks.  -  Its  introduction,  therefore,  is  purely  volun- 
tary, and  is  intended  partly  to  assist  in  the  preservation  of  the  wine^ 

•  Proceedings  of  Boyal  Institntlon. 
t  The  analyses  are  qnoted  in  Holder,  p.  145  et  seq. 
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as  iriU  be  ezpkined  iarOme  on,  and  partlj  abo  to  give  «  mtmcxJme 
XOQt^uaeBB  of  flaTonr  wldoh  prevwls  tke  piiliuif  of  ^le  pakte.  The 
gteatest  quambitj  of  taimia  is  contaaned  in  tlie  skin  of  daik  pmriile 
gmpeB,  and  oonseqnentlj  the  vines  fitUssi  of  it  an  those  which  are 
made  from  sach  fruity  as  Port^  Borgundj,  and  BonLesnz.  But,  as 
afioresaid,  the  quantity  of  it  is  pareljr  Totntairy  on  the  part  of  the 
manii&ctnrery  and  there  naj  be  made  &om  purple  giapes,  wines  of 
vaoons  shades  of  xed,  and  even  wldte  wines;*  only  it  most  be  le- 
xnembeied  that  the  tannin  wail  diminish  in  an  eqnal  proportion.  As  a 
rule,  then,  let  not  enetomen  who  dislflBs  a  ixmgfa  wine»  insist  upon  a 
foil  red  ooloar,  for  if  they  do,  the  maxhsnt  mnst  introdnoe  some 
artificial  dye-stufil  Also  let  them  not  suppose  that  roughness  is  an 
evidence  <Mf  adultentaon  or  bftdnoss ;  if  joined  to  other  fall  qualities, 
it  may  be  a  proof  of  the  anxiety  of  the  funner  to  preserve  Tirtnee  which 
will  increase  by  ag%  and  so  be  an  index  that  tiiere  is  latent  good  in 
the  wine. 

4.  There  is  present  in  sU  wines  a  peculiar  charseteristic  odour,  a 
^vinous  smell,"  not  doe  to  the  aloohoi,  or  to  the  sugar,  or  to  the  acids, 
for  we  may  sepaxate  them,  and  they  do  not  smell  of  it.  At  the  same 
time  it  does  not  exist  in  the  gr^^  fior  the  most  delicate  ofgsns  discover 
there  no  trace  of  it.  It  is  £uiuUariy  called  **  bouquet,"  not  because  it 
is  like  flowers,  but  because  it  is  difiused  fitm  the  bottle  as  ftom  a 
nosegay.  A  poetical  proverb  has  oompsred  it  to  a  ''sunbeam,*'  so 
pure,  8o  delicate,  so  intense,  setrsnsiewt  a  joy.  We  look  to  diemis^ 
to  give  us  a  more  distinctive  name,  and  to  ^uodate  in  some  degree 
the  nature  of  this  substanee  (ii^  indeed,  it  is  one  snbstanoe)^  which  is 
present  in  all  wines,  and  appeats  complete  nowhere  else  except  in  wine. 

It  is  strange,  but  appears  nevertheless  to  be  true,  that  the  substance 
to  which  the  production  of  this  deHcious  odour  is  mainly  to  be  attri- 
buted, is  itself  foBtid.  The  subject  has  had  more  light  thrown  upon  it 
by  the  investigation  of  what  are  called  '^foode  oik,"  than  from  any 
other  source.  These  are  well  known  to  all  persrais  fa'"^^^**'  with  the 
distillation  of  ipiixtuoas  liquors,  as  unfortunately  coming  over  with 
the  alcohol,  and  causing  mudi  trouble  and  expense  by  the  necessity 
£>r  freeing  it  of  them.  A  small  quantity  is  bearable;  it  is  malt  or 
potato  foozle  oil  which  gives  the  peaty  taste  to  whisky:  the  fooile 
oils  o£  grape,  musk,  and  grain,  flavour  brandy;  but  nobody  could 
drink  either  of  these  tmless  partially  purified.  The  flavmnr  of  qsirits 
derived  from  the  extremely  minute  quantity  of  foocle  oil  in  them  is  so 
strong,  that  their  presence  in  adulterated  wines  can  often  be  thus 
detected.  The  place  of  fooale  <nl  (hydrate  of  am^e)  in  spirits,  which, 
Icstid  in  mass,  is  agreeable,  at  least  to  spirit-drinkers,  in  minute  doses, 
is  taken  in  wine  by  cenanthic  ether,  equally  fotid  when  isi^ated,  yet 
apparently  the  main  agent  in  the  elaboration  of  the  delicious  bouquet. 

Let  it  not  be  understood  ^at  cenanthie  ether  is  the  bouquet  By 
no  means;  but  it  contributes  to  give  a  ntnous  smell  (there  is  no  other 
more  accurate  way  to  describe  it),  and  to  hrtng  out  the  bouquet — just 

*  For  example,  Cauunpiviie  if  made  fiom  a  por^  Si«pa  hj  icparating  the  sUiu. 
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as  mvtsky  itself  luidetoeted,  iatenafies  the  odoors  of  eau  de  Oologiie 
and  lavender  water,  or  as  garlic  is  used  by  oafty  codes  to  render 
diidies  saTouiy.  It  diffenfrom  all  theother  iogredientsin  the  products 
of  grape  feimentation  by  being  found  nowhere  else,  and  is  not  capable 
at  present  of  being  mannftctared  in  any  other  way  than  either  from  wine 
or  its  lees.  What,  then,  is  omanthic  ether)  It  arises  from  the  action  of 
cenanthic  add  npon  alodhoi;  jost  as  the  action  of  batyric  acid  (soar 
cheese)  npon  alcohol  prodnces  the  fragrant  batyzic  ether  (the  "  pine- 
apple flaTOoring'*)  of  oar  oonfeetionerB. 

To  go  one  step  deeper,  then,  what  is  oenanthic  acidi  It  is  a  sub- 
stance, coming  nearest  in  its  chemical  constitntion  to  those  component 
parts  of  natural  oils  oommonly  called  ^&tty  acids,"  fiMaili*^'  to  us  as 
margarin,  stearin,  and  palm  oil.  It  is  a  oolourkM^  scentless  butter, 
wliich  reddens  litmus,  is  soluble  in  allralies>  ether,  and  alcohol,  and 
melts  at  a  tenqiemtare  of  56^  Fah.  It  is  so  nearly  identical  in  com- 
position with  an  oil  obtained  by  distilling  geranium  leaves,  that  some 
chemists  (eapedaUy  DelfEs)  maintain  that  tiiey  are  the  same.  But  it 
differs  in  this,  that  it  decomposes  at  the  heat  neoessaiy  to  distil  it, 
parting  with  its  equivalent  of  water;  whereas  the  peLaigonic  ac^  from 
the  plant  above  named  distils  over  undianged.*  Whence  comes  this 
impcHTtant  oil  to  convert  the  nascent  alcohol  into  the  true  vinous 
flavour?  Is  it  pre-existent  in  the  vine,  or  a  product  of  fermentation^ 
Now,  grape^^uice  contains  no  oily  or  waxy  matter  of  any  kind,  so  it 
is  certainly  not  there.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  grvpehskins  do;  it 
may  be  seen  in  the  shf^  of  ^  bloom"  ornamenting  their  outsides 
during  life,  and  by  boiling  them  in  alcohol  a  considerable  quantity  of 
white  wax  may  be  obtained,  which  may  be  precipitated  from  the 
alcohol  by  water.  And  grape  stones  contain  still  more,  so  much, 
indeed,  as  to  bum  with  a  bright  flame,  and  to  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  economists,  who  have  proposed  to  extract  it  for  food  and 
fi>r  light.t  Thare  is  th««£ore  abundsnce  of  oleaginous  matters  in 
those  musts  in  which  the  stones  and  skins  are  bruised,  and  chemists 
are  now,  we  bdieve,  at  work  examining  them,  to  try  and  find  this 
identical  oily  acid  t»  praprid  peraonA, 

If,  however,  the  diemists  are  unsoccesBful  in  finding  it  in  any  part 
of  the  plant,  there  is  sdll  the  process  oi  fermentation  itself  to  ML 
back  upon  before  they  confess  themselves  at  iault.  Yegeteble  and 
animal  physiology  afford  several  examples  in  which  &t  is  formed  from 
sugar.  The  biSiyno  acid  just  mentioned,  is  easiest  made  in  large 
quantities  by  inducing  ^*  butjrric  fermentation"  in  sugar  with  a  small 
quantity  of  rotting  dieese.  In  nature,  too,  wax  is  formed  by  bees 
fumiBhed  with  honey  alone;  oil  is  produced  from  the  sweet  juice  in 
the  ripening  olive;  animals  led  on  starch  alone  get  plump;  a  waxy 
matter  often  replaces  the  true  produce  of  the  sugar-cane  during  life, 
and  after  being  gathered,  the  canes  sometimes  undergo  a  waxy  putre- 

•  Geriiardt,  tnd  antboiitiet  quoted  by  him,Cliimie  Orgm.  ii.  p.  761. 

t  Bender,  of  Col>leiioo,  cxpMMed  nbont  Are  ixmumIb  of  oil  per  faiuidndwcight  f^«in 
wiste  grape-8tooet<  and  M.  Boy  calcalttes  that  ft400  torn  of  oU  aiethuB  uinaaliy  thrown 
■way  In  France.  But  nnfortonatcly  the  expense  of  presahig  amonnto  to  five  times  the 
Talae  of  the  artMe  obtained,— YerhandL  des  Coblentaer  Gewerb-Vereins,  1886. 
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fociion.  It  is  not  therefore  imposnble  that  cenanthic  acid  may  be  a 
product  of  fermentatioiL  by  being  formed  from  sogar. 

(Enanthic  ether  is  not  the  only  odorous  ether  found  in  our  cellared 
treasures.  Indeed,  alone,  it  is  not  sweet-smelling,  as  before  explained; 
and  even  when  only  abundant,  as  in  young  wine,  without  being 
actually  isolated,  is  disagreeable  to  the  senses.  But  it  is  placed  first, 
because  it  is  invariable,  whereas  the  rest  are  developed  by  its  presence, 
some  in  one  wine  and  some  in  another.  When  acetic  acid  occurs,  it 
has  been  already  mentioned  as  being  a  great  improvement  to  the 
flavour.  This  improvement  appears  to  be  owing  to  the  gradual 
formation  of  acetic  ether  by  the  slow  action  of  that  acid  upon  aloohoL 
80  well  known  in  the  market  is  this  &ct,  that  acetic  ether  is  sold 
in  considerable  quantities  to  add  bouquet  to  second-class  wines. 
Tartaric  ether  is  also  produced  by  the  same  action  of  its  paternal  acid 
upon  alcohol,  but  unfortunately  it  is  scentless,  and  almost  tasteless. 
The  same  reproach  cannot,  however,  be  applied  to  the  ethers  of  the 
£itty  acids;  butyric,  caproic,  caprylic,  and  capric  acids  evolve  butyrie 
ether,  with  its  pine-apple  fragranco — caproic  ether,  having  a  smell 
compounded  of  the  melon  and  golden  pippin — caprylic,  also  pine- 
scented — ^and  capric,  a  peculiar  fragrant  liquid,  found  by  Rowney  in 
the  foozle  oil  of  pototoes.  These,  again,  may  form  compounds-^«uch, 
for  example,  as  the  acetate  of  capryl,  stated  by  Professor  Mulder  to 
have  a  wondrous  fragrance.  The  formation  of  these  is  easy  and 
natural  when  an  oxide  of  ethyle  is  once  developed  iu  the  wine,  and 
when  the  special  &tty  matters  which  go  towards  their  composition 
have  been,  accidentally  or  intentionally,  by  the  teaching  of  tradition 
or  science,  introduced  into  the  grape  juice. 

All  that  has  been  said  of  ethyle  might  be  repeated  again  as  regards 
its  cogeners — amyle  and  propylene,  which  form  various  fragrances 
with  various  acids.  Many  of  these  are  capable  of  being  isolated,  and 
are  already  manu&ctured  on  a  considerable  scale  for  economical 
purposes ;  and  almost  monthly  the  chemical  periodicals  announce  the 
name  of  some  new  kindred  substance,  sometimes  very  sweet,  sometimes 
very  foetid,  and  sometimes  with  that  ambiguous  sort  of  odour  which 
you  do  not  know  whether  to  denounce  as  very  nasty  or  very  pleasant. 
jBut  whatever  their  character,  it  is  almost  always  in  extremes,  and 
seeming  to  increase  in  intensity  by  diflusion.  We  do  not  mean  that 
their  power  is  (like  the  Hahnemannic  globules)  in  a  direct  ratio  to 
the  smallness  of  the  dose,  but  that  one  drop  goes  very  much  more  than 
half  as  far  as  two  drops. 

This  property  of  difilision  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  ancients; 
and  consequently  they  mixed  their  wines,  which  are  well  known  to 
have  been  very  strong,*  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  not  for  the 

*  Professor  Miller,  in  ft  foolish  essay  on  *  Alcohol,  ita  Place  and  Power.'  grounds  an 
argnment  on  the  assumed  notion  that  the  wines  ot  the  ancients  were  very  weak:  Ftmey 
diluting  weak  wine  with  twenty-five  volumes  of  water,  or  storing  weak  wine  for  a  oentoiy 
or  so !  This  is  of  a-plece  with  the  theology  of  the  same  work,  which  supposes  that  bad 
our  Divine  Blaster  lived  now,  he  would  not  have  sanctioned  wine  at  a  wedding- feast,  or 
(we  presume)  have  drank  it  at  the  Passover;  and  nith  the  patliology  of  a  few  pages 
previous,  where  an  abstract  of  a  popular  novelist's  sketch  of  a  splrit-drinker's  combu&tioii 
Is  given,  with  a  note  that  **  examples  of  this  fearful  ending  are  by  no  means  rare.** 
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sake  of  temperanoey  bat  of  enjoTment.  Homer  says  of  the  wine 
which  TJlysses  gave  the  Cyclops,  that  he  who  would  appreciate  its 
fullest  bouquet  (o^/ij)  ifitia  Bitnrtaifi)^  mixed  it  with  twenty  times  its 
volume  of  water.*  This  is  not  a  poetical  license,  Homer  rarely  ex- 
aggerates in  matters  of  daily  lile,  for  we  find  Hippocrates^  seyeral 
centuries  afterwardsi  dilating  Thasian  wine  with  twenty-five  volumes 
of  water  for  fever  patient8.t  Wine-bibbers  would  do  well  to  lay  this 
to  heart:  when  you  have  your  liquors  as  strong  as  the  ancients  did, 
dilation  is  agreeable  to  a  pure  taste,  as  well  as  prudent. 

It  is  remarked,  that  if  grape-juice  be  carefully  purified  by  filtration 
through  charcoal,  it  will  indeed  work  as  actively  as  usual,  and  form 
alcohol,  but  the  resulting  wine  will  have  not  a  particle  of  bouquet  or 
aroma.  This  favours  the  idea  that  the  fatty  acids  are  not  the  product 
of  fermentation,  but  are  derived  from  the  oils  of  the  skins,  stones,  or 
stalks — ^in  £ict,  that  what  ignorant  spectators  look  upon  as  dirt  in  the 
vat,  is  necessary  to  produce  the  most  valued  virtue  in  the  wine.  Per- 
haps the  reason  why  Anglo-Saxons  are  not  generally  successful  as 
vignerons  is  that  they  are  too  cleanly. 

Besides  the  ethereal  bouquet  derived  from  the  action  of  the  just- 
described  substances  upon  alcohol,  and  consequently  wholly  posterior 
to  fermentation,  and  not  to  be  found  in  the  grape  juice,  there  is  pre- 
sent in  many  wines  a  spicy  sort  of  taste,  technically  called  *'  aroma.'* 
There  is  not  much  of  it  in  pure  Rhine  wines,  but  as  we  get  farther 
south  the  more  distinct  it  becomes.  This  is  coincident  with  the  fisMst 
that  Rhine  grapes  have  scarce  any  smell,  whereas,  as  the  climate 
improves^  their  odour  is  more  and  more  conspicuous.  The  aroma,  then, 
is  obviouialy  something  which  survives  fermentation,  and  there  seems 
sufficient  reason  for  considering  it  as  of  the  same  nature  as  the  essential 
oils  of  firagrant  planta  Indeed,  where  this  aroma  is  absent  from  the 
grape,  as  in  the  Rhine  and  Moselle  districts,  odorous  vegetables  are 
employed  to  communicate  their  peculiarities  to  the  vintage.  The 
flowers  of  the  lime  and  the  elder,  the  leaves  of  the  meadow-sweet, 
quince  peel,  sage,  and  centaury,  are  mixed  with  the  fermenting  must. 
Violets  and  orris-root  are  employed  to  make  second-growth  Bordeaux 
equal  to  the  first.  In  the  manu£Ebcture  of  sham  Madeira,  Sherry,  and 
Port,  elder  and  lime  flowers,  cashoo  and  carthamum,  are  infused  in  the 
mixture.  And  vine-flowers  gathered  in  full  bloissom,  dried  and  pow- 
dered, are  recommended  as  an  excellent  receipt  for  meliorating  spoiled 
wines. :( 

5.  What  is  technically  termed  ^  body,"  consists  in  a  great  measure 
of  sugar,  which  we  have  already  discussed ;  but  besides  this,  there  is 
also  gum,  extractive,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  albuminous  matter 
which  has  survived  fermentation.  These  separately  have  not  much 
taste^  but  still  both  individually,  and  more  when  united,  have  con- 
siderable power  in  modifying  the  over-marked  flavours  of  some  of  the 
other  ingredients.    Their  influence  in  giving  taste  is  greater  as  regarda 

•  Horn.  Od.  ix.  208.  t  Illppoer.  On  Dlieaies,  b.  lil.  last  chap. 

X  Wine  and  Spirit  McrohMito'  Own  Book,  pp.  12—32. 
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the  future  than  the  present  of  the  wine.     Their  medical  importance 
will  be  spoken  of  afterwarda. 

TVe  come  next  to  concdder  the  chaitoes  bt  age  which  wine  under- 
goes. In  such  a  complex  organic  mixture  chemical  rest  ia  impoasibfe^ 
and  there  ia  probably  no  fdngle  moment  at  which  wine  is  not  altered 
for  the  better  or  for  the  worse  from  the  time  of  its  birth  in  the  yat. 
Like  all  organic  mixtures,  it  is  bom  to  die  and  decay,  bat  as  a  first 
operation  of  that  which  afterwards  constitutes  its  death,  it  may  acquire 
|Hx>perties  wliich  render  it  more  agreeable  to  the  palate,  and  more  bene- 
ficial to  the  health  of  the  consumer.  This  result  is  aimed  at  b^ 
judicious  aUanng, 

The  first  alteration  for  the  better  consists  in  the  lo8$  qf  water.  This 
happens  while  the  wine  is  in  the  wood,  by  eyaporation  through  tho 
caik.  Doubtless  some  alcohol  escapes  at  the  same  time,  but  in  propor> 
tion  more  water,  as  is  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Sbmmerin^ 
repeated  by  Dr.  Graham,  in  which  dilate  spirit  put  into  bladders 
became  stronger  by  keeping.*  Good  cellarers  are  careful  to  repair  this 
loss  by  filling  up  the  casks  with  wine,  so  that  hereby  all  the  consti- 
tuents Gi  winet,  except  water,  are  increased,  and  the  article  becomes 
both  stronger  and  higher-fiavoored  ;  fcnr  the  component  parts^  being 
more  concentrated,  act  chemically  on  one  another  with  more  energy, 
and  devdop  the  expected  flayoors  more  fully.  I^  howeyer,  Uie 
deficient  space  in  the  cask  is  not  refilled,  air  gets  in,  much  of  the 
alcohol  becomes  oxidised  into  acetic  acid,  and  though  a  fine  ether  may 
be  thus  geneiated,  yet  an  onnecessary  amount  of  soomeas  is  produced. 
Thus,  for  instanee,  the  old  plan  of  sending  Madeira  baekwards  and 
forwards  to  the  Eeat  or  West  Indies  rapidly  eyaporated  it^  and  pro- 
duced a  finely-fiayoured,  but  yery  soar  and  unwholesome  wine ;  whereas 
a  few  more  years  in  a  warm  cellar  and  continuous  refilling  would  haye 
elicited  the  same  taste  without  the  acid. 

Up  to  the  time,  then,  of  being  drawn  from  the  cask,  wine  gets  con- 
tinuously stronger;  but  once  bottled,  no  increase  in  alcohol  takes 
place.  True,  the  akohoUe  oonteata  of  old  wine  is  large  /  but  the  fiMt 
]S|  they  haye  been  kept  long  beeanae  they  were  strong :  they  are  not 
strong  because  they  haye  be^  kept  long.  Sugar  could  not  turn  into 
qmt  without  an  eydiution  of  carbonic  acid,  wiuch  is  never  found  in 
old  wina. 

Almost  any  wine  may  be  improved  by  keeping  in  the  cask,  if  care 
be  taken  to  r^ll  it ;  but  only  the  very  beat  will  bear  the  negiect  of 
this  precaution,  and  even  they  will  not  improve  so  much  aa  they  m%hi 
do  under  more  prudent  management. 

A  mmte  impertant  change  than  conoeBtration,  is  the  gradual  deitdof^ 
ment  of  the  ethen  before  dsacribed.  To  have  them  in  a&  iheix  varied 
perfections^  time  ia  absolutely  necessary.  The  nobler  wines  are  as  loag  in 
attaining  fall  growth  as  the  nobleranimah.  The  birdi  of  Horace  and 
of  the  wine  he  has  immortalized  were  in  the  same  year  {"0  nata 

GSMtti»  18S4,  p.  490. 
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mecum  eotuuh  MofiUio^  iyz.\  and  it  is  not  Tmconuaoii  for  yoting  men 
to  drink  from  bottles  nmch  senior  to  themselves*  But  for  those  who 
are  satisfied  with  something  less  than  this,  the  prooess  may  be  much 
hastened  bj  the  miiversal  eheaueal  quickener,  heat.  The  Romans 
kept  full-bodied  wine  up  the  chimney  or  in  a  warm  garret :  we  send 
oar  Madeira  to  the  troptos^  or  have  a  cupboard  made  fbr  it  at  the  back 
of  the  kitchen  fire.  Jxi  the  palatial  warehouses  of  Bordeaux,  wtaett 
King  Claret  re%na  over  willing  slaves,  j&s.  see  a  centigrade  ther^ 
mometer  every  few  yards,  to  provide  within  the  fraction  of  a  degree 
for  the  maintenance  o£  tiie  highest  mean  temperature  proper  for  the 
age  of  the  vintage.  By  these  means  yon  may  secure  for  yoarself  fruit 
which  would  otherwise  have  ripened  only  for  your  children. 

By  those  who  are  in  a  still  greater  hurry,  the  following  less  fiimiliar 
process  may  be  adopted  from  the  ^  Wine  and  Spirit  Merchants'  Own 
Boot* 

"  To  make  new  toine  taste  old, 

"  Take  good  old  wine ;  mix  it  with  new  wine  of  the  same  colour  and 
qualitv>  about  the  twentieth  part  of  old  wine  to  every  qnart  bottle  of  new. 
Put  tne  bottles  in  a  copper  filkd  up  with  cold  water ;  keep  it  boiling  for  about 
an  hour ;  let  it  cool,  and  the  whole  liquor  will  be  in  taste  and  appearance  per- 
fectly equal  to  the  old  wine." 

The  last  clause  we  wonld  take  leave  to  doubt,  and  should  drop  a 
tear  over  any  really  prime  wine  which  had  been  crammed  for  its  es* 
amination  in  this  way.  StiH,  if  a  man  has  nothing  to  offer  a  gues# 
but  new  wine,  he  may  be  allowed  to  ripen  it  thus;  only,  instead  of 
boiling-point,  we  should  advise  a  lower  temperature — say  from  180^- 
to  190''  Fahr.,  and  a  longer  exposure  to  it.  Toni!^  wine  is  often  mnek 
improved  even  by  placing  it  before  the  fire  till  the  chill  is  taken  o^* 
without  heating  it  so  much  as  to  make  an  after-cooling  requisite.  But 
nothing  is  gained  by  warming  ripe  wine — ^indeed,  the  ethers  already 
formed  are  apt  to  be  driven  oS,  and  the  taste  injured.  Learn,  then, 
fbom  science  to  warm  your  yomig  and  keep  yonr  old  wine  eodi ;  learn, 
too,  not  to  warm  more  than  is  wanted  for  immediate  drinking,  for  if 
wine  thus  artificially  forced  be  returned  to  the  cellar,  all  future  changes 
will  be  in  a  retrograde  direction. 

The  insertion  of  a  lew  drops  of  acetic  or  any  of  the  ether  flavouring 
ethers  into  the  decanter,  is  also  fair  enough.  Only  do  not  expect 
more  than  an  imitaiion  of  the  natural  production,  and  be  careful  not 
to  overdo  it. 

The  elaboration  of  the  mixed  ethers  is  the  main  reason  for  storing 
wine,  and  it  probably  will  always  come  under  the  same  law  whick 
affects  all  social  life,  that  everything  truly  good  most  be  waited  for 
and  paid  lor. 

Some  wines  become  "  tweeter'*  in  bottle.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
their  sugar  increases  by  the  decomposition  of  orsanic  hydrocarbons, 
as  soma  have  suggested.  The  probability  is  that  tho  sweetening  adsea 
from  the  diminution  of  the  tartaric  acid,  which  has  gone  to  form  tar- 
taric ether. 

These,  then,  are  the  three  objects  aimed  at  in  cellaring  wine 
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oentration,  etheturog,  sweetening.  To  attain  them  —that  is  to  say, 
to  make  wine  keep  tUl  they  are  gained — oertain  modifications  of  manu- 
fiictore  are  adopted.  These,  again,  give  birth  to  changes  more  appar 
rent  to  the  eye  than  to  the  palate,  and  are  rather  tests  of  improvement 
than  improvements  themselves.     ^ 

Under  this  category  come  chanffet  in  colour.  It  is  found  by  expe- 
rience that  some  vineyards— soch  as  those  of  Borgondy,  Medoc,  and 
Portugal — ^prodaoe  a  finer  liqaor  if  a  certain  quantity  of  albumen 
survives  the  fermentation.  But  alone,  this  albumen  would  too  rapidly 
decompose,  so  by  throwing  the  purple  skins  into  the  press,  tannin, 
mixed  with  the  colouring  matter  is  added  to  the  must.  Thence  comes 
out  a  red  wine  in  which. the  tannin  preserves  the  albumen.  The 
albumen  does  its  work  by  acting  as  a  continuous  very  slight  ferment  to 
the  ethers,  but  in  due  course  of  time  gradually  unites  with  the  tannic 
acid,  and  being  insoluble,  is  precipitated  along  with  the  colouring 
matter  in  the  form  of  crust  Hence  all  red  wines  become  pale,  and 
their  becoming  pale  is  an  evidence  that  the  ripening  ferment  is  gone 
from  them;  they  may  get  worse,  but  they  will  never  get  any  better. 

Bed  wines,  however,  do  not  become  colourless,  but  **  tawny.'*  This 
is  from  the  presence  in  them,  as  well  as  in  not  red  wines,  of  oxiraetive, 
a  substance  pervading  more  or  less  all  the  vegetable  world,  and  whose 
most  notable  quality  is,  getting  brown  by  sge.  It  is  the  colouring 
matter  of  oak  and  mahogany,  which  we  see  darken  by  years;  and  it 
appears  in  the  unripe  horse-chesnut,  which  is  white  when  the  peel  is 
first  broken,  and  turns  to  a  burnt  sienna  in  a  few  momenta  The 
same  substance  which  gives  a  venerable  appearance  to  the  here- 
ditary dining-table,  ctight  to  be  the  colouring  ingredient  of  the  old 
Sherry  and  the  old  Steinberg  set  upon  it 

But  it  does  not  become  more  than  brown.  When  Martial  speaks  of 
white  Falemian  as  black  with  sge,  he  is  either  exaggerating,  or  it  must 
have  got  sooted  in  the  Jumarium.*  Neither  the  famous  "  Bosenwein"  of 
the  vintage  of  1624,  in  the  keeping  of  the  corporation  of  Bremen,  nor  the 
Mountain  buried  in  the  fire  of  London,  and  dug  up  160  years  after* 
wards,  are  described  as  black.t 

Besides  these  changes  for  the  better,  there  are  many  changes  for  the 
worse,  which  if  they  occur  after  maturity,  may  be  considered  as 

•  HartUUSt  Epigr.  vlii. »«,  zl.  9 — BO,  fte.  Some  hsre  gappoied  tli«  epithet  to  idmui  a 
dark  purple  hue,  like  that  of  Virgiri  **  nigra  Ttolae"  and  **  TaodBbe."  But  nobody  would 
■peak  of  old  red  wine  as  dark  with  age,  for  it  is  sore  to  be  tawsf,  which  none  knew  better 
than  Martial.  Themedioal  writers,  Oribasins  and  Aarelian,  rcspeetlTdy  deseribe  Falei^ 
aian  as  **  ftUTnm**  and  **  albam."  Driven  to  despair  bj  the  oonSiotiag  epithets  of  the 
Bomans,  we  flf  to  a  Greek,  and  there  And  an  explanation  of  the  whole  matter.  Galen» 
quoted  by  Athenieas  (Deipn.  i.  48),  says  that  ordinary  Falemian  was,  like  the  modem, 
yellow  (K^ppot) ;  bnt  that  In  hanreats  got  in  with  a  south  wind,  it  was  dingy  or  smoky 
OMAovr^of),  like  very  ehoioe  Steinberg.  This  is  the  ookmr  which  Martial  has  ezagserated, 
so  much  to  the  confusion  of  commentators. 

t  Dr.  Henderson  (On  Wines,  p.  831)  seems  to  consider  the  Moantaln  abore  mentioned 
(or,  as  Dr.  Mulder  calls  it,  Malaga)  as  the  oldest  alcoholic  liquor  on  neord  la  good  condi- 
tion. But  he  omits  to  notice  the  Kosenwein  of  Bremen ;  and  lately  that  has  been  sur» 
pamed  by  a  cellar  dug  up  in  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  where  was  some  wine  left  there  by  the 
Knights  on  tiieir  expulsion  in  1570.  Mr.  James  Hamilton  reports  It  as  Tery  sound  and 
Ine. 
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deerqniudey  if  prematiirely,  as  diseoMea  of  vinea.  Some  of  the  moat 
common  may  be  quoted  aa  instanoea. 

The  moat  deatractive  of  these  maladiea  is  that  technioally  called  the 
rot  (U  pcu3^.  It  is  amioanoed  by  loss  of  red  colour,  by  loss  of  taste, 
and  loss  of  odour,  or  rather  the  substitution  of  nauseous  tastes  and 
odour  for  the  natural  bouquet  It  begins  from  below,  and  therefore  ia 
not,  like  the  disease  next  to  be  noticed,  an  oxidation  firom  without,  but 
an  internal  decay.  In  which  of  the  constituents  it  is  first  set  up,  ia 
certainly  a  question  of  much  importance  to  those  endearouring  to 
arrest  it^  but  it  is  unfortunately  still  wh  judiee.  M.  BatiUiat  thinks 
it  begins  in  the  aax>tised  colouring  matter,  which  he  calls  <'  pourprite,** 
and  he  has  in  support  of  his  opinion  the  indubitable  fact  that  red  wines 
are  chiefly  subject  to  it,  and  iJso  the  general  law  that  decay  does  com- 
mence generally  in  such  compound  nitrogenous  bodies.  Professor 
Mulder  says  that  this  is  to  take  the  efiect  for  the  cause,  and  attributes 
the  beginning  of  the  rot  to  the  decomposition  of  bitartrate  of  potash 
into  carbonate;  but  he  does  not  give  any  reasons  for  his  dMi^  and  he 
has  against  him  the  infrequency  of  the  disease  in  Chablis  and  Bhine 
wine,  which  contains  more  tartar  than  any  other. 

At  the  stage  of  decay  above  described,  the  spirit  is  intact,  and  the 
wine  may  be  distilled  into  very  good  brandy.  But  soon  the  alcohol 
begins  to  be  oxidised  into  acetic  acid,  and  the  mora  destructive  disease 
called  souring  commences.  Tins  goes  on  gradually  from  above  down- 
wards^ till  the  whole  is  converted  into  vinegar,  and  the  longer 
decisive  steps  are  delayed,  the  less  spirit  can  be  saved. 

The  rot  and  souring  are  moat  ruinous  oconrrences  to  the  wine- 
merchant,  and  we  cannot  therefore  be  surprised  that  a  variety  of  plans 
are  extant  for  arresting  them.  The  most  obvious  agente  to  employ 
for  this  purpose  are  those  which  have  the  property  of  stopping  decom- 
position in  other  cases.  Sulphurous  and  sulphuric  acids  have  been 
used,  as  also  alum;  and  where  the  wine  is  so  &r  gone  as  to  be  fit  only 
for  distilling,  they  are  by  no  means  objectionable,  and  they  will  pre- 
aerve  the  alcohol  till  there  is  a  good  opportunity  for  disposing  of  it  to 
the  distiller.  But  we  must  protest  against  their  employment  in  the 
modes  advised  in  the  '  Wine  and  Spirit  Merchants'  Own  Book,'  where 
both  sulphurous  acid  and  alum  are  prescribed  for  mixture  with  liquids 
intended  for  the  table.  As  they  must  remain  in  the  wine  in  consi- 
derable quantities,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  both  nauseous  and  unwhole- 
some. The  same  objection  does  not  lie  against  the  plan  adopted  by 
M.  BatiUiat,  by  which  the  evil  is  taken  away  without  any  foreign 
mixture  being  afterwards  retained.  He  adds  to  the  turning  wine  a 
large  quantity  of  tartaric  acid,  which  unites  with  the  free  carbonate  of 
potash  to  form  insoluble  cream  of  tartar,  and  be  rapidly  deposited  as  a 
sediment.  When  this  is  removed,  the  wine  is  impoverished  indeed, 
but  still  fairly  wholesome  and  unadulterated.  To  complete  the  cure, 
it  requirea  to  have  some  good  coloured  wine  added  to  it,  and  to  be 
strained.* 

The  grM99  of  wine  is  the  conversion  by  a  kind  of  fermentation  of  the 

•  TnlU  tar  1m  Yins  d«  la  Fnaoe.  p.  ISft. 
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sugar  into  a  nfj,  dtkf  maas  coiuBstmg  of  laetie  acid,  inaiiiute»  and 
vegetable  muciu.  It  has  been  called  '<  nraooiu  fermentation,*'  and  maj 
be  produced  in  the  laboiatarj  hj  keeping  sogar  and  j«aal  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  from  80°  to  100^  It  probably,  therefore^  is  doe  to  some 
trkka  having  been  played  upon  the  wine  bj  hea&g  it  to  induce  an 
artificial  ripeness^  or  by  too  rapid  fermentation.  The  presence  of 
tannic  acid  pfevents  it,  and  M.  Fzan^oifl^  of  Nantesy  advises  the  use  of 
that  Bubstanoe,  or  of  braised  cralvi^plei^  as  a  cnraL 

Fungous  tmgtiabUs  may  grow  in  wine.  A  great  ineentiTe  to  tliis  is 
excess  of  tartaric  acid.  Solutions  of  tartaric  aeid  in  thelabotatory  are 
cottstasntly  getting  monldy,  and  the  same  resnlt  not  mfreqneatly  takes 
place  in  li^t  wine  too  long  cashed.  When  bottled,  there  is  an  addi- 
tional element  of  decay  in  the  cork,  which  in  an  ill-ventilated  cellar 
may  often  be  seen  covered  ootside  with  a  crop  of  mould.  This  spreads 
inward%  aod  in  course  of  time  infects  the  contents,  which  are  than 
said  to  be  '^eorkedr  Thero  is  no  more  eommon  disease  in  cellats  than 
this,  and  exeellent  wines  are  often  spoiled  by  it.  The  remedies  are,-^ 
Ist.  If  possible,  ventilate  and  dry  your  cellar.  2nd.  Be^eork  all  the 
bottles  not  intended  fer  immediate  us&  3rd.  Cat  yoor  corks  dosa 
o£(  and  rean  their  tops.  4th.  As  the  disease  is  a  purely  local  one,  it 
often  has  not  extended  beyond  the  surfeee  of  wine  in  imoKdiate  con^ 
tact  with  the  coric,  and  hoioe  the  zest  of  the  bottle  may  be  saved  by 
pouring  off  a  few  nxKmlula. 

Bkiem$m  is  a  £sesse  almost  peenliar  to  Burgundy.  It  seems  to 
arise  during  a  second  fermentation,  as  carbonic  acid  is  evolved;  and 
the  peculiar  taste  is  ascribed  to  citric  ether,  which  is  bitter.  But, 
as  Professor  MuUer  umsihii,  where  is  the  citrie  acid  to  coma  from  I 
As  occurring  in  a  wine  which  possesses  a  domestic  interest  for  M. 
Batilliat,  he  goes  vety  fully  into  the  question  of  bittemcssi  but  aa 
wine  BO  afected  will  imrdy  come  into  a  fonign.  market  without  being 
so  mixed  and  sophisticafted  as  to  be  inouraUie^  we  will  not  a£fect  to 
care  mndi  about  it. 

"Whatever  dneases  may  befeU  wine,  the  cause  of  them  lies  in  the  presence 
of  matters  which  are  capaMe  of  deoonposing  and  of  communioatiag  deoeoipo- 
sition  to  others.  It  is  not  aecessary  to  porsue  our  investigatiaBs  further, 
when  we  find  here  a  certain  qoaatity  oi  the  same  coastit^nt  which  iias 
changed  the  saccharine  juice  into  wine,  and  of  which  a  small  portion  is  left 
behind  after  fermentation.  In  all  wines  there  is  generated  an  albuminous 
body.  Tliis  will,  under  some  circnmstances,  directly  make  the  wine  '  sick  /  under 
other  circumstances,  orig:iQate  indirectly  diifferent  diseases :  hot  as  a  rule,  it 
will  slowly  improve  the  hquid,  and  devefope  in  it  from  the  other  constituents 
matters  oi  sgreeable  taste  and  smelL  These  albuminous  bo^es  sre  the  springs 
of  movemeat  in  orgssdzed  nature,  ss  mudi  in  their  birth  ss  in  their  death,  sa 
well  in  the  hviuff  plant  as  in  its  uroducts.  They  rest  not  before  they  are 
themselves  annihilated,  and  there  fall  into  annihilation  with  theai,  foituuately 
or  unfortunatelr,  as  the  case  may  be.  other  joint  conatitaents  of  the  body  they 
form  part  of."* 

It  is  very  obvious  from  the  general  principle  thus  strikingly  put 
forward,  that  a  capairaty  fer  improvement  implM»  also  an  equal  capacity 

•  MalScr,p.lOS. 
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£or  diseMe^  unleBS  it  be  cotinteracted  in  some  way.  And  the  object  is 
to  find  a  mocte  of  management  vbick  vdii  enable  wine  to  be  preserved 
long  enough  to  derelope  its  full  virtues  without  arresting  those  inter<« 
stitial  ehangee  which  tend  to  improve  it. 

Wines  maj  be  made  to  last  any  length  of  time  by  inareesing  their 
alcoholic  contents.  But  there  is  no  advantage  in  this;  ail  that  ia 
wanted  ia  for  them  to  last  uninjmred  till  their  fall  flavonr  is  elicited; 
after  which  keeping  them  may  make  them  carious  indeed,  but  wH) 
not  add  to  their  valna  The  leas  alcohol  they  have  in  them  the  better, 
consistently  with  their  lasting  long  enough  to  become  perfectly  ripe. 

All  that  can  be  said  about  the  value  of  wine  known  by  external 
evidence  to  be  pore,  is  a  dedaction  &om  what  has  gpne  before  rebitivo 
to  the  chai^^  by  age.  The  valae  certainly  is  not  to  be  reckoned  by 
its  alcoholic  oootenrt%  for  no  amount  of  spirit  or  length  of  keeping  will 
bring  virtues  out  of  wine  not  capable  of  exhibiting  them.  StUl  less 
is  it  to  be  estimated  by  mere  antiquity;  wine,  like  woman,  is  to  be 
valued  for  its  maturity,  not  £ar  its  age.  The  most  notable  reduetiQ  ad 
absuirdum  of  the  plan  of  adding  an  annual  price  to  wine,  is  the  quaint 
boast  of  the  bmzglMES  of  Bremen,  who,  by  reckoning  at  compound 
interest,  and  including  duties,  expenses  of  cellar,  ice.,  run  up  the  ideal 
cost  of  their  uaiqae  Bosenwein  to  54,000^  a  bottla  It  never  gets  to 
any  heads  but  those  crowned  with  the  laurel  or  the  diadem;  the 
birthday  of  a  Groethe^  or  such  an  occasion  as .  the  reeent  Wurtemberg 
congress  of  Emperors,  alone  open  the  Bosen-keller.  But  let  us  proftma 
outsiders  flatter  omsalves  that  we  do  not  lose  much  by  the  exclusion. 
Depend  wjptm  it  the  wine  is  past  its  maturity,  and  its  oompoted  price 
ought  to  have  been  deeretttiang,  instead  of  increasing  at  compound 
interest  fi>r  the  hist  hundred  years. 

The  qualities  which  in  a  young  wine  indicate  the  likelihood  of  its 
improving  by  age,  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  gone  before — ^they 
ace,  i^nrit,  aweetness,  body,  and  roaghaesa--4ndicattng  the  presence  of 
alcohol,  to  preserve  it ;  of  sugar,  to  make  it  taste ;  of  albumen,  extrao> 
tive,  and  feitty  adds,  to  act  upoax  its  alcohol  and  devek^  bouquet ;  and 
of  tannin,  to  keep  theoa  from  deeaying  too  quidc 

A  nw^  gasBS  may  be  made  of  a  wine^s  latent  powers  by  ripening 
it  prematurely  with  heat.  If  it  becomes  more  scented  by  that  process, 
it  will  become  more  assBted  by  age.  We  cannot,  however,  encourage 
our  readers  in  these  specnlaticxis^  unless  they  have  a  very  well-built 
cdlar,  and  pay  great  attrition  to  it.  The  safest  way  is  to  go  to  a 
trust  wortly  merchant,  buy  wine  nearly  ripe,  and  pay  a  fair  price  for 
it.  But  they  will  find  a  good  deal  of  advantage  in  baring  some 
psenrioas  kae^rledge  of  the  suhjeet,  in  a^^ying  thrir  theoretical 
aequaintanee  with  cheoustry  to  it,  and  cowing  their  wine-merchant 
that  they  hame  dme  sac 

The  MBUCAi^  rsBS  of  winea. — ^This  ia  a  subject  thickly  dovded  with 
all  sorts  el  prejiidieea  and  {napoaaessiona^  aa  is  the  discnssioB  oi  most 
si^Mtaoeca  used  equally  by  the  rick  and  the  healthy.  Persons  argue 
that  what  is  good  for  themsdves  anst  be  good  lor  their  patients.  We 
have  known  a  plethoric  dieticiatt,  who  hiinaelf  loved  lobster-salad  and 
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champagne  in  the  small  haan,  advise  a  staryeling  dyspeptic  to  follow 
his  custom  of  taking  no  breakfiut  till  noon.  So  a  heartj  rough* 
stomached  doctor  viU  declare  one  diluted  alcohol  just  as  good  as  an- 
other; the  ascetic,  or  the  reformed  rake,  will  pronounce  all  equally 
bad ;  the  gouty  will  dread  all  that  is  thin  and  acid;  the  aguish  will 
have  a  predilection  for  Port. 

It  is  very  possible  that  prime  wines  may  be  made  of  all  kinds, 
which  may  be  equally  and  perfectly  wholesome;  but  their  rarity  will 
always  put  them  out  of  the  reach  of  our  patients,  and  what  we  have 
practically  to  think  of  in  naming  a  wine  for  use,  is  at  best  a  second  or 
third-rate  article.  We  must  also  choose  those  which  are  capable  of 
being  grown  in  quantity  proportioned  to  their  popularity,  or  the 
chances  of  adulteration  are  exaggerated.  When  Madeira  was  on 
everybody's  table,  it  could  not  be  recommended  to  patients,  for  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  was  either  an  inferior  sort  or  a  sour  imitation. 
Bat  now  that  it  has  gone  out  of  fashion,  a  wholesome  and  often  a  very 
perfect  wine  is  to  be  bought  of  that  kind,  and  the  adulterators  expend 
their  ingenuity  upon  Sheny.  What  we  want  is  a  liquor  which  is 
either  produced  in  very  laige  quantitiesi  or  is  not  sufficiently  known 
to  the  million  for  it  to  be  worth  imitating. 

The  medical  questions  concerning  the  employment  of  wine  will  be 
put  in  the  clearest  light  for  exhibiting  our  real  knowledge  and  igno- 
rance, by  considering  separately  the  physiological  effects  on  the 
human  frame. 

The  effects  may  be  practically  included  under  the  following  heads : 
Exhilaration,  Nutrition,  Arrest  of  Destructive  Metamorphosis,  Ine<> 
briation,  Degeneration  of  Tissue,  Derangement  of  Digestion.  The 
three  first  are  good — the  three  last  bad;  and  the  object  is  to  secure 
the  former,  while  avoiding  the  latter. 

Ea^UartUian  is  not  merely  a  minor  degree  of  drunkenness.  It  may 
be  produced  by  many  things  besides  alcohol,  and  which  do  not  ine- 
briate— such  as,  for  example^  the  essential  oils,  peppermint,  onions, 
valerian,  assafcstida,  tea,  coffee.  Even  eating,  and  the  increased  cir- 
culation of  blood,  produce  the  effect  to  some  extent.  Alcoholic  fluids 
truly  do  exhilarate  with  the  greatest  certainty  and  rapidity,  but  not 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  alcohol  they  contain.  A  glass  of  wine  will 
raise  the  spirits  of  a  healthy  person  as  much  as  a  glass  of  gin,  a  glass 
of  fine  claret  as  much  as  one  of  strong  tavern  port ;  and  this  is  not 
merely  from  the  pleasure  of  taste  or  association,  for  the  same  may  be 
observed  in  fever  patients,  whose  gustatory  nerves  are  blunted  by  a 
thick  coating  of  sonles. 

The  distinction  is  not  only  a  subjective  one,  evident  to  the  mind  of 
the  recipient,  while  it  is  incapable  of  demonstration  to  others.  There 
is  a  real  physiological  difference  in  the  effects  which  follow  exhilarating 
and  intoxicating  doses — a  difference  which,  in  its  vdtimate  results, 
amounts  to  a  complete  contrast.  The  former  tncrease  the  amount  of 
vital  powers  rendered  available  in  a  given  period,  and  the  latter 
decreaae  them.     Can  there  be  a  more  per£dct  antithesis  f 

This  is  too  important  a  matter  to  rest  solely  on  the  unassisted 
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senses  of  patient  or  observer,  and  it  does  not  do  so,  for  the  admirable 
experiments  of  Dr.  Booker  have  submitted  it  to  the  proof  of  chemical 
analysis.  Though  the  whole  series  of  his  investigations  into  the  action 
of  alcoholic  stimulants  bear  directly  on  the  present  subject,  they  are 
too  mutually  dependent  on  one  another,  and  too  lengthy  for  quotation. 
The  general  results,  however,  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

1.  The  special  action  of  alcoholic  drinks  is  to  arrest  destructive 
assimilation — to  stop  the  over-active  processes  of  life  in  their  effects 
upon  the  organism ;  so  that,  for  a  certain  period  during  the  stay  of  the 
alcohol  in  the  system,  less  urea,  less  phosphates,  less  water  are  excreted 
by  the  kidneys,  less  carbonic  acid  by  the  Inngs,  and  less  digestion  goes 
on  in  the  alimentary  canal,  showing  that  the  muscles,  bones,  nerves, 
&C.,  are  not  getting  rid  of  their  effete  tissue,  but  retaining  it,  and 
making  use  of  it  as  for  as  possible. 

2.  But  at  the  same  time  they  give  rise  in  the  body  to  a  defensive 
reaction,  which  is  prominent,  first,  immediately  after  taking  the  dose, 
then  gives  place  to  the  s|)ecial  action,  and  on  this  ceasing  is  again 
manifested  to  a  greater  extent. 

3.  So  that  if  a  suitable  quantity  be  taken,  and  if  both  action  and 
reaction  are  allowed  to  exhaust  themselves  before  the  dose  be  repeated, 
more  manifestation  of  life,  represented  by  mora  excretion  and  more 
consequent  renewal  of  the  body,  takes  place  in  a  given  time  with  the 
alcoholic  drink  than  without.  There  has  been  a  positive  gain  in 
vitality. 

4.  But,  if  such  a  large  quantity  is  taken  at  once  that  the  reaction  is 
overpowered,  or  if  it  is  arrested  by  a  continuous  repetition  of  the  dose, 
the  manifestation  of  life  is  kept  down;  the  bbdy  is  not  renewed, 
because  its  eflfete  particles  are  not  removed,  and  the  amount  of  vitality 
must  certainly  bo  reckoned  at  a  loss.* 

The  first-named  state  is  Exhilaration,  in  which  the  alcohol  may  be 
fairly  called  a  food  or  medicine,  a  medicinal  food  or  dietetic  medicine, 
for  body  and  mind.  The  second  state  is  Intoxication,  when  it  is  a 
poison  to  both. 

Now,  the  exhilarating  effects  of  diluted  alcohol  are  very  much 
increased  by  its  admixture  with  sugar,  extractive,  vegetable  essential 
oils,  ethers,  and  the  allied  substances  which  have  been  desciibed  as 
producing  the  aroma  and  bouquet  of  wines.  With  a  quantity  of 
alcohol  which  taken  alone  would  be  inefficient,  a  delicate  wine  is  able 
to  produce*  a  decided  impression  upon  the  nervous  system.  When, 
then,  this  is  mainly  sought,  as  in  cases  of  mental  depression,  hypochon- 
driasis without  bodily  ailment,  nervous  exhaustion,  over-anxiety, 
hysterical  fniuting,  vomiting,  and  the  like,  or  when  wine  is  wanted 
merely  to  smooth  down  the  roughnesses  of  daily  toil,  we  must  re- 
member that  the  good  result  may  be  obtained  without  the  evil ;  and 
we  can  obtain  it  with  least  chance  of  the  evil  by  selecting  liquors 

*  Beitri«e  zor  Heilkimde,  von  F.  W.  Boeker,  toI.  i.  sect.  6.  WeisgeUt.  We  have 
introduced  the  name  of  this  author  again  in  our  heading-list,  because  he,  and  indeed  aU 
physiologists  of  the  Sehultz-Schultxenstein  school,  are  much  less  known  in  England  than 
they  deserve.  A  ooUeetion  of  translations  and  abstracts  would  make  an  admirable  volume 
for  tlie  new  Sydenham  Society. 
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richest  in  tbeir  pecaUar  scented  cosafeitaents.  Bordemux,  Cfaampagney 
Rhine,  and  MoseUe  wines,  offer  a  Yariety  of  choice,  the  fint  being  the 
most  perfect  and  suitable  to  the  greatest  nnmber  of  these  cases;  irhiist 
the  others  have  oertatn  inconTenienoea,  hereafter  to  be  mentionedy 
whidi  often  forbid  their  use  in  the  ^Mxsial  ease  to  be  prescribed  fiv. 

The  beneficial  eflfects  on  the  nervous  system  are  increased  by  efier- 
yescence;  thus,  sparicting  Champagne  wUl  sometimes  hare  a  most 
magical  effect  in  stopping  vomiting  in  cases  accompanied  with  much 
nervous  depression.  And  even  in  health,  the  greater  exhilaration 
caused  by  genuine  effervescing  wines  is  notorioos.  The  pfay8iol<^cal 
explanation  of  this  result  is  not  very  dear.  It  cannot  be  doe  to  the 
carbonic  acid  alone,  for  tiie  inhalation  of  this  gas  tends  to  completely 
opposite  conseqaences.  Perhaps  the  sadden  phjvical  change  in  the 
liquid  daring  the  extrication  of  the  fixed  air  develops  ethers  which  in 
a  nascent  state  are  more  potent  than  at  other  times.  Perhaps  other 
gases  are  generated,  whose  properties  are  in  themsdves  exhilarating. 
In  the  Champagne  sent  into  Wurtemberg  from  Rheims,  Baton  Liebig 
found  that  for  every  volume  of  carbonic  acid  th«^  were  two  Tolomes 
of  protoxide  of  nitrogen*  (laughing  gas);  and  it  was  assumed,  without 
absolute  proo^  to  have  been  artif^uJly  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
augmenting  the  joyojm  results  of  the  botUe.  The  subject  demands 
chemical  investigation  on  purely  scientific  grounds;  and  it  would, 
moreover,  be  useful  to  know  if  we  could  thus  at  will  increase  the  required 
exhilaration,  while  decreasing  the  quantity  of  alcohol  or  carbonic  add. 

The  gladdening  effects  of  tdoohol  are  augmented  by  its  mixture  with 
other  constituents  of  wine,  but  its  intoxicating  or  poisonous  effects 
are  diminidied,  and  thus  more  may  be  takei^  with  its  advantages  and 
withoat  its  evils.  So  that,  for  example,  if  a  man  drinks  a  pint  of 
Mr.  Brande*s  Marsala,  he  gets  a  somewhat  lai*ger  dose  of  spirit  than 
there  is  In  half  a  pint  of  gin,t  but,  it  is  unneoessary  to  say,  withoat 
the  same  bad  oonsequenoes.  This  is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
presence  of  the  ethersl  and  sugar,  but  also  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
intimate  combination  of  the  alcohol  with  extractive  and  albuminous 
matter,  so  that  it  is  not  absorbed  immediately  by  the  membranes,  but 
gradually  and  during  a  process  of  digestion.  It  is  obvious  that  its 
local  efl^  on  the  mucous  surfiwes  and  viscera  must  be  thus  much 
modified,  and  a  powerful  argument  is  afforded  in  fiivour  of  the  ose  of 
vrine  instead  of  brandy  for  invalids. 

Nvirition  is  an  indirect  eflfect  of  wine.  There  is  shown  by  diemical 
investigation  to  be  veiy  little  substance  in  it  capable  of  building  up 
the  body.  The  phosphates  and  albumen  are  more  readily  found  dse- 
where,  as  Franklin  has  imprinted  on  our  memories  by  his  ccmparison 
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t  Hanala  contains  26*03  per  cent  of  absotnte  alcohol  (Braude);  GensTa,  i9*4  per  osnt. 
(Jones). 

t  The  disinebiiating  iailQenee  of  ether  is  shown  hj  its  being  aetnally  a  remedj  for 
drunkenness.  Twenty  or  thirty  drops  taken  neat  on  a  little  oil  will  restore  to  temporary 
sobriety.  The  knowledge  of  tills  faet  has  been  popnlarind  in  Vraaoe  by  its  forming 
a  point  in  a  wicked  railway  norel  (Le  Titm  de  I'Enfer},  the  asthor  of  which  perhaps 
owed  it  to  H.  BatilUat  (Traits  snr  les  Vins  de  la  France,  p.  190). 
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of  a  penny  roll  and  a  gallon  of  beer.  But  alcohol  aeems  to  render  the 
alimentaTj  canal  more  ready  to  abeorb  natximeut.  Earmers  find  this, 
and  always  iacy  to  put  lome  !Hraste  beer  or  fermenting  grains  in  tbeir 
pig  troughs.  Physfedans  find  it,  too,  and  give  their  patients  ood-liyer 
oil  in  a  glass  of  sheny  when  they  would  have  it  fatten  quickly.  The 
^fect,  howev^,  is  probably  confined  to  oleaginous  food  and  the  adipose 
tissue,  f<Mr  the  digestion  of  albuminous  matter  by  the  gaatxic  juice  is 
certainly  impeded  by  aloohoL 

Hence  we  gain  t^  following  roles  concerning  the  administration  of 
wine  83  an  aid  to  nutrition: — 1st.  That  the  alcoholic  conteDtsare 
those  of  principal  importance,  and  that  the  amount  of  solid  or  nutri- 
tive matter  in  the  wine  makes  little  difierence.  2ndly.  That  we  may 
hope  help  from  it  in  increasing  adipose  tissue,  but  not  muscle.  3rdly. 
That  as  its  agreement  with  fiettty  food  is  the  prime  object,  wo  must 
avoid  those  wines  which  are  likely  to  make  such  fix>d  Tmaadmilable, 
as,  for  example^  hy  making  it  ran(»d ;  and  therefore,  4thly,  That  sound 
wines  with  a  small  proportion  of  add  to  their  alcohol,  and  but  little 
body  to  caase  re-Hecmentatian,  should  be  selected;  the  types  of  per- 
fection may  be  considered  the  dry  Spanish  wines,  Amontillado  and 
MaDzanilla.  And,  5thly,  They  should  be  taken  along  with  the  fatty 
food  itseif,  or  immediately  after  it. 

The  arreri  qf  deBkucUve  metcbmarphosig,  or  what  has  been  pictu- 
resquely called  ^the  moulting  of  the  tissues,"  is  unquestionably  the 
most  important  of  the  medical  uses  of  alcoholic  liquids.  By  them  we 
are  enabled  to  stay  the  progress  of  interstitial  death  in  low  fevers,  till 
the  period  of  the  zymotic  poison's  virulence  is  passed,  and  it  has  either 
been  evacuated  or  become  inert  By  them  we  can  check  the  ezhanstion 
of  the  body  through  excessiT^  secretion,  as  in  cases  of  chronic  catarrh, 
ulcere  abscesses^  amputations^  4c  By  them  we  can  diminish,  in 
ordinary  dietetics,  the  wearing  out  of  the  body  by  the  over-worked 
mind,  which  in  this  busy  metropolis  throws  so  many  into  the  hands  of 
the  physician.  But  in  the  wielding  of  this  two-edged  sword  the 
greatest  judgment  is  requisite,  lest  we  cany  the  effect  too  fax.  The 
destructicm  of  efiete  tissues  is  part  of  life,  and  necessarily  precedes 
constructive  renewal;  if,  then,  we  check  it  too  &r,  interstitiai  life  is 
diminished,  and  the  ^stem  is  overloaded  with  matter  incapable  of 
vitality. 

It  is  better  therefore  to  give  alcohol  in  a  diluted  form,  even  when 
we  wish  to  produce  its  most  decided  action,  as  in  iyphus  fever,  for 
example.  And  it  is  better  to  give  it  combined,  as  it  is  in  wine,  with 
other  substances  of  partijdly  correEpcmding  action,  than  to  administer 
it  merely  diffused  in  water,  as  is  sometimes  done  for  economy's  sake. 
Sugar,  we  know  from  Dr.  Bocker's  experiments,  has  a  special  effect  in 
limiting  the  destruction  of  tissues  containing  phosphates,  tissues  of  no 
lees  importance  than  the  bones  and  nerves.  And  it  is  likely  that 
similar  investigations  into  the  physiology  of  ethers  may  show  some 
special  effects  belonging  to  them.  The  acids,  too,  and  the  extractive 
in  wines,  seem  to  prevent  better  than  water  those  injurious  effects 
upon  the  mucous  membranes  which  spirituous  liquors  exhibit.    There 
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i8»  then,  no  extravagance  in  preferring  wine  to  hnoAj  and  'water  in 
tlie  management  of  Tow  feyers  in  IwMpital  and  parish  piactioe; 

This  ifl  not  the  pU^e  to  discuBs  details  in  the  mode  and  period  of 
administering  wine  in  aoate  complaints.  Bat  one  reminder  may  be 
deduced  from  the  view  taken  of  its  physiological  action— -vis^  to  allow 
intervals  to  elapse,  during  which  its  effects  may  subside,  and  the  system 
recover  lor  a  time  its  metamorphoses^  bo  that  the  e^te  tisBoes  may 
have  a  due  exit.  The  night  ia  a  convenient  time  for  this  in  general, 
but  if,  from  any  canse,  that  is  considered  inexpedient,  some  hours  of 
oonesponding  dumtioa  should  be  seleetedi  during  whidi  the  adminis- 
tration of  stimulants  may  be  discontiaued. 

The  wine  chosen  for  fever  cases  is  usually  Fort;  bfut  the  rarity  of 
really  good  Portugal  wine,  and  the  excessive  badneei  of  all  low-priced 
imitations  now  in  themaricet,  render  it  daily  more  and  more  incumbent 
upon  us  to  have  substitutes  at  hand.  The  best  in  the  London  market 
seem  to  be  the  red  Spanish  wines,  Beni  Carlo  and  Cadiz;  especially 
the  former,  which,  indeed,  is  often  mixed  with  spoiled  Portuguese 
wine;,  and  sold  as  port  It  may  be  had  in  the  wood  at  a  low  price, 
considering  its  strength,  and  is  highly  to  be  commended  fbr  ho^Mtal 
use  in  a  dSuted  state. 

Poor  people,  however,  are  not  the  only  patients  supplied  with  Port 
wine  unfitted  for  the  sick  room.  The  pr^KMnession  in  fiivour  of 
antiquity  causes  many  cellars  in  wealthy  houses  to  furnish  nothing  but 
a  damaged  article.  To  find  fiuilt  with  a  bottle  that  cost  a  great  sum 
a  great  many  years  ago,  is  flat  heresy;  and  the  better  way  is  to  give 
it  up  at  once,  and  order  your  patient  a  good  full-bodied  wine  of  a 
different  nature^  such  as  Madeira^  Burgundy,  or  Hermitage. 

Inebriation  is  a  terrible  word  to  meet  with  in  periodical  literature. 
It  opens  up  a  prospect  of  so  many  social  and  political  questions,  that 
the  reader  is  apt  to  close  the  page  in  despair.  He  shall  be  let  off  here 
with  a  simple  remark  derived  from  wayside  observation — ^vix,  that  in 
all  countries  where  wine  is  plentiful  and  cheap,  drunkenness  is  almost 
unknown ;  where  it  is  most  expensive,  that  vice  is  at  its  maximum. 

Degeneration  qf  tissue,  as  a  consequence  of  drinking,  appears  to  be 
a  chronic  state  of  that  arrest  of  metamorphosis  which  has  been  already 
discuRsed  as  a  remedy  for  disease.  The  effete  tissue  remains  as  an 
useless  burden  mixed  up  with  the  healthy,  and  is  finally  converted  into 
the  least  vitalized  of  all  the  organic  constituents  of  the  body,  oil  or 
fat.  Carefiil  and  valuable  observations  have  been  made  by  Dr. 
BOcker,  on  the  abnormally  retained  blood-discs  in  the  circulating  fluids 
of  habitual  spirit-drinkers,  and  the  appearance  of  the  degenerated 
hearts,  livers,  and  kidneys  of  these  miserable  suicides  is  fiuniliar  to 
us  all. 

Degeneration  arises  from  the  arrest  of  metamorphosis  being  too  long 
and  continuously  kept  up.  Hence  there  is  little  danger  of  it  in  acute 
cases,  where  the  large  quantity  of  alcoholic  remedies  we  find  it  expe- 
dient to  administer  is  necessarily  diminished  as  the  disease  recedes^ 
and  during  convalescence  is  reduced  to  the  ordinary  allowance  of 
health.    But  in  chronic  cases  it  is  often  a  matter  for  serious  considera- 
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tion  whether  we  shall  employ  an  agent  capable  of  doing  along  with 
the  good  we  intend,  an  evil  greater  than  that  originally  to  be  com'* 
bated.  If  the  doee  of  a  stimnlant  be  repeated  before  the  arrest  of 
metamorphosis  has  ceased  and  the  reaction  of  the  system  has  b^pin,  a 
second  arrest  indeed  takes  place  as  before ;  but  the  postponed  reaction 
is  augmented  in  force  each  time  it  is  delayed^  and  when  it  occurs  at 
last,  it  is  so  painfully  depressing  that  it  i)ecomes  more  and  more  diffi« 
Gult  to  resist  the  instinct  to  put  it  o£^  and  in  the  end  it  is  really  dan- 
gerous to  do  so  suddenly.  This  is  the  short  history  of  confirmed 
tippling ;  and  often  we  fear  it  may  be  traced  in  its  ongin  to  the  care- 
lessly worded  advice  of  some  medical  man.  Science  or  practice  has 
tau^t  him  that  alcoholic  action  will  alleviate  certain  morbid  pheno* 
mena,  and  he  recommends  it  without  due  warning.  The  patient  knows 
no  harm  in  alcohol  except  drunkenness,  and  so  long  as  he  avoids  that 
vice,  thinks  he  cannot  keep  up  too  steadily  the  agreeable  relief  he  ex- 
periences. Alas !  much  safer  for  him  would  be  the  occasional  debauch 
of  a  man  he  despises  as  a  profligate,  than  his  own  continuous  steady 
course  towards  death.  A  drunken  bout  brings  its  own  cure,  and  is 
usually  allowed  to  be  followed  by  reaction  afterwards ;  but  the  most 
alarming  symptom  in  a  tippler  is  that  he  eomnat  get  drunk*  Day  by 
day  there  is  a  little  less  and  a  little  less  life  in  his  system,  till  at  last 
his  degenerated  body  is  fit  for  burial 

Now,  the  results  above  described  are,  practically  speaking,  unknown 
as  the  consequence  of  wine ;  it  is  spirit  drinking  that  leads  to  them. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this,  independent  of  the  chemical  differences 
of  the  liquors.  Wine  is  rarely  used  except  at  the  principal  meal,  or 
as  a  sort  of  medicine  in  measured  quantity  at  other  hours,  so  that  the 
effects  have  time  to  pass  away  before  another  dose  becomes  duo,  and  no 
craving  for  increased  quantity  is  experienced.  In  fact,  men  go  on^ 
taking  daily  for  three  quarters  of  their  life  the  same  identical  number 
of  glasses,  feeling  daily  the  same  comfort,  and  never  finding  it  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  quantity.  But  the  spirit  bottle  is  opened  when 
its  owner  "  feels  to  want  it," — ^nay,  it  is  very  often  carried  about  the 
person  under  the  appropriate  name,  as  regards  its  deadly  results,  of  a 
''pocket  pistol.'* 

We  have  been  in  the  habit,  in  insurance  practice,  of  omitting  the 
iisual  inquiries  about  '^  sobriety''  and  "  temperance,"  dbc,  which  give 
offence  and  elicit  no  information,  and  substituting  for  them  the 
simple  question — ''  Do  you  ever  take  spirits  hdween  meals  /"  This 
is  something  definite,  not  to  be  shirked,  and  if  answered  in  the 
Affirmative  iE£ould  lead  to  rejection. 

The  subject  of  spirit  drinking  takes  up  more  space  in  this  article 
than  our  promise  of  avoiding  temperance  commonplaces  perhaps  led 
the  reader  to  expect.  But  we  have  two  excuses :  one  is,  that  it 
occupies  quite  distinct  ground  from  the  question  of  drunkenness,  has 
much  more  to  do  with  the  production  of  disease,  and  is  therefore  much 
more  the  province  of  a  medical  reviewer.  The  other  excuse  is  (we 
blush  to  write  it),  that  no  clafls  of  persons  who  have  received  a  liberal 
education  are  so  often  addicted  to  it  as  medical  men.  Londoners  were 
42-zzi.  '3 
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diocked  two  or  tluree  yean  ago  at  tlie  Baicide  of  a  highly  moiml  and 
intelleetaal  aaigeon,  who  left  a  p^por  attribiitiDg  his  deqwir  to  the 
habit  of  secret  tippling ;  hot  thej  woold  hanre  been  kn  aetooislied  had 
they  known  how  many  practatianeri  all  over  the  ooontiy  aiifibr  from 
ihe  peooliar  dyap^paie  of  alcoholiflm.  The  long  robe  and  her  Majerty'a 
imifonns  are  ooeatnonally  disgraoed  by  inebziationy  decgyinen  may  ait 
too  long  at  the  bottle,  bat  spirit  tippling  aeema  left  to  medical  men 
and  the  daasea  below  them.  They  have  many  temptatmna:  hacd 
mental  andeorporeal  toil,  sadden  caUa  lor  exertion  when  tired,  broken 
lest,  irregular  exposoie  to  eold  and  wet,  weary  waiting  in  lone  &aar 
houses  for  lingering  labours,  the  dull  company  of  ill-edaoated  persoiu^ 
the  wish  to  be  sociable  and  not  seem  prood,  are  a  few  of  them.  Into 
these  temptations  they  do  fell,  and  that  on  a  large  acale^  especially  in 
rural  districta 

To  require  of  an  nnfotunate  patient  and  brother  praotiticuier  that 
he  should  give  ap  at  a  blow  that  alcohol  which  instinct  and  acienoe 
agree  in  teaching  him  to  be  necessary,  is  too  great  a  demand.  If  he 
became  a  teetotaller,  he  would  probably  die  all  the  sooner.  Hard 
oommonplacee  about  the  virtue  of  temperance  and  the  evil  of  its  oppo- 
site, produce  no  more  effect  than  schoolboy's  themes.  What  he  wants 
ia-^first,  kind  sympathy  with  his  mu/arkme,  and  secondly,  a  rational 
means  of  getting  rid  of  it.  Now,  nothing  contributes  more  towards 
the  latter  than  a  clear  sketch  of  the  chemistry  and  physiokgy  of  the 
subject,  and  a  belief  that  the  advantages  of  alcohol  may  be  had 
without  its  disadvantages.  He  should  reflect  how  wine  differs  from 
the  spirits  which  are  in  it,  and  again,  how  it  is  not  so  much  the  quan^ 
tity,  but  the  finequency  of  the  dose,  which  is  hunying  him  to  the  grave 
and  his  children  to  poverty.  The  most  complete  relief  is  the  subetita- 
tion  of  wioe  for  spirits.  The  veiy  economy  which  was  perhaps  the 
first  origin  of  the  habit,  will  prevent  excess  in  the  dearer  liquid.  If 
that  cannot  be  aocompliahod,  let  at  all  events  drams  between  meals 
be  avoided  as  poison ;  and  let  the  addition  of  sugar,  and  flavours  in 
the  shape  of  lemon,  fruit,  or  a  few  drops  of  nitric  ether,  make  the 
drink  approach  a  step  nearer  to  the  juice  of  the  grape^  and  be  daily 
more  and  more  diluted. 

Amcmg  the  D^rangemenU  cf  Dign^x  arising  from  wine,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  dwell  long  upon  the  immediate  consequences  of  a 
debauch.  It  is  usual,  in  army  medical  returns,  to  report  it  as  "  februi,*' 
as  indeed  there  is,  truly  enough,  an  ephemeral  fever,  but,  like  other 
fevers,  it  works  its  own  core,  and  civilians  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
applying  to  it  the  same  euphemistic  nomendatureL  But,  without 
being  taken  in  such  quantity  as  to  be  considered  an  excess  as  r^jards 
alcohol,  wines  will  sometimes  cause  a  disturbance  of  digestion,  which 
prevents  our  sanctioning  their  use  in  cases  where  otherwise  we  might 
be  willing  or  anxious  to  do  so.  This  is  always  accompanied  by  the 
presence  of  a  laige  quantity  of  acid  in  the  alimentary  cimaL 

In  some  instancea  this  excessive  production  of  acid  follows  equally 
all  sorts  of  wines,  and  even  spirits.  Then  it  is  due  to  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  being  so  morbidly  sensitive  that  it  becomes 
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Irritable  and  tempomrily  inflamed,  so  that  it  refuaes  to  secrete  ita 
solvent  joioe,  and  to  perform  nith  sufficient  activity  the  peristaltic 
movementa.  Henoe  the  alimentary  mass  andergoes  the  acetous  and 
lactic  ftrmentation^  instead  of  being  digested.  These  patients  ought 
to  abstain  fhmr  aU  alcoholic  drinks  irfaataoever  till  onied  of  their 
morbid  condition. 

More  commonly  it  follows  only  wines,  and  some  sorts  of  wines  more 
than  others.  These  cases  deserve  much  thought,  because  they  are  in 
danger  of  filling  into  the  snares  of  spirit  drinking,  and  also  because 
▼eiy  often  the  patient's  system  specially  requires  a  stunulus  which  yet 
he  cannot  take  without  ineonvenienee.  When  we  veAeet  on  the  large 
quantity  of  free  aeid  existing  in  wine,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  its 
causing  some  trouble  in  the  stomach.  If  a  man  drinks  kalf  a  bottle 
of  hocky  he  swallows  one  hundred  g^ins  of  acid,  equal  to  five  table** 
spoonfhLi  of  lemon-juice;  in  a  pint  of  claret,  eighty  grains;  in  spark* 
hng  champagne  or  Madeira^  the  same  amount ;  in  port^  i£  he  takes 
even  this  oomparativdy  large  allowance,  he  does  not  get  above  sixty 
grains;  but  then  in  the  three  last  there  is  nearly  an  ounce  of  sugar, 
which,  mixed  up  with  the  food,  has  a  strong  tendency  to  ferment^ 
and  turn  into  a  fresh  portion  of  acid  at  a  more  advanced  period  of 
digestion. 

Here  chemistry  steps  in  with  valuable  aid.  In  the  simple  xnstm- 
ment  of  a  standard  solution  of  caustic  8od%  we  possess  a  means  of 
testing  rapidly  i^e  whole  acid  contents  of  winee^  and  rejecting  any 
whieh  are  thus  declared  unlit  for  our  patient. 

But  it  makes  some  difference  what  sort  of  acid  is  contained  in  the 
wineu  Acetic  is  to  many  stomachs  mudi  less  injurious  than  tartaric, 
and  it  is  fimnd  that  the  proportion  of  these  to  one  another  varies  very 
much  in  the  products  of  fermentation.  Thus,  in  Madeira,  nearly  one« 
third  of  the  acid  contained  is  acetic;  in  port,  only  one-lburth;  in 
olaret,  one-fifth ;  in  champagne,  one-seventh ;  and  in  hock,  not  one- 
eighth,  whilst  the  rest  is  the  last  digestible,  tartaric,  or  its  ally,  racemio.* 
Besides  these,  the  tannic  must  be  allowed  for,  small  indeed  in  quantity, 
but  powerM  in  operation,  as  its  use  in  medicine  shows.  « 

Of  course^  both  the  quantity  of  acid  and  the  proportion  of  the  several 
acids  vaiy,  within  cwtain  limits,  in  different  specimens  even  from  the 
same  viiu^rard,  and  still  more  in  growths  dassed  under  a  common 
name  in  the  market.  So  that  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  fitness  of  a 
particular  wine  for  drinking,  we  must  carry  our  investigation  rather 
farther  than  merely  the  application  of  the  soda  test. 

The  aoetio  acid  may  be  estimated  by  distilling  it  off  from  the  wine 


*  See  Molder,  p.  202.    In  100  gnunmce  of  wine  tbere 

UiUlsmniBM  of        JCUUgnunmefl  of 
acetio  add.        tartaricraoemlc,  &c 

Madeira  167    810 

Bhine  jrtne 66    400 

Fort »fi    283 

Bordeaux  ordinaire  86    890 

Champagne    €4    408 
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slowly,  at  a  moderate  temperatnre,  so  as  not  to  decompose  tbe  ex-" 
tractive,  and  measuring  it  by  tbe  standard  alkaline  sohttion. 

8ngar  in  wine  wbicb  is  to  be  taken  by  itself  as  a  medicine,  is  often 
beneficial  by  making  tbe  acid  and  alcobol  less  immediately  irritating 
to  tbe  mncons  membrane ;  bat  in  tbat  wbicb  is  to  be  mixed  witb  food 
it  is  very  apt  to  increase  tbe  generation  of  acid  in  tbe  stomacb  or 
caecnm  to  an  injurious  extent,  generally  two  or  tbree  boars  after 
meals.  If  an  examiner  of  wine  is  disposed  to  reckon  tbe  absolute 
quantity  of  sugar,  be  will  bave  to  go  to  tbe  expense  of  Soleil's  saccba* 
rometer  (wbicb  costs,  witb  its  accessories^  not  much  under  20^),  and 
even  then  may  have  his  analysis  doubted  by  a  chemist  ;*  but  a  &ir 
comparative  yaluation  may  be  made  by  first  neutralizing  the  acids 
witb  lime,  and  estimating  tbe  sweetness  which  remains  by  the  teste* 
This  is  done  by  measuring  the  quantity  of  water  which  requires  to  be 
added  before  tdl  trace  of  it  ceases  to  be  perceptible  to  the  palate. 

The  injurious  eflfect  of  ill-prepared  effervescing  wines  is  easily 
explained  by  the  large  quantity  of  undecomposed  ferment  they  con* 
tain.  This  is  set  in  action  by  the  warmth  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  can  hardly  be  overcome  even  by  the  strongest  digestive  powers* 
Flatus  and  acidity  are  its  normal  consequences. 

The  proverbial  unwholesomeness  of  "  mixing  wines*'  is  not  exf^ned 
by  chemistry.  In  most  cases  tbe  evil  may  be  traced  to  the  temptation 
to  increased  quantity,  or  to  the  taking  of  some  sorts  which  even,  if 
adhered  to  throughout  the  meal,  would  be  equally  hurtfuL  In  fiicty 
the  precept  of  keeping  to  one  wine  seems  to  rest  on  the  same  pnncipla 
as  keeping  to  one  meat. 

Hitherto  the  genuine  and  x>erfect  juice  of  the  grape  has  been  epoken* 
of ;  but  it  is  certain  tbat  much  of  the  difficulty  which  patients  expe* 
lience  in  digesting  wine  arises  firom  their  use  of  an  impure  article^ 
There  may  be  found  often  a  much  larger  quantity  of  add  than  the 
taste  indicates,  concealed  by  molasses,  or  perhaps  by  sugar  of  leadt 
Instead  of  tartaric,  there  may  be  malic  acid,  tbe  consequences  of  which 
to  the  digestion  are  well  known  to  the  eaters  of  rhubarb  tarts  and  the 
drinkers  of  hard  eider.  There  may  be  alum,  copper,  iron,  nidbel,  nsy^ 
even  arsenic  (Batalliat,  p.  142),  accidentally  added  to  inferior  wine^ 
and  nobody  knows  what  else,  for  puqM)6es  of  fraud. 

This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  the  ADULTSRATiOirs.  It  is  right  to 
have  a  clear  understanding  what  is  meant  by  this  alai*BMng  word* 
Now,  M.  Batiiliatt  is,  according  to  his  title-page,  a  druggist  as  well  as 

*  The  fbllftcy  In  SoIeil*a  poTariziog  stcefaaromet^r  m  a  qatntitatlYe  test  is,  tbat  nn- 
diyitallisabte  svgar  rotstes  tbe  ray  to  the  left,  whilst  glucose  and  cane«ng«r  rotate  it  to 
tbe  right.  So  that  a  sample  of  sherry,  for  example,  with  its  usual  allowance  of  tbe  un- 
erxstallizable,  might  be  so  adulterated  witb  white  lump,  molasses,  caramel,  or  malt,  aa 
exactly  to  balance  and  appear  t*  contain  no  sugar  at  all. 

t  This  poor  gentleman  is  badly  used  by  transcribers.  Prof  Hnlder  calls  him  Batilkil, 
and  having  thus  lost  an  4  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  he  has  his  I  turned  into  a  c  by  Dr. 
Bence  Jones,  reappearing  as  Batilloc.  But  bis  fate  is  nothing  to  that  of  Mr.  Hitchcock, 
whom  Dr.  Jones  calls  ''Hitscfaok;*  and  then,  when  the  indignant  reader  tries  ttf  set 
matters  right  by  ▼eriiying  the  quotation,  he  is  told  to  look  in  a  periodical  of  the  yet 
distant  date  of  1884  i  He  hos  as  a  companion  in  misfortune  our  well-known  fHend  Dr. 
I^wis  Beck,  who  is  throughout  the  rolume  designated  as  **  Bcek."  What  will  brotber 
Jonathan  say  to  this  denationalising  of  his  shining  lights 
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a  wm»-grower  at  Iffaconi  and  is  by  no  means  au  industrial  purist,  so 
tliat  we  may  take  liis  definitions  as  not  too  straitlaoed  even  for  the 
pvesent  state  of  the  market.     He  considers  as  falsified : 

"  1st.  Every  drink  sold  as  wine,  and  not  made  from  fermented  grape  must. 

**  Sad.  Every  mixture  of  wine  with  another  liquid  of  less  value. 

"  3rd.  Wines  whose  unwholesomeness  and  other  bad  qualities  are  concealed 
by  the  addition  of  foreie^  matter. 

"4th.  Those  artificuulv  coloured. 

''  5th.  Those  whose  volume  is  increased  by  substances  not  found  in  the  wines 
of  the  climate  which  they  are  sold  as  coming  from."* 

M.  Batiiiiat  refases  to  consider  as  adulteration  those  operations 
which  are  technically  termed  ''blending^ — that  is,  the  mixture  of 
natural  wines  of  different  vintages :  such,  for  instance,  as  adding  a  very 
spirituous  or  full-bodied  wine  to  one  poor  or  thin ;  a  brilliant  to  an  ill- 
coloured  wine,  a  sweet  to  a  dry,  or  even  a  white  to  a  red  wine.  He 
says  that' if  these  compounds  were  looked  upon  as  impure,  we  should 
have  to  apply  that  term  to  all  wines  that  oome  into  the  market.  This 
is  probably  true  as  regards  France,  where  the  operation  has  been  so 
long  and  so  scientifically  practised,  that  really  a  better  article  is  turned 
out  than  if  each  vineyard  or  harvest  furnished  an  exclusive  liquor. 
There  are  many  wines,  though  not  in  themselves  agreeable,  which  mix 
very  well,  and  often  enable  a  more  delicate  growth  to  stand  the  sea- 
voyage  and  to  ripen  better  in  cellar.  If  it  is  thoroughly  firetted  in,  the 
same  remark  will  apply  to  the  judicious  mixture  of  alcohoL  The  most 
oonscientious  wine^merchants  in  the  City  refuse  now-ardays  to  assign 
different  names  to  their  samples  of  French  wines;  they  do  not  ofl^ 
you  "Lafitte,"  or  "L^oville,"  or  "St  Emilion;"  but  "first,**  or 
"second,"  or  "  third  growth  claret ;"  or  " Burgundy"  of  several  prices, 
and  not  "  Ohambertin"  or  "  St.  Goorges."  As  an  universal  rule,  if 
your  wine-merchant  is  pedantic  about  the  names  of  his  French  wines, 
he  is  either  deceiving  you  or  he  is  very  ignorant  of  the  Bordeaux  and 
Dijon  markets.  All  that  he  can  really  know  is  that  it  comes  from  one 
or  the  other  districts,  and  contains  no  other  grape.  The  same  observa* 
tion  will  apply  equally  to  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and  Madeira  wines ; 
but  perhaps  those  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle  may  claim  more  accurate 
pedigrees — at  least  when  they  are  of  noble  birth.  One  does  not  know 
whether  to  regret  or  to  rejoice  over  this  parity.  It  is  true  that  by  it 
the  tables  of  a  fortunate  few  are  adorned  with  an  occasional  bottle  of 
exquisite  Steinberg  or  Johannisberg;  but  then,  if  that  perfect  liquid 
had  been  added  to  the  inferior  common  stock,  it  would  have  made  the 
stuff  pressed  upon  us  at  ordinary  dinners  a  less  hazardous  speculation 
to  the  stomach.  We  cannot  but  agree  with  M.  Batiiiiat  in  his  tolera- 
tion of  blending  wines  of  the  same  district. 

Another  case  of  warrantable  addition  is  the  scenting  of  wine  with 
orris-root,  elder-flower,  raspberries,  &c.  It  is  expected  by  customers, 
and  is  innocent  so  long  as  it  is  not  done  to  conceal  a  bad  odour. 

We  may  also  tolerate  the  additions  of  alcohol  carefully  fretted  into 

*  Id  trying  to  improre  upon  this  division  of  tlie  sat^ect.  Professor  Hulder  has  fumi«hed 
one  whicli  lias  the  double  fliult  of  being  longer  and  le«s  exliaostlve.  Jt  is  rash  to  attempt 
rivalry  with  a  Frenchman's  innate  talent  for  classificaUon. 


a  inne  irhieh  may  thus  be  enabled  to  be  pfeecipcd  longer;  er  of  water 
to  one  wbkh  k  stronger  tban  onetoBeni  seqniie.  It  wiil  aiwi^  be 
impossible  to  detect  tbese  hy  obemiBtiy  or  hj  the  taete,  and  botk  the 
intention  and  result  are  good.  Tbe  caae,  however,  is  difierent  where 
both  water  and  alcohol  are  added,  the  design  of  which  mnet  be  fraadn* 
lent,  and  which  will  be  mentioned  in  a  fntnre  paragraph. 

Of  adnlterations  which  may  be  rationally  considered  as  real  fitmdi^ 
many  more  kinds  are  probably  practised  than  are  ever  likely  to  be 
known,  except  to  the  inTentora.  M.  Batflliat  seems  to  shrink  from, 
directly  revealing  trade  secrets  as  instances  of  his  dasaes,  so  we  will 
take  from  other  aooroes  a  few  which  seem  speciaUy  to  apply  to  the 
London  market. 

Perhaps  the  above-named  worthy  grape-grower  is  not  aware  how  in 
England  we  make  the  wine  of  his  own  district  (Maoon).  Here  is  the 
receipt  fkx)m  the  *  Wine  and  Spirit  Merchants'  Own  Book'  (p.  14) : 


it 


Take  8^  lbs.  of  veiy  dry  raisina ;  pick  the  berries  off  the  stalks ;  put  thmn 
in  a  small  cask  where  red  wine  has  recenth  been  kept;  take  off  the  bong;  and 
poor  in  5^  gallons  of  river-water ;  add  a  Btlle  less  than  two  qiufts  of  elder* 
raisin  juice,  and  a  quart  of  alcohol  (4^  o.  p.) ;  let  it  work  four  days,  stirriiig  it 
every  six  or  twelve  hours ;  bmiff  it  dose,  and  alter  six  weeks'  tune,  dar^  it 
with  the  whites  of  two  e^;a,  ana  bottle  it." 

This  is  a  pretty  fedr  example  of  the  first  dass  of  sophistication,  for 
though  there  is  no  must  fermented  in  the  preparation,  there  are  at  any 
rate  what  were  once  grapes.  But  let  us  not  flatter  ourselves  that  we 
are  secure  of  havingeven  raisins,  for  it  appean  at  page  33  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  **Wh%is  wins  from  pears,  pmfecuy  equal  to  the  beeC 
wMte  \wine  from  grapes^*  In  this  there  is  not  a  trace  of  the  fruit  of 
the  vine,  yet  we  are  told  it  "  may  be  worked  into  excellent  champagne 
by  undergoing  the  preparation  given  at  p.  17.**  Kext  page  we  learn 
that  beefy'oat'juiee  is  '^  a  truly  precious  sul^tnte  for  the  grape  must  in 
the  manufacturing  of  all  artificial  wines,  as  by  mixing  it  with  various 
aromas  it  can  be  made  to  imitate  all  wines."  As  apples,  "peers, 
rhubarb-stalks,  ko,,  contain  malic,  and  grapes  tartaric  acid,  it  is  then 
recommended  to  add  *'  a  sufficient  quantity"  of  bitartrate  of  potash  or 
tartaric  acid,  and  to  scent  the  mixture  with  vine  flowers.  The  colour 
is  given  by  '<  mulberries,  red  beet-root,  and  wild  blackberries."  The 
enormous  quantity  of  acid  thus  introduced  must  of  course  be  concealed 
by  molasses  or  potato-sugar,  and  the  well-known  efiects  of  tavern  wisea 
are  thus  easily  explained. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  only  danger  lies  in  tbe  above-named 
mixtures  being  sold  in  their  native  foulnesa  They  are  more  commonly 
mixed  with  real  wine,  and  thus  the  adidteration  comes  under  the 
second  head  in  M.  Batilliat's  list.  Fortunately,  sdence  can  do  some- 
thing towards  exposing  the  imposture;  the  detection  of  malic  acid  to 
any  extent  b^ond  a  mere  trace,*  shows  that  other  fruits  besides  grapes. 

•  Bfalie  acid  may  be  distingnished  hy  Its  calcareous  salt,  which  is  soluble*  whereas  the- 
tartrate  and  racemate  are  precipitated  when  milk  of  lime  is  added  to  wise. 
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iMve  been  naod,  and  staunfM  tke  laispud  as  adalteratod.  Again,  the 
odour  and  flavDiir  of  beei-voot  «e  so  peculiar  and  eo  incapable  of  eon- 
onfanenty  that  a  rexj  liUle  pnetioe  makes  ito  (fiaeoveiy  eaaj* 

Another  ftrm  of  aduhenition  which  irill  come  under  M.  Batilliat'a 
eeeondoitegwyvistheaddilioaofaleoholawl  water.  Eadi  eepamtely 
has  been  oonoeded  to  be  poflsibly  an  improvement^  and  when  an  imr 
pTOTemenit^  net  aqpabie  of  dieoo^9er}r.  Bat  both  together,  they  must 
be  need  wi^  £randalent  deeigny  for  the  same  wine  cannot  require  Badi 
opposite  oonstitBents;  ao  thai  detection  is  a  matter  of  praotioal  interest. 
Professor  Molder  seems  to  deqpair  of  ky  sagrily  xemarkiog  ths;t 
'^ahxihol  is  aki^ol,''  and  infendDg  that  the  eetimataen  of  its  quantity 
does  not  tell  jon  whetiier  it  comes  from  the  genuine  wino-Tat  or  tho 
annvptitioos  stilL  Troe^  ^alcohol  is  akohoV'  hot  it  is  not  coano 
btandy  or  potato  spirit.  These  are  what  the  avariGiooa  adnltorater  is 
apt  to  add,  and  the  same  desire  far  gain  whidi  suggested  the  fitand^ 
prompting  him  ako  to  sell  as  soon  as  possible^  there  is  no  time  for  the 
spirit  to  be  incorporated  with  the  eoEtractive^  and  the  nauseous  fooalo 
oils  left  in  it  may  ctften  be  tasted  er  smelt  in  the  botilft.  Shotdd  they 
not  appear  so  easily,  we  may  apply  a  principle  before  alluded  to-— 
namely,  that  these  sabstanoes  are  peeoliarly  powerful  in  a  state  of 
minute  division.  Dilute  the  sospected  liquor  Jaiqgely  with  water,  and 
then  if  wpirit  hsa  been  recently  added,  you  are  pretty  sure  to  taste  it> 
Another  method  is  given  by  M.  Basset: — ^"Warm  a  j^bas  in  your 
hand,  pour  into  it  some  of  the  subjected  wine,  and  then  if  it  does  not 
owe  its  spirit  to  natural  fermentation,  oily  drops  of  alcohol  nse  up 
against  the  sidesL***  Both  these  plans  may  bedboenred  to  be  grounded 
on  the  downesB  with  which  spirit  unites  itodf  to  the  other  constituents 
of  wine,  if  not  generated  along  with  them.    We  prefer  the  first. 

The  adulterations  included  in  the  third  class  must  be  distinguished 
carefnilyfiom  honest  methods  of  ssTing  wines  in  peril  of  decay.  These 
have  been  before  alluded  to,  and  compuned  witii  tiio  medical  treatment 
of  disease;  either  some  defioeut  normal  conedtoeut  is  supptied,  or  else 
something  is  temporarily  added  which  removes  the  peecant  matter,  and 
is  then  itsdf  removed,  leaving  the  wine  pure  but  weak.  Of  a  similar 
Innocent  nature  is  the  diminution  in  young  wine  of  some  constituent 
winch  is  in  dangerous  excess — rnn^  for  ezam|^,  as  the  abstraction  of 
free  tartario  add  I^lime  or  by  the  neutral  tartrate,  which  precipitate  it 
in  an  insodid^le  form  essy  of  removal.  Of  course  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  whether  these  *^  doctorings"  had  been  practised,  even 
if  the  knowledge  were  aitaaj  value. 

Of  a  very  opposite  moral  character  are  many  of  the  recipes  in  tho 
<Wine  add  Spinli  Meiuhantir  Own  Book.'  Here  we  find  chalk, 
marblcEy  te.,  used  to  eonnteraet,  not  1^  tartaric  acid  of  youth,  but  thtf 
"sonmesa"  or  acetic  add  of  premature  decay.  A  veiy  difibrent  thing; 
for  the  tartrate  of  the  earth  being  inaolttbiey  is  left  in  the  cask,  whUo 
thoacetate  gses  down  into  ^e  stomach.  Hence  Fisistaff  was  able  to 
detect  the  '^lime  in  the  sadc,"  whidi   he  so  jvMy  denounoes  aa 

•  Traits  do  1a  FgieaHtton,  j^  HO.    Fails,  1868. 
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nacallj.  Equally  bad  is  the  additiou  of  mokflBeB  or  potalo-mgw  to 
ooTer  the  add;  indeed,  tlie  conaeqiienoes  to  the  digwtaon  ace  nmaUy 
worse,  becatue  the  add  is  left  in  its  native  strength.  Bat  of  what 
punishment  is  he  worthy  who  oonld  devise  the  following  intenal 
recipe  t^"  To  keep  wine  from  taming  soor:  pat  in  the  eaok  two 
poands  three  oancea  of  small  shot**  \  I !  Ah,  Professor  Holder,  whea 
year  innooenoe  said  that  lead  was  no  kNUger  used  for  the  adolteratifln 
of  wine,*  you  did  not  know  the  wicked  ness  of  an  An^o-Sazon  in 
1855.  Bot  yoa  are  not  shocked  half  enoagh  yet  What  lio  you  think 
of  this  1  ^  In  extreme  cases,  when  all  the  previoos  zeoeipfeB  have  been 
tried  without  any  satisfoetory  resalt*' — that  is  to  say,  vdien  the  wine 
already  contains  lead,  alum,  brandy,  chalk,  charcoal,  chlodde  of  lime, 
barley,  honey,  kc  kc'^^**  take  ik  sinall  pinch  of  oxalic  aoid,  and  put  it 
in  the  bottle" !  1 1  Nay,  reader,  do  not  be  sceptical,  there  are  the  words 
VI  page  32,  in  all  their  normal  horror. 

It  is  unneoeaaary  to  say  that  the  deteetion  of  these  gross  adultem* 
tious  is  as  eaiy  as  possible,  and  that  any  fature  '' Analytioal  Goamus^ 
sion**  of  food  and  drink  will  have  no  difficulty  in  telling  us  the  exact 
number  of  disciples  who  follow  the  pveoepts  of  Mr.  Doniat. 

The  artifioiai  colouzing  of  wine  might  have  been  indnded  in  the 
last  category,  as  it  almost  always  has  for  its  object  the  oonoeahnent 
of  deoompodtion,  or  at  best  the  concealment  of  the  consequences  of 
ft  bad  harvest.  It  is  certainly  a  frand,  because  the  intention  is  to 
get  a  higher  price  than  the  article  is  worth.  The  simplest  method 
of  detecting  it  is  that  used  by  M.  Batilliat  for  red  wine.  He  treats 
it  with  ammonia,  which  produces  in  all  wine,  genuine  or  not^  a 
brown  tint.  If,  then,  tartaric  add  be  added,  the  troe  ooloarittg* 
matter  of  the  grape  is  not  affiscted,  hot  remains  brown,  while  dl 
ctye-sta£fa  are  restored  to  their  original  hue. 

Another  method  is  to  satumte  the  wine  with  tannin^  and  then  p«s« 
oipiftate  the  addition  with  gelatine.  Genuine  wine  loses  all  coloor  after 
a  few  repetitions  of  this  process,  whilst  that  which  is  artificial  ramains 
permanent.  There  is  smnething.much  more  definite  and  praotiod  in 
these  plans  than  in  the  attempt  to  deddeon  the  individual  matter  used 
for  adaiteratian  by  means  of  the  hues  it  exhibits  under  difiereat 
reagents,  for  it. is  devious  that  a  shrewd  addteator  would  only  have 
to  mix  his  colours  oompletdy  to  pusde  a  ehemist.  Potaaa,  for 
example,  gives  a  violet  preetpitate  with  mulberries^  a  red  with  beet- 
root, and  a  blue*violet  with  privet;  but  who  can  deacribe  or  antieipate 
the  tints  arising  from  various  mixtures  of  two  or  more  of  tlicse 
subetanoesl 

Die  main  use  of  disooisering  that  avUfidd  cdouring4nattecs  have 
been  used,  is  to  lead  to  the  detection  of  some  other  oopkistioation%  for 
in  themselves  they  are  not  of  mack  conseqoeooa  Neither,  indeed, 
is  it  at  aU  likdy  that  they  are  often  employed  alone^  for,  as  IL  Batilliat 
remark^  it  is  not  worth  the  adulterator's  while«  Strong,.  higk-odoncBd 
wines  of  the  i9outh  furnish  at  the  same  time  abundant  colouring-matter 

»  Xiilil«r,p.aO«, 
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andan  additioaal  qoantity  of  spirity  Mid  if  bought  joong,  are  so che^ 
as  to-  gratify  iko  most  avariciotui.  So  long  as  a  wine^merohant  oan  geii 
Beni'-Oarlo  and  lower-elass  JEthooe  wines  at  tlieir  present  price,  lie 
need  not  ran  tbtd  riak  of  detection  bj  using  logwood  or  elderberries. 

M.  Batillaat*8  fifth  category  is  intended  to  designate  the  adulter!^ 
tions  alluded  to  in  the  last  8entenco*<-the  most  difficnlt^  if  not  impoe* 
flibie^  to  detect  of  all,  and  the  most  extensive!  j  practised.  The  mixture 
with  inferior,  wines  of  those  frcnn  another  district^  so  as  to  produce  a 
temporary  resemblanoe  to  a  superior  growth,  is  injurious,  because  in 
many  oases  the  fiiotitious  liquid  much  socmer  decays  and  disappoints 
the  purohaoer  than  the  vintage  which  he  supposed  himself  to  be 
baying.  Beyond  this,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  harm  is  done,  and  in, 
cases  where  the  wine  is  really  made  move  pmnan^t,  perhaps  the  aooiH 
aafcion  of  fraud  should  not  be  brought.  However  that  may  be,  it  is 
very  profitable,  and  is  not  only  practised  under  the  rose  in  all  centres 
of  the  wine  trade,  but  almost  entirely  supports,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Boy  of  Lyons,  one  of  the  most  thriving  populations  in  France.  Th^ 
port  of  Cette  is  crowded  with  the  fleets  of  all  civiliaed  nations  loading 
with  wine,  made  indeed  from  grape-juice,  but  which  in  no  one  instance 
is  pure  firom  the  vineyard  whose  name  it  bears.*  Order  whatever 
vintage  you  like,  of  whatever  peculiar  or  delicate  flavour,  and  the 
Oette  manufiMsturer,  worthy  descendant  of  the  Orcsculua  eawriens  whose 
land  he  inhabits,  will  provide  you  with  it  on  the  shortest  notice.  But 
do  not  delay  long  to  drink  or  sell  it,  for  if  you  do,  all  resemblance  to 
the  genuine  article  is  gone. 

M.  Chaptal  lets  out  some  trade  secrets  in  a  description  he  gives  of 
the  preparation  of  cheap  Bordeaux  for  our  market.  He  says  that  the 
fermentation  of  infmor  wine  is  arrested  by  the  operation  of  sulphuring, 
and  that  it  is  then  sold  under  the  name  of  ^  via  muetJ*  ^'  This  is 
mixed  with  Beni*'Cario,  Hermitage,  and  Bordeaux,  and  the  mixture  is 
fermented  to  form  the  wine  which  is  drunk  in  Engknd  under  the  name 
of  ckret.** 

There  is  e^ery  reason  to  believ«  that  of  kte  years  the  imiti^ion  of 
speeial  vinous  flavonrs  has  been  much  assisted  by  the  dsMsovery  of  so 
many  ethereal  aubetsnosB  whidi  resemble  them»  Acetic  ether  is  not 
used  in  medieine  or  in  the  arts,  yet  it  is  made  in  considerable  qoanr 
titles  by  chemists.  On  our  inquiring  at  a  large  wholesale  house 
whether  they  ever  sold  GBoanthio  ether,  the  reply  was,  ^  Oh,  yes,  we 
sent  two  ounces  to  Norwich  this  morning.** 

Nitrons  etfaen  is  considered  by  M.  BatiUiat  so  useful  to  his  trader 
that  he  has  figured  and  described  in  his  volume  an  apparatus  for  its 
fiftbriaatkm*  And  it  is  not  likely  thai  the  fruity  flavours  found  in  other 
similar  substances  will  be  neglected 

In  all  the  forms  of  adulteration  last  mentioned,  chemistry  must  be 
quite  at  faults  Indeed,  M.  BatiUiat  contends  that  the  addition  of 
ethers  is  not  an  adulteration  at  all,  that  it  is  not  unwholesome,  and 

«  Stnuige  to  WKft  the  rarest  flag  of  all  is  the  Union  Jack.  (See  *  Claret  and  Olives,*  an 
amusing  scamper  through  South  France.)  The  fket  is,  that  If  we  most  have  mixed  wine, 
we  like  to  mix  it  onnelvee  and  get  the  proill. 
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ihst  if  people  do  not  like  bouquet,  they  need  not  buy  it.  A  doubt, 
boverer,  may  be  suggested  as  to  tbe  keeping  of  these  ''imptoved'* 
wines,  and  therefore  as  to  their  being  quite  suited  to  the  purposes  of 
those  who  purchase  them.  And  in  d^mlt  of  ohemioal  teste,  we  would 
reeal  the  mode  before  mentioned,  of  trying  by  artificial  ripening 
whether  the  liquor  is  likely  or  not  to  gain  in  flaronr  by  aga 

This  article  must  not  extend  to  a  greater  length,  in  yoMn  to  sub* 
jects  of  more  directly  vital  interest,  but  probably  enough  has  been  said 
to  show  that  a  scientific  interest  attaches  to  wine,  and  to  justify  a  hope 
that  the  public  may  see  the  advances  of  chemistry  in  this  directiea 
embodied  in  a  good  readable  book  in  our  language.  What  we  should 
prefer  would  be  a  new  edition  of  Dr.  Heudmon's  work,  retaining  tbe 
ornamental  character  of  the  original,  aa  suited  to  a  joyous  subject,  but 
adding  such  chapters  as  are  requisite  to  keep  up  witii  thephyskn 
logical,  medical,  and  moral  questieiis  with  iriiioh  our  generation  has 
Burrounded  wine* 


BsviKW  III. 

The  Phenomena  of  SpincU  Irritation  and  Other  Functional  Diseases  of 
the  Nervous  System,  Explained,  and  a  Rational  Plan  of  Treatment 
Deduced.  'By  Thomas  Ihxan,  M.D.  Lend.,  Lecturer  on  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine  at  the  Liverpool  Boyal  Li- 
firmary,  Physician  to  the  Northern  Hospital,  President  of  the 
Liverpool  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. — London:  1858. 
8vo,  pp.  20L 


Htstkria  I  spinal  irritation ! — ^what  a  mass  of  mediGal  ignorsace  and 
quackery  have  these  two  words  to  answer  for !  They  have  verily  been 
the  scapegoats  of  medical  science,  and  have  done  move  to  misleftd  the 
■tudent  and  to  serve  as  a  cloak  to  careless  practice  and  routine,  than 
even  "  water  on  the  brain**  or  *'  disease  of  the  liver.**  Names  without 
a  definite  or  definable  pathologicsl  meaning,  they  have  but  too  often 
prevented  an  inquiry  into  the  real  causes  of  a  patieut's  compkint. 
We  foar  that  no  amount  of  medical  litetatma  and  soientifio  inquiry, 
however  saceessfnl  in  itself,  will  ever  prevent  hsatj  gsneratization  or 
routine  treatment,  where  medioane  is  regarded  as  a  trade  ratiier  than  a 
■oience  j  still  we  must  acknowledge  the  high  merit  of  those  who  se^ 
to  place  any  given  question  on  a  sure  basis,  and,  like  the  author  of  the 
book  liefore  us^  withiteaw  one  or  more  of  the  excuses  which  indolent 
men  have  to  cover  their  own  shortcomings.  Dr.  laman,  whose  views 
we  oursorily  send  oommendingly  alluded  to  a  year  ago,  in  iq>eaking  of  a 
pamphlet  in  which  he  discussed  the  nature  of  certain  painful  afieetioDs^ 
now  brings  the  subject  more  fully  under  our  notice^  and  aignea  with 
such  force  and  clearnesB,  that  we  should  be  surprised  if  he  does  not 
gain  many  adherents,  and  do  more  to  undBrmine  the  8tron§^iQld  of 
hysteria  and  spinal  irritation  than  any  previous  writer. 

Spinal  irritation  is  merely  the  call,  in  the  title  of  Dr.  Inman's  work, 
to  excite  the  attention  of  the  passer  by;  the  whole  tenor  of  the  book 
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is  to  Bhow  that  sach  a  thing  has  no  ^zistenoe,  and  that  what  has 
veoeiTed  the  xiame  ia  a  oompl^  of  sTmptoma  iDdnoed  in  Tarious  wa,ja, 
hat  all  dependent  upon  general  d^ility  of  a  oonatitntion  in  which 
individiial  parte  have  been  taxed  bejond  their  strengths 

The  first  part  of  Dr.  Inman's  very  interesting  book  is  in  the  main  a 
reprint  of  the  pamphlet  above  alladied  to,  and  comi»iaBa  eight  chapters^ 
in  which  he  snooeesiviriy  examines  the  different  phaaei  of  muaoolar 
pain  in  di£Emnt  parte  of  the  body,  which  have  hitherto  generally  re- 
ceived an  explanation  at  variance  with  that  iniieipcetation  lucidly 
given  by  the  anther.  On  a  former  occasion  we  were  nnaUe  to  devote 
as  much  space  to  Dr.  Inman*s  views  as  we  think  they  ment.  Without 
going  somewhat  into  the  details  of  his  doctrine  of  mnacolar  pain,  we 
abonld  be  nnahle  to  render  intelligible  his  teaching  on  the  subject  of 
f^inal  irritation.  We  shall  thei^ore  ofier  no  ^rther  apology  for 
laying  a  brief  analysis  of  the  former  before  our  readers  in  the  first 
instance. 

The  following  extract  exhibite  the  anatomical  and  physiological  basis 
upon  which  Dr.  Inman*s  views  rest: 

"  On  the  whole,  the  tendinous  rarts  are  more  frequently  the  seat  of  pain 
than  the  ile9hy^  bat  when  the  affection  is  of  a  spasmodic  nature,  the  fleshy 
parts  alone  are  implicated.  The  reason  for  this  is  to  be  sought  by  inquiry  into 
the  minute  anatomy  of  muscle.  We  know  that  every  muscular  fibre  terminates 
at  each  end  in  being  attached  to  a  tendinous  fiine ;  that  these  again  are,  sin^ 
or  collectiTely,  inserted  directly  into  the  bones.  Whenever  a  muscle  eontract^ 
there  is  a  stiain  upon  all  parts  of  it,  and  a  direct  effort  to  tear  it  from  the  bone 
or  to  sepamte  itself  into  its  integral  parts.  There  are  therefore /i^o  strains 
upon  the  tendinous  fibre  at  each  end  or  the  muscle — one  where  it  joins  the 
muscular  fibre,  the  other  where  it  is  inserted  into  the  bone.  In  addition,  how- 
ever, to  this  consideration,  it  must  be  borne  in  nnnd  tiiat  (speaking  generally) 
the  muscular  fibre  is  much  longer  than  the  tendinous  one,  am  the  strain  which 
is  divided  over  a  long  space  in  the  former,  is  concentrated  in  a  small  space  in 
the  latter.  In  corroTOration  of  this  view,  we  may  add  that,  where  the  musde 
has  a  long  tendon  attached  to  it,  as  the  gastrocnemius,  for  example,  the  pain 
arising  from  over-stretchinj^  or  over-exertion  b  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
the  origin  and  insertion  oi  the  tendon,  the  intennedlate  parts  being  free  from 
pain."  (pp.  3  0^«^.) 

It  ia  easy  to  satisfy  oneself  of  the  fisot  by  trying  to  touch  the  ground 
with  the  tips  of  the  fingers  while  the  feet  are  close  together  toad  the 
knees  are  straight.  Severe  pain  in  the  popliteal  region  is  the  result 
when  the  experiment  is  first  performed.  The  application  of  the  &ct 
to  pathology  when  once  suggested  is  easy  enough ;  wherever  unusual  or 
excessive  muscular  exertion  Jias  been  employed^  aching  pains  show  that 
a  muscle  or  a  set  of  muscles  are  taking  their  revenge;  in  persons  con* 
stitutionally  weak  or  debilitated  by  disease,  these  'paiuB  necessarily 
set  in  much  more  readily  if  undue  exertion  be  used;  what  to  the 
healthy  person  would  bo  a  painless  and  pleasurable  effort,  becomes 
under  such  circumstances  finaught  with  anxiety  and  pain;  and  the 
danger  then  is  that  the  phantom  ^  Inflammation"  steps  in,  and  lures 
the  medical  man  on  to  the  employment  of  mercury  and  black-draught, 
leeches  and  blisters — ^agents  calculated  indeed  to  insure  a  return  of 
sexism  and  ache,  but  little  likely  to  remove  them.     The  debility  that 
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causes  the  strain  of  the  moflde  upon  its  tendon  to  become  a  donrce  of 
pain,  is  also  a  frequent  cause  of  spasmodic  action  in  the  muscular  tissue 
itself;  here  the  locality  affected  is  necessarily  different,  lying  midway 
between  the  muscular  insertions  or  in  the  parts  most  supplied  with 
muscular  fibre.  By  a  combination  of  the  aching  pains  and  the  spasm, 
the  most  formidable  organic  diseases  may  be  simulated,  and  antiphlo- 
gistic and  other  reducing  modes  of  treatment  appear  imperative, 
whereas  a  careful  inquiry  would  show  the  diametrically  opposite  pro* 
cednre  to  be  essential  to  the  patient's  recovery. 

We  give  the  heads  of  the  following  case,  because  it  will  illustrate 
these  points: 

"  Mrs.  T.,  aged  about  fifty-four,  caine  under  Dr.  Inman's  care,  suffering  from 
bronchitis  and  asthma.  She  had  been  under  medical  treatment  thirteen  years, 
and  informed  me  that  she  had,  in  addition  to  her  other  ailments,  enlargement 
of  the  liver,  and  a  tumour  in  the  uterus.  Her  severest  sufferings,  however, 
arose  from  intense  painf  between  the  shoulders  and  in  the  occipital  region  of 
the  head;  it  was,  sue  said,  as  if  something  were  bonung  her  with  a  hot  iron. 
She  had,  too,  pains  in  the  loins  and  small  of  the  back,  and,  she  added,  suiting 
the  action  to  tne  word,  there  was  continued  grasping  pain  all  over  the  abdomen, 
as  if  something  were  always  drawing  her  up :  ana  so  severe  was  this  when  she 
walked,  that  she  was  often  obliged  to  lay  hold  of  the  palisades  in  the  street  to 
draw  herself  up  by,  and  relieve  the  pain.  Bed  alone  gave  her  a  decree  of  ease, 
but  her  troubles  pursued  her  there,  for  at  every  turn  the  abdominiu  walls  were 
drawn  up  into  lumps  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Life  was  burdensome,  and  she 
longed  for  release,    (pp.  16  et  9eq,) 

The  whole  antiphlogistic  artillery  had  been  successively  employed 
to  combat  the  various  symptoms,  with  no  other  efiEect  than  that  of 
aggravating  them ;  after  careful  inquiry,  however,  into  her  case,  Dr. 
In  man  elicited  the  following  particulars : 

*' Originally  a  healthy  woman  from  the  country,  she  had  married  a  gentleman 
who  had  a  profound  contempt  for  any  lady  who  indulged  in  luxurious  habits. 
She  had  ever  acted  as  affection  dictated,  and  sat  erect,  without  using  anv  arti- 
ficial support.  As  long  as  she  was  strong,  the  exertion  brought  no  suffering, 
but  when  menorrhagia,  diarrhoea,  and  the  like  had  pulled  her  down,  the  muscles 
refused  to  do  their  work  without  pain.  The  bronchitis  kept  up  debility ;  wine 
and  other  stimuli  were  not  adequate  to  give  the  necessary  strength,  and  she 
neither  had  the  inclination,  nor  had  she  ever  been  directed,  to  give  her 
muscles  less  work  to  do.  .  •  .  There  were  the  usual  ph;jr8ical  signs  of  bron* 
chitis  over  the  lower  halves  of  both  lungs,  but  percussion  showed  that  the 
liver  was  natural  in  size,  and  it  seemed  possible  that  the  supposed  enlarge- 
ment had  been  nothing  more  than  a  cramped  state  of  the  external  oblique  on 
the  right  side." 

Dr.  Inman  assured  the  lady  that  all  the  pains  were  muscular;  and 
by  frequent  rest  on  a  sofii  and  an  easy  chair,  by  avoiding  tea,  the  exhi- 
bition of  mild  expectorants,  steel,  and  cod-oil,  she  gained  strength  so 
rapidly,  that  at  the  end  of  a  month  she  was  again  able  to  enter  upon 
the  ordinary  enjoyments  of  life. 

"  The  pains,  and  aches,  and  spasms  had  all  gone ;  the  cough  was  all  but 
well,  and  she  who  had  previously  nsen  at  eleven  and  retired  at  eight,  now  rose 
at  eight  and  retired  at  eleven." 

The  diagnosis  of  the  muscular  and  fibroua  pains  is  determined  by 
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being  of  a  hot  and  burning  character,  by  being  abaent  in  the  morning 
and  increasing  towards  bedtime  ;  or  if  the  resnlt  of  ezceBsive  exertion 
on  a  preceding  day,  by  occurring  early  in  the  morning  and  passing  off 
as  the  day  advances;  by  being  commonly  relieved  by  steady  pressarOy 
though  when  of  long  duration,  the  parts  may  become  tender  to  the 
touch;  by  being  induced  by  excessive  exertion  in  a  strong  person,  or 
by  a  weak  muscle  having  to  do  the  work  of  a  strong  one;  by  relax*- 
ation  or  artificial  support  affording  relief;  by  the  pulse  remaining, 
unaffected ;  by  the  patient,  when  describing  the  seat  of  pain,  almost 
invariably,  though  of  course  unconsciously,  moving  the  hand  in  the 
course  of  the  fibres  of  the  affected  muscles;  and  lastly,  by  the  pain  of 
cramp  often  coming  on  suddenly  during  the  nighty  while  the  patient 
is  moving. 

If  our  readers  will  pass  their  individual  experience  in  review,  and 
compare  their  reminiscences  with  the  previous  statements,  they  will 
probably  be  able  readily  to  suggest  the  points  at  which  the  muscular 
pains  spojcen  of  most  readily  occur.  A  glance  at  the  illustrations  pre- 
fixed to  the  letter-press  of  Dr.  Inman*s  book,  which  we  would 
willingly  reproduce,  would  render  the  matter  still  more  intelligible. 
Still,  the  enumeration  of  the  points  at  which  the  pains  are  most  com- 
monly felt^  will  at  once  suggest  the  anatomical  relations  to  which  they 
are  due,  upon  Dr.  Inman's  theory.  The  inteiacapular  aponeurosis,  the 
occipital  and  the  claviculo-scapular  insertions  of  the  trapezius,  are 
perhaps  among  the  most  common  seats  of  the  pain. 

"  How  many  mpat  have  noticed  the  frequent  occurrence  of  pain  in  the 
shoulder  of  phthisical  subjects — so  common,  indeed,  as  to  be  considered  by 
many  as  a  cnaracteristic  sign  of  local  pleurisy  —  and  yet  how  strong  must 
haye  been  the  feeling  of  surprise  in  many  to  find  the  patient  refers  the  pain  to 
a  part  distant  from  Uie  apex  of  the  lung. 

Or,  to  take  a  corresponding  point  anteriorly,  how  often  do  we  meet 
with  severe  pain  at  the  insertion  of  the  lesser  pectoral  in  phthisical 
subjects,  which,  like  the  former,  is  erroneously  attributed  to  inflamma- 
tion, and  yields  only  when  treated  by  narcotic  and  tonic  applications  ? 
The  erector  spinas,  including  the  sacro-lumbalis  and  longissimus  dorsi, 
from  the  labour  thrown  upon  them  in  supporting  the  trunk  in  the  erect 
position,  suffer  very  frequently,  as  our  female  patients  amply  verify, 
both  in  their  complaints,  as  in.  the  gratitude  they  constantly  evince  for 
the  recommendation  of  warm  plasters  applied  over  the  seat  of  pain — 
plasters  that  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  act  in  any  other  way  than  by 
the  *'  support"  to  which  the  patients  themselves  so  constantly  attribute 
the  relief  afforded.  How  often  are  we  called  upon  to  prescribe  for 
pain  in  the  left  hypochondria  of  anaemic  females  )  a  pain  that  we  think 
may  be  more  readily  explained  upon  Dr.  Inman's  theory,  by  attributing 
it  to  the  tension  of  the  tendinous  insertions  of  the  sen-atus  posticiis 
inferior,  the  sacro-lumbalis  or  quadratus  lumborum,  than  by  referring  it 
to  intercostal  or  splenic  neuralgia.  How  often,  too,  is  disease  of  the 
liver  or  of  the  kidneys  made  the  wretched  excuse  for  >)lue-piU  and 
alkalies^  where  steaks  and  steel  would  insure  a  rapid  ansssthesia.  In 
fiust,  the  suggestion  of  muscular  and  tendinous  pains  is  so  palpably  just 
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in  a  large  number  of  oar  patiente^  especially  of  the  female  sex,  and  thtf 
prevailing  tendency  to  look  upon  all  diaeaae  aa  indicating  a  tonic  and 
stimulating  plan  of  treatment  is  so  strong,  that  we  almost  fear  that  the 
promulgation  of  Dr.  Inman*8  views  may,  by  giving  an  additional 
impetus  in  the  same  direction,  cause  a  dangerous  neglect  of  all  reducing 
agents  in  disease^  just  as  hitherto  the  bulk  of  practitioners  have  de- 
pended more  upon  *<antiphlogistio  remedies**  than  was  warranted  by 
science  or  justified  by  the  results. 

luBtanoeB  will  readily  suggest  themselves  of  the  glntaei,  the  inter- 
oostols^  the  diaphragm,  the  abdominal  muscles,  the  liurge  pectoral  and 
other  muscles,  being  aflEeefeed  We  cannot  refrain  from  ejctiaeting  the 
IbllowiDg  case^  as  showing  how  important  a  correct  diagnosis  is.  The 
delinquent  in  question  wUl  be  found  to  be  the  rectus  abdominis : 

**  John  Williains,  aged  forty-four,  labourer  in  white-lead  works,  snd  of  tall, 
spare  build  and  sallow  complexion,  was  admitted  into  the  l<lorthem  Hospital, 
complaining  of  severe  pain  at  the  epigastrium,  supposed  to  be  Uie  resiut  of 
the  DaaefnTinflncaioe  of^  lead.  The  pain  was  described  as  a  dreadful  weakness^ 
auid  was  referred  entirely  to  the  ensiform  cartili^.  He  had  been  repeatedly 
under  treatment  for  it,  had  been  blistered  and  leeched  without  relief.  At  his 
admission  he  was  wearing  a  large  strenfi;thening  plaster.  A  dose  examination 
of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  abdomen,  failea  in  detecting  any  disease.  There  was 
no  blue  Hue  round  the  gams ;  the  tongue  was  dean,  digestion  indifferent,  the 
bowels  regular ;  both  legs  were  very  remarkable  from  the  number  and  sise  of 
varicosities  in  the  veins.  Failing  to  ascertain  any  serious  complaint,  I  asked 
him  how  he  was  on  Monday  morning  (Le.,  after  rest  on  Sunday).  '  Quite 
wdl,  sir,'  was  the  answer.  'And  on  Saturday  night?'  'Quite  done,  sir:  so 
bad  I  can  scarcdy  reach  my  home ;  it  often  takes  me  half  an  hour  [to  go  half 
a  mile],  and  I  am  sometimes  fairly  doubled  up  with  pain.'  I  next  inquired 
what  his  work  consisted  in,  and  found  that  it  was  to  raise  from  the  ground, 
and  throw  up  to  a  stage  above  him,  heavy  materials,  which  involved 
frequent  contraction  and  a  frequent  stretching  of  the  recti  muscles  of  the 
abdomen.  I  ascertained  that  towards  the  end  of  the  week  the  different  seg- 
ments of  the  rectus  were  frequently  cramped;  that  he  had  about  the  same 
period  lumps* — ^Le.,  isolated  cramps  in  the  left  external  oblique ;  and  that  he 
had  occasionally  pains  in  the  region  of  the  erector  spins.  1  considered  the 
case  one  of  simple  over-exertion,  directed  the  man  to  remain  in  bed,  gave  him 
steel  and  cod-liver  oil,  and  on  my  next  visit,  two  days  after,  the  man  declared 
liimself  quite  well.  He  remained  in  the  house,  however,  until  he  was  suffi- 
ciently improved  in  health  to  bear  the  hard  work  he  had  to  get  through  without 
painftu  results." 

How  often  may  the  hypogastric  pains  of  females  be  due  to  stretch- 
ing of  the  pubic  insertion  of  the  rectus,  or  of  the  tendinous  aponeu- 
rosis of  the  external  oblique,  which  have  been  treated  as  inflammation 
of  the  womb,  the  ovaries,  or  the  bladder  ?  How  frequently  are  obsti- 
nate pains,  which  the  medical  man  has  in  vain  attacked  by  the  whole 
appartUus  rnedicandntany  speedily  removed  by  change  of  air,  scene^  and 
diet,  calculated  both  to  rest  the  part  afiected  and  give  tone  to  the  system, 
while  an  earlier  recognition  of  the  muscular  and  tendinous  origin  might 
have  rendered  unnecessary  the  interruption  of  the  ordinary  mode  of 
life,  and  saved  the  patient  much  bodily  and  mental  suffering  ? 

The  first  five  diapters  of  the  book  have  hitherto  occupied  us. 

*  Query,  *  phantom  ttimoQn*^— Ed. 
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Cramp^  in  relation  to  the  questions  under  consideration,  is  the  subject 
of  the  ensuing  three  chapters.  Numerous  illustrative  cases  are 
adduced  to  explain  and  corroborate  the  author*s  meaning,  and  we  have 
read  these,  like  the  preceding  chapters,  with  much  interest  and  benefit. 
We  think,  however,  that  what  has  already  been  said  will  suffice  to  indi- 
cate the  character  and  scope  of  the  work,  and  we  wish  to  reserve  the 
little  space  at  our  disposal  for  a  brief  analysis  of  the  second  division  of 
the  whole  work,  which  commences  with  the  eighth  chapter. 

Although  the  reader  may  surmise  the  application  of  the  muscular 
theory  of  pains  to  '*  spinal  irritation,**  this  complex  of  symptoms  is 
not  adverted  to  till  now.  The  remaining  eight  chapters  are  devoted 
to  its  consideration.  After  discussing  the  views  of  some  of  the  mozB 
prominent  authors  who  have  written  on  spinal  irritation.  Dr.  Inmaa 
proceeds  to  show  the  weak  points  of  tho  whole  doctrine,  and  demon* 
strates — ^we  think  satis&ctorily — ^how  the  spinal  tenderness,  which  is 
the  fundamental  featiue  of  the  malady,  is  brought  about  by  strain 
upon  the  spinous  processes  caused  by  the  tendinous  expansions  attached 
to  them.  The  application  of  the  theoiy  to  other  symptoms^  and  tho 
corroborative  arguments  deduced  from  the  reaolts  of  treatment,  must 
be  sought  in  the  book  itself;  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  insert  here 
the  following  summary  of  the  author's  views  on  the  subject : 

'*  We  believe  that,  the  vast  majority  of  the  symptoms  considered,  the  results 
of  spinal  irritation  arise  from  over  exertion  of  one  or  more  portions  of  the 
muscular  system  in  debilitated  subjects. 

**  That  the  spinal  tenderness  has  a  similar  ori^pn. 

"  That  the  other  symptoms,  commonly  considered  as  ruuUing  from  spinal 
tiendemess,  are  eoMeomUoHis  only,  and  referrible  to  a  common  cause." 

After  these  remarks  we  find  the  anthor  inquiring  into  the  relation 
existing  between  hysteria  and  spinal  irritation.  We  shall  be  prepared 
to  find  him  accounting  for  many  of  the  anomalous  symptoms  of  hysteria. 
upon  tiie  same  basb  upon  which  we  have  seen  that  he  places  those 
of  spinal  irritation.  Hysteria  again  leads  Dr.  Inman  to  the  considera- 
tion of  other  disturbances  of  the  system,  which  are  the  result  of  exces- 
sive nervous  action,  and  the  exhaustion  consequent  upon  it.  Insanity, 
spectral  or  aural  iUusions,  tic,  chorea,  convulsions^  catalepsy,  coma, 
urination,  vomiting,  diarrhoaa,  or  jaundice,  are  successively  viewed  and 
inquired  into  in  this  light.  But  although  the  remainder  of  the  book 
contains  much  that  is  interesting  and  suggestive,  we  cannot  dwell  upon 
the  author^s  aiguments  and  illustrations. 

We  cannot,  however,  part  from  him  without  cordially  acknowledging 
the  high  merit  of  the  work  before  us ;  the  lucid  and  scientific  manner 
in  which  the  various  topics  are  handled ;  nor  without  especially  advert- 
ing to  the  evidence  that  pervades  the  whole  that  it  is  written  by  a 
sound  practitioner  and  a  thoroughly  enlightened  physician.  Dr. 
Inman*s  book  cannot  fieiil  to  contribute  materially  to  abolishing  the 
term  "  spinal  irritation,"  by  substituting  a  physiological  reality  for  a 
dreamy  phantom ;  it  aids  In  like  manner  in  circumscribing  and  limiting 
the  application  of  ^hysteria**  to  definite  manifestations  of  morbid 
nervous  action. 
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Review  IV* 

1.  Den  SpedaUke  Sygdom :  dena  Aaraagtr,  eg  dena  ForebyggeUenUdlet. 

£t  Folkeskrift  af  D.  C.  Danielssen. 
TTiS  Spedcdak  DUease  :  its  Cauaes,  and  the  Means  of  Prevention,     A. 
Popular  Treatise,  bj  D.  G.  Dakieussek,  M.D. — Bergen,  1854. 
pp.  34. 

2.  Norsk  Magazinfor  Laegemdenekaben.     X.  Bind. 

Norwegian  Magaaxne  of  Medical  Science.     Yol.  X.    Parts  iz.  and  x. 
1856. 

We  have  more  than  onoe  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal  called  the  atten* 
tion  of  our  readers  to  the  fljmptoms  of  the  nudady  which,  under  the 
name  of  leprosy,  onoe  pervaded  the  whole  of  Europe,  but  at  the  pre- 
sent day  is  confined  to  a  few  distant  and  limited  districts  iu  the  north, 
and  to  some  of  the  Mediterranean  shores.  Our  notices  above  referred 
to  have  been  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  symptomatology  and 
pathology  of  the  disease ;  on  the  present  occasion  we  seek,  through 
the  documents  now  before  us,  to  determine  its  causes,  and  the  circum* 
stances  that  fiivour  or  are  opposed  to  its  development. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  leprosy  prevailed  over  all  Europe,  but  from 
that  period  it  gradually  declined,  receding  before  the  advancing 
civilization  and  the  improvements  in  the  condition  of  the  poor,  until, 
in  most  places,  it  entirely  disappeared.  In  England  it  has  probably 
been  imknown  for  the  last  two  hundred,  or  even  three  hundreid  years ; 
in  Scotland,  where  much  less  change  took  place  in  the  habits  of  the 
people,  it  lingered  to  a  period  within  the  memory  of  persons  yet 
living.  Professor  Simpson  has  shown  that  it  was  not  extinct  in  Shet- 
land till  the  close  of  the  last  century,  for  in  1798  a  well-marked  case 
of  tubercular  leprosy  fix>m  Shetland  was  observed  by  Dr.  John 
Thompson  in  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary.  In  Germany,  and  in  the 
greater  part  of  France  and  Italy,  the  leprosy  seems  to  have  ceased,  or 
nearly  ceased,  its  ravages  about  the  same  time  as  in  England,  for  the 
funds  of  the  leper-houses  were  withdrawn  by  the  different  Govern* 
ments  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  Germany  it  may 
now  be  said  to  be  extinct ;  in  France  a  few  isolated  cases  are  yet  to 
be  found,  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Marseilles,  in  Rousillon,  and 
in  Languedoc ;  and,  across  the  Spanish  frontier,  in  Catalonia.  In  the 
kingdom  of  Sardinia,  about  sixty  cases  are  reported  as  existing  by 
Dr.  Granetti ;  and  many  of  these  are  to  be  seen  at  Yarazze,  a  small 
-village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Genoa.  Iu  Asia  Minor,  Arabia,  and 
throughout  the  East,  leprosy  prevails  still  to  a  considerable  extent ;  at 
the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  it  is  a  common  and  formidable  disease ;  while 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  transplanted  to  Surinam  in  South  America 
by  African  slavea  In  the  island  of  Madeira,  to  which  so  many  resort 
for  health  from  this  country,  there  is  a  leper's  hospital  of  considerable 
size,  and  stiU  occupied  by  patients. 

Turning  to  the  north  of  Europe,  we  find  that  in  the  Faroe  Islands 
leprosy  was  so  frequent  in  the  sixteenth  century,  that,  at  a  time  when  it 
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was  declining  over  almost  all  the  xest  of  Europe,  it  was  found  neoeasaiy 
to  erect  a  leper^s  hospital  in  the  town  of  Thorahavn.  By  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  centnry  the  malady  had  almost  entirely  difAppeared  in 
Faroe,  and  at  the  present  day  it  is  unknown  in  that  gronp  of  islands. 
In  Iceland,  leprosy  still  lingers  in  a  few  spots,  especially  on  those 
coasts  where  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  Ashing.  In  1768, 
the  number  of  lepers  in  Iceland  was  computed  at  280,  although  a 
great  proportion  of  the  leprous  fiunilies  had  been  swept  off  by  the 
great  sniaU*pox  epidemic  of  1707.  In  1838,  Dr.  Hjaltelin  found  only 
128  ;  and  in  1846,  when  the  last  census  of  the  lepers  was  made,  not 
more  than  66  could  be  found.  The  cause  of  this  sudden  diminution 
of  almost  one-half  in  ten  years,  may  possibly  have  been  the  great 
epidemic  of  measles,  whidi  in  the  preyious  year  had  carried  off 
so  many  of  the  afflicted  lepers.  In  Sweden,  Dr.  Huss  informs  us  that 
the  malady  is  almost  extinct^  even  in  the  northern  provinces  bordering 
on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia ;  but  it  is  only  within  the  last  forty  years 
that  it  has  disappeared  from  Bohuslan,  and  other  provinces  in  the  south 
of  Sweden. 

In  Norway,  along  the  western  coast  from  Stavanger  to  Tromsoe, 
leprosy  has  prevailed  from  time  immemorial,  extending  up  the  deep 
fiords  which  there  cut  into  the  land,  prevailing  on  the  islands  which, 
are  so  numerously  spread  along  the  shore^  but  zarely  showing  itself  in 
districts  far  removed  from  the  sea.  Perhaps  it  is  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bei^n,  and  from  thence  northwards  to  Romsdal,  that  the 
principal  loodity  of  the  disease  is  to  be  found ;  and  it  is  probable,  too, 
that  the  vicinity  of  Bergen  has  long  enjoyed  this  bad  pre-eminence, 
for  we  find  a  leper's  hospital  established  there  as  early  as  the  year 
1277.  This  was  the  Hospital  of  St.  Katherine,  but  it  is  supposed  that 
in  1311  the  lepers  were  transferred  to  the  hospital  attached  to  the 
church  of  St.  George,  and  under  this  appellation  the  leper  house  has 
continued  to  exist  to  the  present  day.  The  present  building  does  not 
date  further  back  than  the  year  1702,  when  it  was  reconstructed  after 
a  devastating  fire ;  but,  to  judge  from  the  arrangements,  the  ancient 
form  was  still  rigidly  adhered  to.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  a  greater 
contrast  than  that  presented  by  this  ancient  leper-house  when  comj^aring 
it  with  the  el^;ant  and  commodious  hospitals  of  modern  days.  The 
whole  building  is  of  wood,  the  chief  apartment  being  a  large  hall 
or  common  room,  round  which  runs  a  gallery  at  some  height  from  the 
floor.  The  roof  is  black  with  age,  and  die  whole  room  is  dimly  lighted 
by  a  large  window  at  one  end.  Around  the  hall  are  numerous  little 
cabins,  resembling  the  state  cabins  of  a  ship,  and  of  sufficient  size  to 
contain  two  beds,  which,  however,  occupy  at  least  two-thiixis  of  the 
whole  space.  Opposite  to  the  door,  which  communicates  with  the  hall, 
is  a  small  window,  like  the  port-hole  of  a  ship,  admitting  a  little  light, 
and,  when  opened,  also  a  certain  quantity  of  air.  In  respect  to  diet, 
everything  is  on  an  equally  primitive  footing.  Each  inmate  provides 
his  own  food,  and  prepares  it  likewise.  Around  the  huge  furnace-like 
chimney,  numbers  of  lepers,  in  all  stages  of  deformity,  may  be  seen 
cooking  their  rude  meab  of  such  provisions  as  the  scanty  allowance 
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£mn  their  parish  ^nabks  them  to  ofataiiL  Many  of  t^Mee  lepers  hkv% 
heat  ismates  of  the  hospital  for  yean ;  many  ase  bHod ;  some  are 
crippled  by  the  loss  of  thsir  fisgen  or  toes ;  «Bd  all  present  the  distor* 
tiofi  of  the  featnasi^  ettber  by  paralysis  or  iron  tuberoular  deposit^ 
which  charaekeriaas  this  disease.  Bt  Jorgeft's  Hospital  is  probably 
ttDchaBged  in  all  iU  anrangeBents  £ir  the  last  time  hnndred  years :  it 
is,  in  fiftct,  an  asylnm  for  lepers,  aad  not  a  hospital  for  the  cure  of 
disease.  To  the  laedical  arcmolopit  it  is  replete  with  interest.  He 
has  here  be&ne  him  ihe  old  leper-house  and  ihe  old  leprosy  of  the 
middle  Bges,  and  he  can  stady  the  disosder  among  a  people  primitive  in 
their  habits,  and,  in  caounon  with  the  hospital  and  its  anangements^ 
scarcely  iDflnenoed  at  all  by  the  progress  of  the  age. 
V  Had  the  oosuse  of  the  kprosy  in  Norwi^  been  similar  to  that  in  ihe 
rest  of  Emope  had  it  dedined  as  almost  everywhere  else  dining  the 
last  two  handled  yean — St.  Jdi^en*s  Hoq>ital  woidd  hsrve  been  sufi- 
dent  £ar  the  wants  of  the  popolation,  ttid  woidd  probaUy  ere  this 
have  been  closed  altogether.  In  Korwi^,  however,  we  are  met  by  the 
startliDg  fact — admitted  on  all  sides  to  be  correct — that  within  the 
last  thirty  years,  so  Alt  firom  receding,  this  terrible  disease  has  made 
appalHng  progress^  and  that  this  has  oeoarred  not  only  in  the  districts 
Ssnnerly  snbfMt  to  the  aooai^B,  bot  tiie  disease  baa  likewise  shown 
itsdf  in  parts  of  the  coontiy  where  it  was  preTiondy  nnknewn. 
Were  the  statistics  of  Norway  as  imperfect  as  they  are  ia  other 
countries,  a  reasonable  donbt  mi^  be  entertained  of  ihe  accuracy  of 
the  report;  but,  as  is  well  known,  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms  have  in 
this  respect  set  a  kndable  exampie  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  the 
tables  of  mortality,  ^co^  which  thof  can  present^  are  probably  the  most 
accurate  in  the  world.  The  Erst  census  of  the  lepers  in  Norway  which 
ezkibited  an  increase,  and  created  considei-ablo  anxiety,  was  that  of 
1836,  when  the  number  of  kpen  was  found  to  be  6^9,  all  of  whom, 
with  the  exception  of  three  individuals,  inhabited  the  western  coast, 
from  Stavanger  to  Hammer&st  Again,  in  1845,  during  the  general 
oensus  of  the  kingdom,  the  number  of  lepers  was  carefully  asoertained, 
and  not  less  than  1122  were  retamed  as  affioted  with  Uw  disease,  of 
whom  only  twelve  resided  out  of  the  limits  before  alluded  to.  The 
population  in  1845  was  1,400,000,  or  about  half  that  of  London  at 
the  present  day.  In  1853,  the  last  census  iji  lepere  was  instituted, 
and  the  returns  fiom  the  district  physicians  raised  the  numben  to 
1782.  The  increase  during  these  Isst  seventeen  years  has  therefore 
been  nearly  255  per  cent.,  and  allowing  for  greater  care  at  each  census, 
it  is  imposuUe  to.shut  our  eyes  to  tiie  £Mt  that,  during  the  last  thirty 
years,  the  disease  has  fearfully  increased.  The  number  of  applicants 
for  relief  at  St.  Jorgen's  Hospital,  in  Bergen,  Ess  likewise  in  that 
period  greatly  angmnited.  To  what  cause,  then,  must  this  sudden 
increase  of  lepere  in  one  particular  locality — ^vis.,  the  west  coast  of 
Norway,  from  Stavanger  to  Hammerfest,  a  distance  of  about  800 
miles — be  attributed  ? 

When,  in  1847,  the  elaborate  w<M-k  <0n  ^edalskhed,'  the  result  of 
the  joint  labours  of  Dr.  Danielssen  of  Bergen,  and  of  Professor  W. 
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Soeok  of  C9inrtiaiii%  -was  published  at  tlie  expense  of  the  Norwegian 
Government,  the  doctrine  therein  maintained — ^thatthe  spedalskhed  is  a 
thoroughly  hereditary  disease,  and  net  contagions  or  acquired  from 
eacterncd  causes— seems  to  have  been  by  most  writers  unbesitatiugly 
accepted.  It  was  the  general  belief,  too,  that  the  great  diminution  of 
the  disease,  and  its  CKtinction  in  some  countries,  had  resulted  from  the 
numerous  foundations  for  lepers  that,  in  the  fifteenth  eentuiy,  were  to 
be  met  with  in  almost  every  part  of  Europe.  Oonsonant  with  this 
view,  it  was  zesolved  by  the  Norwegian  €k)vamment  that  a  hospital 
for  the  treatment  of  lepers  should  be  erected  at  Bergen,  and  accord* 
ingly,  in  18i9,  the  Lungegaards  Hospital  was  appropriated  to  that 
purpose,  and  was  placed  under  the  superintendenee  of  Dr.  Danielssen.* 

Of  the  talei^  ii  this  we&-known  physician — of  bis  unwearied  zeal 
sod  devoted  attention  to  the  study  of  the  disease  in  question — ^it  is 
tmnecessary  for  us  here  to  speak ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  this  hospital 
almost  evexy  spedes  of  treatment  has  been  perseveringly  tried,  but 
that  as  yet  medicine  seems  to  have  but  little  power  in  arresting  the 
pn^ress  of  the  spedalskhed.  When  we  visited  Bergen  in  1856,  Br. 
Danielnen  informed  us  that  he  had  obtained  the  most  satisfactory 
results  from  frequent  cupping,  and  with  large  and  long-continued  doses 
of  tartrate  of  antimony.  The  Lungegaards  Hospital,  however,  exists 
no  longer.  On  Ohristmas-night,  1853,  afire  broke  out  in  the  building, 
and,  h(»Tible  to  relate,  four  of  the  poor  inmates  perished  in  the  flames, 
while  at  kast  four  othero  subsequently  died  frt>m  exposure  to  cold  and 
ihe  shock  to  their  debilitated  systems.  The  hospital  had  been  originally 
intended  for  eighty  patients,  though  we  believe  the  full  number  was 
never  within  its  precincts.  The  inmates  of  the  institution  were  chiefly 
supported  by  the  parishes  that  had  sent  them  thither,  and  by  a  smaU 
contribution  from  the  Gkyvemment.  The  results  of  this  experiment 
seem  to  have  been  by  no  means  satisfactory.  The  number  of  cures  has 
been  remarkably  smaU,  and  the  time  required  for  the  frdl  treatment  of 
each  case  appears  extraordinarily  long.  We  do  not  mean,  however,  by 
this  to  cast  any  blame  on  the  excellent  physician  at  the  head  of  the 
establishment.  Dr.  Danidssen  has  devoted  his  whole  time  and  atten* 
tion  to  the  study  of  the  disease,  and  if  the  results  of  treatment  are  not 
favourable,  the  details  given  show  that  no  labour,  no  trouble,  has  been 
spared,  either  by  the  physician  or  by  the  other  attendants.  Of  148 
lepers  treated  in  Lungegaards  Hospital  up  to  the  dose  of  the  year 
1853,  only  fifteen  have  gone  out  as  cured  ;  and  in  regard  to  these 
fifteen,  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  they  left  the  hospital  is  too 
short  to  give  a  certainty  of  the  disease  having  been  eradicated  from 
their  constitutions. 

Immediately  after  the  destruction  of  the  hospital  by  fire,  a  com- 

*  The  eonditioa  of  St.  George's  Hofpital,  in  Bergen,  lecmB  to  heve  remained  elmost 
unaltered  for  hondredB  of  years  till  the  subject  was  taken  up  by  the  Storthing  in  1836, 
and  a  Boyal  Commission  was  Issned  in  Sept.  1887.  The  Report  of  the  Commission  (Dec. 
18S6)  was  to  the  effect  that  institntions  for  the  treatment  of  the  disease,  as  well  as  asylums, 
oqght  to  be  provided.  In  1842  the  Storthing  determfaned  to  derote  18,ftOO  dollars  to  the 
erection  of  a  hospital  for  the  cure  of  leprosy  in  tlie  town  of  Beigen,  and  in  1849  the 
Lungegaards  Hospital  was  ready  to  receire  patients. 
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mittee  was  appointed  to  oonnder  the  best  mode  of  leHtoriug  tbe  build- 
iog,  so  as  to  render  it  of  the  greatest  utility  to  those  afflicted  with 
Bpedalskbed.     This  committee  came  to  the  conclnaion  that  it  was  mi- 
neoessary  to  continue  the  experimental  treatment  of  spedabkhed  upon  so 
large  a  scale  as  had  hiUierto  been  attempted,  and  that  it  did  not  appear 
probable  that  treatment  would  have  any  marked  eflfoet  in  arresting  the 
progress  of  the  disease.     They  proposed,  therefore^  to  rebuild  the 
Lungegaards  Hoepital  on  a  dif^nt  plan,  allotting  only  forty  to  fifty 
beds  to  ihe  special  treatment  of  the  disease,  and  diverting  the  rest  oi 
the  funds  to  the  formation  of  an  asylum  for  lepers,  which,  however^ 
was  to  be  under  the  same  roof  and  direction  as  the  clinical  hospital 
before  alluded  to.    In  recommending  this  arrangement^  the  committee 
acted  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  Danielasen,  Boeek,  and  Hjort,  all 
of  whom  were  in  fiivour  of  retaining  the  original  plan ;  and  one 
(Dr.  Hjort)  urges  that  the  hospitals  should  even  be  increased  in 
number,  so  that  throe  medical  men  may  oompare  together  the  results  of 
their  treatment     It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  committee  regard  €be 
eradication  of  the  spedalskhed  by  medical  treatment  as  a  very  doubtful 
question,  and  that  in  all  probability  the  opinions  of  medical  men  as  to 
the  causes  of  the  increase  of  leprosy  have  recently  undergone  om- 
siderable  modification.   It  will  be  remembered  that  Boeck  and  Dauids- 
sen  have  all  along  maintained  that  leprosy  is  a  thoroughly  hereditary 
disease— that  it  descends  from  generation  to  generation — and  that  Ma 
is  the  chief  cause  of  its  wide-spreading  ravages.     They  state^  also,  that 
the  malady  in  this  respect  presents  certain  peculiarities— that,  for 
instance,  it  descends  more  by  the  collateral  branches  than  by  imme- 
diate succession,  (!)  and  that  it  also  frequently  skips  over  one,  two,  or 
three  generations,  to  reappear  with   fearful  severity  in  the   fourth. 
We  confess  that  these  asserted  peculiarities  in  the  course  of  the  disease 
have  always  appeared  to  us  open  to  objections,  nor  have  we  been  able 
to  understand  why  the  leprosy  should  have  so  greatly  increased  within 
the  last  thirty  years  if  it  was  a  malady  that  was  propagated  only  by 
hereditary  transmission.     To  this  question  we  shall  again  return ;  but 
so  strong  was  the  general  belief  as  to  its  hereditary  character,  that 
various  measures  were  proposed  to  hinder  the  leper  fi:om  continuing 
his  species.     Dr.  Hjort^  who  has  ever  been  an  active  opponent  of  the 
doctrine  of  hereditary  transmission,  tells  us  that  at  least  three  measures 
have  been  discussed,  though  only  one  of  them  has  been  actually  laid 
before  the  Storthing  or  Norwegian  Parliament. 

Tbe^rs^  proposal  was  to  isolate  all  the  lepers,  by  enclosing  them  in 
asylums,  as  was  done  in  the  middle  ages. 

The  Beoond,  to  prohibit  the  marriage  of  all  lepers,  and  of  their  imme- 
diate descendants. 

The  ikird^  to  deprive  all  the  male  infants  of  leprous  parents  of  the 
power  of  continuing  their  sjiecies,  by  ligature  of  the  vasa  deferentia — 
an  operation  supposed  to  be  unattended  with  danger  to  life ! !  ! 

It  is  needless  to  observe  that  this  last  was  never  made  public,  and 
probably  was  never  seriously  entertained  by  any  sane  individual.  The 
first  proposal  was  likewise  withdrawn,  from  the  fear  of  the  enormous 
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expendiiave  tliat  woald  thereby  be  entailed  on  the  oonntiy,  if  ftajlams 
had  to  be  prepared  and  maintained  for  all  those  labouring  under 
leprosy* 

The  seoond  proposition  was,  however,  actually  laid  before  the 
Storthing  in  1854  ;  for  a  programme  of  a  law  forbidding  lepers  to 
many  was  actually  read  before  that  assembly  during  their  recent  ses- 
aiona  The  proposers  of  the  law  themselves  allowed  that  it  was  open 
to  the  most  serious  objections,  and  it  met  with  the  most  resolute  oppo- 
sition from  four  of  the  bishops  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  while  the 
other  prelates  only  submitted  to  its  introduction  on  the  grounds  of 
absolute  necessity,  and  that  no  other  more  humane  means  could  be 
thought  o£  To  the  honour  of  the  Storthing,  the  proposal  was  rejected, 
though  only  by  a  small  majority ;  but  ihe  very  fiict  of  its  having  been 
brought  forward  shows  how  implicitly  the  h^raditary  character  of  the 
disease  was  regarded  as  a  settled  question  in  the  aflKrmative. 

"Is  it,  then/'  observes  Dr.  Hjort,  '*an  established  fact— is  it  absolutdj 
proved  to  a  demonstration — that  the  spedalskhed  is  propagated  principaUj  by 
Jiereditarj  traosmission,  and  that  this  is  the  chief  cause  of  its  senous  mcrease 
within  the  last  thirty  years  on  the  western  coast  of  Norway?  and  is  it  come  to 
this,  that  we  really  nave  no  other  efficadons  means  of  arresting  the  disorder 
than  those  above  alluded  to  ? 

"  From  time  to  time,  the  relationship  to  each  other  of  many  hundred  lepers 
has  been  carefolly  investigated,  and  tne  result  has  been  that  many  of  tnem 
have  been  found  to  be  more  or  less  akin  to  each  other,  and  from  hence  the  con* 
elusion  has  been  arrived  at,  that  the  disease  was  hereditary  in  aU  those  lepers 
who  were  related  to  others  labouring  under  that  disease.  It  will  be  plain  to 
all  that  this  conclusion  does  not  rest  on  a  sound  basis,  and  that  a  malady  can 
only  be  inherited  in  one  way — viz.,  that  the  seeds  thereof  should  pass  from 
parents  to  their  children  in  a  direct  line,  while  those  persons  who  are  only  col- 
laterallv  related  cannot  inherit  disease  one  from  another. 

"When  both  parents  and  children  become  leprous  at  the  same  time,  we  may 
reasonably  conclude  that  the  children  have  not  received  the  disease  from  then: 
parents,  but  thai  the  malady  has  arisen,  in  both  parties,  from  external  causes 
common  to  both.  To  prove  that  the  children  have  inherited  the  disease  from 
their  parents,  we  must  be  able  to  show  that  the  parents  were  affected  with 
spedalskhed  at  the  time  of  the  procreation  of  these  children."  (p.  654.) 

Dr.  Hjort  thus  contests  the  accuracy  of  Boeck  and  Daneilssen's  con- 
clusions relative  to  the  hereditary  character  of  the  disease.  These 
authors  had  expressed  themselves  so  positively  on  this  subject  in  their 
joint  work  on  spedalskhed,  that  it  seemed  in  their  opinion  to  sujiersede 
all  other  causes  whatsoever.  If  spedalskhed,  however,  is  a  purely 
hereditary  disease,  it  is  singular  that  it  does  not  show  itself  in  early 
youth,  as  congenital  sypliilis  elmost  invariably  does.  It  is  only  when 
the  patient  reaches  the  period  of  puberty,  and  generally  later  than 
this,  that  the  leprosy  develops  itself.  We  may  observe  that  the 
enormous  advance  of  leprosy  during  the  last  thirty  years  in  Norway, 
cannot  be  explained  by  hereditary  transmission  alone  ;  and  indeed  tins 
theory  gives  us  no  aid  whatsoever  in  accounting  for  it«  unwonted 
increase. 

Coniagum  is  denied  both  by  Hjort  and  by  Danielssen  and  Boeck  ; 
but  Hoegh,  in  his  Beport  on  Leprosy  in  Norway  for  the  year  lSo5f 
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aeema  iaclined  to  admit  of  a  Beoondaiy  infection  throu^  the  acaros 
acabiei,  which  is  so  frequent  on  the  skins  of  lepers.  The  general  pre- 
Talence  of  cutaneous  diseases,  and  especially  of  scabies,  on  the  western 
coast  of  Norway,  has  been  remarked  by  moat  travellera ;  and  Hoegh 
soggests  that  the  cases  in  which  the  evidence  of  the  disease  b^ng 
transferred  from  patients  to  those  who  waited  upon  them  is  very  strong; 
are  possibly  to  be  accounted  for  in  this  way.  The  crusts  and  horn-like 
elevations  that  in  many  cases  of  spedalskhed  cover  the  arms  and  &ce, 
are  now  found  to  be  composed  entirely  of  the  remains  of  acari  closely 
agglutinated  together ;  and  on  removing  forcibly  these  crusts,  living 
acari  are  to  be  found  on  the  ulcerated  surfaces  beneath.  W«  must 
acknowledge  that  at  the  present  day  there  are  few  writers  acquainted 
with  the  disease  who  seem  inclined  to  admit  lOf  contagion  as  an  agent 
in  the  diffuMou  of  leprosy,  but  the  cases  brought  forward  by  Hoegh 
seem  woi*thy  of  attention. 

An  important  list  is  given  in  the  Beport  of  thirty-five  lepers,  in 
Eorde  parish,  in  the  North  Bergen  district.  In  one  family  at  Fluge- 
dal,  a  &rm  lying  nearly  2000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  there  appear  to 
be  strong  reaaona  for  suspecting  contagion.  The  fitther  had  never  had 
any  relations  afEeoted  with  leprosy ;  on  the  mother*s  side  the  disease 
was  likewise  unknown.  The  eldest  daughter,  aged  twenty-five,  asso- 
ciated with  a  leprous  girl  of  the  neighbourhood  about  eight  years 
before,  and  a  year  afterwards  became  affected  with  the  disease.  Her 
sister,  who  slept  in  the  same  bed  with  her,  has  been  a  leper  for  three 
years  and  a  half,  and  the  brother,  aged  fifteen,  has  had  the  same 
malady  for  two  yeavs.  None  of  the  members  of  this  family  had  suf- 
fered much  from  cold  or  insufficient  food.  Finally,  the  mother  became 
affected  about  nine  months  before  she  was  seen  by  Dr.  Hoegh.  All 
the  family  were  affected  with  itch  to  a  great  degree.  Such  a  case  does 
not  necessarily  imply  contagion  ;  the  external  cirenmstances  may  have 
changed,  which  influence  the  development  of  the  disease. 

To  these  external  cirenmstances  we  beg  leave  now  to  call  the  reader'a 
attention. 

"After  haviuff  thus  duly  considered  the  grounds,"  sajrs  Dr.  Hjort,  '^upon 
which  is  baaed  toe  general  opinion  that  the  spedalskhed,  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances,  is  propagated  and  spread  by  trausmission  from  generation  to 
ffenemtion;  and  after  Daviug,  we  trust,  shown  that  the  extermu  causes  have 
been  entirely  passed  over,  under  the  infiuence  of  this  theory,  I  shall  now  state 
a  few  facts  which,  in  our  opinion,  are  directly  contradictory  to  this  popular 
belief.  The  attempt  to  eiipmin  by  its  hereditary  character  the  enormous 
increase  of  spedabkned  on  the  west  coast  of  Norway  during  the  last  thirty 
yearsi  cannot  be  anything  but  a  failure.  The  tendency  tovhereditaiy  transmis* 
sion  may  be  believea  to  m  at  all  times  present  in  an  equal  degree,  imd  it  may 
therefore  be  concluded  that  it  will  produce  at  all  times  a  regular  increase  of  the 
malady.  The  leprosy,  however,  had  for  centuries  remained  on  our  west  coast 
in  nearly  the  same  condition  till  within  the  last  twenty  years  or  so ;  it  has 
suddenly  increased,  and  this  increase  has  been  in  so  enormous  a  proportion  (60 
per  cent,  in  sixteen  years)  that  it  cannot  depend  upon  causes  which  nave  always 
oeen  in  operation,  but  the  cause  must  be  soudit  for  in  some  fresh  inflnenoe^- 
either  unon  the  disease  or  on  the  inhabitants.  I  Mieve  that  this  influence— 
this  fresh  and  powerful  cause  of  the  malady— exists  in  the  great  sea  flshedMi 
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'whicli,  within  the  last  thirty  jeais,  have  been  so  greatlj  extended  on  onr  coasts, 
and  exacily  on  those  parts  of  the  coast  where  the  spedalakhed  is  the  most  pre- 
valent. That  the  sea  fisheries  and  the  mode  of  Ufe  consequent  on  this  pnrsnit 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful,  if  not  the  most  important  eause,  of  the  spread  of 
this  disease,  may  be  presumed  also  from  the  information  we  have  obtained  from 
other  ooantries.  In  the  last  century  there  were  large  herring  fisheries  on  the 
€oast  of  fiohuslan  (Sweden),  and  at  that  time  sp^dalskhed  was  exceedinglj 
common  in  that  district ;  but  after  the  herring  shoals  in  1807  left  the  coast  oi 
Bohuslan,  and  showed  themselves  on  the  Ben;en  side  of  the  country,  the 
leprosy  almost  entirely  ceased  on  the  coast  of  Sweden,  so  that  in  1837,  when 
I  visited  the  hospital  at  UddevoUa,  there  was  hardly  a  single  leper  to  be  found 
there.  The  disease,  however,  accompanied  the  herring  shoals  to  the  Bergea 
ooast,  for  it  is  precisely  from  thi^  time  that  the  spediuskhed  has  increasea  so 
remai*kably  in  our  western  coast  districts. 

"  We  learn,  also,  from  the  Faroe  Isles,  that  the  disease  has  there  diminished, 
and  is  now  almost  unknown,  sipoe  the  great  sea  fishings  were  retiuquishedy  and 
more  attention  was  paid  to  agricultural  pnrsuits."  (p.  665.) 

The  connexion  of  spedalakhed  with  the  hardships  of  the  deep-sea 
Ashing  is  also  inaiBted  upon  by  Schleiaaer,  in  his  Medical  Beport  on 
Icehiad  (1 849).  After  noticing  the  rapid  decrease  of  the  disorder  in 
Iceland^  he  contiimes : 

"  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  remarkable  circumstance,  that  n])on  the  whole 
east  and  north  coast — ^tracts  of  oonntry  where  no  fishery  is  carried  on— very 
few  lepers  indeed  are  to  be  found,  while  one-third  of  the  whole  number  in  the 
ishmd  are  to  be  met  with  in  GuldlMinge  Syssel,  and  there  principally  in  one 
parish,  where  the  principal  fishing-stations  are  situated."  (p.  22.) 

The  extent  to  which  these  fisheries  are  carried  on  in  the  north  of 
Norway,  and  the  privation»  endured  by  the  fishermen,  are  well  set 
&>rth  by  Dr.  Danielssen  in  his  ezoellent  little  p<^alar  description  of 
the  disease  and  of  its  eauaes.  And  here  we  may  observe^  that  the 
writer  evidently  in  18^4  allows  much  more  infinenoe  to  external  causes 
than  he  was  willing  to  concede  in  1848,  though  he  has  by  no  means  as 
yet  given  up  his  doctrine  of  the  hereditary  character  of  spedalskhed, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  following  lines : 

"  When  the  spedalakhed  has  once  found  its  way  into  a  family,  it  spreads 
itself  on  every  side,  and  that  in  so  fearful  a  mode  that  no  member  of  the  family 
is  secure  from  it.  True  it  is  that  occasionally  the  disease  appears  to  have  died 
out  in  a  family,  since  two  generations  in  succession  are  occasionally  seen  to 
escu)e  the  disease ;  but  this  cessation  is  only  f^parent,  and  not  real :  it  is  but 
a  calm  followed  by  a  storm  which  breaks  out  with  tenfold  fary»  attacking  the 
third  and  fourth  generations  with  great  intensity ;  for  leprosy,  when  left  to 
itself,  never  dies  out :  it  follows  its  prey  through  successive  generations,  even 
to  the  last  scion  of  the  race.  This  hereditary  diaracter  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  internal  cause  of  spedalskhed ;  it  is  the  cause  the  most  to  be  feared  of  all ; 
for  the  disease  often  steals  unnoticed  into  a  family,  and  then  it  never  leaves 
them. 

"  I  come  now  to  the  external  causes. 

"  Spedalskhed  is  essentially  a  disease  of  the  sea  coast,  and  if  it  appear  further 
inland  it  is  to  be  observed  alooff  the  course  of  rivers,  or  on  the  borders  of  lakes^ 
in  our  own  country  the  great  localities  for  the  disease  are  the  deep  fiords  and 
islands  that  are  found  on  our  western  coast,  and  which  give  to  that  coast  its 
pecuhar  character.  The  larger  of  these  islands  are  deeply  intersected  by  the 
ocean^  forming  inlets  and  bays,  while  the  fiords  run  up  lor  many  miles  inland. 
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and  form  a  number  of  seoondarj  inleU,  aronnd  vhich  the  population  of  our 
western  coast,  which  is  chiefly  engaged  in  fishing,  has  located  itself.  Tlie  air 
on  the  banks  of  these  fiords  is  damp,  and  constantly  loaded  with  sea-fo|p; 
throughout  the  whole  winter  the  cold  is  intense,  and  in  the  deeper  inlets  mist 
obscures  the  atmosphere  to  an  extraordinaiy  d^ree.  In  autumn,  the  sea-fogs 
(kavskaadda)  appear  in  the  narrower  fiords,  and  often  remain  there  for  many 
months.  The  ground  is  occasionally  day,  and  always  everywhere  swampy ; 
but  in  very  few  places  are  an^  beds  of  saiul  obsenred.  Stagnant  waters,  espe- 
cially as  swamps,  are  exoeedinglT  common,  and  the  drinking  water  is  in  many 
places  exceedingly  hard,  and  in  dry  summers  and  hard  winters  it  b  scarcely 
potable.  Often,  when  staying  on  some  of  the  smaller  blands,  have  I  been 
obliged  to  send  for  water  the  distance  of  a  Norwegian  mile  (seven  i^lish 
miles),  for  the  water  of  the  island,  though  generally  used  by  the  inhabitimts, 
was  to  me  perfectly  intolerable/'  (p.  9.) 

In  spite  of  the  abondanoe  of  water  in  most  parts  of  Norway,  we 
rarely  see  the  attention  paid  to  obtaining  a  good  sapplj  of  water  that 
ifl  observable  in  Switzerland  or  in  the  Tyrol. 

The  dwellinga  of  the  people  are  in  general  small,  and  the  windows 
of  the  most  diminutive  siza  The  price  of  glass  in  Norway  is  very 
high,  and,  althongb  wood  is  plentiful  and  building  extremely  cheap, 
the  large  expenditure  for  glass  prevents,  perhaps,  the  dwelling-rooms 
being  made  of  large  size.  Moreover,  the  windows  are  almost  always  nailed 
down,  so  that  they  are  never  opened  throughout  the  year,  and  thus  the 
bouse  is  not  aired,  nor  the  floor  swept,  for  the  sjjaee  of  a  twelvemonth. 
In  many  cottages  additional  warmth  is  provided  by  a  dog,  and  perhaps 
also  a  pig,  which  inhabits  the  chamber  where  the  family  cooks  and 
sleeps,  and  contributes  still  more  to  poison  the  atmosphere. 

Pr.  Danielssen  insists  much  upon  the  misery  and  cold  endured  by 
the  girls  and  boys  when  tending  cattle  on  the  mountain  pastures  during 
spring  and  autumn.  This  period  of  the  Norwegian  peasant's  life,  from 
the  tenth  to  the  sixteenth  year,  is  one  nndonbtedlj  of  peculiar  hard- 
ship. The  children  are  wretchedly  clothed,  and  for  months  together 
they  go  barefoot  amid  the  melting  snows  of  the  upland  pastures,  as 
they  follow  the  receding  snow  wreaths  for  the  sake  of  the  fresh  grass 
that  springs  up  immediately  on  their  disappearance.  Tho  period  for 
'  herding*  the  flocks  on  the  mountain  pastures  is  from  the  middle  of 
April  to  the  end  of  October,  and  during  this  period  the  boy  or  girl 
who  tends  the  cattle  is  exposed  to  the  bitter  storms  that  sweep  over 
the  great  Norwegian  plateau,  to  the  drenching  rains  of  the  summer, 
and  the  heavy  mists  of  autumn.  Barely  have  these  children  any 
change  of  raiment ;  they  often  for  weeks  together  sleep  in  clothes  that 
have  never  been  dried.  We  cannot,  however,  accept  this  as  a  direct 
cause  of  spedalskhed,  as  in  that  case  the  disease  ought  to  be  as  frequent 
on  the  east  side  of  the  plateau  as  in  the  fiords  that  intersect  it  on  the 
west.  Nor  has  anything  occurred  of  late  years  in  respect  to  this  mode 
of  life  to  account  for  the  sudden  increase  of  the  leprosy  on  the  western 
coast ;  the  cattle  have  been  driven  up  to  the  *  saetera*  from  time  imme* 
morial,  and  the  same  hardships  have  been  endured  by  the  children  who 
tended  them.  Of  the  uncleanly  habits  of  the  Norwegian  peasantry 
we  shall  allow  Dr.  DanieUsen  to  speak,  and  from  personal  observation 
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W6  can  most  fally  oonfirm  all  tbat  he  aajs,  with  the  addition,  however, 
that  these  habits  are  not  confined  to  those  localities  where  spedalakhed 
is  to  be  found. 

"UndeaDliness  is  one  of  the  most  offenBiYe  faults  of  our  maritime  popula- 
tion, and  it  seems  to  penrade  eTcxything.  Not  onlv  is  it  to  be  met  with  in  the 
houses,  but  the  domestic  utensils,  the  clothes,  ana  the  bodies  of  the  people 
themsdyes,  are  covered  with  fOlth.  In  the  narrow,  unventilated  chamber  wh^re 
the  whole  family  lodge — ^where  they  eat  and  sleep,  and  cook  all  their  victuab, 
and  dry  their  damp  ^ments — the  amount  of  dirt  is,  in  many  pkces,  almost 
incredible.  Barely  is  the  floor  swept,  and  weeks  and  months  may  pass  without 
its  being  washed.  The  clothes  in  daily  use,  the  trousers,  slurt,  and  drawers, 
which  are  always  of  woollen,  are  rarely;  if  ever,  cleaned :  the  dirt  dries  upon 
them,  and  increases  day  by  day.  And  with  regard  to  tlie  body  itself,  the  race 
and  hands  are  washed  pernaps  twice  a  week,  and  the  feet  twice  in  the  year; 
but  the  rest  of  the  body  is  untouched  by  water  from  infancy  to  the  extreme  of 
old  age."  (p.  13.) 

We  have  already  briefly  alluded  to  the  extension  of  the  winter  sea- 
fisheries  as  the  probable  cause  of  the  increase  of  spedalskhed.  The 
sufferings  and  hardships  of  the  fishermen  at  this  inclement  season  of 
the  year  are  well  depicted  by  Dr.  Danielssen : 

"I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity^  of  referrinff  more  at  length  to  the  great 
sea  fisheries  which  take  place  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  this  because  the 
mode  of  life  of  those  engaged  in  these  labours  has  no  little  influence  in  the 

groduction  of  various  maladies,  and  of  leprosv  in  particular.  The  sprioff 
erring  fishery  commences  in  the  beginning^  of  the  month  of  January,  ana 
usually  lasts  till  the  end  of  March.  During  this  the  very  hardest  period 
of  our  northern  winter,  a  great  number  of  men  assemble  at  the  so-called 
fishing-places  {Jlskevaer),  in  tne  vicinity  of  the  localities  where  the  herrings  are 
found.  So  far  from  suitable  buildings  being  provided  in  these  places  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  fishermen,  there  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  greatest  possible 
deficiency  of  proper  dwellings,  so  that  many,  in  this  inclement  season,  are 
forced  to  spend  the  night  on  the  bare  ground,  under  an  upturned  boat,  or  under 
a  sail  set  up  as  a  tent.  In  the  few  '  lodgjes'  that  are  to  be  obtained,  they  have 
indeed  a  roof  over  their  heads,  but  nothing  more.  In  one  small  hut  a  great 
number  of  men  are  packed  together,  hing  side  by  side  upon  the  floor,  and 
many  sleeping  in  their  wet  clothes.  After  the  lapse  of  a  lew  hours  the  con- 
densed vapour  drops  from  the  roof  and  walls,  and  the  air  is  so  filled  with 
steam  and  the  exhalations  from  so  many  individuals  that  it  is  hardly  fit  for  the 
purposes  of  respiration.  It  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  clothes  can  be 
dried  in  such  places,  and,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  cleanliness  is  totally 
neglected.  Of  late  years,  some  old  vessels  have  been  fitted  up  as  'lodges,'  but 
with  no  better  result,  as  they  arc  over-crowded,  like  the  huts.  Tlie  fishermen 
spend  the  greater  part  of  the  dav  on  the  sea,  exposed  to  cold  and  sleet,  and 
often  half  frozen  in  their  boats.  On  coming  ashore  they  are  too  apt  to  have 
recourse  to  ardent  spirits,  in  the  Lope  of  regaining  the  animal  warmth  they 
have  lost. 

"The  summer  and  autumn  herring  fisheries  occur  at  a  more  favourable  period 
of  the  year,  so  that  the  men  are  not  exposed  to  such  severe  hardships." 

But  it  is  in  the  great  winter  cod  fisheries  on  the  Loffoden  Isles  that 
the  Norwegian  peasant  endures  the  greatest  sufferings.  The  cod 
fishery  around  these  desolate  islands  commences  with  the  month  of 
February,  and  lasts  till  the  middle  of  April.  At  this  period  not  loss 
than  three  thousand  five  hundred  boats,  each  with  six  men,  assemble 
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at  the  fiBbuig-«fcatioBs  on  the  Loffi^den.  The  few  traTellen  who  hav# 
Tisited  these  ides  have  heen  struck  with  their  hideous  desolation,  evea 
in  the  midst  of  summer ;  but  their  aspect  in  winter,  in  that  far 
northern  latitude,  beyond  the  Arctic  circle,  has  been  witnessed  by  few 
but  the  hardy  fishermen  themselves.  Of  late  years^  as  we  learn  from. 
Hoegh*s  Report,  mnch  smaller  boats  have  been  used  for  the  purpose 
than  beforehand  the  consequences  hare  been  most  disastrous  to  the  health 
of  the  crews,  however  profitable  such  a  change  may  have  becm  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view.  In  these  small  boats  they  make  their  winter's 
voyage  to  the  LofiToden,  crossing  the  deep  fiords,  and  buffeting  with 
the  waves,  till  they  reach  their  destined  station,  and  many  boats*  crews 
have  never  had  dry  clothes  to  put  on  from  the  day  they  left  their 
homes  till  their  arrival  in  the  Lofibd«ns — a  voyage  often  occupying 
two  to  three  weeks. 

"This  enormous  body  of  men  thus  collected  on  islands  almost  uninhabited 
at  other  periods  of  the  year,  are  necessitated  to  accept  of  such  acoommodation 
as  they  can  cet,  if  tliey  do  not  choose  to  lie  on  tlie  hare  ground  in  the  open  air, 
^^d  yet,  from  the  greediness  of  the  landlords,  the  Imiges  are  of  the  most 
miserable  character.  A  lodse  (logisbod)  is  about  eight  or  nine  ells  in  leugth, 
seven  to  eight  ells  in  breadth,  aud  three  and  a  half  or  four  ells  in  heiglit.  The 
lioor  is  of  earth,  aud  the  beds  are  of  boards  laid  along  the  walls,  and  accom- 
modating, if  we  can  so  use  the  term,  not  less  than  twenty  men  in  each  lodge. 
In  the  centre  of  the  floor  is  a  species  of  hearth,  formed  of  stones,  with  slabs 
on  the  sides  to  prevent  the  fire  from  falling  out.  There  is  no  chimney,  but 
merely  a  hole  in  the  roof  to  allow  the  smoke  to  escape.  In  this  contracted 
space  these  twenty  men  cook,  and  cat,  and  sleep,  and  ary  their  clothes.  Clean- 
hness  is  never  thought  of,  the  floor  is  never  swept,  but  all  sorts  of  filth  are 
allowed  to  accumulate  upon  it."  (p.  15.) 

Of  the  iusufiScient  food  of  the  peasantry  at  all  times  it  is  unneces- 
sary here  to  speak ;  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  make  another  short 
extract  from  Dr.  Danielssen*s  admirable  little  pamphlet,  relative  to  the 
mode  of  preparing  fish,  especially  herrings,  which  form  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  daily  nourishment  of  the  maritime  population  : 

"  Herrings  are  generally  used  in  a  salted  state,  rarely,  if  ever,  m  they  eaten 
fresh.  But  the  greater  part  of  these  salted  herrings  are  exoeedingly  lU  pre- 
pared for  the  table.  The  peasant  of  the  western  coast  Ib  so  little  delicate 
about  this  article  of  food,  which  forms  so  lar^e  a  proportion  of  his  daily  ^  :ia- 
tenance,  that  he  often  devours  the  herring  m  a  putrid  state.  Where  the 
herring  fishery  happens  to  be  in  localities  where  assistance  is  not  at  hand,  such 
as  is  often  the  case  to  the  north  of  Bergen,  a  large  number  of  the  herrincs  are 
thrown  on  shore,  and  are  left  there  for  many  days  waiting  for  purchasers.  Should 
these  not  appear,  or  should  they  refuse  to  take  the  fish  on  the  ground  of  their 
beixig  old  and  stale,  the  peasant  then  appropriates  them  to  his  own  use,  and, 
adding  a  small  quantity  of  salt  to  the  half-rotten  herrings,  he  conveys  them 
home.  After  the  lapse  of  some  weeks  these  herrings  are,  in  a  maimer,  pickled— 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  sour  (half  rotten),  and  then  they  become  the  daOj  food 
of  the  whole  family.  Each  week  until  they  are  consumed  they  become  more 
and  more  decayed,  but  nevertheless  the  nauseous  food  is  eaten  till  not  a  herring 
is  left.  Kay,  so  constant  is  this  hateful  custom  among  the  peasantry,  that  they 
will  not  touch  fresh  fish,  but  prefer  to  leave  it  for  some  days,  until  incipient 
decay  gives  it  a  zest  for  their  coarse  palates."  (p.  16.) 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Norway,  as  we  can  vouch  &om  peraonal 
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experience,  the  food  of  the  peasantry,  and  even  of  the  better  classes, 
is  fax  from  good ;  and  on  t^e  west  coast,  especially  in  those  districts 
where  leprosy  prevails,  it  is  unequivocally  bad.  Flesh  meat  is  rai^ly, 
if  ever,  tasted  by  the  Norwegian  peasant,  except  it  be  in  a  salted  state, 
and  it  is  the  pride  of  the  Norwegian  peasant  to  accumulate  hams  and 
flitches,  and  odier  salted  meat,  which  he  hangs  up,  year  after  year,  in 
his  dwelling-house,  as  evidences  of  his  wealth. 

The  &ctB  that  we  have  brought  forward  relative  to  the  fisheries  on 
the  western  coast,  and  i^e  simultaneous  increase  of  leprosy  with  their 
augmentation  within  the  last  thirty  years,  will  perhi^  be  regarded  by 
many  of  our  readers  as  admitting  of  considerable  doubt  as  to  the 
influence  of  these  fisheries  in  spreading  the  malady  alluded  to.  That 
it  has  fearfully  increased  of  late  cannot,  we  think,  be  denied  ;  but  it 
may  be  that  the  causes  of  its  additional  virulence  lie  deeper  than  those 
that  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out.  Under  any  circumstances,  we 
must  regard  the  exclusive  heteditary  theory  as  untenable,  even  though 
supported  by  the  great  authorities  of  Danielssen  and  Boeck. 

Since  the  foregoing  pages  were  written,  we  have  received  the  Beport 
of  the  discusnbn  in.  the  Medical  Society  of  Ohristiania  on  the  project 
of  a  law  to  prafvent  the  marriage  of  those  aflftxrted  with  leprosy, 
jllthongh  this  proposed  law  had  been  rejected  by  the  Storthing  ill 
1854,  it  was  still  the  opinion  of  the  Royal  Commission  that  it  should 
be  again  brought  forward,  and  in  all  probability  it  would  have  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  Storthing  now  sitting,  had  it  not  been  for.  the  dis- 
cussion here  reported.  The  arguments  on  either  side  seem  to 
have  been  carried  on  with  great  spirit,  occasionally,  perhaps,  with  a 
little  too  much  of  personal  feeling;  and  the  care  and  attention 
devoted  to  the  subject  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  the  discussion 
was  continued  almost  weekly  for  upwards  of  four  months.  The  whole 
subject  of  the  management  of  lepei*s,  both  sanitaiy  and  parochial, 
seems  to  have  been  £drly  considered ;  but  the  discussion  seems  to  have 
originated  in  the  wish  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  CommiBsion  to 
defend  their  cause  against  the  attack  made  upon  them  by  Dr.  Hjort  in 
the  paper  noticed  in  the  forgoing  pages.  It  will  not  be  possible  for 
us  to  detail  in  the  compass  of  a  page  or  two  the  various  arguments 
employed  by  the  assailing  or  defending  party ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
although  at  first  Dr.  Hjort  seemed  to  stand  almost  alone  in  his  views, 
yet  his  able  defence  was  powerfully  seconded  by  l^berg,  Preus,  and 
others^  and,  in  the  end,  Professor  Faye  announced  that  the  Commission 
would  not,  after  what  had  pa&sed,  recommend  the  Qovemment  to 
bring  the  law  again  before  the  Storthing. 

With  r^;ard  to  the  law  itself^  thera  will,  we  think,  be  but  one 
opinion  among  oi|r  readers — ^viz^  that  it  is  a  retrograde  enactment  un- 
worthy of  the  present  day,  and  most  unlooked-for  in  a  country  such 
as  Norway,  where  the  rights  and  personal  liberty  of  all  are  so  uniformly 
respected.  We  should  not  have  expected  such  a  measure  from  the 
most  despotic  government  in  Europa  Bad  as  the  proposal  seems,  it 
is  tendered  still  worse  when  we  reflect  that  the  very  grounds  on  which. 
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it  rests — ^vis.,  the  hereditary  character  of  spedalskhed— are  open  to 
serious  doubt.  Not  only  is  this  a  doubtftd  doctrine,  but  the  arguments 
of  Dr.  Hjort  and  others  go  far  to  proTe  that  this  opinion  is  actually 
Mae  and  illusory.  Even  if  it  were  true,  it  would  still  be  a  question 
whether  the  Government  is  justified  in  thus  depriving  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  community  of  their  civil  rights.  The  law  against  the 
marriage  of  lepers  would  directly  affect  at  least  two  thousand  indi- 
viduals— ^for  that  is  the  present  number  of  lepers  in  Norway — while 
indirectly  it  would  invade  the  civil  rights  and  liberties  of  at  least  seven 
thousand  persons  more.  As  to  its  efficacy,  a  law  prohibiting  the  mar- 
riage of  lepers  has  existed  in  Iceland  for  the  last  ninety  or  one  hundred 
years,  and  yet  within  the  last  twenty  years  the  malady  is  on  the 
increase.  The  advocates  of  the  BOl  say  that  this,  no  doubt,  is  in  con- 
sequence of  the  provisions  of  this  law  not  being  carried  into  effect ; 
but  what  guarantee  have  we  that  an  ordinance  so  rigorous,  so  repug- 
nant to  the  spirit  of  liberty  inherent  in  every  Northman's  breast,  would 
be  better  observed  in  Norway) 

The  observations  of  Heyerdahl  bear  strongly  on  the  point 
alluded  to : 

"  It  appears  to  me,"  be  remarks,  "  that  the  medical  committee  has,  by  its 
proposea  prohibitory  law,  enlisted  itself  too  far  on  the  side  of  the  Goyernment, 
wituout  taking  sumdently  into  consideration  the  rights  of  the  lepers  them- 
selves as  the  other  interested  party.  The  project  of  the  law  is  based  solely 
and  entirely  on  the  hereditary  character  of  the  malady  ss  the  principal  source 
from  whence  the  dborder  is  Spread  throughout  the  land.  Upon  this  question 
of  hereditary  transmission  the  law  must  stand  or  fall.  No  one,  indeed,  doubts 
that  the  disease  may  be  inherited ;  but  what  must  be  proved  is,  that  the  disease 
IB  inherited  to  such  an  extent  as  to  exclude,  in  a  ^^reat  measure,  the  influence 
of  other  causes  (such  as  contagion,  or  external  circumstances).  The  medical 
committee  has,  indeed,  shown  a  certain  probabilitv  in  favour  of  their  assertions, 
but  I  cannot  admit  tliat  their  tables  exhibit  the  liighest  degree  of  probability 
in  their  favour.  But  the  utmost  possible  proof  is,  in  my  opinion,  required — 
najr,  is  to  be  demanded — by  the  leper,  before  a  law  is  passed  which  makes  so 
serious  an  inroad  on  Ills  personal  liberty.  If  the  leper  had  belonged  to  the 
privileged  and  educated  classes  of  society,  the  medical  committee  would  never 
have  dared  to  propose  such  a  law  against  their  rights  upon  so  slender  a  founda- 
tion. But  the  leper  is  not  one  of  tiie  educated  class— ais  voice  has  not,  there- 
fore, been  heard :  in  all  probability  he  scarcely  knows  the  projects  that  are 
being  hatched  against  him."  (p.  64.) 

In  Norway,  during  the  last  two  or  three  years,  much  has  been  done 
to  improve  the  condition  of  another  class  of  patients — viz.,  those 
afflicted  with  mental  disease.  A  magnificent  asylum  has  recently  been 
constructed  for  them  at  Gaustad,  near  Christiania,  while  for  the  lepers 
much  remains  to  be  accomplished. 

"  Up  to  this  time,"  observes  Dr.  Hjort,  "  the  lepers  in  Norway  have  not 
been  persecuted  or  ill  treated,  as  was  too  often  the  case  in  the  midifie  ages,  but 
for  hundreds  of  years  they  were  almost  totally  neglected,  until  within  Uie  last 
few  years,  when  the  Government  and  the  Storthing  recognised  their  claims,  and 
agreed  to  erect  hospitals  and  asylums  for  their  use.  Shall  wc,  then,  at  the 
present  day,  continue  this  work  of  benevolence,  or  shall  we  hare  to  recur  to 
tlie  practices  of  the  middle  ages  F  Shall  we,  with  reference  to  these  unfortu- 
nate individuals,  follow  the  course  that  we  have  adopted  towards  the  felon  and 
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the  lunatic,  or  shall  we  revert  to  the  barbarism  of  mediievBl  times  ?  This  is 
the  real  question  before  the  Medical  Society.  Other  countries  have  shown  us 
how  to  treat  the  lunatic  and  the  felon,  and  we  have  readily  followed  their 
example.  We  have  no  precedents  to  guide  us  in  the  treatment  of  the  leper, 
but  it  Providence  has  placed  this  disease  in  an  especial  degree  in  our  country,  it 
becomes  us  to  see  if  we  have  received  this  infliction  in  a  i)ropcr  spirit — ^in  a 
spirit  consonant  with  the  enb'ghtened  views  of  the  age.  Since  spedalskhed  is 
a  Norwegian  maladj,  the  Norwegian  medical  practitioners  are,  in  an  especial 
manner,  called  upon  to  study  its  symptoms,  and  seek  out  the  means  of  cure. 
The  disease  ia  one  link  in  the  great  chain  of  dyserasic  maladies,  and  by  ascer- 
taining its  true  character  we  throw  light  on  all  other  cognate  disorders." 
(p.  78.) 

At  the  meeting  of  tbe  1st  of  April,  1857,  Egeberg  stated  that 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  the  local  caasea  of  apedalskhed 
might  be  removed  if  the  people  were  prot)erl7  instmcted,  by  an  intelli- 
gent medical  man,  in  better  hygienic  and  sanitary  prindplea.  Egeberg 
announced  that  he  had  already  obtained  a  sum  of  1600  specie  dollars 
for  the  purpose,  and  that  Candidat.  Medicin.  Bidenkap  had  undertaken 
the  task  for  the  next  two  years.  In  all  probability,  at  the  end  of 
that  period  a  very  interesting  report  may  be  expected  from  the  above- 
named  gentleman. 

Dr.  Hoegh  supplies  us  with  a  brief  account  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  lepers  were  enumerated  in  1856.  The  district  physicians  called 
together  the  Commissioners  of  Health,  and  required  them  to  make  up 
a  list  of  the  lepers  in  their  separate  divisions,  and  to  hand  them  to  the 
district  physician.  The  total  number  of  the  lepers  in  1856  was  2000, 
while  in  1853  they  were  1647,  and  consequently  there  was  an  increase 
of  354.  In  1853,  however,  the  census  was  incompleta  By  comparing 
the  Usts  of  1853  with  those  of  1856,  it  is  plainly  seen  that  this  increase 
18  only  an  apparent  one.  In  reality  it  seems  that  in  1856  there  were 
fewer  lepers  by  74  individuals  thiix  in  1853.  In  North  Troiidhjems 
district  there  were  18  more  than  in  1853 ;  in  Christiania  AnU  (or  dis- 
trict) there  were  none  in  1853,  but  12  in  1856  ;  but  out  of  these  only- 
two  were  fresh  cases.  The  proportion  of  the  sexes  afflicted  was  as  50*2 
of  the  males  to  49*8  females ;  but  this  proportion  did  not  hold  good 
over  the  whole  country.  To  the  north  of  Homsdals  AnU  the  males 
were  in  excess,  especially  in  Finmark,  where,  however,  the  total  number 
of  lepers  was  but  small.  The  excess  of  male  lepers  over  females  was 
most  marked  in  Upper  Trondhjems^lm^,  where  undoubtedly  the  highest 
degree  of  cultivation  exists,  and  where  the  lot  of  the  female  is  less  hard 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Norway.  To  tbe  south  of  Romsdab  AnU  we 
have  an  excess  of  females,  and  Hoegh  believes  that  the  proportion 
depends  much  on  the  amount  of  labour  and  privation  undergone  by 
the  female  sex  in  the  various  districts. 

Although  the  malady  chiefly  prevails  in  those  districts  on  tbe  west 
coasts  where  the  greatest  amount  of  misery  and  dirt  are  known  to 
exist,  still  there  are  many  valleys  where  no  lepers  are  to  bo  found,  and 
yet  which  exceed  all  others  in  the  poverty  and  filthy  habits  of  the 
inhabitants.  It  seems,  too,  that  several  persons  have  become  aflfected 
with  leprosy  who  have  removed  from  inland  districts  to  the  western 
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coast  In  siich  cases  hereditaiy  tnrasmisBion  could  not  possibly  have 
produced  the  disease.  In  the  enumeration  of  cases  aboiFe  r^erred  to, 
it  seems  to  us  an  importont  omission  that  no  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  question  whether  those  affected  with  leprosy  have  been  much 
exposed  to  privation^  especially  to  the  severe  sufferings  endured  in  the 
winter  cod  fishery  at  the  Iioffi)dens.  Perhaps  this  may  serve  to  explain 
many  of  the  apparent  discrepancies.  It  is  evident  that  the  privations 
end\ired  in  herciing  cattle  on  the  mountain  pastures  cannot  be  r^^arded 
as  a  sufficient  cause,  or  the  malady  would  prevail  on  the  eastem  side  of 
the  great  Norwegian  plateau  as  well  as  on  the  west.  If  the  malady 
spread  by  inheritance  alone,  how  has  it  died  out  within  the  memory  of 
man  on  the  western  coast  of  Sweden  (Bohnslan)  1  The  fiunilies  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  were  le]MOU8  there  are  still 
upon  the  Gpot,  but  the  spedal^hed  has  disappeared.  Holmsen,  in  his 
Keport,  mentioDs  several  places  which  he  considers  to  be  '*  foci**  of 
leprosy,  where  the  disease  has  shown  itself — ^baa  increased — and  then 
gradually  died  out  again,  while  the  same  fitmilies  continued  to  occupy 
the  land. 

The  conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived  after  an  attentive  perusal 
of  this  interesting  Beport,  may  be  summed  up  as  foUows : 

1.  That  a  decided  increase  of  the  disease  hais  taken  plaoe  in  Norway 
during  the  last  tfairfy  years. 

2.  That  hereditary  transmission  will  not  account  for  this  increase. 

3.  That  the  data  hitherto  obtained  are  insufficient ;  that  the  hygienic 
condition  of  the  people  must  be  more  accurately  studied,  and  the  rela- 
tions between  suflfecings  at  the  winter  fisheries^  or  in  herding  cattle  on 
the  mountains,  and  tl^  prevalence  of  leprosy,  must  be  accurately  laid 
down. 

4.  That  the  prooft  of  the  hereditaiy  character  of  the  disease  are 
quite  insuffideDt  to  justify  such  a  restraint  on  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  as  is  contemplated  by  the  proposed  law  against  the  marriage  of 
lepers. 

5.  That  the  project  of  compelling  all  the  lepers  in  Norway  to  enter 
asylums  built  and  maintained  for  that  purpose^  would  be  a  atill  more 
direct  infringing  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  than  the  aforesaid  law 
against  the  marriage  of  lepers,  while  at  the  same  time  it  would 
virtually  enforce  the  latter  proposal  by  incarcerating  the  leper  for  life, 
and  depriving  him  of  all  chance  of  entering  into  the  married  state. 


Rbvijew  v. 

1.  Official  Army  Regtater  for  1856.  Published  by  order  of  the  8eer»> 
tary  at  War,  in  compliance  with  the  Besolution  of  the  Senate  of 
December  13th,  1815,  and  Eesolutions  of  the  House  of  JEtepvesenta- 
tives,  dated  February  1st,  1830,  and  August  30tb,  1842. — WoMng- 
Um,  1856.     8vo.    pp.  56. 

2.  StcUistiotd  Beport  of  the  Sickness  omd  MorUHUy  of  ^  Army  of  the 

United  Statm,  compiled  from  the  Records  of  ^e  Surgeon-GeneroTe 
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Office  ;  mikraoutg  a  period  ef  dkeUen  Tears,  from  Jammary,  1839, 
to  JoamoErg^  1855.  Prepared  tuider  the  directiQiii  of  Brigadier- 
€(enenJ  Thmttas  Lawson,  Smgeon-CreneTal,  United  States  Army. 
By  RiCHABO  H.  OoouDGS,  ILD.,  AaBdatant-Sargeon  U.S,  Army. 
—WmiwugUmy  1856.     4to.    pp.  703. 

3.  Report  on  the  Yited  Statiities  of  the  Untied  StateSy  mctde  to  the  Ifutual 
Life  iTieuranee  Company,  of  New  York.  By  James  Wtnke,  M.D.^ 
kc, — New  York  and  London,  1857.     4to.    pp.  214. 

This,  we  believe,  is  tlie  first  time  tbat  an  army-list  baa  appeared  in 
tbe  heading  of  an  article  in  this  Beview.  Thie  titles  of  the  works 
which  follow  it  may  denote  why  it  has  had  a  place ;  and  we  beg  to 
offer  assurance  that  the  use  we  shall  make  of  it  will  be  strictly  in 
subordination  to  the  more  legitimate  professional  subjects  indicated  by 
the  latter  works.  The  few  preliminary  remarks  we  have  to  offer  we 
hope  will  not  be  considered  exceptional. 

There  is  commonly  a  decided  relation  between  the  military  force  of 
a  people  and  the  cluffacter  of  a  people  as  a  nation  :  the  one  is  more  or 
less  an  exponent  of  the  other.  There  may  be  exceptions ;  but  we 
know  of  none ;  and  oertainly  the  army  of  the  United  States  is  not 
one.  It  is,  we  think,  specially  distinctive  and  characteristic  of  that 
great  loosely-united  auid  somewhat  anomalous  republio— a  republic  so 
composite  in  its  nature ;  jealous  of  its  liberties,  yet  more  than  tolerating 
slavery ;  fmgal  in  its  expenditure,  and  yet  too  often  aUeni  appetene 
repudiating  its  obligations  j  and  with  land  in  excess,  by  all  means,  per 
foe  et  nefa»,  so  intent  on  national  and  territorial  advancement. 

From  their  Army  Begister  it  would  appear,  that  whilst  the  perma- 
nently embodied  force — ^the  regular  army  at  the  service  of  the  States 
Qovemment — ^is  only  12,698  of  all  arms,*  the  militia  of  the  several 
States  is  of  the  vast  amount  of  2,421,163;  the  £>rmer  with  a  stafl^ 
including  the  civil  departments,  not  exceeding  302,  with  only  four 
general  officers — ^viz.,  one  major-general  and  throe  brigadier-generals ; 
the  latter  with  a  staff  in  itself  numerically  equal  to  1^  whole  of  the 
standing  army,  amounting,  as  it  does,  in  general  officers,  general  staff- 
officers,  and  field  officers,  to  12,696. 

Like  our  own  army,  that  of  the  United  States  is  formed  on  the 
voluntaiy  principle,  and  is  so  recruited.  The  period  of  service  is 
limited,  and  to  five  years.  Kone  are  enlisted  under  the  age  of  eighteen, 
or  over  thirty-five  years  j  or,  as  to  height,  imder  five  feet  four  inches 
and  a  hal£  None  are  passed  without  an  examination,  the  examining 
surgeon  having  to  declare  on  his  honour  that  the  recruit  approved  is 
''  free  from  all  bodily  defects  and  mental  infirmity  any  way  disqualify- 
ing him  from  performing  the  duties  of  a  soldier."  The  number  rejected 
showH,  at  the  same  time,  the  careful  and  conscientious  manner  in  which 
the  duty  is  performed  by  the  examining  officer,  and  the  bad  descrip- 
tion of  men  who  present  themselves  for  the  service.  They  are 
described,  in  time  of  peace,  as  "  consisting  principally  of  newly-arrived 

•  Aceording  to  the  latest  information,  it  ii  now,  owing  to  the  Honnon  war  that  is 
thieatenlDg,  aqgmented  to  16.764  effBOtire  men. 
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immigrants,— of  thora  broken  down  by  bad  habits  and  diaaipationi— 
the  idle  and  improvident."  Tet,  strange  to  say,  it  was  from  such  that 
our  Qovemment,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Rci8Sia»  antho- 
rlzed  the  attempt  to  increase  our  military  force  by  foreign  levies,  even 
at  the  risk  of  inten*upting  the  firiendiy  relations  between  the  two 
countries !  Of  16,064  men  of  this  description  examined  in  1852,  the 
numbers  enlisted  were  2726,  the  numbers  rejected  13,338 ;  and  of  the 
5000  enlisted  during  the  years  1850  and  1851  more  than  two-thirds 
were  foreigners,  1484  only  being  native  Americansw  It  may  be  inte- 
resting to  the  reader  to  know  who  these  foreigners  were.  They  were 
(we  quote  firom  the  medical  statistics) : 


From  Ireland 2113 

„    England 806 

„    Scotland 126 

„    Wales 8 

„    Canada 90 

„    Nova  Scotia 19 

„    New  Brunswick     ...  13 

Total  from  Great  Britain  and 

dependencies 2675 

From  Germany 678 

..    Sweden 12 


From  Denmark 7 

„  Norway 5 

„  Holland 9 

„  Belgium 2 

„  France 49 

„  Switzerhmd 22 

„  Poland 16 

„  Hungary 19 

„  Italy 13 

„  Austria 5 

„  Spain 2 

,,  Prussia 1 

„  Finland 1 


The  reasons  assigned  for  there  being  so  large  a  proportion  of 
foreigners,  and  of  so  undesirable  a  character,  are  no  doubt  the  true 
ones — viz.,  the  large  influx  of  immigrants,  and  there  being,  as  a  general 
rule,  such  ample  remuneration  and  employment  for  mechanics  and 
labouring  men  in  the  United  States,  and  the  inducement  to  enter  the 
service  so  small,  the  pay  low,  and  the  nature  of  the  duties  arduous 
and  dangerous.  The  main  recommendations  are  those  which  tell  on 
immigrants ;  the  shortness  of  the  period  of  service,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  settling  advantageously  and  of  obtaining  land,  when  and 
where  discharged.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  recruits  from  the  native 
population  is  qualified,  it  would  seem,  by  the  time,  and  is  confined  to 
a  time  of  peace ;  in  a  time  of  war  the  difiiculty,  we  are  assured,  ends. 
Thus,  when  there  is  excitement — ^when  glory  may  be  obtained,  and 
perhaps  booty — there  is  no  want  of  Americans.  We  are  told  that  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexican  war,  as  many  as  200,000  ofiered  their 
services  to  the  President ;  and  that  in  the  war  of  1812-15  the  regiments 
were  almost  made  up  of  Americans.  This  is  a  circumstance  well 
deserving  of  record,  and  of  being  kept  in  mind. 

The  service  on  which  the  United  States  army  is  employed,  we  have 
mentioned — using  the  words  of  the  compiler  of  the  statistics — as 
*'  arduous  and  dangerous,"  even  in  peace.  It  is  eminently  so — as  much, 
or  perhaps  even  more,  than  that  of  our  army,  being  chiefly  a  service  of 
frontier  outposts,  the  migority  of  these  posts  far  from  the  abodes  of 
civilized  society,  where  they  are  deprived  of  all  its  pleasureef,  and  are 
exposed  to  various  privations  and  hardships ;  and,  when  taking  the 
field,  they  have  to  contend  with  an  ignoble  enemy,  follow  him  through 
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his  wilds,  to  endure  £Ettigaes  to  a  degree  trying  even  to  the  strongest 
constitutions ;  with  the  addition,  in  a  large  number  of  inetanoes,  of 
exposure  to  malaria  under  the  disadvantage  of  indifferent  quarters,  and 
the  disregard  too  often  of  sanitary  measures. 

The  following  table  is  instructive  as  showing  what  becomes  of  the 
recruit— or,  in  other  words,  as  showing  the  waste  of  the  army — ^the  same 
distinctions  being  observed  as  to  nationalities ;  and  we  think  fully  con- 
firming, in  the  proportion  of  deserters,  and  of  men  discharged  by 
order  and  by  court -martialy  the  repulsiveness  of  the  duties,  and  the 
indifferent  character  of  the  men : 

"Expiration  of  service  :^Ainericaiis,  649;  English,  618;  Irish,  664;  Ger- 
mans, 719 :  total,  2550. 

"By  order  of  A.  G.  0.  [Adjutant-General's  Office ?]  :—AmerieaBS,  171; 
English,  155 ;  Irish,  141 ;  Germans,  149 ;  total,  616. 

"Bv  court-martial: — ^Ainericans,  63;  English,  54;  Irish,  53;  Germans,  20; 
total,  190. 

"Disability:— Americans,  260:  English,  229;  Irish,  259;  Germans,  306; 
total,  1054. 

"Died:— Americans,  193;  English,  237;  Irish,  226;  Germans,  273; 
total,  929. 

"  Killed  accidentally :~ Americans,  15;  English,  23;  Irish,  27;  Germans, 
37 ;  total,  102. 

"  Killed  in  battle  and  died  of  wounds :— Americans,  57 ;  English,  49 ;  Irish, 
62 ;  Germans,  62 ;  total,  230. 

"  Deserted  :--Americans,  692;  English,  635;  Irish,  568;  Germans,  434; 
total,  2329." 

The  military  force  of  a  country — ^its  regular  army — may  be  viewed 
as  a  great  experiment  to  test  the  qualities  of  a  people,  or,  in  the  most 
general  sense,  the  qualities  of  man — ^his  energies  and  weaknesses, 
mental  and  bodily — ^what  he  can  endure,  and  what  he  can  accomplish, 
whether  struggling  with  his  fellow-men '  in  battle,  or  with  fatigue 
and  climate  and  the  varied  incidents  and  accidents  of  active  service. 
It  is  thus  viewed  that  the  military  service  is  specially  interesting  to 
the  medical  inquirer,  and  that  the  statistics  of  an  army  become  of 
value. 

The  territory  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  with 
its  variety  of  soil  and  climate,  extending  from  the  Atlantio  across 
the  wide  continent  of  the  Kew  World  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the 
almost  Arctic  regions  to  the  almost  tropical,  is  well  adapted  for  the 
field  of  such  an  experiment  as  that  we  have  just  alluded  to.  In 
the  work  before  us,  tolerably  in  accordance  with  the  physical  geography 
of  the  United  States,  eight  great  territorial  divisions  are  made,  with 
certain  minor  sub-divisions.  Belonging  to  the  great  divisions  are  the 
following :  1.  The  Northern  Division,  including  that  portion  of  the  States 
north  of  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude,  and  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains ;  2.  The  Middle  Division,  that  portion  between  the  thirty-fifth 
and  fortieth  parallels  of  latitude ;  3.  The  Southern  Division,  that 
between  the  thirtieth  and  thirty-fifth  degrees  of  latitude ;  and,  in 
addition  to  these,  the  five  following — viz. :  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  Oregon  and  Washington  territories— vast  tracts  newly 

42-xxi.  '5 
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aoqmred,  mostly  outlying^  and  far  tlie  greater  part  atill  in  tbe  state  of 
their  primitive  wildneas.  These  eight  principal  divisions  are  snh- 
divided  into  regions,  according  to  pecnnliar  local  or  dimatological  fea* 
tures  belonging  to  them,  likely  to  have  an  influence  on  health. 

It  is  in  these  several  divisions  and  snb-divisions  that  the  small  army 
of  the  United  States  is  located,  broken  np  into  nnmerons  detachments, 
the  nnmb^  of  Ibrts  and  stations  ooeopied  by  troops  amounting  to  as 
many  as  159.  And  of  these  very  many  ace  new^  especially  in  the 
outlying  divisions :  and  in  consequence,  the  quarters  of  the  men  are 
mostly  rude  structures  formed  of  logs ;  and  too  often,  from  the  medical 
officers  not  being  duly  consulted,  ill  placed  as  regards  heathiness  of 
situation,  ill  drained  and  ill  ventilated,  reminding  us  of  a  like  negli- 
gence in  our  own  service. 

Did  our  limits  permit,  it  would  be  desirable  to  follow  the  author  in 
his  descriptive  details;  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  briefest 
sketch.     We  shall  follow  the  arrangement  he  has  adopted. 

In  the  Korthem  Division,  the  first  region  is  the  coast  of  New 
England.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  humidity  of  its  dimate,  with 
an  average  yearly  fall  of  rain  of  about  forty-one  inches ;  for  summers 
of  moderate  heat  and  winters  of  no  great  severity,  the  mean  annual 
temperature  of  the  several  stations  being  45*9®  ;  of  spring  42 'S^  of 
summer  64*9*'^  of  autumn  49*4^  of  winter  24*4^ 

The  climate  of  New-Tork  Harbour  Region  difiers  chiefly  ftx>m  that 
of  preceding,  in  having  a  somewhat  higher  and  more  equable  tempera- 
ture throughout  the  year,  and  being  more  equable  also  in  point  of 
humidity.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  given  as  51*82° ;  that  of 
spring  as  47*84'',  of  summer  71*35'',  of  autumn  55*79^  of  winter  32-29'' ; 
and  the  mean  yeariy  quantity  of  rsin  as  43*65  inches,  divided  pretty 
equally  amongst  the  seasons,  the  least  &11  beiug  in  autumn,  even  then 
amounting  to  9*93  inches. 

West  Point,  in  this  last  r^on,  situated  on  tiie  bank  of  the  Hudson^ 
is  deserving  of  special  attention,  being  the  seat  of  the  MiHtaxy  Academy 
lor  the  professional  education  of  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States 
army.  At  the  distance  of  fifty  miles  from  the  coast,  and  surrounded 
by  hiUs  varying  in  height  from  600  to  1400  feet,  its  climate  is  some- 
what colder  than  the  corresponding  coast ;  in  otlier  respects  differing 
but  little. 

The  North  Interior  Region,  east  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the  next  in 
order,  is  so  far  removed  from  these  great  bodies  of  water  and  firom  the 
Atlantic,  as  not  to  be  influenced  by  either.  Its  chief  characteristics 
are  great  dryness  of  air  and  a  great  winter  cold,  with  a  comparatively 
high  summer  temperature,  sufficient  for  the  ripening  of  wheat  and 
Indian  corn.  Its  spring  average  temperature  is  about  37^,  its  sum- 
mer 62*4^  its  autumn  40 '6^  winter  13*8'';  that  of  the  year  38*3^ 
The  range  of  the  thermometer  is  extraordinary ;  in  summer  oflen 
above  90^,  in  winter  occasioually  so  low  that  the  mercury  fireezes : 
yet  it  is  considered  the  healthiest  of  any  part  of  the  United  States, 

The  next  region,  that  of  the  Great  Lakes,  has  its  climate  modified 
by  them,  especially  in  summer  and  winter;  by  ^ balmy  breeses"  from 
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them  at  one  aeMon,  and  hj  ooM  and  dnDiBf  blaats  fiom  tiwtr  loe- 
boand  smfiuM  in  the  other.  Takfaig  FortNia^^May  one  o£  its  sfeatkna, 
as  an  eauaa^  its  aieaii  anaaal  temperafcage  ia  47*91%  ite  «^mg 
44*83°,  its  aunDMr  68-41%  autumn  50*59°,  winter  27-81% 

One  mere  region  bdongs  to  this  dinskm,  the  North  Interi<»;  west 
of  the  Gzeat  Lakes,  lying  hetwoan  them  and  the  Boekj  Moantains 
and  north  of  the  fortieth  degree  of  ktttade.  Like  that  <^  the  region 
east  of  the  same  kkea^  it  ia  naaaikabfe  for  tiie  Hke .  peeoiiaritiee  of 
Hiwiate-  via.,  sgyerewinter^oompanrtirelyhotfrnaimeBB,  mild  antomn^ 
and  great  vicissitsdea  of  temperature^  and  alao  for  a  gmral  aahibrity. 
At  Fort  Games,  Minnesota,  in  hititnde  46''  19",  1130  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  the  awn^  yearljrtenqperatRre  i839*d0°,it8  flpnB^39*33% 
anmmer  64-94%  autnmn  42-91%  winter  10";  with  an  awtage  amraal 
fell  of  rain  of  abeat  29-48  inebes,  divided  amengvt  the  seasons  as  follows : 
in  luring  6-31  in<die%  siunmer  12-62,  antmnn  8*42,  whiter  2-13. 

Th»  seoond  great  dirision,  the  Middle  Division,  sabdivided  into 
Atlantic,  Litecior  Bsst,  and  Interior  West,  exhibte  varietj  of  dimate 
almost  as  great  as  the  ptooeding^  espeeiaUy  as  regards  tempemtnve 
and  bamiditj  of  air.  The  AUaotic  Region,  nnder  the  influenoe  of 
proximity  to  the  sea,  has  a  miUer  dimate,  one  of  less  oxtrenMs  than 
the  other  two^  and  one  ef  greater  hnmidity.  Washington  City,  in 
latitude  38''  53',  that  of  the  region  being  between  35""  and  40''  north, 
may  be  taken  as  an  ecam|de.  Its  BMan  yearly  temperature  is  56*14% 
its  spring  55*77%  its  sammer  76-33%  its  antamn  56*43%  its  winter 
86*50^.  The  mean  yearlyamoontofiain  is  41*20  inches,  whioh  is  shared 
in  a  remarkably  equal  manner  between  the  several  seasons^  ten  indies 
felling  in  each.  Snow  is  rarely  seen,  even  in  thedepthof  winter;  and 
a  vegetation  more  or  less  luxuriant,  varying  in  kind  according  to  the 
soi],  ia  conspicuous  throughout,  not  excepting  its  ''  pine  barrens  f  and 
for  the  most  part  it  abounds  in  firoit-bearing  trees — the  fig,  the  grape, 
the  i^ple,  the  pear— yet  few  of  them  attain  perfection. 

The  Middle  Interior  E^gion  East,  lying  between  the  Atlantic  slope 
and  the  Miasissii^i  riv«r,  and  witiiin  nearly  the  same  parallels  of  lati* 
tnde  as  the  last  mentioned,  is  even  more  fevonred  in  dimate,  having 
a  somewhat  lower  temperature  connected  with  its  greater  height 
(that- moderate,  above  the  level  of  the  sea),  and  its  distance  from  the 
sea,  and  also,  owing  to  the  same,  a  somewlMt  drier  atmosphere. 

The  next  region,  the  Middle  Interior  West,  lying  between  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  eastern  dope  of  the  Booky  Mountains,  and  between  the 
thirty-sixth  and  Ibrtieth  parallels  of  north  latitude^  may  for  the  most  part 
be  described  as  a  prairie  country  j  and  being  remote  finmi  the  ocean,  and 
elevated,  its  dimate  is  characteristically  continental,  mariced  by  great 
vicissitBdes  of  temperature  and  extremes  of  atmospheric  humidity  and 
dryness ;  and  this,  though  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year,  and  even 
of  the  seasons,  and  the  total  amount  of  rain,  differ  but  little  from) 
those  of  the  corresponding  Atlantic  coast.     Fort  Atkinson,  exceeding: 
2000  feet  above  the  levd  of  the  sea,  may  be  taken  as  an  example :  its- 
summer  temperature  oecasionally  readies  90^;  its  winter  odd  is  occa- 
donalljTSO  low  as  12''  bdow  zwo. 
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The  South  DiviflioD,  divided  into  South  Atlantic  Begion,  and  Soath 
Interior  Regiona,  No.  1,  Ko.  2,  all  betveen  the  parallels  of  30°  and  36** 
north  latitude,  exhibit  diffinnenoes  of  climate  according  with  the  posi- 
tion of  each.  That  of  the  Atlantic  Begion  is  a  near  approach  to  a 
tropical  climate^  being  almost  beyond  the  limits  of  frost,  admitting  ot 
the  cultivation  of  the  sugarcane.  New  Orleans  may  be  given  as  an 
example,  the  mean  yearly  temperature  of  which  is  69*86**;  its  spring 
69*94^  its  summer  82*27'',  its  autumn  70*71%  its  winter  56-53% 
with  a  loll  of  rain  of  50*90  ioches,  pretty  equally  divided  between 
the  seasons,  but  most  in  summer.  The  South  Interior  No.  1,  being 
but  little  distant  from  the  sea  and  little  elevated,  has  nearly  the  same 
climate  as  the  preceding ;  but  not  so  South  Interior  No.  2,  for  being 
more  inland  and  more  elevated,  and  in  great  part  a  prairie  oountiy,  it 
is  subject  to  greater  vicissitudes  :  thus,  at  Fort  GilMon,  in  the  Che* 
Tokee  nation,  the  thermometer  in  summer  rises  to  102%  in  winter 
fidling  to  6°,  with  a  mean  yearly  temperature  of  61** ;  that  of  its 
summer  being  79-41%  of  its  autumn  61*66%  of  its  winter  41*13% 
of  its  spring  61*66^;  with  an  average  yearly  lidl  of  rain  of  36*46 
inches. 

Florida,  a  vast  promontory  in  the  Atlantic,  washed  by  the  ever-flowing 
warm  Gulf  Stream,  lying  between  the  twenty-fourth  and  thirtieth  paral- 
lels of  latitude,  has  a  peculiar  climate,  differing  but  little  from  an  insular 
one  in  the  same  latitudes,  and  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  equability  of 
its  temperature  and  the  moisture  of  its  atmosphera  At  Fort  Dallas^ 
where  we  are  told  the  fig,  the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  citron,  '*  blossom, 
and  bear  the  year  round  *'  (''  The  year  round,"  we  infer  to  be  a 
poetical  exaggeration), — ^the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  74*66% 
of  summer  81*50%  of  autumn  76*27%  of  winter  66*58%  and  of 
spring  74*66°. 

Texas,  in  point  of  climate,  from,  the  nature  of  its  situation,  differs 
much  from  Florida,  and  accords  tolerably  with  the  Middle  South 
Division,  lying  nearly  between  the  same  parallels  of  latitude,  and,  like 
it,  extending  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  inland  prairies  and  moun- 
tainous regions.  Most  of  the  forts  occupied  by  troops  are  situated 
towards  the  fix)ntier  of  New  Mexico,  and  in  r^ons  almost  in  a  state 
of  nature.  Fort  Davis,  4700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  a 
deep  '*  canon"  of  the  mountains,  a  site  selected  for  the  purpose  of 
protection  against  the  severity  of  the  winter,  is  a  favourable  example : 
the  mean  of  its  hottest  mouth,  June,  is  77°;  of  its  coldest,  January, 
37°;  and  there  sudden  changes  of  temperature  are  not  so  common  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

New  Mexico,  one  of  the  latest  possessions  of  the  United  States,  is 
described  as  little  else  than  a  great  sterile  mountainous  desert,  imfit 
for  the  abode  of  civilized  man,  and  yet,  like  other  deserts,  having  its 
oases.  It  is  also  described  as  one  of  the  healthiest  countries  on  the 
face  of  the  globe.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  dryness  of  its  atmosphere, 
the  goodness  of  its  water,  and  exemption  from  malaria ;  those  fevers 
of  malarious  origin  which  appear  in  the  reports,  are  all  believed  to  be 
imported.     The  fall  of  rain  is  small,  varying  for  the  year,  at  diflerent 
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postsy  from  six  incbes  to  twenty.    As  might  be  expected,  the  range  of 
the  thermometer  is  great  and  the  changes  of  temperature  sadden. 

Passing  in  one  rapid  glance  from  one  side  of  the  vast  continent  to 
the  other  over  an  immense  tract,  almost  a  terra  incognita^  yet  doubtless 
about  to  become  the  seat  of  new  States— one,  indeed,  already  sprang 
up  under  the  influence  of  the  awri  eacrajamee,  another  under  that  of 
a  more  brutal  lust,  the  polygamous  principle — we  come  to  regions 
eren  more  peculiar  in  their  clhnate  than  any  that  have  yet  been  under 
our  notice. 

California  is  the  first  of  these.  Great  is  the  contrast  of  the  climate 
of  its  coast  on  the  Pacific  and  in  its  interior ;  the  one  remarkable  for 
mildness  and  equability  of  temperature^  and  for  a  humid  state  of 
atmosphere ;  the  other  for  a  high  temperature  and  a  great  range  of  the 
thermometer.  The  humid  state  of  the  coast  dimate,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred, as  the  fiill  of  rain  is  very  small,  is  connected  with  fogs,  which 
are  finequent  along  its  whole  extent.  We  shall  give  a  few  examples 
illustrative  of  the  contrast.  Forts  Tuma  and  8t.  Diego  are  nearly 
in  the  same  latitude;  the  former  in  32^  32'  north,  the  latter  in  32^  42^. 
Fort  Tuma  about  eighty  miles  from  the  sea,  St.  Diego  about  eight 
miles;  the  former  about  355  feet  above  its  level,  the  latter  140. 
The  average  spring  temperature  of  the  first  is  72*1 0%  of  its  summer 
8969,  of  its  autumn  75-69^  of  its  winter  56<80^  its  mean  yearly 
73*62°  ;  of  the  second,  the  spring  temperature  is  59*97^  the  summer 
71-26'',  the  autumn  64-43%  the  winter  52*29%  the  yearly  62% 
The  fall  of  rain  throughout  the  year  at  Tuma  is  3  -24  inches ;  at 
St.  Diego  12*20^  inchea  Fort  Tuma  has  the  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  hottest  stations  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  it  would  seem  not 
undeserved;  the  mean  of  July,  the  hottest  month,  in  1856,  is  stated 
as  follows:  at  7  a.m.  88-80%  at  2  p.h.  10812%  at  9  p.m.  9109''; 
average  daily  mean  95*36%  greatest  heat  in  the  shade  116%  least  80^ 
Monterey,  situated  on  the  beautiful  shore  of  the  bay  of  the  same 
name,  may  be  mentioned  as  another  instance  in  the  way  of  contrast. 
In  latitude  only  about  two  d^;rees  further  north,  so  equable  is  its 
temperature  that  there  is  only  a  difference  of  about  6"^  between  its 
winter  and  summer  mean  ;  its  spring  average  is  53-99%  its  summer 
58-64%  its  autumn  57-29%  its  winter  51-22%  its  annual  55*29% 
with  a  fall  of  raiu  annually  of  12-20  inches.  Other  instances  hardly 
less  striking  might  be  given,  illustrative  of  the  difference  of  climate 
experienced  in  this  region,  depending  on  position,  irrespective  of  lati- 
tude ;  but  we  must  pass  on  to  the  last  territorial  division  in  which 
there  are  military  stations — viz.,  the  Oregon  and  the  Washington  ter- 
ritories, the  limit  of  the  United  States  northward,  on  the  Pacific  side 
of  the  continent. 

Here  again,  as  far  as  the  partial  meteorological  observations  made 
in  those  little  explored  r^ions  allow  of  inference,  there  are  much  the 
same  peculiarities  of  climate  depending  on  position,  as  in  the  more 
southern ;  the  stations  on  the  coast  being  remarkable  for  equability 
of  temperature  and  humidity  of  air,  thoee  distant  from  the  coast  for 
the  reverse,  but  in  a  less  degree.     Astoria,  a  spot  of  some  celebrity, 
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one  q£  the  most  nortliem  aMxma  m  tlw  Oregon  territory,  at  the 
moaik  of  tke  Cokanfak  river,  mad  Fort  Steflaooom,  the  Bsoet  northecsL 
m  the  adjoining  Wtthington  territory,  may  be  rrfened  to  as  exam- 
ples. Both  are  djatiaiguiebod  finr  equabiiity  aad  eoolneee  of  eeawoiifi^ 
aad  a  snffieieney  of  ain.  The  mean  smnmer  heat  of  the  first  is  given 
at  61 -58^  of  the  aeeond  ae  6S-39'' ;  the  mean  winter  tempetatare  of 
the  Ibrmer  aa  42^45^  of  the  latter  as  39«dQ<';  with  a  yearly  &U  of 
nan  of  51*75  inohca  These  are  oondatioBs  of  cHmate  &voiinble  to 
the  grasses  and  green  crops,  rather  than  to  the  cereals  and  fruit-bearing 
trees,  the  heat  of  ^itrrr***'  not  being  enficient  £aat  the  ripening  of  the 
gcain  or  the  fruit ;  and  the  T<^getation  of  each  la  in  aooordanoe.  One^ 
and  a  remarkable  drcoaetanoe  mnat  be  mentioned,  which  is  greatly  in 
iKvonr  of  these  region^     an  almost  total  abeenoe  of  annoying  inaedn. 

Brief  aa  these  nntioes  mn,  we  fiaar  they  may  be  tedions,  bnt  we  have 
thought  it  right  to  give  them,  aa  withont  them  snch  of  the  statisties 
of  dttesae  as  we  can  trsns&r  to  oat  pages  would  be  of  little  valae. 
It  is  to  these  we  must  now  ask  attenlaon. 

The  taUea  containing  these  statisties  are  drawn  xtp  m  diffsrent 
focms,  speotsl  and  gsneral ;  the  Svrmer  following  the  medical  tc^po- 
graphy  of  the  sovseal  pests  comprised  in  the  region,  the  latter  as 
eosjcrhiding  Bummariea ;  and  in  the  instance  of  each  region  the  sickness 
and  mortaiity  from  ihe  moie  important  clssncs  of  disfasos  are  specially 
tabulated :  these  are,  1»  fevers ;  2,  diseases  of  the  digestive  oigans  j 
3>  dineaoea  of  the  respiratory  oigana.  This  arrangement  in  its  several 
parts  we  consider  a  very  happy  one,  and  well  adjusted  for  easy 
reference,  the  grant  end  of  orderly  arrangement.  By  means  of  it,  in  a 
lew  minutes  ^e  medicsl  offiosr  about  to  have  charge  of  a  post  may 
asake  himself  acquainted  with  the  prevailing  diseases  of  that  post,  aad 
in  a  great  many  instances  by  the  remarks  prefixed  descriptive  of  the 
station,  aided  by  the  meteorological  tables  appended,  he  may  acquire 
n  general  idea  of  what  is  most  remarkable  in  its  locality  and  dimate  ; 
infiarmation,  this,  which  ought  not  to  be  leas  prised  by  the  commanding 
officer  or  by  the  directing  authorities  at  the  War  Office.  And  not 
only  are  they  valuable  in  the  noanner  thus  alluded  to  locally  and  for  a 
special  purpose,  but  also  in  a  large  sense,  aa  promoting  the  advance- 
ment of  medical  science. 

For  the  tabalar  statements  we  must  r^er  to  the  work  itself.  The 
results  they  give  are  well  adapted  to  illustrate  some  of  the  preceding 
remarks,  showing  as  they  do  the  influence  of  climate,  eipecially  in  the 
prodnction  of  dismaiw  bekngtug  to  the  more  important  rlartrvn^  the 
three  already  mentioned,  and  th«ur  fiitality  in  difierent  regums. 

Consulting  these  tables,  we  see  how  in  the  first  class  of  prevailing 
diseases,  certain  fevers  prevail  amongst  the  troops  more  at  some 
■tatioua  than  at  others ;  and  how  the  mortality  varies,  and  that  no 
wise  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  amount  of  disease.  The  latter  fact  is 
shown  by  the  fiallowing  numbers  taken  from  the  Consolidated  Abstract 
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Cum  treated.  Died. 

Febris  oontiaoa  communis      .    •    •    .  2,207  ...  23 

„     intermitteiis  quotidiana    .     .    .  36,956  ...  22 

tertiima   ....  81,916  ...  5 

quartana      .    .    .  1,282  ...  2 

remittens           „            ...  10,299  ...  210 

tjphiu               „            ...  657  ...  118 

,,             „         icterodes      ...  723  ...  209 

It  may  properly  be  asked,  Is  there  any  relation  obvious  etiologically 
between  the  peculiarities  of  climate  and  the  diseases,  the  prevailing 
ones,  especially  fevers  t  The  answer  is  not  so  satisfiwstory  as  we  could 
desire.  That  there  is  some  relation  is  certain,  according  generally 
with  what  is  best  known  concerning  the  habitats  of  these  maladies. 
By  the  tables,  it  appears  that  the  first  species,  the  common  continued 
fever,  is  one  of  least  speciality  as  to  its  place  of  occurrence,  leading  to 
the  conclusion,  pathogenically  viewed,  that  it  is  referable  to  no  special 
atmospheric  condition,  but  to  ordinary  Isedentta ;  and  the  large  pro- 
portion of  this  fever  at  West  Point  amongst  the  military  cadets,  may 
be  adduced  in  confirmation ;  as  may  also  its  tendency  to  terminate  in 
health,  as  marked  by  its  small  fetality.  The  next  species,  those  of  the 
intermittent  kind,  are  more  limited  ;  in  a  large  number  of  instances 
they  appear  to  be  connected  with  the  decomposition  of  vegetable 
matter  and  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  to  be  arrested  by  whatever  is 
inimical  to  either,  whether  cold  or  excessive  dryness  j  yet  there  are 
exceptions ;  instances  are  recorded  in  this  Report  of  the  absence  of 
intermittents  where  the  conditions  are  such  as  would  seem  to  warrant 
their  appearance ;  and  vice  versa,  of  their  appearance  under  drcum- 
atances  it  might  be  inferred  most  unfavourable  to  their  production : 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  allied  species,  remittents.  We  have 
marked  several  examples,  but  our  restricted  space  will  not  permit  our 
detailing  them ;  nor  indeed  is  it  neoesBary,  as  they  only  agree  with 
a  previous  conclusion  of  our  own,  founded  on  similar  facts,  as  to  the 
mysterious  origin  of  malaria;  and  that  though  v^etable  decomposition 
is  a  very  firequent  accompaniment  of  it,  it  is  not  the  sine  qud  non,  the 
invariable  accompaniment ;  and  that  the  true  nature  of  its  cause,  if  it 
be  a  substantial  emanation,  is  still  an  unsolved  problem.  For  practical 
purposes,  however,  perhaps  we  cannot  take  a  better  criterion  of  the 
salubrity  of  a  spot,  when  we  have  no  positive  experience  of  the  influ- 
ence of  its  atmosphere  on  man,  than  its  vegetation,  in  union  with 
temperature  and  the  quality  of  water  ;  a  rich  vegetation,  a  high  tem- 
perature, and  stagnant  water,  being  mostly  associated  with  malaria ; 
•and  a  low  temperature — such  as  is  incompatible  with  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion, except  of  certain  cryptogamia,and  unfevourable  to  vegetable  decom- 
position, rather  fevourable  to  the  formation  of  peat — ^being  even  more 
invariably  assodated  with  the  absence  of  malana.  More  limited  still 
in  their  occurrence,  as  displayed  in  the  tables,  are  typhus  and  yellow 
ieirw.  We  can  hardly  err  in  assigning  them  spe^  habitats ;  the 
former  in  wet  and  damp,  and  in  damp  and  cold  climates,  provided  the 
degree  of  odd  is  not  below  the  freesing  point,  which  is  hardly  com- 
patible  with  dampness ;  the  latter  in  a  warm,  or  rather  hot  and  moist 
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climate,  ynth  a  low  state  of  electrical  tension  of  atmo^>T)ere  and  a 
high  dew-point — the  necessary  associates  of  a  warm  damp  air.  The 
etiology  of  the  one  seems  less  ohscure  than  that  of  the  other ;  typhus, 
in  the  majority  of  cases  may  be  traced  to  idio-miasmata,  the  prodact 
of  crowding,  bad  ventilation,  bad  drainage,  neglect  of  cleanliness.  In 
the  Import  under  review,  many  examples  are  given  of  a  striking  and 
very  instructive  kind.  The  origin  of  yellow  fever  is  more  obscure, 
and  the  more  so,  because  of  its  narrow  limits  and  its  iiTegular  visita- 
tions, except  iu  the  southern  cities  of  the  Union,  in  which  it  appears 
to  be  (it  is  so  stated)  perennial.  That  it  is  owing,  in  part  at  least,  to 
some  exhalation  from  the  earth,  can,  we  think,  hardly  be  doubted ; 
and  further,  that  the  exhalation,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  not  of  the 
kind  that  is  productive  of  intermittents  and  remittents,  nor,  though 
commonly  most  active  when  the  temperature  is  high,  and  the  dew- 
point  high,  not  invariably  or  necessarily  so.  In  the  Report,  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  information  is  to  be  found  respecting  this  obscure 
and  formidable  disease,  contributed  by  the  medical  officers  of  the 
United  States  army,  very  creditable  to  them  ;  we  allude,  of  course, 
to  their  clinical  observations,  apart  from  speculations;  and  these 
latter  are  not  iutemperately  indulged  in. 

Relative  to  the  other  two  great  classes  of  diseases — ^those  of  the 
digestive  and  of  the  respiratory  organs — we  find,  on  consulting  the 
tables,  some  facts  brought  out  conspicuously,  not  without  interest.  Of 
the  respiratory  organs,  we  see  how  each  varies  from  the  other  in  fre- 
quency and  fatality  ;  the  vast  amount  of  cases  of  catarrh,  including 
bronchitis,  with  the  small  proportion  of  deaths, — ^the  majority  of  the 
former  being  cases  of  influenza,  a  prevailing  ailment  in  the  United 
States,  especially  on  the  Atlantic  coast ;  the  large  number,  also,  of 
cases  of  pleurisy,  with  few  resulting  deaths ;  and  comparatively  the 
little  prevalency  of  pneumonia,  and  its  mildness ;  and  what  is  not  least 
worthy  of  note,  the  small  number  of  cases  of  phthisis. 

The  following,  taken  from  the  Consolidated  Abstract  of  the  principal 
Diseases^  is  given  in  illustration  : 

Casea  treated.  Died. 

Asthma 201  ...  2 

Bronchitis  acuta 1,614  ...  21 

chronica 246  ...  H 

Catarrhus  epidemicus       ....  2,142  ...  — 

Caiarrhus 30,969  ...  9 

Hsemoptysis 265  ...  11 

Larrn^tis 184  ...  6 

Phthisis  pulmonalis 442  ...  257 

Pleuritis 2,303  ...  21 

Pneumonia 1,416  ...  127 

In  relation  to  diseases  of  the  digestive  ox^gans,  we  observe  a  remarkable 
preponderance  of  diarrhoea  (43,651  were  the  cases  treated),  and  a  large 
proportional  mortality  (385)  from  it,  owing  probably  to  its  connexion 
with  cholera;  the  proportional  small  fatality  of  dysentery  (of  15,031 
treated  only  168  died),  and  even  less  so  of  hepatitis  (of  263  treated  only  7 
died) ;  the  latter  the  more  remarkable  contrasted  with  its  frequency  and 
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fatality  in  our  Eastern  £mpire.  The  consideration  of  theee  peonliarities 
"we  must  pass  over,  and  in  the  one  class  as  well  as  in  the  other,  with  the 
exception  of  a  single  disease  belonging  to  the  respiratory  organs,  and  that 
on  account  of  its  almost  world  wide  importance, — we  allude  to  phthisis. 
Hespecting  this  scourge  much  valuable  information  is  contained  in 
the  Report^  especially  as  regards  the  influence  of  climate,  mainly 
tending  to  prove — ^and  this  we  think  is  the  £Eust  of  most  importance— 
that  a  dxy,  cold  atmosphere  is  least  productive  of  the  malady,  and 
most  conducive  to  its  prevention,  alleviation,  and,  if  possible,  cure.  In 
the  work  a  table  is  given,  showing  the  amount  of  cases  treated  at  the 
several  localities  or  stations,  with  the  deaths,  which  is  not  without  its 
value.  In  estimating  the  prevalency  of  the  disease,  station  by  station, 
the  compiler  restricts  himself,  in  forming  a  ratio,  to  the  cases  treated  j 
these  being  considered  by  him,  and  we  think  justly,  a  better  criterion 
than  the  mortality,  a  large  proportion  of  the  affected  being  invalided 
so  soon  as  the  disease  becomes  well  marked.  We  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  enter  into  an  analysis  of  the  table,  there  are  so  many  dis- 
turbing circumstances  interfering  with  any  great  accuracy  of  inferential 
results.  It  may  suffice  to  state,  as  regards  the  cases  of  phthisis  treated, 
the  ratio  varies  from  9*2  per  1000,  the  maximum,  in  the  South 
Atlantic  Region,  to  1*3  per  1000,  the  minimum,  in  New  Mexico ;  that 
JA,  with  the  exception  of  West  Point,  which  is  excluded  from  com- 
parison, on  account  of  its  specialities,  the  force  there  being  select 
cadets  at  the  Military  College,  admitted  only  after  strict  examination  as 
to  constitutional  health,  and  remaining  there  only  for  the  limited  period 
of  four  years.  In  the  few  remarks  we  shall  offer  we  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  that  point  which  we  think  of  most  interest, — the  influence  of 
dry  and  cold  air  in  connexion  with  tuberculosis.  In  corroboration  of 
its  beneficial  effect,  we  shall  give  a  few  extracts  from  the  Report. 
Assistant-Surgeon  Wotherspoon,  writing  on  the  health-concerns  of 
Fort  Kent,  in  the  North  Interior  R^on^  east  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
remarks: 

"  The  climate  of  Fort  Kent,  like  that  of  the  colder  regions  of  Northern 
Europe,  does  not  seem  favourable  to  the  production  of  pulmonary  phthisis. 
Daring  my  sojourn  at  the  post,  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  a  case  of  this 
disease  among  the  French  or  American  settlers.  Assistant-Suiveon  Isaacs, 
who  during  the  two  years  he  was  resident  at  the  fort  had  a  much  better  oppor- 
tunity than  myself  of  becoming  acquainted  vith  the  diseases  of  the  coontry, 
informs  me,  not  only  that  he  never  saw  a  case  of  consumption  in  the  country, 
but  that  some  of  the  inmates  of  the  ^rrison  who  were  affected  with  suspicions 
symptoms,  recovered  from  them  enturely."  (p.  27.) 

Assistant-Su^on  Coolidge,  reporting  on  the  medical  topography 
and  diseases  of  Fort  Fairfield,  in  the  same  region,  remarks  : 

"  Tliis  post  is  uncommonly  salubrious ;  the  climate,  though  rigorous,  is 
uniform  for  long  periods,  and  aoes  not  appear  favourable  to  the  developinent  of 
phthisis,  or  of  other  affections  of  the  respiratory  system.  The  countiy  is  very 
little  settled,  but  so  far  as  my  observation  extends,  no  case  of  consumption 
has  occurred,  either  in  the  permanent  inhabitants,  or  among  the  numerous 
parties  of  kimbennen  who  pass  the  entire  winter  in  the  open  air,  and  are  the 
most  hor^  and  atUetio  of  men.    The  diet  of  these  men  consists  principally  of 
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pork,  bread,  sugar,  and  tea,  o£  which  lam  ciaaatities  are  drank  dailv.  Alooholie 
stimulants  are  rarely,  if  ever,  found  in  tneir  camp^  tea  beiog  the  auostitute.  In 
the  oommand  two  cases  of  ^thisis  have  occurred :  one,  complicated  with  ex- 
tensive pleurisy,  with  effusion  on  the  right  side,  proved  rapidly  fatal ;  the 
other^  though  well  marked^ — a  large  cavity  having  formed  in  tne  superior  lobe 
of  the  right  lung,  attended  with  such  extreme  emaciation  that  at  one  time  death 
was  daily  expemd — ^recovered ;  a  result  which  I  attribute  to  the  invigorating 
effsets  of  this  climate,  and  to  the  use  of  iodine  internally.  More  than  a  year 
has  elapsed  since  the  subject  of  this  disease  returned  to  duty,  daring  which 
time  he  has  been  fully  exposed  to  the  vicbsitudes  of  the  weatlwr.  He  is  now 
healthy  and  robust"  (p.  29.) 

A  iwistant-Surgeon  Wood,  writing  from  Fort  Tiaitimii»,  also  in  the 
same  r^on,  aaya : 

"  The  climate  of  these  broad  and  elevated  table-lands,  which  skirt  the  base 
of  the  Bocky  Mountains  on  the  east,  is  espedally  beneficial  to  persons  suffering 
horn  pulmonary  disease,  or  with  a  scrofulous  diathesis.  This  has  been  known 
to  the  French  ii^bitants  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  Missouri  for  many 
years ;  and  it  has  been  their  custom,  since  the  settlement  of  that  portion  of  the 
country,  to  send  the  younger  members  of  their  families  who  showed  any  ten- 
dency to  diseases  of  the  lungs,  to  pass  their  youth  among  the  trappers  of  the 
plains  and  mountains.  The  beneficial  result  of  this  course  no  doubt  depends 
in  a  great  measure  upon  the  mode  of  life  led  by  these  persons — ^their  regular 
habits,  constant  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  the  absence  of  the  enervating  in- 
fluences incident  to  life  in  cities ;  but  that  more  is  due  to  the  climate  its^,  is 
shown  by  the  fact,  that  among  the  troops  stationed  in  this  region  (whose  habits 
are  mucn  the  same  everywhere),  this  dass  of  disease  is  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence. The  reports  from  the  line  of  posts  stretching  from  the  Upper  Platte, 
through  New  Mexico,  to  the  Eio  Grande,  give  a  smaller  proportion  of  cases  of 
pulmonary  disease  than  those  from  any  other  portion  of  the  United  States.  The 
air  in  this  region  is  almost  devoid  of  mobture ;  there  are  no  sudden  changes  of 
temperature ;  the  depressing  heats  of  the  eastern  summers  ate  never  felt;  and 
although  in  the  north  the  winters  are  extremely  cold,  a  stimulant  and  tonio 
effect  IS  the  only  result  of  exposure  to  the  open  air."  (p.  81.) 

Kext  to  dryness  of  air,  aa  equable  teniperotnre  seems  to  be  most 
beneficial  to  the  consumptive.  This  is  a  commonly  received  opinion, 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  compiler ;  and  as  regards  temperature,  in 
oonjonction  with  this  quality,  he  prefers  the  low.  If  by  low  is 
assnmed  a  very  low  temperature,  sach  as  insures  a  dry  state  of  atmo* 
sphere,  we  are  disposed  to  go  along  with  him  in  his  inference ;  but  to 
reject  it  on  any  other  ground,  belieying,  as  we  do,  that  high  atmo- 
spheric temperature  with  dryness  is  almost  as  little  favourable  to  the 
prodaction  of  tubercle,  as  a  very  low  temperature  with  the  same  quali- 
fication as  to  dryness  of  air ;  and  further  believing,  that  even  in  warm 
and  hot  climates,  with  equability  of  temperature,  although  without 
marked  dryness — such  as  those  of  Madeira^  the  soutJi-east  coast  of 
Ceylon,  the  West  India  Islands,  the  coast  of  British  Guiana — phthisis, 
as  an  indigenous  disease,  is  rare,  and  is  checked  when  imported,  if  not 
in  a  very  advanced  stage.  Even  in  Malta  and  the  Ionian  Islands^ 
neither  very  distinguish^  for  equability,  we  have  witnessed  mitigation 
of  symptoms  and  protraction  of  life  in  a  remarkable  manner  in  soma 
instances  of  persons  labouring  under  consumptioa,  who  were  so  cir- 
camstanoed  as  to  be  able  to  eonunand  the  oomlbrts  ihey  required,  and 
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to  be  exposed  as  little  as  possible  to  aiuospheric  vicissitades.  It  is 
hardly,  we  think,  just,  when  eonsidering  the  ^[ect  of  climate,  especially 
of  a  hot  dimate,  on  phthisis,  to  give  much  weight,  as  has  hitherto  been 
done,  to  Ihe  cases  of  soldiers,  whether  of  oar  army  or  c^  the  United 
States  army,  of  whom,  as  regards  health,  so  little  care  is  taken,  and  who 
take  so  litUe  care  of  themselres ;  and  of  whom  also  we  may  be  certain 
a  very  considerable  numbw  labour  under  tubercles  in  the  Inngs  at  tfaa 
time  of  their  enlistTnent. 

To  the  other  diseases  of  the  more  consjiicaoQS  kind  to  which  the 
troops  of  the  United  States  are  subject,  we  can  afford  but  little  iqmce. 
We  shall  first  notice  briefly  three,  and  those  independent  of  dimate; 
<me,  scorbutus,  having  its  source  in  unwholesome  diet ;  another,  delirium 
tremens,  in  intemperance  in  drink;  a  third,  venereal  disease,  iu  licen- 
tious morals.  In  the  Consolidated  Abstract  of  Diseases,  no  less  than 
8132  cases  of  scorbutus  are  returned,  40  of  them  £itaL  The  disease 
has  occurred  principally  in  the  outljring  stations,  and  amongst  detach- 
ments  employed  on  field  service,  at  a  distance  from  their  regular  quar- 
ters.  Whether  there  has  been  any  neglect  in  the  rationing  of  the  men, 
similar  to  that  which  was  witnessed  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  si^ge 
of  Sebaatopol,  amongst  our  own  troops,  does  not  appear.  The  intelli^ 
gimce  of  the  medical  officers  is  shown  in  meeting  the  eviL  Amongst 
the  remedial  means  employed,  two  appear  to  have  been  specially  ser- 
viceable, the  wild  onion  and  the  expressed  juice  of  the  Agave  Ame- 
ricana. The  former  was  tried  at  Fort  Arbuckle,  in  the  South  Interior 
Hegion,  and  is  reported  on  very  favourably  by  Assistant-Surgeon 
Glisan,  who  found  it^  he  says,  more  efficacious  than  citric  acid  in 
arresting  the  disease.  The  latter  was  tried  at  several  stations  in 
Texas,  and  with  the  best  effect.  There  is  an  interesting  report  on  the 
subject  by  Assistaut-Surgeon  Perin,  in  which  is  described  the  method 
of  obtaining  l^e  juice  and  of  administering  it.  The  fresh  juice  has 
been  found  more  efficacious  than  the  extract.  As  the  plant  grows 
wild  in  most  of  our  West  India  Islands,  it  may  be  deserving  of  the 
attention  of  our  army  surgeons  in  that  command,  where  occasionally 
cases  of  scorbutus  and  of  purpura,  a  disease  nearly  allied  to  scurvy, 
occur,  owing  to  the  badness  of  the  meat-ration  and  a  deficiency  of 
wholesome  vegetables.  It  may  be  worth  mentioning,  that  in  instances 
in  which  scorbutic  diarrhoea  has  appeared  at  stations  where  vegetables 
were  scarce,  the  happiest  results  are  reported  to  have  followed  the  use 
of  the  supertartrate  of  potash  in  small  doses  long  continued.  There  is 
a  short  paragraph  which  we  must  quote  from  the  Report,  for  its  value 
and  for  our  regard  to  our  own-  service : 

"  The  troops  in  various  portions  of  New  Mexico  (sajs  the  compiler)  have 
been  afflicted  with  scurvy ;  the  result  of  the  usual  causes  of  that  disease — ^the 
use  of  salt  meats  and  absence  of  all  vegetables.  With  the  evUivation  of 
compaHy  and  post  gardem,  the  disease  has  almost  entirely  disappeared."    (p.  429.) 

The  italics  are  our  own.  Would  that  we  could  hear  of  such  gardens 
being  formed  in  our  foreign  garrisons  and  near  our  home  barracks  I 
The  care  and  cultivation  of  them  would  be  in  every  way  beneficial, 
accustoming  the  men  to  the  use  of  the  spado ;  afloi-ding  them  healthy 
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exercise  and  recreation,  with  a  profitable  return  of  an  agreeable  and 
wholesome  addition  to  their  too  often  ungrateful  ration-meal.  Were 
there  such  gardens  established,  we  believe  we  should  hear  less  during 
a  period  of  peace  of  the  tedium  of  a  soldier's  life  in  quarters,  and  of 
acts  of  suicide  and  desertion,  veiy  much  the  consequences  of  that 
tedium ;  and  less,  probablj,  even  of  drunkenness,  the  besetting  vice  of 
most  armies,  especially  of  our  own  and  that  of  the  XJnited  States. 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  which  are  made  to  check  this  vice  ia 
the  latter  army,  we  find  in  the  Consolidated  Abstract  1699  cases 
returned  of  delirium  tremens,  and  3830  cases  of  ebrietas;  the  former 
productive  of  98  deaths,  the  latter  of  53,  both  together  nearly  double 
the  number  of  deaths  from  all  other  diseases  of  the  brain  and  nervous 
system,  amounting  to  88,  of  which  53  were  from  apoplexy — ^itself 
probably,  in  a  lai^e  number  of  instances^  connected  with  drunken- 
ness. In  several  places  in  the  Beport,  remarks  are  made  by  the 
medical  officers  on  this  vice  of  the  men.  Surgeon  Moore,  noticing 
the  causes  which  operated  to  swell  the  mortality  from  yellow  fever 
which  broke  out  at  Fort  Brown,  in  Texas,  in  1853,  says  : 

"  The  principal  was  intemperance ;  almost  all  the  men  indulged  in  drink  to 
excess ;  some  apparently  driven  to  it  bv  fear,  but  by  far  the  greater  number 


drink,  for  to-morrow  ve  shall  die.'  I  can  certainly  say 
many  drunkards  congregated  toother  before.  It  is  remarked  that  the 
drunkard  is  almost  sure  to  die ;  this  saying  was  realized  here,  for  nearly  every 
intemperate  man  seized  with  the  fever  dief"  (i).  357.) 

It  is  well  remarked  by  another  medical  officer,  commenting  on  the 
same  vice : 

"  In  the  army,  indeed,  we  are  presented  with  striking  illustrations  of  a  truth 
which  should  be  engraved  on  tne  door  of  entrance  to  every  hospital.  The 
intemperate  suffer  most  severely  from  diseases,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  fall  its 
earliest  victims."  (p.  317.) 

That  venereal  diseases  should  be  common  in  this  army  is  no  more 
than  might  be  expected,  considering  the  class  of  men  from  which  it 
is  recruited,  that  no  married  men  are  eligible,  and  that  the  i)eriod  of 
service  is  so  limited,  checking  probably  the  desire  to  marry  after 
entering  it.  Another  conducing  circumstance  is  the  loose  morals  of 
the  women  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  the  great  prevalency  of  lues 
venerea  and  gonorrhoea  amongst  them.  In  the  Consolidated  Abstract, 
the  large  number  of  12,121  cases  appear  under  the  head  of  diseases 
of  the  urinary  and  genital  organs,  the  whole  of  which,  with  the 
exception  of  229,  are  referable  to  venereal  disease,  with  a  resulting 
mortality  of  21.  Among  the  excepted  cases  are  33  of  calculus,  72  of 
cystitb,  85  of  enuresis  (which  perhaps  should  not  be  excepted),  and 
39  of  diabetes. 

We  copy  the  following,  in  addition,  from  the  Consolidated  Abstract, 
for  the  reflection  of  the  reader ;  for  we  cannot  spare  space  to  comment 
on  them. 
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CMOS  treated.  Died. 

Punitio 218 

Pernio 812  ...  3 

Ictas  solis 30  ...  9 

Morsus  serpentia 65  ...  2 

Vulnus  sclopeticum 1233  ...  101 

„      punctum 1081  ...  20 

„      contusum  et  laceratam .    .    .    •  1605  ...  6 

„      incisum 6659  ...  14 

From  the  Conaolidated  Abstract  it  appears,  that  with  an  aggregate 
strength  of  1 20,000  (that  is,  for  the  whole  period  under  review),  the 
total  amount  of  cases  is  352,685 ;  the  total  amount  of  deaths  3617 ; 
the  latter,  exclusive  of  cholera,  in  the  ratio  of  2*58  per  cent,  of  the 
strength ;  and  this  ratio  the  compiler  thinks  is  oven  too  high  for  the 
annual  ratio,  as  an  excess  of  deaths  in  1849  is  in  part  attributable  to 
diseases  contracted  during  the  Mexican  war.  Sach  a  d^^ee  of  mor- 
tality as  this,  considering  the  wide  range  of  climate^  the  nature  of  the 
service,  and  the  description  of  troops,  indicates,  we  think,  favourably 
both  as  regards  the  general  quality  of  the  climate  of  these  vast 
regions,  and  the  care  and  the  ability  exercised  by  the  medical  officers 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

In  the  Appendix,  statistics  are  given  of  the  war  with  Mexico ;  but 
as  they  are  acknowledgedly  incomplete,  we  shall  not  engage  in  their 
analysis.  We  shall  restrict  ourselves  to  the  notice  of  one  &ct  only, 
which  the  compiler  thinks  well  established,  and  which  is  interesting, 
as  showing  the  advantage  of  discipline  even  in  relation  to  health ;  the 
&ct  alluded  to  is,  that  the  loss  by  disease  in  the  new  levies  and 
volunteers  was  considerably  greater  than  in  the  old  army ;  the  more 
noteworthy,  as  the  men  of  the  latter,  individually  considered,  were 
inferior  in  constitution.  It  would  appear  that  the  old  army,  whilst 
engaged,  lost  at  the  rate  of  1'20  per  cent,  per  month ;  the  new  regi- 
ments, ten  in  number,  at  the  rate  of  1*79  per  cent ;  and  the  volunteer 
force  at  the  rate  of  2*13  per  cent.  This  last- mentioned  force,  during 
ten  months'  service,  with  an  aggregate  strength  of  73,260,  sustained  a 
loss  of  15,617  men  and  officers. 

From  the  details  we  have  given,  some  idea,  but  not  an  adequate 
one,  may  be  formed  of  the  value  of  this  work.  It  contains  a  great 
amount  and  variety  of  information :  the  variety,  in  conseiquence  of 
the  instruction  given  by  the  Surgeon-Greneral  to  the  officers  of  his 
department ;  the  amount,  in  consequence  of  the  abilify  and  zeal  of 
these  officers.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Surgeon-General's  circular 
letter  on  the  subject. 

*' Sargeon-General^  Office,  April  SOtli,  18fiS. 

"  Sir,— It  is  contemplated  to  draw  up  a  statistical  report  on  the  sickness  and 
mort^ty  in  the  army  of  the  United  States,  in  continuation  of  the  publication 
issued  from  this  office  in  1S40. 

"  You  are  therefore  requested,  in  accordance  with  the  requurements  of  para- 
graph 51,  Medical  Regulations,  1850,  to  prepare  a  paper  on  the  medical 
topography  of  the  post  at  which  you  are  stationed.  You  will  describe  the 
geographical  position  of  the  post,  the  physical  aspect  of  the  surrounding^ 
country;  the  geological  formations;  its  flora,  its  fauna  (the  animab, trees,  and 
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plants  bdosging  to  it);  tlie  charactezistios  of  dimate;  the  nature  and  causes 
of  the  diseases  prevailing  at  the  post  and  its  yioinit?,  and  how  iiftr  these  dis- 
eases can  be  traced  to  general  or  local  causes,  how  far  to  habits  and  modes  of 
life,  to  water,  diet.  See.  &c. 

'*  In  this  connexion  you  are  also  requested  to  collect  together  as  many  facts 
as  possible  concerning  the  vital  statistics  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  vicinity  of 
your  post,  particular^  of  the  Indian  tribes  ;  giving  a.  hnef  but  clear  account 
of  their  several  diseases,  &c.  ftc.,  embracing  every  matter  of  information 
calcukted  to  prove  useful  or  interesting  to  the  department  and  to  the  medical 
world. 

'*  From  the  retained  conies  of  the  sick  reports  you  will  draw  up  the  necessary 
tabular  statements  to  elucidate  the  subject,  and  give  the  results  in  a  con- 
densed form.  As  it  is  proposed  to  pubhsh  each  individual  essay  under  the 
name  of  the  gentleman  who  draws  it  up,  all  facts,  statements,  and  conclusions 
will  rest  upon  the  responsibility  of  the  officer  making  the  rq)ort. 

"Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Th.Lawson,  Sur^etm-Getteral," 

It  is  from  materiak  fiirniahed  in  oomplianoe  with  these  inatractions, 
that  this  work  has  been  formed  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
executed  bj  the  officer  to  whom  the  task  wae  assigned,  Assistant-Sur- 
geon Coolidge,  is  highly  creditable  to  him.  Hardly  any  topic  to 
which  attention  has  been  drawn  by  the  Sorgeon-General  has  been 
neglected ;  and  in  the  majority  of  them  much  interesting  information 
has  been  brought  together :  we  may  mention  specially  the  topo- 
graphical notices^  the  meteorological  observation  s,  the  geological  and 
natural  history  sketches,  particnhus  of  the  Indian  tribes.  These,  of 
course,  as  given  by  different  contributors  qualified  in  different  degrees, 
Tary  as  to  their  value ;  but  taking  them  as  a  whole,  they  may  truly 
be  considered  as  important  aecessioDs  of  knowledge.  In  no  publication, 
perhaps,  in  so  short  a  space,  can  a  general  acquaintance  be  made  of  so 
instructive  a  kind  with  the  vast  regions  to  which  they  refer.  And 
besides  the  Ibregoing  subjects,  others  more  strictly  medical  are  note- 
worthy— such  as  remarks  bearing  on  sanitary  arrangements,  descriptions 
of  barracks  and  hospitals,*  the  remedies  employed  in  certain  diseases — 
especially  in  cholera  and  yellow  fever,  on  which  there  are  special  reports 
— and  on  the  use  of  quinine.  The  extended  and  detailed  reports  on  this 
invaluable  agent  are  specially  deserving  of  attention ;  they  go  far  to 
prove  that,  given  in  large  doses^  it  is  efficacious  in  a  heroical  manner, 
not  only  in  intermittents,  but  also  in  remittents,  and  is  usefiil  in  a 
high  degree  in  yellow  fever ;  and  that  whenever  there  is  a  malaria- 
taint,  it  may  be  given  with  advantage  and  safety — as  in  typhus,  and 
even  in  pneumonia  and  the  other  phlegmasiae.  It  is  instructive  to 
observe  how,  since  the  bisulphate  of  quinine  has  been  lai^ely  employed, 
disease  has  been  checked  and  strength  restored  to  certain  stations  pre- 
viously crippled. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  value  of  this  work,  and  how  useful  it  is 

•  Under  this  betd  we  find  two  things  which  we  consider  deserving  of  notice  And  of 
adoption  in  our  service— one,  the  ptving  of  the  ground  floor  with  bricks  steeped  in  tar, 
thereby  preventing  exhalation  firom  the  earth ;  the  other,  a  layer  of  mortar,  **  a  deafening/* 
of  about  three  inches  in  thickness,  under  the  flooring  of  each  story,  and  between  the  roof 
and  the  ceiling,  thereby  securing  greater  quietness,  and  promoting  an  equalisation  of  tem- 
perature, coolness  in  summer,  warmth  in  winter. 
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likely  iolM  to  the  service,  the  impfeKioiL  being  so  luge  thaii  ev^rj 
medical  officer  of  the  United  States  army  can  be  saf^lied  with  one  (loOO 
copies  are  renerved  for  this  parpose),  we  cannot  but  regret  that  the 
medical  statistics  of  our  own  army,  occupying  so  many  folio  Blue-books, 
had  not  been  drawn  up  in  a  similar  manner,  and  by  an  officer  of  the 
medical  departments  rather  than  by  a  military  officer,  able  in  soma 
respects  as  he  has  proved  himself  We  are  confident  such  a  work 
would  have  been  more  interesting  and  more  uaefol ;  and  we  aie  as 
sure  that  it  would  have  been  creditable  to  the  departmeut — a  depart- 
ment the  officers  of  which  have  so  few  opportunities  of  distinguishing 
themselves,  and  whose  exertions,  however  great,  are  so  little  brought 
under  the  eye  of  the  public,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  so  i^ringly  rewarded. 
Even  DOW  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  too  late  to  foUow  the 
example  before  us.  A  compilation,  in  the  way  of  selection  from  the 
materials  already  collected  in  the  statistics  edited  by  Colonel  Tullochy 
with  additions  from  the  ample  documents  lying  neglected  at  the  Medical 
Board  Office  in  London,  so  compressed  as  nc^  to  exceed  one  volume, 
could  hardly  HeuI  of  being  eminently  useful ;  it  might  serve  as  a  manual 
and  guide  to  the  young  medical  officer ;  be  a  record  of  scientific  and 
professional  ability,  and  an  incentive  to  research.  ^ 

We  have  said,  and  we  repeat  it,  that  a  work  such  as  the  one  under 
consideration,  is  worthy  of  being  consulted  by  army  officers  in  com- 
mand This  leads  us  to  remark  that  in  the  Staff  College  now  in  pro- 
cess of  organization  at  Sandhurst,  judging  from  the  curriculum  of 
studies  announced,  we  see  no  provision  made  to  indoctrinate  the 
student-officers  in  Hygiene.  The  work  before  us^  and  all  experience 
in  our  own  army,  show  how  great  is  the  ignorance  of  nuHtary  offiicera 
on  this  most  important  subject,  and  what  sacrifices  of  life  have  been 
made  in  consequenca  Stations  are  selected,  barracks  and  military 
hospitals  are  commonly  constructed,  without  a  medical  officer  being 
consulted  respecting  either ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  in  too  many 
instances  the  locality  in  relation  to  health  has  been  ill  chosen,  and  the 
plan  of  building,  on  the  same  score,  sorely  defective.  It  is  a  strong 
assertion  to  make,  yet  we  can  make  it  honestly,  that  after  a  pretty 
long  experience  and  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  our  hospitsis  and 
bazracks  at  home  and  in  our  colonies,  we  cannot  point  out  one  of 
either  kind  not  open  to  objection  on  sanitary  considerations.  The 
matter  is  one  of  national  importance,  and  ought  to  hare  adequate 
attention,  especially  now  that  the  value  of  the  British  soldier  is 
becoming  better  known  and  appreciated,  and  his  stalwart  services 
more  required  and  in  increasing  demand,  especially  in  troubled  India, 
where,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  we  fear,  the  grateful  words,  cedant  arma 
toga,  will  hardly  be  utterable,  and  even  after  the  inhuman  and  un- 
christian vcB  vicHa  shall  have  ceased  to  be  the  waivcxy. 

Having  allowed  so  much  space  to  the  army  medical  statistics,  we 
can  afford  but  little,  less  than  we  could  wish,  to  the  larger  subject,  that 
comprised  in  the  *'  Eeport  on  the  Vital  Statistics  of  the  United  States.** 
It,  too,  is  a  work  deserving  of  commendation,  and  will  well  repay  the 
reading,  rather  we  should  say  the  careful  study  of  it.     It  is  a  good 
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example  of  loguMd  and  indactiTe  reaaoning  from  materials  obtained  from 
▼ariouii  sources,  though,  as  regards  the  American  ones,  less  complete 
and  reliable  on  than  could  be  desixed.  Nor  is  this  surprising,  when 
we  consider  that  the  collection  of  vital  statistics  upon  a  comprehensive 
scale  is,  as  the  author  remarks^  for  the  most  part,  new  on  that  side  of 
the  Atlantic 

As  we  have  seen  that  in  the  army  of  the  United  States  and  in 
our  army  there  is  much  similarity  of  disease,  and  no  very  great  difSsr- 
ence  of  mortality,  so,  on  consulting  this  work,  we  find  a  like  similarity 
of  results  in  the  vital  statistics  of  the  two  countries;  tending  to 
show  that  there  is  that  belonging  to  man  as  a  species,  a  vis  tnnto,  a 
power  or  influence^  more  operative  and  energetic  than  any  external 
cause,  whether  in  the  form  of  diet  or  climate ;  the  one,  the  former, 
maintaining  the  species ;  the  other,  the  latter,  having  only  a  modifying 
effect. 

Some  of  the  more  striking  of  these  similarities,  with  occasional 
differences,  we  shall  briefly  notice,  such  as  we  considJer  clearly  proved 
by  Dr.  Wynne  from  satis&ctozy  evidence. 

Commencing  with  birth,  it  would  appear  that  in  both  countries 
thera  is  an  average  preponderance  of  the  male  sex.  Next,  that  there 
is  a  proportionally  greater  mortality  of  that  sex  before  puberty  and 
after  the  age  of  forty ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  greater  mortality, 
an  excess  of  the  female  sex — an  excess  most  remarkable  in  the  rui^ 
districta 

In  both  countries  the  chances  of  life  in  relation  to  age  appear  to  be 
not  very  different,  and  to  be  similarly  affected  by  extraneous  circum- 
stances, whether  of  place  of  residence  in  infiucy,  or  of  residence  and 
occupation  when  aixived  at  maturity.  The  following  table  in  its 
results,  as  regards  occupations,  tolerably  accords  witli  the  English  esti- 
mates. It  applies  to  Massachusetts,  and  comprises  a  period  of  eleven 
years  and  eight  months.  The  age  given  is  that  attained  by  the  deceased 
in  each  of  the  selected  occupations. 


No.  Age. 

900S  Agriculturists     .    .    .  47*16 

29  Artists 40*10 

11  Bank  officers  ....  61-72 

G88  Blacksmiths   ....  51*41 

124  Butchers 49*63 

198  Cabinet-makers  .    .    .  47*04 

1498  Carpenters     ....  49*33 

234  Clergymeu     ....  56*61 

347  Clerks  ......  33*73 

2SG  Coopers 58*84 

263  Gentlemen     ....  68*83 

21  Glass-blowers     .    .    .  39'86 

111  Hatters 64*90 

7  Judges  and  justices      .  67*19 

02  Jewellers 42'56 

6410  Labourers 44*57 

171  Lawyers 5G'60 

363  Machinists     ....  37*63 

313  Manufacturers    .    .    .  44*30 


No. 

359  Masons 
408  Mechanics 
816  Merchants 

69  Millers  .    . 

50  Musicians  . 
260  Operatives 
368  Painters    . 
356  Paupers     . 
322  Physicians 
]29  Pruiters     . 

80  Bopcmakers 
2989  Seamen     . 
238  Shipwrights 
2436  Shoemi£ers 
194  Stonecutters 
287  TaUors       . 
175  Tanners  and  curriers 
648  Traders      . 

95  Weavers    . 


Age. 

41-61 
42*88 
52*06 
61*68 
40*46 
34*19 
4210 
65*19 
55-25 
36*55 
55*95 
45*99 
66*48 
43*66 
43-66 
42-51 
47-37 
46-53 
46*83 
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"Of  these  33,580  indiTidoals,  tke  combmedages  amounted  to  1,784,031  years, 
or  51*34  jears  to  each  man."  (p.  208.) 

The  influence  of  climate  in  both  countries  varies  with  the  seasons 
.as  marked  by  the  mortality:  whilst  in  England  it  is  greater  in  winter 
•and  least  in  sommer,  in  the  United  States  generally  it  is  greatest  in 
summer  aad  autumn,  and  least  in  winter  and  ibpring.  This  difference, 
we  have  little  doubt,  is  connected  with  a  greater  prevalency  of  malaria 
in  the  new  country  than  in  the  old ;  and  the  circumstance,  that  whilst 
the  population  of  England  is  pretty  eqnally  divided  between  the  towns 
and  the  rural  districts,  that  of  the  United  States  is  so  distributed 
that  only  about  one^fbnrth  of  thi9  whole  are  collected  in  towns,  and 
consequently  the  great  majority  are  mote  exposed  to  the  influeniee 
alluded  to. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  diseases  of  the  two  countries  exhibit 
some  marked  differences  :  those  <^  the  United  States  more  resemble 
the  diseased  prevailing  in  England  in  the  time  of  Sydenham  than 
at  the  present  time^  more  those  of  the  camp  than  of  the  city.  The 
following  table  is  illustrative  ;  it  is  extracted  from  the  last  censas,  and 
shows  the  total  deaths  in  1849-50,  and  the  diseases  productive  of  them 
arranged  accoirding  to  Dr.  Ebxt's  classification* 

"From  zymotic  diseases  the  deaths  were  131,813;  of  wliich  died~- 

Of  Cholera 31,506 

Diarthoea 10,706 

Dysenteiy  «    4    •    •    •    •  20,556 

Fever,  g^ral      i    •    *    •  13,108 

„     scarlet  •    «    «    «    •  9,584 

„     typhoid      .    .    •    •  13,099 

The  deaths  from  sporadic  diseases  and  unknown  were  192,210 ;  of  which  died-^ 

Of  Dropsy  .......  11,217 

Ceph^tis    ......  6,424 

Convulsions 6,072 

Consumption  .    •    *    •    .  33,516 

Pneumonia  ..•«..  12,130 

,  What  wo  find  here  may  aid  to  account  for  the  difference  of  seasons 
in  their  efiects  in  the  two  countries  just  before  alluded  to.  We  see 
how  dysentery  and  fever  and  consumption  rank  highest  as  to  fatality, 
with  the  exception  of  cholera,  of  occasional  occurrence.  Now, 
dysentery,  in  the  United  States,  is  specially  a  disease  of  the  hot  months ; 
and  with  the  exception  of  typhus,  the  same  remark  is  applicable  to 
the  fevers ;  they  are  most  prevalent  in  the  summer  and  autumnal 
months.  Consumption,  though  more  independent  of  seasons^  yet  is  not 
altogether  j  from  the  tables  given  it  would  appear  that  the  deaths 
from  it  are  somewhat  more  numerous  in  the  warmer  than  in  the  colder 
months — an  accordance  this  with  the  previous  remarks  on  the  effect 
t>f  cold  when  conjoined  with  a  dry  air  in  checking  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  and  even  preventing  its  formation. 

As  to  length  of  life  in  the  people  of  the  two  countries,  at  present  it 
seems  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  satisfiictoTy  conclusion,  and  this  chiefly 
owing  to  the  imperfect  state  of  the  data  required  for  determining  the 
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averages  in  tbe  Unitod  StaileB.  Where  tbere  is  00  great  a  variety  of 
climate,  so  great  a  variety  of  condition  of  fmr&ce  of  ooontry,  also  of 
tlie  liabits  aad  ocenpatioiu  of  tlie  people^  BMilced  difewuccB  may  be 
expected  in  the  ratio  of  lifs  ia  tbe  several  States.  Vicom  the  impe^ 
ftct  infonnation  bitkerts  obtained,  it  weuM  appear  that  in  the  older 
and  noTi  noctbem  States,  tiie  average  Isi^fth  oif  Itfeapproaohes  neaitr 
that  of  the  parent  ciwmirj  than  in  tbe  aoathem  and  weatern.  It 
appesrs  also  that  the  gensnd  average  is  on  the  increase— in  itsdf 
an  anspicftoas  oiroiuttfltance.  The  average  of  the  prodnctive  dasB^ 
that  isy  as  has  been  defined,  all  between  fifteen  and  sixty,  as  being 
^'in  fiili  poneasion  of  Uisir  cnetgieB,  and  competent  not  only  to 
prodnee  a  fsaStcaeney  fiir  theawelves,  bat  lilcewise  Har  those  who  are 
dependent  on  them,"  is  also  on  the  increase;  this  class^  which  in 
SoglaDd  is M70 per eeal,  in  the  United  6tatea, in  laSO,  was  51-01, 
in  1840  was  5St'M  ai  the  whole  popsktfam. 

We  must  now  oondode.  We  have  aheady  ooawaended  the  work 
£ca  the  logical  prednon  and  the  indnotive  reaswiing  which  it  displays. 
It  has  other  cfauaH  to  oamnwndatioa :  its  contents  are  rich  in  varied, 
and,  we  bdieva,  as  &r  as  possible,  exact  information,  tending  to  elttoi- 
date  the  many  interesting  problems  in  vital  statistics,  the  s^ntion  of 
which  is  of  the  first  importance  in  conducting  fairiy  the  business  of 
insurance  companies — the  special  object  of  the  work — and  is  hardly  of 
less  moment  as  regards  the  history  of  man  in  his  social  state.  We 
rejoice  to  see  that  the  subject  of  vital  statistics  is  beginning  to  have 
in  the  United  States  the  attention  it  deserves.  Let  us  hope  that  it 
will  have  the  necessary  attention  of  the  central  government,  and  that 
the  great  desideratum — ^that  of  a  uniform  S3n3tem,  on  a  liberal  scale,  and 
with  a  peraanent  staff  for  oc^leoting  the  requisite  data  in  their  ftdlest 
ampUtode— will  not  be  much  longer  wanting. 
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OuffM  HoBpUtH  Bep9M9.  Editedby8AXVELWnjas^M.D.,  and  Alfred 
PoLAirD.    Thiid Series.     Yd.  III.— Z^oiwAm,  1857.     8 vo,  pp.513. 

The  present  volume  of  the  '  Guy's  Hospital  Reports'  contains  twenty 
original  communications,  which  are  illustrated  by  nine  lithographic 
plates,  and  numerous  woodcuts.  Many  of  these  papers  are  of  much 
interest  and  value.  We  would  only  observe,  that  some  of  them  appear 
to  ns  to  be  unnecessarily  prolix ;  and  that  condensation  of  their  con- 
tents would,  in  our  opinion,  have  rendered  them  more  readable  and 
practically  useiuL  We  shall  follow  our  usual  plan  of  giving  a  brief 
analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  volume : 

I.  RqHurt  cf  SeoetUy-t&oo  dmn  cf  TeiamuB  ^^eunring  m  Ouy^M 
Hospital  since  tite  year  1825.  By  Ar.FBBD  PdLain>« — This  paper 
extends  over  eighty-eight  pagea  The  author  oommenoes  by  giving  a 
brief  history  of  the  whole  seventy-two  caaes,  which  he  then  prooeeds 
to  analyse  in  a  most  elaborate  manner,  comparing  hia  resalts  with 
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thoM  of  tiie  Sir  Jamaetjee  J^eaibhoy  Hospital  at  Bombay,  as  pub- 
lialied  by  Mr.  Poat  and  Br.  Monhead  ;  vitb  Dr.  Laoxae'a  'StatisAics 
-of  Tetamis  in  tiie  Glai^w  In&naary ;'  the  Beporto  of  the  Registrar- 
G«iMtalyAo.  l^efc^wingazetbaohMfrainltawhkfakeacriTOBat: — 
L  The  /requmwy  of  9he  dmmK. — ^During  th]ity«4«o  yean  the 
oases  of  tetanus  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  oonstitated  only  '0063 
^  the  total  admiasioos ;  and  «f  the  total  deatiis,  «0M  per  cent,  vere 
£pon  tetaBBB.  lu  Bombi^,  oa  the  other  haad,  -dwiag  six  yeaifl^ 
tetanus  constituted  0*8  per  oent^  of  the  total  lidiniw'niin,  a»d  3*9  per 
oentk  of  the  total  deaths. 

2.  T^UmoB  in  ik6tK0  mam. — Of  the  72  casesi,  12  iMOi  ieaales  and 
60  Males.  This  result  oonespo&dsiiith  thait  anDt^od  at  by  Dr.  Lraxia; 
but  the  difference  between  the  two  sexes  is  grcater  than  appears  from 
the  B^gistrar-UeneraTs  Betnms.  These  laalnn  tetaaaa  little  more 
thim  twioe  aa  frequeat  in  males  as  in  femalee. 

3.  Ag98  of  temmu  eneai.— Of  the  Ouy*s  oases,  48  out  of  72  caaei^ 
or  66^  per  cent.,  ooooned  between  tma.  and  forty ;  and  of  the 
Bombay  oaaes^  139  out  of  166,  or  83*7  per  oent,  between  fifteen  aad 
forty-^a. 

4.  GonttitmUon,  ittsAeiu^  comdkmn  ^  hwfy^  kmbiUt  and  premom 
AMftAk^-Ooastitatioa  and  dtathesM  appear  to  ezeroiae  no  lafloenoe 
either  on  the  prevakiioe,  duzation,  or  mortality  of  the  disease.  On 
the  other  hsMl,  of  the  sobust  and  wellnieYeli^ied,  there  were  6  reo(^ 
veries  to  30  deaths ;  iHiereas,  of  the  unhealthy,  spare^  and  emaoiatedy 
there  ware  11  deaths  and  no  secoverieB.  The  tonperate  iqipeared  te 
be  equally  liable  to  the  disease  as  the  dissipated  and  intemperate,  but 
the  data  lor  this  statement  ave  Tecy  mei^^  Out  of  12  oases  in 
which  the  previous  diseases  of  the  patients  had  been  recorded,  2  had 
bean  the  snbjeeta  of  epilepsy  ;  3,  of  zheumatism ;  2  ware  oomplieated 
with  worms,  <fec. 

6,  Season  of  the  year,  dimate,  4sc, — ^The  prevalence  and  rate  of 
mortality  in  t^  varioos  months  and  seascms  of  the  year  are  g^ven 
with  great  minuteness ;  hut  on  the  wh<^,  there  appears  to  be  little 
fx  no  agreement  between  the  xetums  of  Gtiya  Hospital  and  those 
derived  from  other  fooroes ;  so  that  the  author  oonclndes  ^that  no 
great  reliance  can  be  placed  on  isolated  returns."  Of  the  whole  72 
cases,  however,  he  was  **^  able  to  refer  no  less  than  17  oases  to  ezposuva 
and  change  of  temperature,  either  solely  or  associated  with  injury  and 
disease ;"  and  he  quotes  numerous  instances  from  the  reconis  of 
zniHtary  surgery,  which  <<bear  strongly  in  £ivour  of  atmosphetio 
influence  as  the  real  point  of  cansatkm." 

6.  Form  of  the  dtaease,  4:c. — ^Three  cases  only,  or  4*16  per  cent., 
were  idiopathic ;  in  Glasgow,  also,  the  number  of  idiopathic  cases 
amounted  to  only  3*84  per  cent. ;  but  in  Bombay  to  38*46  per  cent. 
With  r^rd  to  traumatic  tetanus,  numeroos  details  are  given  as  to 
the  situation  of  the  disease,  and  its  relative  frequency  in  injuries  and 
aoTgicBl  daseases;  and  it  is  shown  that  ^  the  seventy  of  the  symptoms 
bears  no  relation  to  the  degree  of  local  iojiny.*' 

7.  ffte  irttervcBL  i^Aoam  ike  inpury  und  the  sympimne  varied  in 
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the  Gay*B  CMes  from  one  to  twenty-eight  days.  In  49  per  oent.  of 
the  casefi,  however,  the  symptoms  supervened  he&nee  the  tenth  day ; 
and  in  9^  per  cent,  only,  were  they  protracted  beyond  the  twenty* 
second  day.  When  the  disease  showed  itself  dose  upon  the  i^juiy, 
it  was  more  onoontrollably  rapid  and  fatal  than  when  it  oommenced 
later. 

8.  Siate  of  wound  when  tetanus  set  in, — In  67  per  oent.  it  was 
inflamed,  suppurating,  or  gangrenous ;  and  in  34  per  cent,  scabbed 
over,  healed,  or  nearly  so* 

9.  FecuUariiy  qf  the  eympUrnia, — ^Among  these  peonliaxities  the 
most  important  is  the  following.  There  was  a  "remission  of 
symptoms  in  4  cases :"  in  1,  for  two  days ;  in  2,  for  thirteen  days ; 
and  in  1,  for  many  days. 

10.  Duradon  of  the  tUeeaee  in  fatal  eases, — ^This  varied  finom  4  ot 
6  hours  up  to  32  days.  Of  62  fatal  cases,  however,  82  per  cent,  died 
before  the  tenth  day.     Out  of  the  72  cases  10  recovered. 

1 1.  Fos^^mortem  appearances. — Of  the  62  &tal  cases,  44  bodies  were 
examined,  but  only  34  inspections  recorded.  Of  20  cases  in  which 
the  brain  was  examined,  it  was  healthy  in  11,  and  in  the  remainder 
the  morbid  appearances  were  but  slight — such  aa  congestion,  an  increase 
of  the  darkness  of  tint,  &c.  A  similar  remark  applies  to  the  appear- 
ances presented  by  the  spinal  cord.  The  nerves  at  the  seat  of  the 
wound  were  inflamed  in  6  out  of  14  cases.  Out  of  16  cases,  the  heart 
was  violently  contracted  in  only  1 ;  in  5  cases,  both  sides  contained 
blood ;  and  in  6  other  cases,  the  right  side  was  observed  to  be  full  of 
blood.  Out  of  7  cases,  there  was  unusual  post-mortem  rigidity  in  6  > 
in  1  case  this  was  observed  five  hours  after  death,  and  in  another, 
fifty. 

•  Lastly,  we  have  some  ranarks  on  the  treatment  employed,  into 
which  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  enter. 


IL  On  Purpura,  and  its  Connexion  with  Splenic  Disease,  By  S.  O. 
Habeeshok,  M.D. — ^This  paper  contains  an  account  of  14  cases  of 
purpura,  which  are  pre&ced  by  some  general  remarks  on  the  varieties 
of  the  disease.  Of  the  cases,  6  are  classified  under  Purpura 
h(emorrhagioa ;  and  of  these,  3  proved  fatal.  In  all  three,  the  spleen 
was  found  diseased  In  2  of  the  cases,  the  morind  condition  is  thus 
described : 

"  The  enlarged  gland  was  of  a  dull  red  colonr,  and  studded  tlironghont  with 
pale  yellow  spots,  nrom  one  to  three  lines  in  diameter.  They  were  connected 
with  the  capillary  oircolation,  and  consisted  of  cells,  nuclei)  and  granules.  It 
is  doahtless  conreet  to  oonaider  them  Malpighian  ooxpuscles ;  and  as  far  aa 
these  observations  point,  they  tend  to  show  that  thia  diseased  conditiQn  of  the 
spleen  is  a  cause  of  purpura  luemorrhagica."  (p.  91.) 

In  neiliher  of  these  cases  were  the  white  oorposoles  of  the  blood 
increased  in  quantity.  In  the  other  case  the  spleen  was  of  normal 
size ;  '^  but  the  Malpighian  bodies  were  large,  pale,  and  appeared  to 
form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  gland.** 

In  connexion  with  these  cases^  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that.  Pr. 
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Layoock,  of  Sdinborgh,  has  recently  advanced  a  theory,  vhich  ascribes 
4he  seat  of  acute  parpnra  to  the  spleen,  but  to  a  different  teztnre  of 
the  organ  to  what  might  be  inferred  from  Dr.  Habershon's  obaerva- 
tiona.  Acute  purpura  Dr.  Layoock  oonfliders  to  be  *^  in  truth  a  dia-» 
thetio  disease,  inasmuch  as  it  occurs  in  persons  of  the  rheumatic  ot 
gouty  diathesis^''  and  he  believes  '^  that  the  seat  of  the  disease  is  iu  th« 
fibrous  coat  and  trabeculn  of  the  spleen.*** 

IIL  Anaiamieal  Deacripiion  of  a  DauiUe  Fakta.  By  &  O.  Habebp 
fiHOK,  M.D.— For  the  description  and  drawings  illustrating  the 
anatomy  of  this  fostus,  we  must  refer  to  the  originid  paper. 

« 

lY.  Select  Surgical  Caeet.  By  J.  Cooper  Fostbr. — ^Among  these 
cases  we  find  three  in  which  tracheotomy  was  performed  for  the 
removal  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  air^passsges.  Two  of  the  cases 
zecovered,  one  died*  Mr.  Foster  believes  that  great  advantage  is  to  be 
derived  in  such  cases  frY>m  <*  lifting  up  a  piece  of  the  trachea  like  a 
flap  with  a  common  tenaculum^  and  then  allowing  the  fereign  body  to 
be  expelled."    . 

Three  interesting  cases  are  given,  in  which  fetal  homorrhage  re* 
suited  from  division  of  each  of  the  following  lat^  veins ;  the  internal 
jugular,  popliteal,  and  cephalia 

The  paper  concludes  with  an  account  of  fire  cases  of  extravasatioa 
of  urine  in  children,  resulting  from  ulceration  of  the  mucous  mem«> 
brane  of  the  urethra  by  the  in^paction  of  a  calculus.  None  of  the 
patients  were  more  than  fire  years  old.  The  author  calls  attention  to 
the  frequency  of  this  accident  in  children,  and  asserts  that  all  cases 
of  extravasation  of  urine  occurring  in  children,  independently  of 
accident,  result  from  this  cause.  He  gives  the  following  practical 
directions  to  be  followed  iu  such  esses  ; 

"  1.  Attend  to  the  earliest  ^mptom — ^vis.,  retention  of  urine  in  children. 
"  2.  Incise  the  parts  freely  into  which  the  urine  has  extravasated, 
"  3.  Search  for  and  remove  the  calculus  immediately* 
4.  Do  not  pass  a  catheter."  (p.  142.) 


ff( 


Y.  Remarks  upon  some  of  Hie  Specimena  of  Dieeaaes  qf  the  Bone 
contained  in  Gwife  Museum,  espedaUy  those  st^ed  OsUo-Sa/reoma  and 
Mydoid,  with  reference  to  the  question  of  Malignancy.  By  Samuel 
WiLKS,  M.D. — Dr.  Wilks  first  makes  some  excellent  observations  on 
the  proper  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  terms  ^cancerous**  and 
^  malignant.**  Although  it  has  been  advanced  by  Drs.  Walshe  and 
Hughes  Bennett,  that  it  would  be  a  great  gain  to  science  to  relinquish 
the  term  ''  malignant**  altogether,  we  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Wilks,  that 
''  the  question  as  to  the  mfdignancy  of  a  new  growth  is  the  most  im* 
portant  which  can  be  asked  concerning  it.**  A  patient  requires  the 
surgeon  to  inform  him,  not  whether  the  tumour  in  his  body  is  com* 
posed  of  fibres,  &t»  or  cancer  cells,  but  what  are  the  dangers  with  which 
it  threatens  his  sjTstem:  in  other  words^  what  isthedegree  of  its  mal^- 

•  BdiBbnrsh  Medtori  JoonuO,  Anf.  18S7,  p.  ISO. 
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BA&oy.*  Dr.  Wilks  tvoljr  thmares  iluii  the  Mucwioope  Ims  abown 
''tliat  catteer  oul  malignaiit  cUseaM  uenoiuammallj'iQteidiAaMbla 
temia;^  and '*  ik*t  vacioss  gvowtlw  irliioh  ezibibh  tlte  titaoal  oegne 
aC  aQAligBMicy  are  w>%  caBAenmaL"  Witk  equal  tnilk  lieiaidday  tha*  m. 
caoMmng  daSaemi  inmnnn^  tbatam  "  laalignawey  ia  oaly  a  qnartioa 
aC  degree.**  Dr.  Wilks  evan  goes  fbrtlier  :  ke  e&inelj  rapndiaitoa  ik0 
idea  of  a  ''specific  morbid  elenkewl**  in  oanear,  mad  tkiBka  that  ike 
microscope  has  shown  "  that  there  is  no  more  distinct  line  to  be  drawn 
ketwean  eaneerous  aacl  non^catteareus  gvawtksi  than  kaiweciBL  maiig- 
Baat  and  iMm-mal%iiaat  diseaae/'  ike  atmetnra  of  a  aaneerofia  taaMyvr 
being  influoMoad  1^  tkat  of  ike  tiarae  in  ^^hMA  il  is  dereleped,  tk» 
constitntional  diathesis  being  in  all  cases  the  same.  We  cannot  help 
Ikniking  tkat  tkeie  ki  a  kMla  uieooaiatMicy  between  tkeae  lemaiks, 
mtd  tke  MMWfflioii  that  caauar  and  maMgnaoat  disaaaa  ava  not  inter* 
dMttigeable  tems.  If  we  danj  the  exiatenee  of  a  speeifio  stmeliini  to 
eancer,  tke  tavms  oanoerona  and  maligwamt,  in  oiv  ^fnikm,  baoeaae 


Dr.  WiiksdEBaeribaa  nwntRMs  piepantma  ef  *  eate^^aaroona  **  and 
carcinoma  of  bone  contained  in  the  Ony's  Mosemn.  Witk  regnrd  t» 
tkese  toaioaaB  ke  okaerrea : 

**  In  the  so-^aJled  oHrnhMorcoma,  the  growth  appears  whoflj  to  proceed  fh)m 
the  periosteam,  until  a  large  tumour  b  lormed  around  Ifte  bone,  so  that  in  all 
eases  tke  shaft  is  styi  seen  ranaag  tkroagk  tke  tmaoar,  aad  is^  tkaa  distin- 
gni^bk  &on  tlw  perleot  oaMBK."  (p.  150.) 

And  again,  ke  says,  in  some  of  these  eeteo-sarcomstou  tmnonrs— 

"The  growth  from  the  periosteum  is  undoubtedly  carcinomatous,  but  haa 
bony  spiculn  developed  in  it,  and  is  only  one  degree  less  malignant  than  that 
fh^t-mentioned  of  true  cancer,  where  the  soft  mednHary  matter  is  so  much  in 
neaas,  that  the  kedthy  bene  beoomas  wh<^  destroyed.^  ($,  15t.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fiict,  that  cancer  originating  from  the 
perMsteom  is  attended  with  an  ineieaae  <^  bony  matter,  whereas 
cancer  commencing  in  the  interior  of  a  bone  (excepting  those  eases  of 
so-called  "osteoid  cancer**  of  which  Dr.  WiDts  gives  an  interesting 
example),  produces  expansion  and  atrophy  of  the  bone.  We  question,, 
however,  if  these  results  are  to  be  attributed  to  a  dificrence  in  the 
.  inherent  malignancy  of  the  cancerous  matter  in  the  two  cases,  so  much 
as  to  the  difference  in  its  relative  situation. 

Dr.  Wilks  also  gives  a  description  of  twelve  undoubted  examples  of 
myeloid  tumour  in  Guy*s  Museum,  and  shows  that  the  cases  of  ^ptRA 
ifentosa  of  the  old  surgeons  were  examples  of  this  ddseaae.  Ten  out 
of  the  twelve  cases  were  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  knee- 
j|oint.  There  was  nothing  to  indicate  any  malignancy  in  any  of  the 
cases;  but  the  statement^  that  all  observers  have  nitherto  S£reed  that 
they  are  uon-malignaat,  is  scarcely  correct.t 

yi.  Ott  4&a  Tr^oOmimt  </  FunJmb  O^hUudmiiK    By  Jo9K  F. 


p.  1098. 
t  See  Britiab  and  F«relfa  Medloo^Cbifa^gital  Bettow,  April,  186t,  p.  838. 
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Fbahok-— TUs  pi^r  oontuM  aa  aoeomki  of  10  cases  of  pttrtilent 
aplriibiliiHa.  TkotnatmsoftadvacttlMl  seems  pmoisBlT'sima^ 
diescsribed  m  a  pi^Mr  bjr  Mr.  ArsMe  m  tbo  first  insane  of  ti|e  pnseai 
series  of  the  '  Guy's  Hospital  Beports^'  of  wluoh  aa  abstmet  appeared 
in  the  '  British  and  Foreign  MediooXaui  lugtcal  BoTiew '  lor  April, 
18M.  (p.  3091) 

YII.  Ophihaknic  Cami.  Bj  Jomr  P.  FaAXOL — Tliese  are  ibar  in 
number.  The  fifsi  is  a  easo  of  sMkaoiao  ca&oer  of  the  eye^  in  a 
irmnan  between  forty  and  fif^Tsan  of  aga  The  globe  was  excised  ; 
biit  the  disBBse  letnmed  in  other  partaof  theboc^,  and  the  patient 

died  seven  months  after  the  operation.  Two  cases  follow,  of  tumoor 
of  the  globe,  in  which  Bonnet's  operatipn  of  enucleation  from  the 
ocnhir  capsule  was  had  recourse  to  with  snccepa  The  last  was  a  case 
of  fungoid  disease  of  the  glob^  in  a  child  aged  two  and  a-half  years, 
whidi  terminated  fiitally; 


YIIL  (7(wef  of  iSopaihie  FaUy  Ihgeneraiion,  with  Bemmit  an 
Arcu8  SemKs,  By  Sakuzl  Wilks^  M.D. — ^Dr.  Wilks  applies  the 
term  **  Idiopathic  fiitty  degeneration"  to  those  cases  whic^  during 
liie^  are  distinguished  by  excessiye  anaemia  and  debility^  and  in  which 
a  fatty  degeneration  of  all  parts  of  the  body,  but  especially  of  the 
heart,  is  the  most  remarkable  appearance  found  after  death;  exdudiog 
such  cases  of  Mty  degeneration  as  are  dependent  on  old  age  or  on 
intemperance.  He  records  nine  such  cases  in  his  jpaper.  In  some  of 
the  cases  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  hssmorrhages,  diarrhcsay  or 
miasmatic  influences  might  have  produced  such  a  debility  of  the 
system  as  to  result  in  this  generu  change  of  all  the  tissues  ;  but  in 
others,  no  such  explanation  would  apply.  All  the  patients  were  com- 
paratively joun^  and  one  was  only  sixteen.  In  none  of  these  cases 
was  there  any  arcus.  senilis. 

The  paper  concludes  with  some  observationa  oa  the  connexion 
which  has  been  supposed  to  sabsiat  betEween  arass  ssniliB  and  fiitty 
heart.  Although  the  author  bdieves,  with  Mr.  Canton,  that  arcus 
senilis  consists  in  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  cornea,  he  does  not 
consider  that  it  is  indicative  of  anj  peculiar  changes  within  the  body, 
but  rather  that  it  is  a  concomitant  of  senile  changes  (which  may  be 
premature)  in  the  body  generally.. 

"Our  priacipaL  lessens  for  afctaclang  no  greater  inportance  to  ife  are 
these: — ^That  m  cases  like  these  abore  rduttd,  where  some  cause  is  in 
qMvatioft  to  pnduoe  a  fiitty  degeaewlisn  dt  the  heart  aad  ether  oigans^ 
iadateadml  e£  thst  wUdbi  ousts  m  the  after  penod  eC  lifie;  oo  swh  dMUBges 
in  the  cornea  are  found.  Abo^  tbat  in  most  sasca  iHiere  a  fatty  heart  is  tiie 
accompaniment  of  valTnlar  disease  in  young  persons,  it  is  absent.  A^ain,  its 
eeeanoaal  ybseaee  in  old  people  whe  hate  fatty  hearts,  aad  its  vety  beauent 
presence  in  cid  ps^de  where  varioua  wmJbit  fhsngm  ase  faand»  hut  whieh  are 
not  of  a  marked  fatty  kind."  (ppw  iiia*li.) 


Tweo^. Area  cases  have  been  collected  from  tiie  hospitaUeofcs  of 
^  Eatty-  heart  wi^  no  arewi  senifths  or  bat  sKgfatlf  present,''  rndodiiig 
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7,  ia  whiob  the  £My  ch»igr>  waa  conaaoled  vitk  digeaao  of  .tiia 
valTea ;  and  also  15  oaiea  of  axcmfi  aanilia  with  no  fiuM^  degonegatjan 
of  the  heart.    In  only  1  eaae  was  aa  accna  found  Msooialed  wi^  a 
iatt  J  degeneration  of  the  heart  in  a  yoimg  person. 
Again,  Dr,  Wilks  ohfiervea : 

"  Where  the  arcus  does  exist  with  fatty  heart  in  old  people,  the  ehange  it 
not  80  much  thiU;  of  the  muscle  itself,  as  of  the  external  tat  increasing  at  the 
expense  of  the  vaU  of  the  n^  ventriole."  (p.  217.) 

Thia  condition  of  the  heart  ia  not  uncommon  in  old  people. 
Dr.  Wilka  gives  7  examples  of  it;  and  seems  to  think  that  Mr.  Oanton 
must  have  eonfomided  this  with  tme  fittiy  degeneration  of  the  mnscular 
fibres. 

IZ.  On  the  Cau9e$  qfDealh  qfter  IMotomy^  By  Tnoiua  JtoTAirr.-^ 
The  material  for  thia  paper  haa  been  derived  from  176  cases  of  litko^ 
tomy  collected  from  the  clinical  records  of  the  hospital^  and  from  the^ 
post-mortem  examinations  of  40  &tal  eaaea. 

The  principal  results  arrived  at  are  as  follows ; 

1.  That  14'20  per  cent,  of  the  oases  operated  upon  prove  ftital, 

2.  That  30  per  cent,  of  the  &tal  cases  are  daring  the  first  twenty 
years  of  life ;  10  per  cent,  during  the  second  twenty ;  and  60  pep 
cent,  above  forty. 

3.  That  lithotomy  is  twice  as  fiital  daring  the  first  five  years  of 
life,  as  it  is  during  the  second  ;  but  that  between  eleven  and  twenty 
years  of  age  it  is  more  fatal  than  during  any  earlier  period. 

This  relatively  great  mortality  from  the  operation  in  young  people  ia 
certainly  at  variance  with  what  has  commonly  been  observed.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  remarked,  that ''  the  age  at  which  there  is  least  danger 
is  from  three  to  twenty,  for  death  is  then  a  very  rare  occurrence.'* 

4.  The  following  were  the  causes  of  death  in  the  40  fatal  cases  :— • 

Cues.     Per  cent. 

Hnmonhage.    •    •    ,    • 6    ...    16* 

Shock  of  operation      ....,.««••«    5    ,.,    13*5 
Pyditis,  inflammation  of  kidneys   ,,••«»,    6    ...    15* 

Pelvic  cellulitis •••••«••    6    ••«    15* 

Pyelitis  and  pelvic  cellulitis  , .    6    «.«     15* 

Pelvic  cellolitis,  with  accidental  causes,  such  as  hsemor- 
rha^,  and  puncture  of  rectum   ,,•«...    3     ,.«      7.5 

Pyemia 6     ...    125 

Acute  crystitis     •..••,, 1     ...    S'S 

Peritonitis     ,    .    ♦    ♦    ,    ^ 1    ,.,    2-5 

Inflammation  of  ai^pas8ages  after  chloroform  •    .    •    1    ,••    2*5 
Ae  regards  ehlorofimn  in  lithotomy,  Mn  Bryant  ooncludes  that,i 

independent  of  its  cwb  apeoial  riaks,  it  does  not  seemtoiiavea&y 

influence  upon  the  fittality  of  the  operation* 

X.  C<im8ofRdmtionofihaM€n9eBrdiwedhyPunch^^ 
HeOtmL     By  Hbkbt  OumjLH,  M.D. — ^Two  cases  are  recorded,  the 
first  being  the  result  of  congenital  absence  of  the  vagina ;  the  second, 
of  closure  of  the.vagina  after  labour,  by  adhesion  of  its  Wla  and 
cicatrisation.    In  both  cases  the  operation  was  soooessful;  and  ia  the 
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fpttom^  tha  p«tMnt  oonUnued  to  menBtmnie  xegnlariy  ftr  reebium.  In 
some  genend  remarkH,  the  aatkw  advocates  ibis  opesatioii'in  prefer 
lenoe  to  tlie  fimnation  of  an  artifieiid  -vagina, 

XL  Cases  of  Disease  of  the  Ptdmanary  Artery  and  Us  Valves.  By 
G.  Whitubt,  M.D,  —  The  paper  contains  the  records  of  5  inter- 
esting cases,  in  which  the  morbid  conditions  found  were  as  follows  :--« 

1.  Dilatation  of  the  artery,  with  thickening,  irregularity,  and  puck-t 
ering  of  yalyes. 

.   2.  Large  vegetations  on  the  margin  of  each  valve, 

3.  Entire  obliteration  of  the  valves. 

4.  Almost  entire  obliteration  from  recent  rapid  inflammation. 

£f.  Obstruction  of  the  pulmonary  oriflce  by  vegetations^  so  that  it 
would  only  admit  a  probe. 

In  the  two  first  caae%  disease  of  the  pulmonary  valves  was  diagnosed 
during  life ;  the  most  marked  signs  in  both  cases  being  frtmissenienA 
cataire,  and  a  blowing  murmur  heard  over  the  base  of  the  heart, 
loudest  towards  the  ^  margin  of  the  sternum,  at  a  point  correspond- 
ing to  the  third  left  costal  cartilage ;  double  in  the  first  case,  i^tolic 
in  the  second.  In  the  third  ease  'f  a  double  bruit  was  always  audibly 
«k  the  base  of  the  h^irt ;"  in  the  fourth,  ^  heart's  sounds  said  to  bo 
nomuJ;"  and  in  the  fifth  there  was  a  "  bruit  with  both  sounds  at  the 
base  of  the  hewt" 

XIL  Abscess  qfthe  Brain,  By  William  Gull,  M.D. — The  author 
repudiates  Lebert*s  notion  as  to  the  possibility  of  idiopathic  cerebral 
abscess.  All  abscesses  of  the  brain  ne  thinks  may  be  referred  to  one 
or  other  of  the  following  causes : — 

L  Direct  injury. 

2.  Suppuration  of  scrofulous  deposit. 

3.  A  secondary  result  of  some  chronic  disease  of  the  head,  as  of 
the  nose  or  internal  ear. 

4.  A  secondary  result  of  the  suppurative  process  in  some  distant 
part  of  the  body — "  Metastatic  abscesses.** 

It  is  in  cases  belonging  to  the  last  class,  he  observes,  that  the  cause 
is  most  apt  to  be  overlooked.  Among  the  16  cases  recorded  in  the 
paper,  are  several  interesting  examples  of  cerebral  abscess  preceded  by 
suppuration  in  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  mesenteric  glands,  lungs, 
rectus  abdominis  muscle,  ^c 

One  remarkable  case  is  mentioned,  showing  with  what  rapidity  a 
cerebral  abscess  i^ay  become  surrounded  by  a  strong  cyst.  A  boy 
died  eleven  weeks  after  receiving  a  blow  on  the  hei^ ;  near  to  the 
seat  of  injury  an  absoess  was  found  surrounded  by  a  oyst^  this  cyst 
being  one-eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  composed  of  fibroHselinlar  tissue^ 
and  of  considerable  firmness, 

«The  pathological  order  of  the  svmptoms  in  abscess^"  as  described  by  Dr, 
GuD,  "  is  headache,  local  or  general  convulsion,  drowsiness,  paralysis^  coma. 
The  headache  is  rarely  paroxysmal  and  neuralgic,  as  it  is  in  tumour,  but  more 
general  and  uniform  in  its  expression,  as  well  as  more  sudden  in  its  rise,  and 
acute  in  its  progress.'^   - 
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SeoondMrj  abacMiwi  of  A»  hnm^  liowfir,  an  oAm  wimyrtafcbfrf 
hiwrt  in  th»ir  p>ogpm> 

XIII.  FcerwpUgia  frtna  Obttruciian  of  the  Abdondnai  AorkL  "By 
WiLLiAK  QuLL,  M.D. — The  subject  of  this  interesting  case  was  a  ship- 
wright, aged  thirty-four,  accustomed  to  Hit  heavy  weights.  In  Mardi, 
1865,  while  stooping  at  his  work»  he  was  suddenly  seized  witli  pain  in 
the  loins,  followed  by  complete  paraplegia,  including  paralysis  of  the 
sphinctersL  No  pulsation  oould  be  felt  in  the  abdominal  aorta^  nor  in 
tiie  arteries  of  the  lower  extremities;  but  a  blo^dng  murmur  was 
audible  down  the  back,  and  over  the  lower  end  of  the  sternum. 
After  a  time  he  gradually  recovered  from  the  paralytic  symptoms,  and 
the  superficial  arteries  of  the  abdomen  and  back  became  greatly 
enlarged.  As  this  arterial  anastomosis  became  more  distinct  he 
rained  more  power,  and  in  August,  1857,  he  was  able  to  walk  and 
do  Hght  work.  There  never  was  any  symptom  of  renoia  obstroctron, 
nor  o£  absorption  of  the  vertebrae. 

XIY.  QmiribuHom  io  the  JhrmeUeai  Surg«iy  ^  Ifeio  Oro^Mg  or 
Tymown,  S&rim  I.  Cancer.  By  Josir  BtBXxrr. — T^  P^Pf**  ^ 
composed  of  the  histofies  of  14  eases^  illustrating  thediffiwentvaiieties 
of  Surgical  CaDcer.  Addressed,  as  these  *<  Gbntnbatioaa'*  are^  spe- 
cially to  students,  we  think  the  author  would  do  w^  to  be  a  little 
more  exact  in  his  nomenclature  than  to  employ  such  an  expression  as 
a  ^  tuberele  of  cancer.**  The  term  "  tuberole  "  is  restricted  in  pathology 
to  a  morbid  structure  totally  dutinct  from  cancer,  and  such  an  un- 
necessary association  of  terms  can  only  tend  to  perplex  the  uninitiated 
mind. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  cases  are  two  of  "melanic  cancer;" 
two  of  ''melanoid  cancer,"  distinguished  from  the  former  by  the 
black  hue  being  due  to  infiltration  of  blood,  and  not  dependent  on  the 
development  of  brewn  pigment  granules  in  the  interior  of  the 
nucleated  cells  ;  and  one  of  "  osteoid  cancer "^  of  the  fore-ann.  One 
of  the  cases  of  "  melanio  cancer"  is  particularly  interesting,  from  the 
&ct  that  although  the  melanotic  deposits  were  foimd  generally  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  body,  the  lungs  and  liver  were  exempt.  Mr. 
Pemberton,  of  Birmingham,  has  recently  shown  that  these  are  the 
rery  organs  which  are  most  frequently  affected  with  secondary  melan- 
otio  cancer.* 

XV.  Remarhi  on  the  Wax  Modds  in  €hiy*B  Museum,  repreeentmg 
'Roseola  Choleriea  and  JRoeeola  Vofrwhea.  By  the  Cubator. — These 
models  have  been  executed  by  the  distinguished  artist,  Mr.  Towne, 
and  constitute  a  valuable  addition  to  the  uniqne  collection  of  modds 
of  skin  diseases  in  Guy*s  Museum.  The  first  series  refeired  to  illustrates 
the  Raeeola  Cka^erioe^  ''a  term  api^ied  to  a  rash  whidi  has  been 
observed  to  accompany  the  seconckry  fever  of  a  certain  number  of 
cases  of  cholera  in  all  the  epidemics  which  have  hitherto  occurred  in 

*  See  Britiah  and  Forolga  Mcdico-Chimrgicml  Se^iew,  Oot  lSS7,p.  41 S. 
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Sbvop*.**  In  tW  Mlom  of  1854,  H  iras  obeomd  ift  4  out  of  111 
cases  achttitlsd  iato  Ouj^s  HospitoL  It  sppesisd  front  tlie  sixth  to 
Mie  tentk  cby  after  ^to  fint  sebiira^  as  aa  ewmtbem  aM  owr  tlie  bod yv 
hut  cs|welally^  ob  tho  suitieiuitiesL  It  is  dosciibod  as  oonsisttng  bdbio- 
tUBes  of  'hnamA,  brq;ht  psnk  patdMs;"  at  other  tisMS  "of  a  vuforni 
■Mit^Bf  all  oiwr  the  sotIms,  vssei»hlni^  measles  er  aeapiatina.'' 
1^  By  roaeola  varioloM  is  not  meant  here  the  roeeoio«B  varii  which 
often  precedes  the  emption  of  small-pox,  but  one  which  is  thought 
•eaMBoaaily  to  take  thopkMO  of  the  tnie  pistidar  eraption  in  persens 
who  hanro  been  tfA'pesed  to  the  contagiaii  of  sasaU-pox,  and  in  whom 
tito  BMst  irioftent  conalitaftioBal  symptouMi  of  the  diseaso  are  preseati 
but  who  h»¥e  eithey  been  Taesinated,  or  had  saall^x  prerioiisly. 

XVL  JDmefipiion  rfa  Cam  t?»  wkiek  a  UrtAn^mieal  Oakmhts  teas 
JUmomeL  Bj  Aunuea  Fmahix.— This  eafanlos  eoMBsted  of  two 
principal  poitioBS ;  one  ledf^  in  the  membraDOos  portion  of  the 
nrethra,  and  another  in  the  bladder ;  the  two  being  connected  hf  a 
narrow  neek.  The  anther  has  also  eaUeeied  fieoaa  Tariooa  seaorces  the 
descriiAioae  and  ignres  of  six  ether  aiwikr  "d—ib  hell"  cakadi 

XYII.  ilTcte  on  Omss  ^  Blaek  Urwary  Fv^eipUaie,  By  H.  M. 
HvoHE%  MJ).^Ih  tiie  kst  yolnme  of  the  « Gn/s  Hospital  Beperts,** 
I>r.  Haghea  gave  sn  aoeeunt  ef  soaie  eases  in  which  the  nrine  had 
been  passed  of  a  brownish-black  eoloiir  by  pefsoaa  taking  creasote* 
The  present  ease  is  of  a  different  naiare  :  the  nrine  i^peara  to  have 
been  paaakl  clear,  and  the  blaek  deposit  resulting  fross  tJie  addition  of 
nitric  aeid  apfMan  to  ham  been  quite  independent  of  any  nsedieine 
which  the  patient  was  taking,.  *'  Upon  boiling  the  urine  no  ooagnkk- 
tion  occarrod;  but  apon  the  addition  of  nitrie  acid,  a  deaae^  blad^ 
opaque  predpitaie  oomuredJ* 

The  patient  was  a  man,  aged  fifty,  under  treatment  for  an  abdominal 
tumour,  situated  belgw  the  region  o£  the  liver.  Dr.  Hi^i^  had 
sever  observed  this  remarkable  phenoaienoa^  exeeptin  cm»  other  case ; 
and  waa  anable  to  decide  apoa  what  it  depeadsd. 

Such  oases  are  probably  not  so  race  aa  Dr.  Ha^bea  woald  seenn  to 
helieva  Seveial  eases  have  lately  beea  obasrved  at  King's  College 
HoqaUl,  ia  whidia  eopioas  hlmtk  deposit  has  been  thr«»wn  dowafrom 
the  arim>>  on  the  addition  ef  aay  mimital  aeid>  The  aalare  aad  caase 
of  the  d^fweitara  as  yet  obscure  j  bat  the  sahject  is  one  whif^  meritB 
investiaafcion. 

XYlIl.  SeftH^  <lf  m  Case  qf  Suc€69^  Tr^^fkbm^ 
Mf$plur6  of  ika  Menvngwl  Arietfy^  prnforwed  J^kdm  yrnxfra  ago.  By 
Edwabb  COgje.— This  man,  who  in  184U  ^t  the  time  c^  the  operation, 
was  fortyHBix  years  of  age^  was  Me  to  resame  his  work,  and  continaed 
in  full  employmMli  an^  with  tJie  exceptioa  of  soaae  ^Ueptic  fits,  in 
excellent  health,  for  thirteen  yeaca.  Aboat  August  1854,  oae  of  his 
fits  was  foUowed  by  partial  heaiiplegi%  on  the  oppcaiifte  side  to  fehe 


•  See  British  end  Ponlgii  Uedleo-Cblhirgieat  Seriew,  ^Tiilr,  1857,  p.  l?i. 
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injury.  On  Aiigost  SOih,  1856,  he  had  an  apoplectic  fit^  and  shortly 
after  died.  On  exi^niuation  of  the  body,  the  dura  nuiter  wae  fonn4 
£rmly  incorporated  with  the  portion  of  scalp  doauig  np  the  orifice  in 
the  bone.  There  was  a  large  eztravaaated  clot  in  the  ccnrreBponding 
hemisphere^  surrounded  by  softened  cerebral  Bubstance,  which  was 
thought  to  be  dependent  on  extreme  disease  of  the  bloodvessela 
throughout  the  brain. 

XIX.  On  FaiBoning  by  Tartarized  Aniimonyt  with  Medioo4egal 
Observations  on  the  Cases  of  Ann  Palmer^  and  others^  By  Ajupbed  S. 
Taylor,  M.D.,  E.B.S. — ^This^  and  the  following  pi4)er,  are  by  fiur  the 
most  important  in  the  whole  volume  ;  and,  as  contributions  to  medical 
jurisprudence,  must  be  regarded  as  of  very  great  value.  Our  space 
will  not  allow  us  to  do  more  than  point  out  some  of  the  more 
prominent  points  in  each;  but  we  would  advise  every  one  inte- 
rested in  the  subject  of  toxicology,  to  make  himself  master  of  their 
details. 

Dr.  Taylor  commences  his  paper  on  antimony  by  repudiating  the 
idea,  which  at  the  time  of  Palmer's  trial  many  endeavoured  to  incul- 
cate, that  tartarized  antimony  is  not  a  poison,  and  could  not  destroy 
life  so  long  as  a  medicinal  dose  was  not  exceeded ;  and  he  observes 
that  these  statonents  have  received  a  practical  refutation  from  the 
recent  trial  and  conviction  of  two  individuals,  for  murder  by  this 
means — Macmullen  and  Hardman.  He  then  goes  on  to  examine 
some  of  the  medical  questions  connected  with  antimonial  poisoning, 
on  which  a  great  discrepancy  of  opinion  appears  to  exist  among 
members  of  the  profession ;  and  to  illustrate  the  present  state  of 
medico-legal  knowledge,  by  reference  to  several  cases  which  have  come 
before  our  legal  tribunals. 

He  considers  the  subject  under  the  following  heads ; 

1.  History  and  nature  of  tartarised  antimony. 

2.  Action  of  tartarised  antimony  in  small  doses  as  a  medicine 
and  as  a  poison,  or  chronic  poisoning. — ^The  practice  of  Kasori,  To- 
masini,  and  Laennec  of  prescribing  antimony  in  repeated  large  doses 
in  certain  forms  of  inflammatory  disease,  has  been  thought  to  ftmush 
a  proof,  that  antimony  is  not  a  poison ;  and  that  if  large  doses  can  be 
borne  by  patients  in  certain  states  of  disease,  similar,  or  even  larger, 
doses  may  be  borne  with  impunity  by  persons  in  a  state  of  healUu 
Dr.  Taylor  seems  to  doubt,  if,  in  some  of  these  cases,  the  patients  have 
not  been  actually  poisoned  by  the  antimony ;  but  at  all  events  he  argues, 
and  justly  so,  that  this  very  diseased  state  of  the  system  may  generate  a 
tolenmoe  of  ^  medicine,  greater  than  in  health.  He  also  shows  fh>m 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Mayerhofer,  of  Munich,  Dr.  Wetder,  of 
Augsburg,  and  Dr.  Jankowich,  of  Ofen,  upon  their  own  persons,  that 
the  action  of  antimony  on  the  healthy  human  organism  is  tar  more 
powerful  than  it  is  commonly  supposed  to  be;  In  order  to  judge 
whether  antimony  has  been  administered  with  a  good  or  evil  intention, 
one  must  ascertain  whether  it  has  been  persisted  in  or  withdrawn. 
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after  its  dangerous  effects  haye  been  clearly  miinifesied  by  the  f^mp-^ 
-tosos.     In  conclusion,  Dr,  Taylor  obsenres : 

"  The  result  of  thb  inyestimtion  is,  that  there  appear  to  be  certain  diseased 
states  of  the  body  which  moaify  or  suspend  that  excessive  action  of  tartorized 
antimony  on  the  system,  to  which  the  term  '  poisoning'  is  applied :  that  grreat 
precautions  are  required  in  its  use,  even  in  these  cases,  or  it  majr  destroy  life ; 
that  large  and  repeated  doses  have  been  frequently  taken  by  patients  without 
causing  symptoms  of  poisoning,  aud  with  actual  benefit ;  but  there  are  no 
facts  to  justify  the  inference  that  this  substance  is  not  a  poison  to  the  healthy, 
or  to  those  persons  who  labour  under  any  disease  in  which  tolerance  is  not 
speedily  estoblished.  The  healthy  and  the  diseased  will  die  alike  from  its 
effects,  if  the  symptoms  indicative  of  poisoning,  (vomiting,  pursing,  pain,  and 
depression^  are  once  established,  and  not  afterwards  susjpendecC  either  by  the 
withdrawal,  or  in  certain  cases  by  the  continued  administration  of  the  medi* 
cine."  (p.  401.) 

3.  Action  of  tartarized  antimony  in  large  doses  as  a  poison — 
acute  poisoning. — Dr.  Taylor  has  arranged  in  tabular  form  37  cases 
of  this  nature.  Of  these,  21  recovered,  and  16  died*  The  symptoms 
in  such  cases  are  minutely  described ;  and  it  is  shown  from  the  obser- 
vations of  Magendie,  that  vomiting  may  occasionally  be  absent.  In 
most  of  the  cases,  the  symptoms  showed  themselves  within  half  an 
hour  of  the  administration  of  the  drug.  As  regards  the  foUtd  daae^ 
"he  says  we  must  look  rather  to  the  effects  than  to  the  actual  quamtiUy 
swallowed,  the  effects  of  the  same  dose  yarying  greatly  with  age,  con« 
stitution,  <&c. 

4.  Symptoms  of  acute  poisoning  by  tartarized  antimony  compared 
.with  those  of  chronic  poisoning. 

' '  5.  Appearances  after  death  in  antimonial  poisoning. 

6.  Chemical  processes  for  the  detection  of  antimony  in  the  body 
in  a  free  and  in  an  absorbed  state. — ^Amongst  other  modes.  Dr. 
Odling*s  modification  of  Beinsch's  test  is  described,  and  commended.* 

7.  The  absorption,  deposition,  and  elimination  of  antimony.--» 
Antimony  appears  to  be  rapidly  absorbed  into  the  system,  and  elimi«* 
nated  chiefly  by  the  urine,  whether  it  be  given  in  a  large  dose,  or  in 
repeated  small  doses.  Hence  it  is  important  to  examine  the  urine  in 
cases  of  suspected  antimonial  poisoning.  After  death,  there  may  be  no 
antimony  in  the  stomach,  and  yet  it  may  be  found  abundantly  in  the 
liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys;  and  Orfila*s  experiments  render  it  impro* 
bable^  that  it  would  remain  longer  than  fffleen  days  after  its  last  admi* 
nistration  in  any  of  the  organs  important  to  life. 

8.  Cases  of  imputed  poisoning  by  tartarized  antimony. — ^In  this 
inquiry.  Dr.  Taylor  shows  that  the  reputation  of  a  medical  prac- 
titioner may  be  seriously  involved;  but  he  observses,  that  it  is  only 
where  injury  has  resulted  from  gross  carelessness  or  nnskilfulness  that 
a  medical  man  can  be  held  responsible. 

9.  Cases  illustrative  of  the  criminal  administration  of  antimony. 
— Under  this  head  we  have  a  lengthened  medical  history  of  the  case 
of  Ann  Palmer,  a  perusal  of  whicbi  we  think,  must  convince  the  most 
sceptical  that  the  deceased  died  from,  the  effects  of  repeated  small 

•  Britiak  and  Fonlgn  Medlo^-OUmrgieal  Kevlew,  July,  18fi7,  p.  188. 
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doses  of  a&timoBy  ■ilwiiiistwwi  t»  faer  by  Imt  hmsbmd.  A  duit 
notioe  is  append^  of  four  other  nssss  of  cnmuiai  poisswwig  by  aatt- 
moBjf  JBclndrng  tbat  of  Joba  Pk^obs  Cook. 


XX  (^€fte2^4s6lm^ii6s9rkc;iSISrycAM^  By 

Alfred  S.  Taylob,  M.D.,  F.R.S. — The  object  of  ibis  oommunicatioa 
is  to  biing  forward  additional  facts  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  oertain 
qnestions  propounded  by  tbe  author  in  a  paper  in  the  last  Tolome  of 
the  '  Guy's  Hoifutal  B«partfi.** 

1.  Can  stry<£nia  be  infidlibly  detected  im  tbe  tiflsaea^f  the  body  as 
a  vesult  of  its  abaoqiticn  and  depositaon  in  all  oaaea  in  wkkh  it  has 
destroyed  life  9  A  reaiaikaUe  instance  is  addoioed  to  ^mm  tbe  ooib- 
trary.  In  Febmary,  1857,  a  gentleouin  died  in  the  Isle  ci  Wight, 
with  all  the  symptoms  of  strychnia  poisoning,  six  hours  after  swaUow* 
ing  three  grains  of  that  drug.  Portions  of  his  visoera  were  examined 
by  Px^oiessor  Ohristison  and  Dr.  Douglas  Madagan  of  Edinburgh,  by 
I^xyfessor  Cboghegan  of  Dublin,  and  by  Dr.  Taylor  himself.  Not  one 
of  these  eminent  chemists  could  detect  in  them  a  vestige  of  sbychnia; 
although  the  same  pioceas  of  testing  was  employed  as  liiat  by  which 
Dr.  Letheby  asserted  he  could  detect  in  tbe  putrid  body  of  an  animal 
poisoned  with  half  a  grain,  within  a  small  ^fraction  of  "^e  dose  given  ! 
Some  experiments  also  are  alluded  to  by  Dr.  de  Try  of  Botterdam, 
from  which  it  appears  to  be  highly  probable  that  that  part  of  the 
strychnia  which  acts  mortally  is  decomposed  in  the  living  body,  and 
that  ii  a  larger  quantity  has  not  beoi  administered  than  is  just 
necessary  to  cause  death,  the  cause  of  death  cannot  be  proved  by  a 
chemical  examination  of  the  intestines. 

2.  Can  a  person  die  from  poison,  and  no  poison,  either  free  or 
absorbed,  be  found  in  the  body  t  Two  cases  within  the  last  year  show 
that  such  may  be  the  case.  The  first  was  the  case  of  the  BeV. 
Dr.  Alexander,  who  died  in  sixteen  days,  from  the  eftcts  of  arsenic 
which  had  been  accidentally  mixed  with  arrow-root,  of  which  he  par- 
took. Tbe  symptoms  were  unmistakeably  those  of  araenical  poisoning; 
yet  Professor  Oeoghegan  was  unable  to  discover  a  trace  of  arsenic  in 
the  viscera  after  death.  The  second  was  a  case  in  which  even  Mr.  Hera- 
path  believed  that  a  child  had  been  poisoned  by  phoaphorus,  although 
he  could  not  find  any  trace  of  this  substance  in  the  body. 

3.  Oan  we  place  confidence  in  the  employment  of  colour-tests  for 
the  detection  of  alkaloids  in  a  dead  body,  in  the  absence  of  any  corro- 
borative evidence  t  Dr.  Taylor  most  truly  observes,  that  if  a  man  is 
to  be  condemned  to  death  on  chemical  evidence,  that  evidence  ebonld 
be  conclusive  and  satisfactory  to  every  reasonable  mind;  otherwise 
innoooit  persons  might  be  brought  to  the  scaffold,  and  aU  confidence 
in  chemical  evidence  would  be  destroyed.  He  does  not  think  that 
ooloBT-tests  alone  are  to  be  depended  on  for  the  detection  of  the 
poisonous  alkaloids,  and  brings  forward  an  instance  in  'wh]|& 
Dr.  Letheby  fell  into  a  grievous  error  by  too  implicit  a  rdianoe  upon 
them.    Of  a  patient  who  died  suddenly  of  disease  of  the  hoart,  after 

•  Sm  Bdtiihaiid  VonIbb  JMttot-^kinrslMl  BcffUw,  Jtal^,  1917,  p.  199. 
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taking  a  psll  and  two  doses  of  »  nixtiire,  Br.  Detlieby,  from  placdng 
too  iflopticit «  reliaaos  i^on  colkmt-te^  dodavad  that  he  bad  detected 
ia  the  stomach  '^  about  one-tenth  (tf  a  grain*'  of  morphia;;  yet  after 
ezaminisg  the  medioiiiesy  which  oontaiiMd  no  opium  in  any  form^  he 
allowed  that  he  must  have  mistaken  tanutaonm  &fr  morphia ! 


Review  TIL 

1.  I%e  Eidmfed  Pr99tai$,U9  PutkdoffytmdTreaimmi;  wUhObtenKt- 
Umw  «n  the  RdaUon  o/M»  Compiatnt  to  Skme  in  the  BitMer.  By 
HmETTsoMPSOor,  F.R.C.8.,  M.B.  Lond.,  A  miist  ■fihnrgeen  to  Uni- 
iwfftlty  College  Hoqiital ;  CbnsQlting  Snigeon  to  the  St  MaTyIebo«9 
Infirmary,  te. — London,  185a    S^,  pp.  320.    With  Five  Plates. 

2.  The  Prostate  Glcmd,  and  its  Entargemciit  in  Old  Age,     By  Deciuus 
Hodgson,  M.D.  Edin.,  M.R.O.S.  Eng.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy 
in  the  TJniversity    of  Glasgow. — London,  1856.      8vo,  pp.  84. 
With  Twelve  Plates. 

So  many  reasons  eoncnr  to  reoo  Amend  the  study  of  the  diseases  of  the 
genito-urinary  organs,  that  the  interest  of  novelty  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  attach  to  any  fresh  researdies  and  publications  upon  thera. 
Tet  neitiier  scientific  zeal  nor  any  other  motive  has  caused  previous 
invest^ators  to  exhaust  the  subject^  and  we  have  before  us  a  couple 
(tf  woi^  making  up  together  some  400  pages,  on  the  prostate,  and, 
aeeoiding  to  the  tiUe  pages,  on  the  enlarged  prostate,  in  one  of  which 
at  least  ^ere  is  something  both  valuable  and  new. 

Nearly  the  firert  half  of  t^  work  of  Dr.  DecioMiB  Hodgson  is  oceu* 
pied  with  the  descriptive  anatomy  and  the  physiology  of  the  organ.  It 
is  in  every  way  worthy  of  a  teacher  of  these  subjects  in  the  Glasgow 
TJniversity,  and  of  the  gold  medal  awarded  to  its  author  on  his  gradua* 
tion  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  but  the  publication  of  it,  in 
addition  to  the  sufficiently  exact  descriptions  of  the  parts  which  we 
already  possess,  appears  to  us  soperfioona  The  latter  half  of  the  book 
contains  an  ezeefient  aooount  of  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  on 
the  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate.  Mr.  Thompson  reproduces  the 
results  of  his  numerous  dissactions  of  the  organ,  nearly  as  they  are  to  be 
found  in  the  last  volume  of  the  '  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,*  and 
he  discusses  every  disease  which  could  be  brought  under  the  general 
title,  the  enlarged  prostate.  Both  works  are  illustrated  with  excellent 
plates. 

Since  the  pahlication  of  the  researches  of  Dr.  C.  Handfield  Jones, 
Professor  KoUiker,  and  Mr.  Adams,  the  prostate  has  been  regarded 
lees  as  a  secreting,  l^n  as  a  muscular  organ.  For  although  it  pos- 
sesses numerous  ducts,  the  orifices  of  which  are  visible  in  the  urethra^ 
on  either  ^de  of  the  veru  montanum,  yet  upon  microscopic  examina- 
tion, and  even  with  careful  dissection,  it  can  be  ascertained  that  th^ 
folUcles^  out  of  which  the  ducts  issue,  are  embedded  in  organic  muscular 
fibres.  Professor  Ellis  has  extended  our  knowledge  even  further,  and  has 
shown  that  the  vesical  portion  of  the  organ  is  not  ghmdular  at  all,  but 
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is  entirdy  compoaed  of  a  ciroular  mnaole,  embiaeing  the  inner  orifice 
of  the  urethra.  He  thoa  e^Murates  the  prostate  into  two  parte,  the 
lobes  and  anterior  extremity  of  which  contain  in  ita  muMnkr  bed  all 
of  the  organ  that  ia  glandular,  whilst  ite  Tedcal  portion  is  a  sphineter 
of  the  bladder  analogous  to  the  ciroular  thickening  of  the  muscular 
.tuni(^  which  in  the  female,  without  a  prostate,  encirdes  the  corre- 
sponding orifice  between  the  bladder  and  urethra. 

Both  Dr.  Hodgson  and  Mr.  Thompson  concur  with  former  writers 
in  regarding  the  prostate  as  an  appurtenance  of  the  sexual  oi^gans. 
That  question  is  settled  by  John  Hunter's  observation  of  ite  greater 
aize  during  the  procreative  period  in  some  aninuils,  whose  sexual  func- 
tions are  only  occasionally  activa  But  the  part  taken  by  the  prostate 
in  generation  is  as  obscure  now  aa  beibre  these  two  volumes  were  issued. 
That  it  augmente  the  bulk  of  the  seminal  fluid  is  plain ;  and  it  is  piv- 
bable  that  ite  acidity  conduces  in  some  way  to  the  vigour  or  the  fluidity 
of  the  alkaline  secretion  of  the  testis.  We  have  known  so  much  since 
Mr.  Adams  wrote  on  the  prostate  five  years  ago. 

The  pathology  of  the  organ  goes  fax  to  complete  the  proof  which 
.physiology  has  already  furnished,  that  the  prostate  is  the  male  ana- 
Jogue  of  the  female  uterus.  Placed*  like  the  ntenu^  at  the  confluence 
of  the  seminal  ducts,  the  prostete  might  be  expected  not  only  to 
enclose  the  utricle,  but  also  to  bear  traces  of  a  similar  atructure  to 
that  of  the  womb.  The  discovery  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  oiganip 
muscular  fibre  mixed  with  ite  scanty  urethral  glands,  supplies  aa  dose 
a  proof  of  primordial  identity  aa  could  exist  in  two  organs^  whose 
functions  in  adult  life  are  fundamentally  distinct.  The  similarity  of 
.these  diseases,  first  sketched  by  M.  Yelpeau,  may  beet  be  given  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Thompson. 

"The  two  organs  thns  similarly  constructed,  are  veiy  frequently  the  subjects 
of  tmnours,  identical  both  in  external  and  histological  characters.  Thus,  in 
the  uterus  we  find  these  formations  nearly  or  completely  isolated,  made  up  of 
organic  muscular  fibres,  with  'connective  tissue  imbedded  in  the  substance  of 
the  organ,  or  standmg  out  in  relief  from  either  surface.  In  the  prostete  we 
meet  with  precisely  tee  same  tumours,  and  they  are  similarly  dispo^d*   «  .  .  « 

"  In  the  uterus  we  are  familiar  with  another  form  of  tumour,  which,  spring- 
ing from  tbe  interior,  and  forming  a  polypoid  growth  there,  is  much  more  inti^ 
mately  connected  with  the  uterine  structure  tnan  the  variety  just  described, 
perfect  continuity  of  tissue  existing  between  it  and  the  polypus.  So  from  the 
posterior  median  portion  of  the  prostate  we  meet  with  an  outgrowth  tending 
m  form  to  become  truly  polypoid,  which  continues  ite  development  in  the 
direction  of  least  resistance,  and  exhibiting  complete  continuity  of  structure 
with  the  prostate  itself.  It  contains  also  the  glandular  elemente  proper  of  the 
organ  in  varying  proportions.  «  *  »  .  « 

"The  two  organs  are  subject  to  considerable  hypertrophic  enlargement, 
mainly  cousistmg  of  their  constituent  fibrous  elements.  And  in  both^  this 
condition  may  be  associated  with  some  tumour-formation,  or  it  may  exist  inde- 
pendently of  it.  In  the  latter  case,  the  hypertrophy  may  be  general  or  local, 
affecting  the  whole  or  certain  parts  of  the  organ ;  and  when  thus  local,  affecting 
partieu&r  spote  more  commonly  than  others.  Ail  these  remarks  apply  equally 
to  the  prostete  and  to  the  utems. 

"The  two  organs  are  liable  to  these  changes  after  the  prime  of  life  has 
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?asscd.  Bayle,  whose  observation  is  quoted  by  Bokitansky,  and  rerified  by 
>r.  Robert  Lee,  says  that  twenty  per  cent,  of  women  after  thirty-five  years  of 
age,  have  fibrous  tumours  of  some  size  in  the  uterus.  I  have  found  prostatic 
tumours  in  thirty  per  cent,  of  males  after  fifty."  (pp.  42-4.) 

Grouped  together  in  Mr.  Thompson's  work,  under  the  head  Enlarge- 
ment of  the  Prostate,  are  diseases  so  various,  that  the  book  and  its 
title  are  incongruous  in  a  scientific  point  of  view.  It  is,  in  fact/ a 
treatise  on  the  whole  pathology  and  surgeiy  of  the  organ.  Enlarge- 
ment is  an  almost  universal  character  of  the  diseases  of  the  prostate,  as 
the  subjoined  list  of  them  will  show  : 

I.  Inflammation  and  Abscess.  II.  Tubercle.  III.  Cysts.  IV. 
Cancer.  V.  Hypertrophy.  VL  Enclosed  Glandular  Tumours. 
VII.  Glandular  Outgrowths.  VIII.  Polypous  Growths  from  the 
Veru-Montanum. 

We  shall  find  uo  space  for  a  full  notice  of  each  of  these  subjects,  and 
as  the  chief  facts  stated  respecting  most  of  them  are  not  new,  we  shall 
devote  attention  chiefly  to  the  latter  half  of  our  list. 

I.  Inflammation  of  the  prostate,  in  the  acute  form,  appears  chiefly 
noticeable  for  the  distinctness  of  the  signs  which  characterize  it,  for  its 
proueness  to  suppuration,  and  for  the  permanent  enlargement  of  the 
organ  which  the  inflammatory  effusions  entail.  Probably  these  eflfur 
sions  constitute  the  only  origin  of  an  uniform  enlargement  of  the 
prostate,  every  increase  of  its  size  from  other  causes  being  attended 
with  irregularity  of  shape.  Prostatitis,  apart  from  those  cases  in 
which  the  gland  inflames  in  resentment  of  direct  injury,  or  through 
its  continuity  with  adjoining  structures,  which  are  in  the  same  state, 
— pure,  unconnected  prostatitis  is  "  extremely  rare :"  it  would  per- 
haps be  more  correct  to  say  that  its  cause  is  not  always  discovered. 
The  usiial  outlet  for  the  matter,  when  suppuration  has  occmTed^  is  by 
the  urethra;  but  the  possibility  of  its  also  escaping  by  the  rectum,  or 
even,  as  has  been  known  to  happen,  into  the  peritoneum,  renders  it 
important  in  some  cases  to  evacuate  the  matter  by  a  surgical  opera- 
tion. In  selecting  a  situation  for  making  the  requisite  opening, 
Mr.  Thompson  gives  preference  to  the  middle  of  the  perineum.  He 
thus  amplifies  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie*s  simple  directions  to  punctm^e  the 
abscess  in  that  situation  : 

"The  fore  finger  of  the  left  hand  having  been  introduced  into  tlie  bowel,  a  long, 
straight,  and  narrow  bistoury,  the  cuttii^  edge  of  which  is  upwards,  should  be 
thrust  into  the  raphe,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  anterior  to  the  anus,  in 
the  known  direction  of  the  swelling,  and  the  incision  enlarged  in  a  straight  line 
upwards,  to  a  slight  extent,  so  as  to  give  a  fair  patulous  opening  for  the  dis- 
charge of  rhatter.  The  depth  to  which  such  an  incision  must  be  carried  cannot 
he  less  than  an  inch  and  a  half,  it  may  be  two  inches."  (p.  206.) 

Chronic  prostatitis,  and  its  connexion  with  spermatorrhoBa,  have  been 
more  fully  worked  out  by  Mr.  Adams  than  has  been  done  in  the  books 
before  ua, 

II.,  III.  Tvberde,  CystSy  and  Hydatide  of  the  prostate  ai-e  diseases 
too  rare  to  allow  of  our  doing  more  at  present  than  to  refer  to  their 
occurrence. 

42-xxi.  '7 
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rV.  Cancer. — Coneidering  the  vefy  great  frequency  of  this  disease  in 
the  nteros  and  mamma  of  the  female,  it  is  an  instructive  fact  to  observe 
that  cancer  very  rarely  occurs  in  the  prostate  and  breast,  the  corre- 
sponding orgiins  in  the  male  subject ;  and  further,  that^  as  compared 
with  the  uterus,  prostate^  and  female  breast,  the  male  mamma,  which 
is  without  function,  is  the  least  frequent  seat  of  malignant  dis- 
ease. Lebert,  indeed,  does  not  recognise  the  fact  of  cancer  ever  pri- 
marily affecting  the  prostate;  but  accumulated  testimony  leaves  no 
4onbt  oU  our  minds  that  it  is  not  unfrequently  to  be  found  in  that 
organ.  Mr.  Thompson  tabulates  twenty-four  cases  of  primary  malig- 
nant disease  of  the  prostate,  one-fourth  of  which  were  found  in  children 
ci  five  years  of  age  and  under,  and  the  remaining  three-fonrths  altor 
forty.  All  but  one  of  the  twenty-four  were  cancers  of  the  medullary 
kind.  The  recognition  of  these  distressing  cases  is  sufficiently  plain 
when  the  ordinary  signs  of  urethral  obstruction  increase  with  unusual 
rapidity,  and  are  associated  with  a  large  tumour  presmng  on  the 
rectum,  with  canorous  infiltration  of  the  inguinal  glands,  and  some- 
times, though  not  always,  with  urethral  hnmorrhage,  and  with  pain. 
The  cancerous  cachexy  confirms  a  diagnosis  already  by  no  means  dif- 
ficult In  one  particular  Mr.  Thompson's  opinion  appears  to  us  at 
variance  with  his  ^cts — ^viz.,  in  the  possibility  of  obtaining  visible 
evidence  of  the  disease  within,  by  the  microscopic  examination  of  what 
esci^ns  from  it.     Mr.  Simon  alleges  that,  in  a  case  of  his, 

*'  *  The  nature  of  the  tumour  had  been  fully  recognised  during  life  by  the 
presence  in  the  urine  of  granules  and  flooculi  of  animal  matter,  which  under 
the  microscope  showed  tne  large  coherent  nucleated  cells  of  encephaloid 
cancer.' "  (p.  226.) 

A  somewhat  rimilar  statement  is  made  by  the  same  writer,  in  his 
account  of  a  seeond  case ;  and  the  fact  was  noticed  also  in  an  instance 
of  the  same  disease  observed  *by  Mr.  Moore,  and  reported  in  the 
*  Medico-ChiruTgical  Transactions,'  voL  xxxv.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
«ee  reason  for  the  doubts  expressed  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Thompson. 
In  the  early  stages  of  the  growth  there  may  be  no  escape  of  its  can- 
cerous elements ;  but  we  are  of  opinion,  and  Mr.  Thompson  partly 
expresses  the  same  view,  that  the  urine  should  be  microscopically 
examiued  in  every  stage  of  a  prostatic  disease  which  may  be  ii 
cancerous  nature. 

v.,  VL,  VII.,  VIII  — It  is  in  the  chapters  on  the  hypertrophy, 
tumours,  and  outgrowths  of  the  prostate,  that  Mr.  Thompson's  work 
is  of  most  valua  His  position  at  the  St.  Marylebone  Infirmary  gave 
him  the  opportunity  of  making  numerous  examinations  of  the  prostate 
in  old  men  ;  and  the  results  of  these  examinations  are  here  recorded. 
As  our  readers  will  perceive,  this  author  has  materially  advanced  our 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  enlarged  prostate  of  advanced  age. 

One  important  fiict  ascertained  by  these  examinations  is,  that 
enlargement  of  the  prostate  is  not  only  not  the  rule  in  old  age  but 
decidedly  the  exception.  If  we  take  the  ordinary  weight  of  a  healthy 
prostate  to  be  about  4^  drachms  (and  in  this,  estimate  the  researches 
of  Di*.  Hodgson  and  Mr.  Thompson  concur),  it  will  be  seen  tliat  in 
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specimens  taken  indiscriminately  from  men  of  fifty  years  old  and 
upwards,  a  proportion  of  about  13  will  correspond^  without  much 
deviation,  to  the  normal  form  and  weight,  1  will  be  abnormally  small, 
and  7  deformed  and  enlarged.  It  is  further  interesting  to  observe 
that  the  period  of  life  between  £.fty-five  and  sixty-five  is  that 
during  which  the  affection  is  most  commonly  developed,  and  that  it 
Appears  rarely  to  commence  after  seventy  years  of  age^  and  never 
before  fifty. 

There  is  but  little  ground  for  objecting  to  the  use  of  the  term 
^^  glandular,''  as  applied  to  the  enlaiged  portions  of  the  prostate  of 
old  persons.  Whether  the  enlargement  take  place  toward  the 
bladder  in  the  situation  of  the  "  middle  lobe  **  of  Sir  Everard  Home, 
whether  it  protrude  as  an  outgrowth  from  one  of  the  lateral  lobes,  or 
more  unifbnnly  occupy  the  entire  organ,  the  microscopical  and  general 
eharacters  of  the  new  substance  differ  in  no  material  particular 
from  the  adjacent  normal  structure.  The  middle  lobe  has  its  visible 
ducts,  which  open  by  distinct  mouths  at  a  convenient  part  of  the 
urethra,  and  ''the  microscopical  elements  which  constitute  the 
structure  of  enLu'ged  prostate  are  identical  with  those  which  compose 
the  oEgan  in  the  healthy  state."  The  added  portions  are  of  muscular 
texture  intermixed  with  glands,  and  vary  from  the  healthy  tissues 
only  in  the  relative  proportion  of  the  two  materials.  We  shaU  not 
follow  Mr.  Thompson  in  his  classification  oi  different  cases  of  enlarge- 
ment, according  as  they  contain  more  or  less  of  the  one  or  other  struc- 
ture ;  the  fiict  which  he  has  ascertained  is  of  pathological  interest^ 
but  leads  to  no  practical  issue.  Whether  the  muscular  or  the  glan- 
dular compound  predominate,  the  new  growth  equally  resists  efforts 
to  procure  its  absorption. 

IJpon  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  enlarged  prostate  Mr.  Hodg- 
son's descriptions  are  so  entirely  his  own  that  he  must  q>eak  for  him- 
self:— 

"  The  presence  of  tumours  imbedded  in  the  prostate  of  advanced  age  has 
been  already  referred  to.  It  is  much  more  common  than  is,  I  suspect, 
generally  believed.  Sir  E.  Home  observed  them,  and  suggested  that  they 
were  probably  apoplectic  clots,  marling  the  occurrence  of  internal  h£smor- 
rhages,  to  whicu  he  believed  the  organ  extremely  liable.  Their  presence  may 
be  noted  in  not  less  than  7  specimens  out  of  10,  en^ved  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  work  on  the  prostate,  by  inspection  of  the  illustrative  engravings  onlv. 
Cmveilhier  describes  them,  from  his  own  dissection,  minutdy,  and  regards 
them  as  distinct  glandular  formations,  surrounded  by  mnscmar  tissue  like 
that  of  the  gravid  uterus.  After  an  examination  of  a  very  large  number  of 
morbid  preparations,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  enktgemcnt  is  not 
merely  very  frequently  associated  with  the  development,  more  or  less  marked, 
of  such  growths  in  some  one  of  the  forms  deserioed,  but  that  the  production 
of  defined  tumour  or  outgrowth  is,  much  more  frequently  than  otherwise,  the 
essential  element  of  the  pathologic«J  condition  generally  known  as  hypertrophy 
of theprostate."  (p. 34.}  * 

"  We  have  already  seen  that  an  independent  and  limited  portion  of  the 
nfrostate  may  exhibit  undae  development,  while  surronndiDK  parts  are  either 
but  slightly  or  not  at  all  affected  by  any  such  action.  The  outgrowth  from 
the  posterior  median  portion  is  the  most  familiarly  known  example  of  this. 
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It  is  tlieu  generally  composed  for  the  most  part  of  tlic  ordinary  stmcinres  of 
the  prostate,  although  sometimes  containing  a  smaller  proportion  of  the 
secreting  elements  than  a  portion  of  the  organ  in  tlic  normal  state,  and  it 
appeal's  to  enjoy  activity  of  function  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  prostate. 
It  assumes  a  pyriform  shape  even  in  its  earliest  stage,  and  is  always  con- 
tinuous in  structure  with  the  adjacent  prostatic  tissues  from  which  it  springs. 
Often  single,  there  are  sometimes  two  or  even  three  such  outgrowths,  appa- 
rently simultaneously  developed  from  tliis  part.  One  usually  predominates, 
aiul  ultimately  entirely  or  partially  obscures  the  other."  (p.  38.) 

"  Hypertrophy  by  outgrowth,  altliou^h  most  common  in  the  part  described, 
is  not  invariably  confined  to  it.  A  projecting  growth  may  occasionally  spring 
from  the  posterior  part  of  either  lateral  lobe,  and  has  been  even  obsened  to 
aiise  from  that  part  of  the  prostate  which  lies  above  or  anterior  to  the  vesical 
orifice  of  the  urethra. 

"It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  general  hypertrophy  of  the  tissues  of 
the  prostate  may,  and  commonly  does,  co-exist  with  tumour  or  outgrowth — 
almost  invariably  with  the  latter.  And  doubtless  the  outgrowth  is  only  a 
more  mariced  expression  of  the  same  disposition  which  pervades  the  whole 
organ,  but  not  improbably  determined  by  the  form  and  nature  of  the  cavity 
towards  which  the  protrusion  is  directed;  the  existence  of  the  cavity  of  the 
bladder  probably  permitting  a  development  which  would  not  be  possible  in 
other  directions,  where  masses  of  solid  structiire  oppose  such  extension. 
TV'ith  circumscribed  tumour,  also,  there  is  often  general  nypertrophy,  but  not 
invariably.  A  prostate  of  average  weight  may  be  full  of  these  bodies  of  very 
small  size,  but  which  from  some  unknown  circumstances  had  not  come  to  be 
further  developed.  It  follows  that  in  such  a  case  atrophy  of  the  prostatic 
tissue  proper  must  have  occurred."  (pp.  39-40.) 

"  There  is  one  form  of  tumour,  or  rather  of  outgrowth  from  the  prostate, 
the  occurrence  of  which  is  extremely  rare.  It  has  no  relation  to  any  of  the 
preceding  varieties.  It  is  a  polypus  springing  from  the  veru-raontanum.  I 
know  of  three  instances  only.  One,  which  occurred  in  my  o\>ti  practice,  was 
about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  soft  in  consistence,  trnd  at  its  base  was . 
continuous  with  the  apex  of  the  vei*u-montanum,  Ivinff  in  the  urethra,  which 
it  appeared  to  fill,  and  reaching  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  It  was  composed 
of  the  elements  of  fibro*celluIar  tissue,  with  a  few  organic  muscular  fibres 
intermingling  at  its  base.  In  some  parts  were  seen  near  the  centre  of  the 
growth  some  minute  crystal-like  bodies,  having  very  much  the  appearance  of 
uric  acid,  yellowish  in  tint,  and  rhomboidal  in  form,  with  a  few  octahedra. 
They  proved  to  be  crystals  of  some  earthy  carbonate.  The  tumour  was 
covered  with  mucous  membrane,  and  columnar  and  spheroidal  epithelium. 

The  only  point  in  the  history  of  the  patient  which  related  to  the  presence  of 
tlie  polypus  was,  that  he  had  for  some  time  been  in  the  habit  of  passing  water 
with  greater  frequency  than  usual."  (pp.  45-6.) 

Since  tumours  of  the  kinds  thus  described  may  grow  in  any 
position,  and  protrude  in  any  direction,  the  cousequences  of  their 
presence  may  be  found  in  any  of  the  organs  adjoining  the  prostate. 
Both  authors  enter  at  length  into  a  descrijition  of  the  effects  of 
enlargement  of  the  prostate  upon  the  urethra  and  its  vesical  orifice, 
and  upon  the  bladder,  as  well  as  into  the  remoter  consequences 
which  may  affect  the  i^ctum,  ureters,  and  kidneya  Omitting  the 
latter  portion  of  these  results,  and  the  connexion  between  a  hyper- 
tro2>hied  prostate  and  vesical  hernia,  we  may  content  ourselves 
with  some  notice  of  the  more  common  effects  of  the  disease. 
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The  prostatic  portion  of  tho  urethra   may  be  diverted  from  its 
course,  and  altered  in  its  dimensions  and  shape  according  to  the . 
accidental  situation  of  the  tumours  which  encroach   upon  it.     Its 
length  is  always  increased,  and  sometimes  is  nearly  doubled.     In  one 
direction,  likewise,  its  diameter  may  be  greater  than  natuitd ;  but  the 
increase  is  due  to  the  expansion  of  the  canal  over  a  prominent 
tumour,  and  is  not  attended  by  an  augmentation  of  the  capacity  of 
the  urethra,  but  rather  by  a  diminution  of  it,  since  the  pressure  of  • 
the  tumour  against  the  canal  in  one  direction  more  than  does  away 
with  any  advantage  which  might  arisd  from  its  expansion  in  another  . 
direction.     For  the  most  part  these  tumours  are  placed  on  the  side  of 
the  urethra^  which  is  then  narrowed  laterally.     When  such  a  tumour 
exists  on  one  side  only,  the  urethra  necessarily  deviates  towards  the . 
opposite  side.     If,  however,  a  tumour  should  eidst  in  each  lateral 
lobe,  and  tho  two  should  not  be  directly  opposed  to  one  another,  two 
lateral  curvatures  of  the  m^thra  result,  anid  a  consequent  difficulty  in 
guiding  a  catheter   into   the  bladder.     In   such  cases  a  catheter 
devised  by  Mr.  Wormald,  having  its  curved  portion  laterally  flattened, . 
is  of  great  value.     We  have  been  able  to  introduce  such  an  instni- 
ment  into  the  bladder  when  the  ordinary  round  prostatic  catheter 
could  not  be  made  to  pass.  We  have  been  surprised  to  find  no  reference 
to  this  ingenious  suggestion  in  either  of  the  works  under  review. 

The  effect  of  an  enlarged  prostate  upon  the  neck  of  the  bladder 
▼aries  little,  whatever  be  the  shape  of  the  enlargement.  In  nearly  all  • 
cases  the  orifice  is  ndsed  and  carried  forward.  The  posterior  median 
portion  or  middle  lobe  being  the  most  usual  seat  of  the  disease,  its 
presence  necessarily  alters  the  shape  of  the  vesical  orifice,  and  it  affects 
the  function  of  micturition  more  seriously  in  proportion  as  it  encroaches 
forward  upon  the  urethra.  Whether,  however,  the  tumour  .occupy  the 
middle  or  lateral  portions  of  the  organ,  its  effect  upon  micturition  is 
without  question  almost  only  obstruction.  In  some  instances  the  vesico- 
urethral orifice  appears  opened  out,  and  larger  than  natural.  They  are 
cases  in  which  more  than  one  tumour  protrudes  into  the  bladder  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  urethra,  the  real  situation  of  the  orifice  becomes 
indistinct,  and  the  space  between  the  tumours  is  counted  for  the 
neck  of  the  bladder.  No  difference,  however,  is  observed  in  the  effect 
upon  the  flow  of  urine.  Obstruction  and  its  consequences  ensue ;  and 
occasionally  a  portion  of  mucous  membrane,  raised  between  the 
tumours,  acts  like  a  valve  in  increasing  the  diiOiculty  of  micturition. 
It  is  very  questionable  whether  any  other  result  than  obstruction — 
whether,  in  fact,  a  true  incontinence  of  urine,  ever  occurs  as  a  conse- 
quence of  enlargement  of  the  prostate.  Neither  Dr.  Hodgson  nor 
Mr.  Thompson  has  met  with  an  instance  of  organic  inability  of  the 
bladder  to  retain  urine  in  a  case  of  enlarged  prostate  ;  and  the  latter 
author  only  admits  the  possibility  of  such  a  circumstance  on  the 
authority  of  Mercier.  In  his  'Hecherches  sur  les  Maladies  des 
Organes  Urinaires,'  M.  Mercier  gives  the  particulars  of  four  cases 
which  had  been  under  his  own  care,  in  each  of  which  the  bladder 
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-was  found  eo^>t7  «nd  oontracted  in  size,  wbile  the  prostate  was  con- 
siderably bat  equally  enlarged,  and  the  internal  meatus  patent  and 
triangular.  During  the  latter  part  of  lif%  incontinence  had  been. 
present  in  each  case,  and  there  had  been  no  retention  of  urine. 

In  the  large  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  sequence  of  events  is 
very  di&rent.  The  flow  of  urine  is  obstructed  at  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  and  the  hypertrophy  which  takes  place  in  its  muscular  coat^ 
though  combined  with  frequent  efforts  of  micturition,  fiiils  to  evacuate 
the  bladder.  A  residue  of  urine  cannot  be  got  rid  o^  and  it  augments 
as  the  obstruotioQ  continues^  until  the  bladder  becomes  permanently 
dilated.  Paralysis  of  the  muscular  wall,  and  the  well-known  overflow 
of  surplus  urine-*-overflow,  not  incontinence-— then  take  place;,  and 
give  warning  of  the  flnal  damage  which  may  be  expected  to  ensue  in. 
the  form  of  cystitis,  calculus,  and  destmetiTe  inflammation  of  thekidnejL 

It  would  be  impossible  to  introduce  into  our  narrow  limits  anything 
like  a  full  notice  of  the  various  questions  of  treatment  which  arise  in. 
the  ooune  of  this  disease.  Most  of  them  are  amply  discussed  in  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie's  work  on  the  urinary  organs.  We  can  but  briefly 
allude  to  a  lew  of  them. 

As  to  treatment  directed  against  the  growth  itself  we  find  Dc 
Hodgson  quoting  with  approval  Mr.  Staffi)]^*s  employment  of  iodine^ 
both  internally  imd  as  a  local  application ;  and  the  use  of  theihydro- 
dilorate  of  ammonia  in  large  doses  by  the  Qermans.  Mr.  Thompson, 
(HI  the  other  hand,  disapproves  of  the  introduction  of  iodine  into  the 
urethra^  but  still  rests  his  hope  of  benefiting  enlarged  prostates,  upon 
that  remedy,  and  upon  bromine.  His  mode  of  emj^ying  them  is 
described  at  p.  151.  It  consists  in  administering  the  iodide  or  bromide 
of  potassium  internally,  daily  tepid  hip4>aths  of  water  from  the 
Eliiabeth-QueUe  of  £j:euznach,  and  the  following  enema^  which  must 
be  introduced  with  an  indiarrubber  bottle  and  ivory  tube  : — 

{L  Potass,  iodidi,  ft.  v. 
Kreuznscher  bittern,  ^j. 
Dec.  hordei  vel  lim,  ^lii. 
Misce  pro  enema,  quotidie  uteuaum.    (m>.) 

To  this  a  little  opium  may  be  added  if  necessary,  in  order  to  enable 
the  bowel  to  retain  it ;  or  a  suppository  of  the  iodide  and  bromide  of 
potasamm  may  be  substituted  for  the  injection.*  Kow  considering  that 
the  enlarged  structure  bears  much  the  same  relation  to  the  healthy 
prostate,  that  a  chronic  mammary  tumour  does  to  healthy  breast- 
tissue,  or  a  fibrous  tumour  to  the  uterus  in  which  it  is  embedded,  the 
probability  of  advantage  is  readily  estimated.  We  turn  to  Mr. 
Thompson's  chapter  On  the  Causes  of  Enlarged  Prostate,  and  find 
him  attributing  the  disease  to  a  ''contingency  of  structure,**  which 
seems  to  us  not  far  from  asserting  that  these  tumours  grow  because 
they  grow.  Our  ignorance  of  the  real  cause  of  the  affection  forces  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  any  treatment  hitherto  suggested  is  likely  to  do 
no  more  than  retard  the  progress  of  enlargement.     Mr.  Thompson 


r*  Br.  Fricger,orKreimaeb,  bM  Msvrcd  us  that  he  hM  known  cnlargenunt  of  the 
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expresses  f  he  same  opinion  respecting  his  own,  as  well  as  other  plana 
of  treatment. 

An  ingenious  instniment  is  figured  at  page  159,  hy  which  Mr. 
Thompson  aims  at  dilating  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra,  on  the 
plan  employed  by  Dr.  James  Amott  in  the  treatment  of  strictures  ; 
and  it  appears  likely  to  be  so  far  useful  as  to  restore  that  part  of  the 
canal  to  some  of  its  original  fitness  lor  ready  and  complete  mic-^ 
turition. 

**  It  consists  of  an  ordinaiy  metallic  catheter,  which  may  be  of  any  form  or 
size  required,  with  a  stop-cock  at  the  handle,  and  a  syringe  containmg  air  or 
water,  which  fits  accurately  to  the  mouth  of  the  catheter.  A  tube  of  prepared 
india-rubber,  measuring  al>out  fire  or  six  inches  in  length,  is  closely  drawn  over 
the  entire  instrument,  and  fastened  by  a  thread  of  silk  dose  to  the  handle.  On^ 
applying  the  syringe,  previously  filled  with  water,  and  making  pressure,  the 
flmd  passes  through  the  eyes  of  the  catheter,  the  lower  three  inches  of  the 
india-rubber  tube  become  rery  gradually  distended  equally  in  every  direction, 
until  the  diameter  reaches  to  the  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  or  even  to 
almost  douUe  this  extent,  if  required.'' 

We  are  no  advocates  for  rough  treatment  of  prostate  glands — such  aa 
that  of  some  French  surgeons,  who  draw  a  short-beaked  sound  out  o( 
the  bladder  with  its  point  turned  tovrards  the  rectum, — ^bnt  it  seems  to 
us  that  such  an  instrument  as  this  soft  and  equable  dilator  might,  with 
caution^  be  made  to  remain  a  considerable  time  in  the  urethra^  and  to 
effect  a  proportionate  amount  of  permanent  enlargement  of  the  nar- 
rowed canal 

The  local  remedies  of  cystitis  appear  to  us  to  be  written  of  with 
leas  approbation  than  is  due  to  them.  The  apf^ieation  of  tepid  wster, 
or  of  a  weak  solution  of  nitric  acid,  directly  to  the  bladder  lor  a 
few  minutes  once  a  day,  is  not  enough  to  coonteraet  the  bad  efieota 
of  the  contact  of  acrid  urine  with  the  mueoua  membrane  for  the 
remainder  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  injected  fluids  may  be  of 
the  mildest  kind,  or  diluted  to  any  degree,  but  th^  should  be 
renewed  by  meana  of  a  syphon-^pparatns  and  douUe  catheter,  and 
employed  for  two  or  three  hours  at  a  time.  We  have  injected 
in  this  manner  continuous  streams  of  much  diluted  laudanum,  gallic 
acid,  nitric  acid,  chlorate  of  potash,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  and  hare 
had  reason  to  be  much  satisfied  with  the  abatement  of  the  symptoma 
and  the  comfort  of  the  patienta  Attention  should  at  the  same 
time  be  given  to  restoring  ite  natural  acid  reaction  to  the  urine; 
and  when  the  mineral  adds  fidl  to  effect  th»  object^  it  must  be 
remembered  that  possibly  the  urine  may  be  acid  at  its  first  secretion, 
and  may  acquire  its  alksJine  reaction  in  the  bladder.  In  such  cases^ 
proceeding  on  Dr.  G.  O.  Reea'  theory,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Blane*s  practice^ 
we  may  need  to  correct  the  presumed  acidity  of  the  renal  secretion^ 
and,  though  the  urine  when  voided  be  alkaline,  may  administer  alkaline 
medicines.  Those  salts  should  be  employed  in  which  the  alkali  ia 
combined  with  a  yegetable  acid,  especiaUy  the  citrate  of  potash,  and 
the  tartrate  of  potash  and  soda.  By  thia  means  alone  the  reaction  of 
alkaline  urine  is  not  unfreqnently  clmngedy  and  becomes  acid.     Upoa 
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this  subject  we  append  an  interesting  observation  by  Mr.  Thompson 
on  the  use  of  benzoic  acid. 

A  mail;  aged  sixty-eight,  having  cystitis  with  prostatic  obstruotion, 
and  passing  ammoniacal  urine,  mucus,  pus,  and  a  little  blood,  improved 
upon  taking  twenty  minims  of  the  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  every 
two  hours,  so  that  the  urine  even  became  fEuntly  acid.  XJpon  omitting 
the  remedy,  however,  the  alkalinity  of  the  urine  immediately  returned. 
The  bicarbonate  of  potash  was  then  administered,  without  any  advan- 
tage resulting ;  but  from  the  time  of  his  taking  **  Addi  benzoici 
9j,  sp.  vini  rect.  5>^i  ^^  aqui,  quaque  6tis  horis  (tfic),**  all  the  symp- 
toms decreased,  and  eventually  he  "  was  discharged  without  any  bad 
symptom.'*  The  catheter  was  employed  till  nearly  the  end  of  his 
attendance,  when  it  was  no  longer  required. 


Review  VIII. 

1.  De  la  Prostitution  dans  la  ViUe  de  Paris,     Par  A.  J.  B.  Parent- 

DucHATSLRT.     Troisi^c  Edition.     2  Tomes.    YoL  L,  pp.  732, 
VoL  II.,  pp.  892.— jPam,  1857. 

2.  ProsdttUion^  considered  in  its  MoreU,  Sodcd,  and  Samtary  Aspects 
in  London  and  other  large  Cities,  4ce,  Ac,  ;  toith  Proposals  for  (he 
Mitigation  and  Prevention  of  its  attendant  EvUs,  By  W.  Acroir, 
M.RC.B. ;  formerly  Externe  of  the  Female  Yenereal  Hospital  in 
Paris ;  late  Surgeon  to  the  Islington  Dispensary  ;  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Medical  Society,  &c. — London,  1857.    pp.  189. 

Whoever  will  be  at  the  pains  of  investigating  the  history  of  prosti-' 
tution  in  all  its  different  relations,  will  infallibly  arrive  at  this  con- 
clusion, that  of  the  many  evils  which  afOict  humanity,  there  is  not 
one  more  pregnant  with  miseries,  moral  and  physical.  The 
depravity  of  mind  spread  by  this  vice  throughout  the  world  is  very 
great.  Its  detestable  nature  is  patent  to  alL  With  an  unblushing 
front,  in  the  open  hce  of  day  it  parades  its  characteristics  to  the 
world.  Man  it  brutalizes ;  and  woman — whose  features  artists  and 
poets  in  their  sublime  creations  have  chosen  to  represent  the  nearest 
image  of  Divine  love  on  earth — with  its  seal  of  degradation  upon  her 
forehead,  becomes  the  mark  of  universal  scom. 

But  injuries  to  the  moral  life  of  humanity  are  not  the  only  ills 
which  flow  from  prostitution.  Wherever  it  w^s  it  scatters  around 
it  a  pestilence  of  physical  evils — diseases  which  pervade  and  corrode 
the  body  to  its  core.  In  what  dark  outhouse  of  human  suffering, 
then,  can  philanthropy  find  a  fitter  field  for  its  exertions,  or  hone 
to  reap  a  richer  harvest  of  good  deeds,  than  in  thi%  where  the 
minds  and  bodies  of  mankind  lie  bound  in  disease  and  sin,  where  there 
is  in  truth — 


« 


Ample  room  and  ver^  enoagh 
The  characters  of  hefl  to  trace*'? 


Yet  have  men — and  good-hearted  men,  too — hesitated  to  touch,  and 
rather  shunned  the  subject«     Outraged  morality  and  religion,  like 
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conscientious  Levites,  have  tanied  away  their  face,  and  passed  bj  on 
the  other  side,  leaving  the  wounded  victims  of  prostitution  weltering 
in  the  pains  and  penalties  of  their  ill  doings;  they  have  restitdned. 
by  their  pious  arguments  the  warm-hearted  impulses  of  those  who 
would  have  been  otherwise  well  inclined  to  act  the  good  Samaritan's, 
part     This,   our    high-toned  preachers   have    told   us,    is    a    foul 
thing,  and  will  pollute  the  hands  of  him  who  touches  it ;  the  miseries 
which  prostitution  spreads  abi'oad  among  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
men  ara  the  legitimate  results  of  the  unholy  traffic ;  the  avenging 
finger  of  an  offended  Deity  is  plainly  visible  in  them ;  to  interfei'O 
between  the  evil  and  its  consequences  is  to  come  between  Eternal 
Justice  and  those  who  have  outraged  her  laws;  these  sorrows  must, 
run  their  undisturbed  course ;  and  through  them  must  man  find  his 
way  back  into  the  paths  of  honesty  and  virtue. 

Such  is  the  hareh  verdict  which  a  rigid  morality  has  passed  upon 
the  sufferers  from  prostitution^  and  which  has  too  long  received  the . 
silent  approbation  of  society.  But  this  may  no  longer  be.  Civi- 
L'zation,  enlightened  by  Christian  love,  is  marching  ever  onwards. 
Man's  conscience  is  awakened,  and  an  inyard  voice  urges  him  to 
look  into  the  dark  byways  of  humanity.  And,  truth  to  say,  the  voice, 
of  human  sympathies  has  never  been  wholly  hushed  even  here.  There 
have  been  pious  souls  and  kindly  hearts,  from  time  to  time,  who  were 
not  ashamed  to  pour  a  ray  of  light  into  the  darkness.  These  little 
solaces,  indeed,  were  but  small  pearls  dropped  into  the  ocean  of 
suffering  vice ;  they  availed  nothing  in  diminishing  the  wide  stream 
of  vice  itself.     Still,  they  were  witnesses  of  man's  abiding  love. 

The  false  reasonings  of  righteous  severity  are  now  passing  away 
before  the  light  of  scientific  research.  Ignorance  of  his  true  obli-. 
gations,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  physical  and  moral  miseries  engen- 
dered by  the  vice,  might  liave  once  been  an  excuse  for  man's  inaction ; 
but  it  can  be  pleaded  as  such  no  more.  A  busy  world  of  philan- 
thropists are  everywhere  hopefully  employed  in  attacking  the  ills 
which  torment  society,  in  baring  their  causes  to  view,  and  in. 
attempting  to  apply  the  appropriate  remedies.  It  is  impos- 
sible, therefore,  that  so  flagrant  a  corruption  as  prostitution  can. 
longer  be  permitted  to  run  its  course  unquestioned.  The  fictitious 
veil  oT  decency  which  has  been  vainly  hung  around  this  painful  scene 
of  life,  must  be  torn  aside.  False  modesty  has  now  become  a  sin  as 
well  as  a  folly.  The  magnitude  of  the  vice  forces  itself  even  upon 
the  most  unwilling  eye ;  at  every  turn  in  the  paths  where  men  con- 
gregate it  displays  its  ill  proportions.  They  who  would  attempt  to 
ignore  its  existence,  display  the  cunning  wisdom  of  the  ostrich,  which, 
as  the  fable  tells,  will  thrust  its  head  into  the  sand  when  it  can  no 
longer  escape  the  huntsman,  and  so  nurse  itself  into  a  belief  that  it  is 
hidden  firom  the  eye  of  the  pursuer : 

**  Stnltorum  incnrata  pudor  nuilas  ulcera  celat.** 

But  let  those  who  would  evade  the  subject  reflect  for  a  moment 
on  the  nature  of  the  woes  which  result  from  prostitution.  The 
physical  evils,  the  diseases  engendered  by  the  act,  are  of  no  passing 
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kind.  Sjpbilifl,  left  to  itself,  will  wotk  its  way  into  tbe  bones  and 
marrow  of  a  man;  and  when  fairly  lodged  in  the  body,  is  apt  to 
remain  a  tenant  for  life.  Through  its  effects  the  hale  and  Tigorona 
man  may  become  a  harden  to  himself  and' to  the  society  in  which  he 
lives,  and  his  injared  constitution  repeated  in  n  sickly  and  d^enetate 
o£bpring.  The  sins  of  the  parent  are  visited  upon  the  children  ;  the 
imbom  child  is  poi8(med  in  its  mother's  womb,  and  draws  poison 
from  its  nnrse's  breast  Many  a  mother — equally  of  the  high  as 
of  the  low  of  the  land — watches  over  a  sickly  progeny,  little  dream* 
ing  of  the  polluted  source  from  whence  her  children  have  derived 
their  weakly  frames.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  disease.  Its  preva- 
lence among  the  different  classes  of  society  may  be  inferred  from  the 
&ct  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  surgical  out-door  patients  of  oar 
metropolitan  hospitals  seek  relief  there  for  venereal  diseases,  of  which 
numbers  about  one-half  are  women  and  children.  One  hospital  alone^ 
St.  Bartholomew's,  registered  nearly  15,000  such  cases  on  its  books 
during  cme  year. 

But  what  pen  can  relate  the  moral  sufferings  attendant  upon  the 
vice  1  Who  shall  ever  soand  the  depth  of  that  abiding  tale  of  woe, 
abandoned  profligacy,  wild  excitement,  despair,  and  misery,  which  is 
the  history  of  the  prostitute's  life— of  that  region  of  sorrow,  where 
**  peace  and  rest  can  never  dwell**  ?  Who  can  redize  its  amount  t  Ten 
thousand  women  tread  the  streets  of  London,  noted  down  by  the 
police  as  common  prostitutes ;  and  yet  these  r^resent  but  a  small 
prt^rtion — some  say  but  a  tithe— of  those  to  whom  the  title  justly 
appertains.  The  extreme  youth,  the  mere  childhood  of  many  of  them 
painfully  strikes  the  observant  eye.  What  broi^t  them  to  this  pass  1 
Iiet  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  many  a  one  of  them  is  driven  to  the 
practice  from  sheer  want — ^to  supply  herself  or  her  children  with 
bread ;  that  large  numbers  are  reared  and  bred  up  to  this  life  of 
infamy  from  their  very  childhood,  entering  it,  not  from  any  innate 
propensity  for  sinning,  but  led  by  the  force  of  circumstances  which  sur- 
rounded them.  There  are  in  certain  parts  of  this  metropolis  nume- 
rous habitations  wherein  both  sexes  indiscriminately  herd  together 
like  mere  animals.  Here  all  sense  of  decency  and  virtue  is  lost,  and 
the  most  degrading  passions  of  our  nature  have  full  play ;  and  prosti- 
tution becomes  the  business  of  the  girl,  as  thieving  does  of  the  boy. 
Is  theirs  the  &ult  ? 

We  have  surely  said  enough  to  show  what  a  vast  field  of  sin  and 
sorrow  awaits  the  hand  of  true  benevolence  here.  And  we  ask  our 
professional  brethren  to  enter  with  us  for  a  while  into  the  subject,  and 
calmly  to  consider  whether  their  influence  on  society  may  not  be  so 
exercised  as  in  some  degree  to  assuage  these  many  miseries.  Who, 
indeed,  so  well  fitted  as  the  physician  to  take  tbe  good  work  in  hand  t 
Our  profession — always  forward  in  the  pursuit  of  better  things  for 
suffering  man — has  headed  many  a  noble  mission  ;  it  has  ever  marched 
in  the  van  of  civilization.  Into  this  dark  comer  of  life,  also,  it  has 
been  the  first  to  enter  boldly,  the  first  to  throw  a  ray  of  hope  where 
neither  light  nor  hope  had  ever  entered  before.     There  indeed  it  finds 
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a  fitting  place  as  leader  and  director.  The  diseaaes — the  physical  evils^-i 
which  are  associated  with  prostitution  come  altogether  under  the 
consideration  of  the  physician;  who,  then,  so  able  as  he  to  take 
cognisance  of  the  moral  evils  likewise  ?  We  are  not  blind  to  the  diffi- 
cnlty  of  the  task  proposed.  We  cannot  do  all  we  would,  but  we 
think  we  can  convince  our  brethren  that  vexy  much  may  be  done-— 
that  every  one  of  us  may  do  something — towards  diminishing  prosti* 
tution.  We  know  well  enough  the  folly  of  attempting  the  impossible^ 
and  the  ridicule  to  which  even  ffood  men  who  attempt  it  expose  them- 
selves,  and  the  injuiy  which  their  £ulure  inflicts  on  the  cause  they 
would  promote.  We  therefore  ask  our  professional  brethren  to  strive 
for  that  only  which  is  directly  practical  in  this  business.  When  men 
cannot  do  the  good  they  would,  they  must  be  contented  to  do  the  good 
they  can.  The  evil  may  be  too  deeply  seated  to  admit  of  extirpation  ; 
the  cancerous  disease  may  have  taken  too  firm  hold  of  the  constitution  ; 
but  still  the  physician  has  a  duty  to  perform.  He  does  not  abandon 
his  wretehed  patient;  he  lessens  the  anguish,  he  diminishes  the 
attendant  snfiering,  aud,  as  £9kr  as  may  be^  controls  the  spread  of  the 
disease.  This  is  his  daily  work  while  busied  with  the  sufferings  of 
the  body.  Why  should  he  be  less  energetic  or  less  logical  in  dealing 
with  this  both  moral  and  physical  disorder  of  the  world  ) 

Some  quarter  of  a  centuxy  has  passed  away  since  M.  Parent- 
Duchatelet  astonished  the  world  by  the  revelations  which  his  painful 
researches  enabled  him  to  make  concerning  the  history  of  modem 
prostitution.  His  labours  were  of  great  service  in  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  serious  men  to  the  subject  at  the  time ;  and  they  have  been 
effective  also  in  keeping  it  alive  in  the  minds  of  the  public  up  to  the 
present  moment.  Thoughtful  articles,  telling  of  this  matter,  have 
since  then  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  some  of  our  leading  Beviews. 
We  ourselves  have  had  occasion  to  call  the  reader  s  attention  to  it. 
But  still,  as  we  have  hinted  above,  the  hearts  of  the  people  or  their 
ears  have  never  been  gained  or  touched  so  as  to  obtain  for  this  sub- 
ject a  due  and  fitting  consideration. 

Heoently,  Mr.  Acton  has  published  a  special  work  upon  prostitution, 
containing  much  information  which  we  believe  and  hope  will  have  the 
effect  of  bringing  the  matter  more  prominently  home  to  the  thoughte 
of  our  profession  and  the  public.  A  third  edition  of  M.  Parent- 
Dnchatelet*s  work  has  also  just  appeared  :  it  is  edited  by  the  heads  of 
the  police  and  the  Board  of  Health  of  Paris,  and  contains  a  large 
amount  of  new  and  very  instructive  matter.  Several  other  works 
also  lately  published  have  assisted  in  attracting  attention  to  this 
subject. 

These  efforts  indicate  that  a  time  has  arrived  when  we  may  reason- 
ably hope  that  an  attempt  may  be  successfully  made  to  stem  this 
torrent  of  corruption  which  is  polluting  the  social  atmosphere  around 
us.  We  therefore  sincerely  wish  that  Mr.  Acton's  book  may  obtain  an 
extensive  notoriety,  and  we  congratulate  him  upon  the  moral  courage 
which  he  has  riiown  in  so  boldly  focing  the  prejudices  of  the  world. 
His  book  contains,  in  epitome,  the  fiM;ts  which  have  been  collected  by 
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difierent  writers  on  the  subject,  and  also  some  results  of  his  own  ob- . 
servations.     He  is  especially  indebted  to  the  last  edition  of  Duchatelet's 
work  for  the  accoant  he  gives  of  prostitution  in  Continental  cities. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Acton's  book  is  that  wherein  he  details 
his  schemes  for  the  cure,  or  alleviation  and  prevention,  of  prostitution. 
Herein  we  think  that  he  is  partially  successful.  We  cannot,  it  is  true, 
see  our  way  to  the  practical  carrying  out  of  his  sanitary  measures  for 
the  treatment  of  venereal  diseases ;  but  we  think  his  proposals  for  the 
prevention  of  prostitution  very  good.  He  deals  with  this  part  of  the . 
subject  in  a  comprehensive  spirit  which  cannot  fail  to  recommend  his 
opinions  to  the  consideration  of  all  persons  who  calmly  reflect  upon 
them.  With  a  true  professional  spirit,  he  searches  out  the  causes  of 
the  malady,  and  from  a  due  appreciation  of  them,  derives  the  indi- 
cations for  its  cure.  Experience  has  taught  us,  indeed,  the  utter 
futility  of  all  temporizing  and  half  measures  in  the  face  of  the  great 
ills  of  humanity.  What  miserable  littleness  it  is,  for  instance,  to  erect 
fever  hospitals,  while  we  permit  the  seeds  of  fever  to  lie  scattered 
broadcast  among  the  population  ;  of  how  little  avail  to  whitewash  the 
sepulchre,  while  the  elements  of  destruction — ^inviting  their  fitting 
guest,  the  King  of  Terrors,  to  enter — are  left  rankling  within.  It 
has  also  taught  us  here,  that  to  diminish  or  remove  the  evils  of  prosti- 
tution, we  must  destroy  the  causes  which  provoke  it  In  what  way 
can  houses  of  refuge  for  the  female  victims  of  prostitution,  for  ex- 
ample, serve  to  lessen  the  sum  of  prostitution,  so  long  as  the  causes 
which  provoke  the  vice  be  in  full  action  f  We  may  thereby,  it  is 
true,  snatch  one  brand  from  the  fire,  but  it  is  only  at  the  cost  of  an- 
other, who  will  be  inevitably  drawn  into  the  furnace  to  fill  up  the  void. 
The  philanthropist  must  dive  down  deep  into  the  story  of  prostitution ; 
there  only  will  he  find  a  guide  to  direct  his  benevolent  footsteps 
aright 

The  matter,  then,  in  Mr.  Acton*s  book  is  useful ;  and  it  is  given, 
moreover,  in  a  manner  which  cannot  fiiil  to  recommend  it,  and  we 
fear  too  warmly,  to  the  general  reader.  Parts  of  it  are  written  in  a 
style  which,  except  for  the  many  blemishes  disfiguring  them,  might 
be  called  eloquent.  Some  of  the  sketches,  indeed,  are  forcibly, 
drawn,  and  when  perusing  them  we  only  regretted  the  more  to  find 
them  so  rudely  marred  by  ill-timed  jokes  and  unpleasantly  expressed 
sentiments.  The  style  of  some  worl^  is  a  matter  of  minor  importance; 
but  not  so  of  one  of  this  nature.  Every  word  here  should  be  carefully 
weighed,  and  every  sentence  written  in  a  solemn  mood.  "  Ridentem 
dicere  verum,'*  is  absolutely  forbidden  on  such  a  topia  Terms  like 
the  following — "  painful  Ivomotis^  *'  flaunting  a  liaison,*^  "  gentlemen 
being  cleaned  out,'*  *'old  ilamea  de  maison,  extinct  planets  of  the 
Georgian  era,**  "  half-fledged  nurselings,"  and  numerous  such  phrases, 
are  met  with  throughout  the  work,  and  cannot  fail  to  diminish  its 
worth,  by  introducing  into  the  mind  of  the  reader  a  feeling  of  levity 
at  a  most  inopportune  moment.  They  may  make  the  style  more  racy, 
and  with  certain  persons  will  render  the  matter  more  attractive,  but 
they  in  proportion  destroy  the  foix^e  and  real  value  of  the  sentimenta 
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coDtainod  in  it.  We  trust  Mr.  Acton  in  a  future  edition  will  purge 
his  Tolurae  of  these  defects,  and  relieve  it  from  the  loose  and  slangisli 
dress  in  whicli  it  is  now  clothed.  Good  sentiments  require  well- 
fitting  habiliments. 

We  shall  now  proceed,  with  the  object  above  referred  to,  to  place 
before  our  readers  a  short  history  of  prostitution,  as  it  lies  detailed 
before  us  in  the  works  of  M.  Duchatelet  and  Mr.  Acton,  pointing  out 
its  extent,  explaining  its  causes,  and  suggesting  the  remedies  which,  if 
honestly  applied,  cannot  fail  to  lessen  its  attendant  miseries.  Let  us 
first  of  all  endeavour  to  gain  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  evil. 
By  so  doing  we  may  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  awful  amount  of 
suffering  which  is  necessarily  engendered  by  it. 

Whoever  will  give  himself  the  trouble  to  examine  the  statistical 
returns  and  the  different  data  upon  which  the  calculations  as  to  the 
number  of  pi*ostitutes  existing  at  one  time  in  any  town  are  founded, 
will  find  that  they  are  of  a  most  unsatisfactory  nature— that,  in  fact, 
nothing  can  be  derived  from  them  even  approximative  to  the  actual 
truth.  This  alone  appears  certain — viz.,  that  the  number  is  fearfully 
great  Some  charitable  statisticians  magnify  the  figures  in  such  case,  in 
order  to  excite  the  sympathies  of  the  public  in  behalf  of  the  institu- 
tions they  are  pleading  for ;  aud  then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  police 
returns  necessarily,  and  for  obvious  reasons,  fall  far  short  of  the  real 
number. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  all  large  cities  the  police  are  able  to  note 
doNvn  pretty  accurately  the  number  of  regular  street-walkers — ^the 
known  prostitutes — ^whose  sole  business  and  trade  is  the  sale  of  their 
persons ;  but  it  is  utterly  imix>ssible  for  them  to  calculate  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  the  number  of  females  who  live  a  life  of  clandestine 
debauchery  (as  M.  Duchatelet  terms  this  phase  of  prostitution) — those, 
for  instance,  who  are  engaged  during  the  day  in  some  ordinary  busi- 
ness, and  who  are,  as  it  were,  only  casually  engaged  at  other  times  in 
the  traffic  of  prostitution.  The  police  returns,  which  may  be  trusted, 
fix  the  number  of  known  prostitutes  in  London  at  about  10,000  ;  but 
we  have  nothing  satisfactory  to  guide  us  in  calculating  the  amount  of 
those  engaged  in  clandestine  prostitution  ;  and  writers  have  necessarily, 
therefore,  drawn  ui)on  their  imaginations  when  they  have  made  such 
a  calculation.  Some  have  reckoneil  that  the  two  classes  of  prostitutes 
together  reach  the  number  of  100,000,  some  say  80,000,  and  others 
are  contented  with  putting  it  at  50,000,  and  less. 

It  is  worth  remarking  here  that  one  writer  copies  another  on 
this  matter,  so  that  the  original  error  (if  such  it  be)  is  repeated  again 
and  again,  and  so  at  last  is  apt  to  be  received  by  the  incautious  reader 
as  something  like  a  positive  truth.  Foreign  writers,  again,  have,  out 
of  patriotic  motives,  assisted  in  spreading  the  report  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  evil  in  London  ;  but  assertions  from  such  quarters  should  always 
be  taken  with  much  suspicion  of  their  correctness.  Frenchmen,  with 
rare  exceptions,  neither  road  nor  speak  the  English  language ;  nor 
have  they  the  will  or  the  ability  to  comprehend  the  genius,  the  manners, 
and  the  habits  of  Englishmen,  or  the  free  play  of  the  institutions  of 
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this  comitry.  They  inTarial)ljr  view  sach  tHingB  from  their  own  ParisiaQ 
mode  of  seeing,  and  consequently,  as  a  rule,  see  them  distorted.  Thus 
they  have  been  veiy  eloquent— among  them  M.  L^n  Faucher — in 
declaiming  upon  the  rampant  state  of  prostitution,  as  publicly  exhibited 
in  the  streets  of  this  metropolis,  and  against  tbe  wicked  carekssness 
of  a  Government  which  permits  such  a  state  of  infomy  to  exist.  They 
see  in  the  mad  debauchery  flaunting  in  our  streets  manifest  signs  of 
the  *^  dicadenee  de  FAngUierre /"  they  declare  prophetically  that  the 
virtue,  the  honour,  and  the  bodily  vigour  of  the  people  is  sapped  to 
the  core,  and  gradually  passing  away ;  and  then  turn  with  pride  to 
the  superiority  of  their  own  better  way  of  managing  these  thing& 

We  refer  to  this  pointy  because  we  find  that  English  writero  copy 
and  endorse  these  Parisian  misstatementa  Heaven  knows^  we  have 
no  word  of  palliation  to  offer  in  extenuation  of  the  great  amount  of 
the  vice  existing  amongst  us ;  but  the  real  and  undoubted  sum  of  it 
is  so  exceedingly  great,  that  there  can  be  no  occasion  unduly  to 
magniiy  it.  We  may  add  here,  that  we  have  carefully  examined 
the  different  statistics  on  this  head,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  our  Parisian  neighbours  have  little  to  boast  of  over  us  in  the 
matter ;  and  that  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  it  does  not  appear  from 
their  own  showing,  that  their  peculiar  police  regulation  of  profr- 
titution  has  availed  specially  with  them,  either  towards  diminishing 
the  prevalence  of  the  vice,  or  towards  arresting  the  diseases  which 
ftttendit. 

"In  Paris"  (says  Mr.  Acton),  "among  a  population  numbering  1,500,000 
persons,  there  were  4206  registmd  'JUlew  pwliques ;'  that  is  to  say,  one  overt 
prostitute  to  356  inhabitants,  over  and  above  tbe  unnumbered  clandestine 
ones,  who  are  variously  estimated  at  20,000,  40,000,  50,000,  and  60,000." 
(p.  19.) 

The  numbers  here  given  differ  but  little,  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation, from  those  stated  above  as  being  the  estimated  number  of 
liondon  prostitutes. 

It  must  be  remembered,  in  making  comparisons  of  this  kind,  that 
in  this  country  men  think  for  themselves,  and  that  their  pulses  do  not 
throb  in  quiet  unison  with  the  nod  of  despotism.  The  vices  and  the 
fimlts,  as  well  as  the  virtues  and  good  deeds  of  all — of  i*ulers  and  of 
ruled — are  laid  patent  to  the  whole  world.  Free  report  is  the  life- 
blood  of  liberty,  the  very  breath  of  its  nostrils.  And  in  such  a  land 
of  freedom,  where  the  heavy  band  of  an  autocrat  is  not  present  to 
thrust  rudely  aside  from  view  the  unpleasant  spectacle  ^  vice  and 
misery,  it  naturally  happens  that  the  evil  deeds  of  men,  rather  than 
their  virtues,  become  prcmiinently  noted.  With  us  there  is  no  con- 
cealing of  the  hideous  ulcer  behind  a  painted  canvas — ^the  very  worst 
of  it  is  bared  to  view.  Where^  indeed,  can  a  more  remarkable  instance 
of  this  be  found  than  in  the  history  of  the  Crimean  war  ?  Where  a 
more  remarkable  proof  of  the  glorious  force  of  a  fi-ee  public  opinion  ? 
Through  such  publicity,  England  possessed  at  the  end  of  the  war  the 
finest  army  it  had  ever  assembled — ^perfect  in  equipment,  in  health,  and 
in  discipline.    The  silence  of  deq^otism  reigned  throughout  the  oam- 
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paign  over  the  French  army  in  the  mean  time,  and  annihilated  it.  It 
is  now  only — ^years  after  the  war  has  been  concluded — that  we  first 
leam  the  extraordinary  mortality  which  finally  paralysed  the  French 
army  in  the  Crimea,  and  made  peace  with  Rassia  a  necessary  virtue 
to  the  Frenchman. 

An  eovions  Continental  press  takes  delight  in  pressing  home  npon 
US  our  shortcomings  and  our  iniquities,  and  we  ourselves  supply  it 
with  ample  food  for  the  purpose.  Our  worst  &nlts  and  our  greatest 
evils  are  laid  bare  to  the  gaze  of  the  whole  world.  We  stand  daUy  in 
the  confessional,  publicly  declaring  and  confessing  our  sins.  So  is  it 
with  us  in  this  case,  and  we  need  not  regret  it ;  happy  for  the  nation 
that  ''our  sins  are  not  hidden  from  us,"  and  happier  still  when  men 
have  the  courage  to  own  them,  and  a  conscience  urging  them  to 
remove  the  reproach ! 

There  is  another  probable  reason,  also,  why  we  should  be  cautious  in 
too  readily  admitting  the  fact  of  an  immense  spi^ead  of  the  vice  in 
modem  times ;  and  the  reason  is  to  be  sought  in  the  higher  tone  of 
morality  which  now  pervades  the  countiy,  and  in  man's  better 
acquaintance  with  its  social  miseries,  and  with  the  duties  which  he,  as 
a  member  of  it,  owes  to  society.  The  consequence  of  all  this  is,  that 
we  hear  more  and  talk  more  about  these  things  than  we  did  formerly, 
and  may  therefore  not  improbably  have  fallen  into  the  error  of  per- 
mitting our  more  ample  acquaintance  with  the  evil  to  imply  an  actual 
increase  of  it. 

For  our  purpose,  indeed,  the  exact  statistical  &cts  of  the  case  are 
of  little  importance.  Enough  for  us  that  the  evil  and  its  attendant 
miseries  are,  beyond  all  kind  of  doubting,  immense,  and  more  than 
sufficient  to  occupy  all  the  energies  of  philanthropy. 

Let  us  now  inquire  what  are  the  chief  causes  which  occasion 
•the  eviL 

A  general  review  of  these  causes  leads  us  inevitably  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  crime  is  much  more  to  be  laid  to  the  account  of  the 
unbridled  passions  of  man,  to  thedisregardof  society  for  its  high  duties, 
and  to  the  cruel  neglect  by  &thers  and  mothers  of  their  children's  well- 
being,  than  to  the  vicious  natureof  the  "unfortunates"  themselves.  That 
woman,  in  this  matter  at  least,  is  much  more  sinned  against  than  sin- 
ning. Let  this  undeniable  truth  be  brought  home  to  the  hearts  of 
benevolent  men,  and  it  will  assuredly  banish  thence  all  the  ill-fostered 
prejudices  which  would  exclude  her  from  the  consideration  of  philan- 
thropy, as  being  unworthy  of  its  regards. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  fact,  that  in  certain  of  the  low- 
lived localities  of  London  there  are  to  be  met  with  swarms  of  prosti- 
tutes who  are  mere  children  in  age.  These  miserable  creatures  are,  as 
a  rule,  thieves  as  well  as  prostitutes.  Once  engaged  in  the  career  of 
infamy,  there  is  no  escape  for  them  from  its  trammels.  Vice  or  starva- 
tion, this  is  the  only  choice  their  position  in  the  world  affi>rds  them. 
Tet  can  we  with  justice  call  it  vice  in  them  f  Is  it  not  rather  the 
mere  brutal  stupe&ction  of  the  moral  sense  resulting  from  an  utter 
ignorance  of  what  good  is,  and  what  evil  t    Think  what  their  means 
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for  knowing  l)ettcr  things  have  been !  Lessons  of  vice  they  have 
drawn  in,  as  it  were,  from  the  very  breast  that  suckled  them.  When 
the  first  light  of  reason  dawned  upon  their  yet  innocent  senses,  they 
heard  alone  the  language,  and  witnessed  the  vicious  ways  of  beings 
such  as  they  theniHelves  have  now  become.  These  were  the  examples, 
these  tho  models,  in  resemblance  of  which  their  plastic  minds  were 
formed  and  matured.  The  paths  of  low  viUauy  and  debauchexy  were 
the  only  ways  in  which  they  had  seen  their  fellow-creatures  walk. 
Escape  from  the  life  of  infoimy  was  impossible;  their  fall  into  it  a 
logical  necessity.  Their  bodies  were  corrupted  and  drawn  already 
into  the  abyss  of  poUutiou,  before  yet  they  were  capable  of  knowing 
what  pollution  was. 

At  whose  door  is  this  great  guilt  to  lie  ?  Surely  it.  is  the  height  of 
unreason  to  ascribe  the  crime  to  the  charge  of  these  wretched  off- 
springs of  vice,  to  make  them  the  responsible  beings  who  are  to  bear 
the  wages  of  it !  It  was  not  vanity,  nor  the  excitement  of  passion, 
nor  a  guilty  heart,  but  their  very  destiny,  which  forced  them  with  its 
iron  hand  into  the  shameful  trade  of  lust.  Let  men  think  on  this,,  and 
pity  and  sympathize  with  so  deep  a  misery.  Spara  the  ribald  jest  and 
withering  curse  so  often  flung  in  wantonness  at  their  importunity,  and 
grieve  for  the  brazen  efl&ontery  assumed  by  childish  vice.  Turn  away 
from  the  sights  and  mourn  over  it  in  sorrow.  Thank  the  kind  God 
of  heaven  who  has  cast  the  lot  of  those  whose  virtue  is  your  honour  in 
a  happier  life,  and  prove  your  gratitude  to  Him  by  some  kind  effort  for 
the  poor  outcast's  good. 

Another  fruitful  source  which  supplies  the  ranks  of  prostitution  is 
to  be  found  in  the  want  and  wretchedness  which  press  so  heavily  upon 
the  younger  portion  of  the  female  sex  who  live  by  the  needle.  Thou- 
sands of  girls  in  this  metropolis  labour  from  early  mom  till  late  eve 
for  wages  which  barely  suffice  to  supply  them  with  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Their  accidental  position,  also,  continually  exposes  them  to  the  villanies 
of  the  seducer.  Is  it  surprising  that  under  such  circumstances — ^under 
the  pressure  of  want,  and  thus  sorely  tempted — so  many  of  them  fall 
into  the  snares  which  surround  them  ?  Vanity,  doubtless,  and  love  of 
di^ess  and  admiration,  powerfully  assist  the  seducer's  purpose;  but 
these  incitements  bear  but  a  trivial  part  in  comparison  with  the 
miseries,  and  wants,  and  privations  their  wretched  wages  subject 
them  to.  How  many  females,  again^  are  yearly  added  to  the 
long  catalogue  of  sin,  who  have  been  ciaielly  seduced  by  the  lying 
promises  of  men  from  their  homes,  vilely  used,  and  basely  deserted, 
and  at  last  compelled,  through  shame,  to  seek  a  hiding-place  among 
the  dark  comers  of  prostitution  ! 

Thus  it  is  that  prostitution  is  fed  with  its  victima  Some  are  bi*ed 
up  to  the  vocation.  Misery,  want,  hunger,  and  despair  drive  others  to 
it.  Then,  again,  there  are  those  who  are  led  through  vanity  or  idle- 
ness, or  thoughtlessness  and  levity,  to  take  the  first  fatal  step  which 
leads  with  unerring  certainty  to  the  abyss.  Shame,  or  the  anger  of 
parents,  forbids  their  return  back  towards  the  paths  of  virtue;  and  then 
at  last  they  rush  into  the  maelstrom  of  wickedness.     Few  are  they 
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who  join  the  throng  through  an  innate  love  of  wickedness,  through  a 
natural  propensity  to  sin.  ''  Uncontrollable  sexual  desires  of  her 
own,**  Mr.  Acton  truly  says, ''  play  but  a  little  part  in  inducing  pro- 
fligacy of  the  female." 

Such  are  the  principal  remote  or  primary  causes  which  bring  woman 
to  prostitution ;  but  there  is  one  immediate  and  more  proximate 
agency  to  which  we  would  especially  refer — ^the  motive  fact  which 
precipitates  her  to  her  &U ;  and  this  is  the  uncurbed  gratification  of 
his  illicit  passions  by  man.  See  what  happens  The  weak  and 
wretched  one,  bred  up  in  vice,  or  tempted  by  her  suf^ngs  to  sin, 
becomes  desperate ;  no  warning  voice  of  friendship  greets  her  ear  to 
tell  of  better  things,  and  cheer  her  on  with  some  bright*  hope  ;  no 
kind  hand  is  near  to  guide  her  steps,  tottering  on  the  brink  of  the 
precipice.  None  of  these  things :  but,  as  if  the  gate  of  mercy  were 
doubly  barred  against  her,  man  is  there — ^the  strong  and  powerful— 
the  tempter,  winning  her  to  evil,  and  ready  to  take  advantage  of  her 
weakness  and  misery.  Her  very  sufferings  are  his  opportunity.  Who 
can  wonder  i^  thus  sorely  tried,  she  £Edls  ?  She  falls  !  and  for  man's 
mere  passing  pleasure  is  irretrievably  ruined  !  Surely  there  must  be 
something  gn^y,  radically  wicked  in  the  ethics  of  society  which  per- 
mits the  vice — ^too  often  the  villany — of  man  to  pass  unnoticed  and 
unpunished,  and  allows  his  triumph  over  weakness  to  depress  his  victim 
into  an  abyss  of  misery.  The  hard-hearted  cruelty  of  the  world's 
sentence  is  transparent  to  the  eye  of  equal  justice.  The  gratification 
of  his  animal  passions — ^the  natural  passions  implanted  in  him — alone 
is  man'j»  excuse ;  and  can  such  a  plea  for  crime  be  listened  to  f  What 
sin  is  there  may  not  find  a  justification  on  such  terms  as  these  ?  The 
world  indeed  may  lightly  pardon  him ;  but  most  assuredly  that  Tri- 
bunal which  apportions  out  unerring  equity  to  all,  will  place  the  black 
action  to  its  right  accoimt.  The  woman's  miseries  and  her  trials,  we 
may  well  hope  will  win  the  recording  angel  to  drop  a  tear  of  pardon 
on  her  frailty.* 

There  is  in  truth  a  most  convenient  but  very  enx)neous  idea 
attached,  through  its  conventional  use,  to  the  term  prostitution.  The 
world  is  pleased  to  argue  of  it  as  though  one  party  only — woman — 
were  implicated  in  the  vice  it  represents  j  as  though  prostitution  were 
nothing  more  than  the  mere  sale  of  her  person  by  the  woman.  The 
agency  of  man  in  the  transaction  is  kept  out  of  view,  as  of  quite 
secondary  consideration.  But  to  honest  reason  this  mode  of  viewing 
the  matter  is  most  unjust— cruelly  unjust  to  the  woman.  Such  one- 
sided interpretations  of  the  vice  should  be  plainly  exposed.  Thero 
must  be  two  parties  to  every  bargain,  and  the  traffic  of  prostitution 
demands  a  buyer  as  well  as  a  seller ;  and  there  are  trades  to  be  engaged 
in  which  bring  infamy  on  all — infamy  on  the  buyer  and  infamy  on 
the  seller ;  and  can  any  trade  be  more  iniquitous  than  this,  when  mea- 
sured in  accordance  with  the  plainest  dictates  of  religion,  of  morality, 

•  **  If,**  says  Paley, "  we  pursue  the  effects  of  seduction  through  the  complicated  misery 
which  it  occasions,  and  if  it  be  right  to  estimate  crimes  by  the  mischief  they  knowingly 
produce,  it  will  appear  something  more  than  mere  invective  to  assert  that  not  one-half  of 
tlie  crimes  for  which  men  suffer  death  by  the  laws  of  Eogland  are  so  flagitious  as  this.'* 

42-xxi.  -8 
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of  reaaon,  and  of  Itonoiir,  apart  from  the  fidae  cokmriag  with  whi^ 
the  sophistry  of  the  world,  for  its  own  oonvenienee^  has  fiorroundecl  it  f 
Writers  pass  too  slightly  over  this  cause  of  prostitution — this  victim- 
iziog  of  the  womaa  by  man.  We  consider  it  demands  especial  con- 
demnation, a»  being  the  most  powerful  and  the  meet  unpardonable  of 
alL  We  dwell  upon  it,  because  the  study  of  the  history  of  prostitution 
has  forced  upon  us  the  concluaon :  that  the  main  remedy  for  the 
lessening  of  the  social  disease  is  to  be  found  alone  in  a  higher  devdop- 
ment  of  man's  mond  nature — ^in  the  practice  by  him  of  those  selSr* 
imposed  restraints  of  the  passions  which,  while  they  mortify  the  body, 
elevate  the  better  part  of  him — ^in  the  siw^rifice  of  his  own  desires 
when  the  welfiure  of  others  demands  the  sacri&oeu 

Such  are  the  chief  causes  of  prostitution,  and  their  investigation 
naturally  indicates  the  remedies  appropriate  for  their  removal  These 
we  will  now  proceed  to  consider,  by  determining  what  are  the  duties 
firstly,  of  the  individual,  secondly,  of  society,  and  thirdly,  of  the  civil 
power,  in  reference  to  jnostitution. 

In  considering  the  causes  of  prostitution,  we  unhesitatingly  agreed 
with  Mr.  Acton,  that  "  the  major  force  of  prostitution  corner  except 
in  extraordinary  cases,  by  the  desire  of  the  nmle."  This  being  admitt^ 
the  chief  indication  for  cure  becomes  manifest :  "  If  we  were  forced,** 
he  says,  "  to  adopt  preventive  measures  against  this  plague^  instead  of 
sackdoth  and  ashes  for  its  arrest,  we  should  find  there  was  no  better 
ehance,  and  no  livelier  hope  of  diminishing  the  supply  of  prostitution, 
than  by  operating  against  the  demand.** 

Mr.  Acton*s  viewer  ^  visionary  or  otherwise;,*'  as  he  says  of  them, 
concerning  the  prevention  of  prostitution,  are  contained  in  his  ninth 
chi^>ter.  They  form,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
his  book,  and  are  well  worthy  attention.  To  attempt  to  purify  the 
morals  of  mankind  by  acts  of  Parliament,  he  admits^  is  a  dreamer's 
scheme.  He  would  have  the  problem  of  such  moral  r^(en«ratioii 
worked  out  by  the  struggles  and  eneigy  of  the  individual  himself,  and 
especially  by  lessons  taught  in  early  life. 

"The  mind  of  the  young — ^whose  vices,  Hke  those  of  adults,  are  ignored  by 
society,  and  who  obe^  the  promptings  of  instinct  until  the  ^i^  of  reflection 
are  opened,  perhaps  u>r  the  first  time,  hj  suffering^-is  admitted  by  all  to  be 
the  proper  battle-gromid  of  religion  against  suifalness.  On  that  same  field,  I 
say,  would  be  opened  just  as  appropiiately  the  first  campaign  of  virtue  against 
vice."  (p.  161.) 

You  must  train  up  the  youthful  mind  to  habits  of  continence.  You 
must  recognise  in  your  systems  of  education  the  fact,  that  passions  are 
instinctive  in  youth  ;  and  cease  the  folly  of  ignoring  what  is  universally 
true.  You  must  remember  that  these  passions  are  parts,  necessary 
parts,  of  man's  perfect  nature ;  and  that  when  duly  disciplined,  they 
bring  great  happiness  upon  him,  but  misery  when  left  to  rage  uncon* 
trolled.  To  meet  these  facts,  Mr.  Acton  proposes  to  introduce  a 
system  of  "  sexual  education  or  training  to  continence  ;**  unless  this  is 
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done^  he  lajr^  ^  ao  auKtoiial  baui  viH  erer  1m  aiade  agamst  proBtita- 
tioii«"  Aiid  tibe  kaaon  mocfc  be  oomaMneed  in  early  IHia^  for  though 
"  the  heart  e£  the  diiM  Is  wicked.  Us  mtad  is  a  fidr  book,  on  whkh  he 
who  will  SMy  wnte  some  lasting  veeerd"  This  pasatoa  is  impeiioiis, 
he  argues,  in  the  launan  body,  and  wiU  still  trouble  t^  indiiridual, 
despite  all  abstract  religjona .  tiwwAiiigB.  The  BMsteis  and  instmctors 
of  youth  may  pass  over  its  esustenoe  in  Bilene^  but  they  wUl  not 
thereby  arrest  its  aeti<»i&  Is  this  wise?  Would  it  not  be  mueb 
mere  reasonable,  that  the  kind  tutor  shoold  point  out  to  the  pupil 
the  snares  and  pitfidk  which,  through  its  infliienee,  wMi  soon  beset  bis 
path — that  he  should  antieipBte  ^  tibe  instruetor  in  'vdce,  who  is  ever  at 
hand  to  the  young  V*  The  youtii  is  taught  the  beauty  of  -virtue,  and 
the  defiNEmity  of  viee,  in  the  abstract ;  but  what  sort  of  aimour  is  this 
instruction  to  dbield  him  against  the  tanptations  of  lust,  which  surround 
his  stqpB^  and,  nyian^lifes,  becAroo  him  on  to  sinning  i^en  he  comes 
£)rth  inifO  the  wodd  his  own  guide  and  numitorl 

More  than  this.  Is  it  not  lolly  to  pass  over  wttfaout  recognition 
the  sexual  malpmetiees  of  youths  when  we  have  before  us  so  many 
proo&  of  the  sesions  amount  c^  misery  which  results  therefrom  in 
after  life)  Foiewamed  is  fcMwarmed,  and  this  Ibrearraing  must  be 
denized  from  ^  the  iatrodnction  ef  woridly-wise  and  phyaieomoral 
training  into  the  curricnlttm  of  modem  educatmn,"  for  "  the  moral 
and  religious  curb  has  proved  itself  to  be  of  slow  growth  and  of  limited 
efficacy.*'  Through  a  mistaken  idea  of  modesty,  we  leare  the  youth 
to  go  forth  unprepared  to  combat  a  terrible  enemy,  and  gain  his 
expmence  in  the  world  as  best  he  may ;  we  send  him  out  into  the 
midst  of  temptation,  the  strong  passions  of  his  age  urging  him  on  to 
sin,  with  not  one  word  of  solemn  caution,  or  paternal  warning  to  direct 
his  doubtful  steps. 

It  may  be  fiurly  asked  of  those  who  consider  that  it  would  not  be 
well  to  Udce  any  account  of  the  idiea  ginedques  in  the  education  of 
youth,  whether  the  system  hitherto  adopted  has  produced  among  the 
rising  generation  desirable  conse<|uences ;  wheUier  abstract  moral 
training  has  been  c^  any  ayail  in  enabling  the  youth  when  thrown 
into  the  ways  of  temptation  to  resist  the  evil  ?  But  after  all,  wherein 
can  lie  the  danger  of  parents  and  tutors  cautiously  explaining  this 
lesson  of  the  bode  of  li£»  to  their  childven  and  pupOs  % 

Let  them,  says  Mr.  Acton,  ^'ahow,  by  degrees  pr(^>ortioned  to 
the  age  of  the  pupils  the  woridky  impolicy,  as  well  as  the  impro- 
priety, of  viea"  And  he  would  have  science  cooperate  with  religion 
in  the  instruction  of  youth,  so  as  '^  to  administer  the  proper  antidote 
bef(»ne  the  <<  leprous  distilmenf  *  of  moral  poison  has  been  poured  by 
the  many  agencies  of  the  world  into  the  ear  of  the  child." 

We  can  well  undeistand  that  great  difficulties  must  of  necessity 
meet  the  instructor  when  he  would  impart  such  kind  of  advice  to 
youth,  but  the  difficulty  is  <Kie  which  may  possibly  be  overcome  by 
prudence.  But  none  of  the  difBcnltifw  here  suggested  meet  us  in  the 
education  of  adult  youth ;  and  no  one  will  pl^ad  modestly  in  their 
case,  as  a  bar  to  what  Mr.  Acton  calls  *' anti-sensual  instruction.** 
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To  such  Mr.  Acton  would  boldly  teach  the  miseries  which  «  life  of 
vice  entails ;  he  would  strip  the  gilding  ftom  the  attractions  of  vice, 
and  expose  the  horrors  lurking  beneath.  l%irough  the  agency  of  the 
educational  classes  now  spread  through  the  country,  he  would  have 
the  lesson  taught ;  indeed,  on  them  he  mainly  relies  for  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  about  self-regulation  and  the  control  of  the  passions. 
He  admits  that  a  spread  of  education  has  improved  the  habits  Of  a 
large  class  of  the  youths  of  this  country,  and  through  its  extension 
he  hopes  for  a  further  advance  in  the  special  matter  of  this  aensual 
passion.  He  would  have  them  instructed  on  "  training  to  continence, 
on  the  worldly  evil  attendant  upon  adultery  and  fornication,  and  on 
the  duty  of  marriage.'*  Public  libraries,  debating  classes,  chess  clubs, 
and  educational  institutions,  are  the  battle-field  wherein  these  men 
should  be  taught,  and  indeed  are  being  taught,  to  fight  against  the 
flesh.  "  Every  hour  spent  in  such  intellectual  amusement  is  an  hour 
saved  from  idleness,  and  what  is  more,  from  idleness  at  night,  the 
great  ally  of  vice  and  crime.**  Gymnastic  exercises,  too,  must  not  be 
forgotten,  for  they  ''  go  a  long  way  towards  the  work  of  self-restraint 
in  the  adolescent,  and  generally  during  childhood  fuUy  balance  the 
idiea  ginesiquea,**  All  this  is  in  distinct  accordance  with  facts  taught 
us  by  physiology ;  and  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  on  this  head  some 
remarks  by  Dr.  Carpenter  which  are  well  worthy  of  a  place  here. 

"  The  sexual  secretions  themselves  are  strongW  influenced  by  the  condition 
of  the  mind.  When  it  is  frequently  and  strongly  directed  towards  objects  of 
passion,  these  secretions  are  increased  in  amount  to  a  degree  which  may  cause 
them  to  be  a  very  ininrious  drain  on  the  powers  of  the  system.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  active  employment  of  the  mental  powers  on  other  objects  has  a  ten- 
dency to  render  less  active,  or  even  to  check  altogether,  the  processes  bv  which 
thev  are  elaborated.  This  is  a  simple  physiological  fact,  out  of  hign  mend 
application."* 

To  those  who  urge  the  wants  of  nature  as  an  excuse  for  the  illicit 
gratification  of  the  sexual  passion,  he  says  (addressing  himself  in  this 
case  to  the  student  of  medicine)  : 

"Try  the  effects  of  close  mental  application  to  some  of  those  ennobling  pur- 
suits to  which  your  profession  introduces  yon,  in  combination  with  vigorous 
bodily  exorcise,  before  you  assert  that  the  appetite  is  nnrestrainable,  and  act 
upon  that  assertion.  Nothing  so  much  tends  to  increase  the  desire  as  the  con- 
tinual direction  of  the  mind  towards  the  object  of  its  gratification." 

It  certainly  must  be  admitted,  that  the  absence  of  education  upon 
this  subject  has  neither  suppressed  nor  diminished  prostitution  ;  and 
there  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  indication  clear  of  something  very  wrong  in 
a  system  of  instruction  which,  by  the  tacit  admission  of  the  teacher, 
turns  out  youth  perfectly  unfitted  to  cope  with  the  temptations 
awaiting  him.  A  complete  condemnation  of  it  seems  involved  in  the 
fact,  notorious  to  every  one,  and  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Acton — ^viz.,  that 
the  master  of  the  first  school  in  this  country  forbad  his  pupils  to 
assemble  in  London  at  their  annual  cricket-match,  through  dread  of 
the  effect  upon  them  of  the  contaminating  influences  which  would 
surround  them  in  the  metropolis.     The  prudery  and  absurdity  of  the 

f  rrlEOiplei  of  Fhysiolojj,  p.  869. 
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proceeding  is  manifest  in  this,  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  these  same 
youths  would  in  a  very  short  time  be  thrown  npon  the  town,  their 
own  entire  masters.  Barely  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  have  prepared 
such  yottths  for  the  temptations  which  inevitably  await  them,  than  U> 
keep  the  temptations  from  their  sight  for  the  moment  only. 

With  still  greater  force  does  the  argument  for  the  necessity  of  such 
a  training  apply  in  the  case  of  advanced  aiUMnni,  the  dwellers  in  our 
universities — 

"Who  are  by  courtesy  considered  men,  and,  indeed,  durinji^  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  the  twelyemonth,  have  more  than  all  the  leisure  of  full- 
grown  adults— all  the  self-confidence  natural  to  their  age,  and  all  its  liability 
to  temptation. 

"  Is  it  not  inexcusable  that  in  these  quasi-monastic  institutions  the  con- 
tiueuce  of  all  classes  should  be  left  to  chance — f.  e.,  left  alone?  and  that 
the  possibility  of  aiding  discretion  and  restraining  indulgence  by  education  and 
advice  should  be  forgotten,  or,  if  remembered,  glossed  over?"  (p.  168.) 

If  any  show  of  reason  might  be  suggested  against  the  giving  such 
instruction  in  earlier  life,  none  surely  can  be  offered  here.  Through 
its  influence  Mr.  Acton  opines  that : 

"  Our  profession  would  see  fewer  instances  of  wasted  minds  and  battered 
frames;  society  would  have  fewer  unaccountable  celibacies  and  scandalous 
marriages  to  wonder  at ;  and  a  certain  blow  would  be  given  to  the  great  hold 
of  prostitution,  which,  if  the  same  society  but  lent  its  proper  aid,  would  be  the 
more  effective."  (p.  169.) 

The  ill  effects  of  this  ignoring  the  existence  of  the  passion  and  iter 
phjnaiological  laws,  we  may  add,  make  themselves  felt  not  alone  among 
the  €dwnni  of  universities.  We  have  reason  to  know,  from  unim- 
peachable authority,  that  the  "  qucui-monastic^  life  generally  led  by 
men  in  authority  there,  has  brought  many  a  one  of  them  into  habits 
which  we,  as  physicians,  know  usually  have  but  one  issue — ^irretrievable 
misery — ^for  the  practisers  of  them.  Naturally,  medical  practitioners 
are  better  acquainted  than  any  one  else  with  the  fact  of  the  great 
prevalence  of  this  abominable  vice  of  self-pollution,  for  they  are  daily 
called  upon  to  administer  to  its  direful  consequencesL  Who,  then,  so 
well  as  they,  are  able  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  directors  of 
youthful  minds  the  necessity  for  attempting  by  some  means  to  ward 
off  the  baneful  habit,  which,  contracted  in  early  life^  and  unchecked,*' 
is  continued  afterwards,  and  finally  degenerates  into  an  incurable  vice? 

We  have  lingered  long  upon  this  subject  of  education  as  a  melons 
of  restraining  prostitution ;  and  we  heartily  join  with  Mr.  Acton  in 
calling  the  attention  of  those  who  have  power  in  influencing  the 
education  of  the  youth  of  this  country,  to  a  serious  consideration  of 
it.  The  conclusion  which  has  been  forced  upon  us  whilst  engaged  in 
this  investigation,  entirely  coincides  with  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Acton—- 
viz.,  that  the  chief  blow  which  is  to  be  struck  at  prostitution  must 
be  dealt  out  here,  in  the  better  education  and  direction  of  the 

*  We  are  informed  by  tlie  high  authority  of  Dr.  Sutherland,  that  the  greatest  nnmber 
Of  eases  of  nervotu  exhansHon,  which  come  under  his  care  proceed  from  venereal  excess. 
And  Dr.  Webster  assures  us,  that  in  Vienna  and  in  the  South  of  Europe,  the  chief  cauio 
of  intanity  is  venereal  excess. 
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ntadft  of  yomg  men.  Whaewer  attempte  to  omIm  am  cdncitifloal 
moveoMBt  in  this  dixectiiOD,  -will  undDubfeiedly  Imwe  namy  ofaBtacies  to 
anoowrter,  for  tlwro  am  pkaaly  graKt  diffiealtiaB  inkisraBi  in  tiie 
sabject,  thoa  comidorod,  bendcg  ajaay  yrBfodipeB  to  be  ewgwtwae.  Bat 
ve  cannot  doobt  tlMt  peoKraiaaae  inSl  e^wntaaUy  cmwn  hit  efibrta 
with  sooooM^  and  for  tluawm,  that  the  priacdpieiaBd  leaaotui  apon 
irhidi  each  a  plan  of  adacatioa  is  based  axe  true,  and  oonaottant  with 
the  laws  of  onr  moral  and  our  physiological  natoree. 

And  while  speakiiig  of  the  dntiea  ^  the  individual  in  reference  to 
fsoBtitiitiany  we  would  aerioBfliy  call  the  attention  of  ewry  oonaeien- 
tioQB  man  to  one  or  two  partieolara  which,  th6<iigh  on  the  firet  glance 
they  may  seem  trivial,  are,  when  foirly  considered,  manifestly  pro- 
moting caoses  of  prostitntion.  In  the  first  place,  we  will  allude  to 
that  easy  and  &m]liar  manner  of  disoonrsing  upon  the  subject  ao 
common  among  men  in  social  life.  When  young  men,  just  eateriiig 
kito  the  world  their  own  mastera^  listen  to  thoee  jeating  words  which 
iall  from  the  lips  of  their  senions,  they  naturally  cone  to  oonaider  thia 
niicit  gratifying  of  the  passions  not  as  a  yice^  but  as  one  of  the 
ordinaxy  affikin  of  life.  Instead  of  hearing  it  stigmatized,  as  it 
intrinsically  deserves  to  be,  they  find  it  regarded  as  a  very  trivial 
matter  by  those  whom  tl^y  are  ordinarily  accnstoned  to  look  op 
to  as  authoritieai  8«eh  oonveraatMa  paives  the  way  to  anoing  for 
the  uninitiated,  and  confirms  these  who  are  already  engaged  in  the 
errer ;  and  ia  thna  an  indizeet  mode  of  enoemraging  proatitiition. 
In  this  matter  eveiy  eoe  may  weak  a  good  part  Let  this  topio 
never  be  discoiuBed  on  esoept  seeioas^f  and  sabdaedly.  Let  it  not  be 
lightly  inttfedaeed  into  aaeiety,  nor  listened  saaentii^y  to  when  jested 
upon.  Let  all  each  ribaldry  be  mat  with  tiie  reprofaatien  of  sileBoe, 
and  bnninhed  ieom  deoemt  lifoi  We  eenfidently  appeal  to  every  one 
-of  owe  xeaden  in  thia  iMtter,  oeitaim  that  tlwir  oonacienoe  will 
respond  approvingly  to  oar  appeaL 

Then,  again,  we  would  pvpsa  the  argooMBt  home  to  those  who, 
ihoHgh  not  approving,  jet  palMate  the  vioe^  and  esnoae  tJwjnwilves  in 
the  eoBsaussioa  of  i^  They  see  no  aerions  wrong  in  it,  beeanse  they 
did  not  ooeasieay  but  only  aeoepted  the  mischief  aa  they  fbnnd  it. 
And  aaase  who  resaea  thna  wmkl  shrink  with  horror  fom  the 
thought  that  their  prefl^gaey  kad  added  another  ovteast  to  the  throng 
of  ki^  ones.  They  axgue:  that  prostitntion  is  a  foot  ahaoet  coeval 
with  the  CBBsiian  of  aiaakind;  the  esorfiast  nooida  tell  of  its  eaistehoe  ; 
jn  aU  eoMtriofl,  danng  all  agei^aad  at  all  tioMs,  tiae  vide  has  been 
found  a.  constant  attendant  open  human  society^  and  aanst  be  theve- 
£m  submitted  to  aa  a  neoesniry  evil;  it  liaa  alaraya  existed,  and 
will  contittae  to  do  soy  as  long  as  hnawin  nature  is  oomipt ;  thepsawa 
which  leads  aaan  to  the  viae  is  implanted  in  him;  and  its  gnwtificatwtt 
therefore  penusaibleL  This  aigaing  aiay  appear  pUoaihle  to  some^ 
but  it  is  in  reality  nothing  but  a  compromisiDg  with  conscience — a 
.  sop  thrown  to  still  the  urgings  of  that  inward  monitor,  which  yet  will 
not  be  wholly  silenced.  Men  may  strive  to  twist  the  matter  to  fit 
jtheir  fancy  or  their  wishes ;  but  the  flimsy  veil  is  blown  away  by  the 
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first  breath  of  hosMst  argmaenl  Beftaan  tells  us  that  ertry  act  of 
sacli  debaaeheiy  inoraases  prastitutiony  and  tettds  to  the  aaductioii  c£ 
the  innocent,  bj  increasing  the  demand  for  the  va'pflj  ef  the  Victims 
of  man's  hnt;  and  that  th«  sap|^  Ibllov  instantly  Upon  the  demand. 

We  most  not  leave  this  part  of  the  sahject  witibout  saying  a  word 
to  those  of  our  brethren  vho  think  thaowelves  justified,  for  certain 
special  purposes,  in  prescribing  the  act  of  fornication  to  tiieir  patients. 
We  feel  constrained  to  call  attention  to  this  matter,  because  we  know 
that  such  advice  is  frequently  given  by  memben  of  our  profession. 
A  full  consideratioB  <»f  the  £Mits  of  the  whole  case  will  make  plain  to 
•eveiy  conscientious  man  the  gravity  of  the  error  involved  therein.  la 
Ihe  first  place^  it  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  such  advice  is  ever  needed— 
whether  there  is  any  disorder  which  is  certain  of  finding  relief  from 
it.  And  then,  even  if  good  effects  were  shown  to  result  from  it,  the 
pveaociptkm  still  leBBMios  UMst  Uawammtable.  Man  is  not  a  mere 
brute  agent.  Hisezistenoe  here  isnot  soldy  sa  animal  life.  He  has 
■a  hr  higher  object  and  calMng  to  pursue  than  iho  mero  culture  ai  his 
hodily  frame.  His  conscience  teUs  him  that  evil  done  for  the  sake  of 
^ning  good  is  evil  still.  Me  H  ubique.  It  is  stigmatiaed  as  such  by 
an  Authority  to.  whom  we  all  submit.  He,  then,  who  gives  advice  that 
leads  to  fornication,  doubly  erm  in  that  he  thereby  sins  himself,  and 
occasiotns  sin  in  others,  directly  eneonraging  prostitution.  Surely  the 
4Mml  and  body  ^  the  wretched  outcast  who  is  to  be  made  use  of  in 
this  light  way,  ought  to  be  as  mttch  a  matter  of  eoiioern  to  him  in 
soeh  a  case,  as  the  body  of  his  patient  Why  should  sbe  be  sacri- 
ficed for  the  supposed  temporary  gain  of  another  f  See  into  what 
•degradatioa  he  would  abase  the  fidkn  one  I  He  would  have  her  used 
as  a  mere  vessel  fitted  only  for  pc^ution,  as  a  material  article  to  be 
•eonverted  to  the  uses  of  his  patient ! 

Then,  i^gain,  can  he  ever  caknlate  beforehand  the  amount  of 
wretdiedn^  into  which  this  deviation  from  duly  may  lead  his 
•dient — all  the  miseries  which  may  be  esitailed  upon  the  scholar  thus 
initiated,  perhaps,  into  the  winning  ways  ci  the  vicious  qrran  %  Into 
whaJt  depths  of  moral  and  physical  sa&rmgs  he  may  not  thereby  be 
the  cause  of  phmging  his  patient  9  He  to  whom  such  advice  is  ten- 
-dered,  may  possibly  have  httetolbre  kept  himself  ficee  fimm  the  offimca 
He  is  now  first  authoritatively  inducted  into  the  path  of  error ;  the 
Jheiiii  dmcemmi  is  kad  wide  beibre  hiss,  and  it  is  certain  that  in  this 
paxticolsr  gmlification  of  the  animal  nature^  *'  iaevease  of  appetite 
grows  by  what  it  feeds  on."  Whither,  then,  may  not  a  first  fiJae 
.step  kad  the  iU^  vised  one  9 

*'0f  this  passion  it  has  been  truly  said,  that  irregularity  has  no  Mniits;  that 
'Cne  excess  draws  on  another;  tfairt  the  most  easy,  therefore,  as  well  as  tbe 
mtet  exeelknt,  way  of  being  virtasm^  is  to  be  so  entuely;  that  the  cnmiBal 
<commeree  of  the  sexes  corrupts  and  depraves  the  mind  hnd  moral  character 
more  than  any  sLagle  species  ci  vice  whatever.  That  readv  perception  of 
^ilt,  that  prompt  and  decisive  resolution  a^nst  it,  whicii  constitutes  a 
virtuous  character,  is  seldom  found  in  persons  aodicted  to  these  indulgences."* 

•  Pat^. 
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Need  we  add  more,  to  show  the  grave  re^nsibility  which  rests 
upon  those  who  prescribe  sach  a  method  of  core  as  this  to  their 
patieots  mider  any  circnmstances  whatever  1 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  these  ill -conducted  passions  of  the  individual 
that  we  are  to  seek  the  causes  of  prostitution.  Society,  neglectful  of 
its  duties,  itself  indirectly  provokes  the  evil. 

"  Supposing'*  (says  Mr.  Acton)  "  the  demand  for  prostitutes  to  have  been  in 
some  measure  checked  by  moral  and  physical  tramiug  of  males,  the  most 
obvious  checks  upon  the  supply  in  the  power  of  society  are,  a  modification  of 
the  restraints  now  imposed  upon  lawful  wedlock  among  the  educated  classes, 
and  a  graver  treatment  of  seducers  and  deserters  of  women.  The  measures 
which  the  State  shovQd  adopt  m  the  same  direction  are,  the  punishment  of 
seducers,  continued  improvements  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  higher 
education  of  poor  females,  and  larger  encouragement  of  colonization." 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  fSsu:t,  that  large  numbers  of  females 
are  driven  to  the  practice  of  the  vice  or  fall  into  its  snares  irader  the 
pressure  of  want  and  misery.  Now  it  is  evident  that  an  intelligent 
society,  in  so  far  as  it  has  the  power  of  removing  the  evils  which 
press  thus  heavily  upon  its  poorer  and  weaker  members,  is  answerable 
for  the  crimes  which  are  engendered  through  its  negligence,  and  it  is 
certain  that  it  has  a  heavy  reckoning  to  pay  in  this  matter.  Hap- 
pily, in  these  last  days,  men  have  awakened  from  the  disgraceful 
lethargy  of  past  generations,  to  a  sense  of  the  responsibility  which 
their  social  duties  impose  upon  them ;  and  we  may  hope  now  to  see 
the  fruits  of  this  new  life  in  an  alleviation  of  many  of  those  miseries 
which  drive  the  less  favoured  of  the  world  to  the  desperation  of  crime. 
Upon  this  part  of  the  subject  we  shall  not  linger,  for  the  duties  indi- 
cated herein  as  appertaining  to  society,  however  ill  performed  by  it, 
are  denied  by  no  one.  To  one  point,  however,  we  must  especially 
allude,  and  that  has  reference  to  the  treatment  of  the  seducer  by 
society.  If  to  be  numbered  among  the  class  of  prostitutes  be  the 
lowest  degradation  into  which  woman  can  fall,  what  must  be  the  guilt 
of  the  man  who  brings  her  to  that  pass  ?  And  yet  how  does  society 
show  its  resentment?  It  drives  the  woman  from  its  presence, 
utterly  and  for  ever ;  but  receives  with  a  friendly  hand  and  with  its 
wonted  greeting  him  who  enticed  and  deceived  her.  How  long  will 
it  be  guilty  of  this  gross  injustice  1  If  it  did  its  duty,  it  would  reso- 
lutely brand  with  its  scorn  the  known  reprobate ;  it  would  exclude 
him  from  its  intercourse,  hold  him  in  the  light  of  a  dishonoured  man, 
and  make  the  penalties  of  the  law  bear  heavily  upon  him.  It  would 
thereby  tend  to  discourage  a  sin  which  it  now  in  this  respect  dis- 
tinctly fosters. 

One  word  also  we  must  add  concerning  the  luxurious  habits  of  the 
age,  in  so  far  as  they  encourage  prostitution  by  unduly  interfering  with 
marriage.  That  tyrant,  the  fashion  of  the  world,  is  thus  indirectly  no 
mean  promoter  of  prostitution.  Stronger  than  the  law  of  human 
nature  and  the  law  of  Qod,  it  has  decreed  that  marriage  is  a  luxury 
which,  in  a  certain  class  of  society,  shall  be  indulged  in  only  by  a  few.. 
It  has  created  a  world  of  artificial  wants  and  artificial  necessities,  and 
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has  decreed  that  he  who  does  not  dwell  within  the  magic  cirele  shall 
not  enjoy  domestic  life.  Luxuries  which  yield  no  happiness,  and  the 
power  of  encompassing  pleasures  that  leave  the  mind  still  unsatisfied, 
have  been  made  necessary  adjuncts  to  modem  married  life.  How  long 
will  men  submit  to  the  tyranny  of  being  ashamed  to  be  thought  poor  f 
^  The  hardest  part  of  poverty  is  the  ridicule  which  attaches  to  it.** 
"Fauperku  nihil  hahei  durius  in  ae  quam  quod  homines  ridicidae 
fadtr  was  one  of  the  sighs  of  the  heathen  world;  and  eighteen 
hundred  years  of  Christianity  have  since  rolled  by,  and  yet  have 
worked  no  better  sentiment  in  us!  Imperious  £uhion  still  holds 
its  own. 

We  have  alluded  before  to  reformatories  and  houses  of  refuge  for 
prostitutes  as  means  of  alleviating  or  diminishing  prostitution ;  and 
can  only  repeat  that  their  benefits  are  very  doubtftil,  and  certainly 
most  minute.  Benevolence  so  directed  is  not  directed  to  its  best  pur- 
pose. What  consolation  can  we  derive,  therefore,  when  we  know  that 
if  by  their  aid  some  poor  creature  be  now  and  then  snatched  from  the 
wretched  life,  the  place  is  instantly  filled  up  by  a  fresh  recruit  1 
Reformatories  diminish  in  nothing  the  demand ;  and  it  is  certain,  as 
society  is  now  constituted,  that  as  is  the  demand  so  is  the  supply  in 
the  matter  of  prostitution.  It  is  cruel  to  destroy  the  illusions  of 
benevolent  hearts ;  but  it  is  folly  for  those  who  have  a  mastery  of  facts 
not  to  express  them  boldly.*  The  duty  of  society,  then,  in  this  busi- 
ness, is  well  defined.  It  has  to  cairy  out  the  removal,  as  far  as  may 
be,  of  all  those  causes  which  lead,  or  rather  drive,  so  many  women 
into  the  ranks  of  ^  unfortunates,"  rendering  them  the  ready  victims 
of  the  lust  of  man.  The  efforts  of  benevolence  made  in  this  direction 
are  efforts  made  aright,  and  are  certain  of  being  followed  by  good 
resnlta 

We  have  thus  seen  what  may  be  done  by  the  individual,  and  what 
by  society,  towards  dimiuishiug  prostitution ;  and  we  will  now  con- 
sider shortly,  what  seems  to  be  the  duty  of  the  legislator,  as  guardian 
of  the  health  and  morals  of  the  people^  in  regard  to  the  supervision  or 
regulation  of  the  vice. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  the  introduction  into  this  country  of  police 
regulations  such  as  prevail  in  most  towns  of  the  Continent,  would 
never  be  submitted  to.  The  genius  of  the  people,  their  inborn  spirit 
of  liberty,  are  entirely  opposed  to  all  such  interference.  And  so  also 
is  the  moral  sense  of  the  country.  Nor  can  we  see  anything  to  regret 
in  the  fact.  External  decency,  it  is  true,  may  bo  better  maintained 
when  prostitution  is  brought  m:idar  the  immediate  supervision  of  the 
State,  and  some  of  the  outer  evik  which  attend  upon  the  vice  may  be 
diminished  or  assuaged  by  such  interference ;  but  assuredly  there  is 

•  At  BroiMb  there  is  a  houe  of  refuge,  caUed  "  Convent  dea  FlUee  K«5pentie«.'*  It  ii 
admitted  to  be  a  failure.  When  *•  mMffinanmumi  corriy^  et  dieidie*  A  m  eanduirehonnete- 
memr  the  women  are  allowed  to  leave  the  houae ;  but  it  i«  only  »♦  once  more  to  figure  on 
the  regiatera  of  proatitation.'*  ^    ^i.         ^ 

They  who  patronise  this  instltation,  aaya  Dr.  Marinua*  ahoold  begin  at  the  other  end. 
They  ahonld  oiTer  an  aaylom  to  thoae  who  through  miaery  and  want  are  J">"8»*;f  "^« 
fktal  twink«  and  are  atUl  lingering  at  the  pndiiiee  of  proatitntion.  (Duchatelet,  ii.  748.) 
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a  natond  feeling,  a  ooBseience  vhicli  warns  ns  tibat  the  recognition  of 
prostitution  in  this  wiae  bjr  tbo  mien  of  a  oountry,  has  within  it  that 
which  ia  xepnlBive  to  a  high  morality.  We  hare  indeed  a  cnriona  sort 
of  ezemplifioation  of  this  in  the  case  of  tiie  Papal  States,  where  proeti- 
tntion  is  not  permitted  to  participate  in  the  fiiUierlj  attentions  of  the 
Oovemment  We  may  be  sure  that  the  exemption  does  not  proceed 
from  any  respect  for  the  freedom  of  the  individual — ^the  idea  of  personal 
liberty  being  a  rare  fret  among  the  items  of  social  life  in  those  States. 
It  is  founded,  as  M.  Jacqnot  tells  in,  on  the  principle,  that  it  would  be 
indecent ''  for  Christ^s  vicar  on  earth  to  permit  the  vioiation  of  one  of 
€rod*8  commandments  in  his  States.**  (Duchatelet,  ii.  p.  SiS.)  Why  the 
violation  of  the  otunmandments  should  be  tacitly  overlooked  by  the 
^je  of  in&Uibility  in  other  ooantries  in  which  his  Holiness  is  the 
recognised  interpreter  of  theological  subtilties,  remains  to  be  explained. 
M.  Jacquot  of  coarse  looks  upon  the  matter  with  a  Frenchman's  eyea. 
fie  has  the  most  proloond  belief  in  the  excellence  c^  all  French  insti- 
tutions, and  thinks  that  *'  the  state  of  society  in  Borne  is  capable  of 
great  improvement^  and  that  the  establishment  of  houses  of  prostitu- 
tion there  would  be  followed  by  very  beneficial  results,  both  to  the 
bodily  health  and  the  morality  of  the  people.**  But,  like  a  true  soa 
of  the  Church,  he  admits  that  he  is  incapable  of  solving  the  diffi- 
culty as  regards  the  Pope's  dominions,  inasmuch  as  the  question  has  a 
touch  of  theology  in  it. 

We  onnidves  are  inclined  to  bdieve  that  the  recognition  of  prosti- 
tution by  the  Grovemment,  quite  independently  of  its  immoral  ehsr 
zacier,  tends  in  some  degree  to  enoouiage  Um  very  vice  it  would 
control ;  and  that  it  does  so  in  an  eqiecial  manner  in  those  countries 
where  the  ruling  power  is  regarded  by  the  subject  as  a  sort  of  guardian 
angel  who  sits  up  aloft  constantly  watching  over  his  interests  and 
providing  for  his  wanta  The  provision  made  by  a  Qovemment  for 
the  proper  maintenance  of  prostitution,  converts  it  into  a  State  insti- 
tution— makes  it  an  integral  jiart  of  the  State  polkj.  It  advertises 
distinctly  enough  to  the  ckizens  the  opinion  of  their  Government  upon 
the  subject — viz.,  that  prostitution  is  an  evil  neeesaarily  appended  to 
civilisation,  and  is  to  be  provided  fw  the  people  and  r^fulated  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  just  as  theatresy  ciroensea^  and  public  amu<4e- 
ments  generally  are  provided. 

Kow  the  natural  result  of  this  is,  ss  we  conceive^  directly  injurious 
to  the  morals  of  the  country.  Individual  ntembers  of  society,  aisuing 
upon  the  above  frets,  find  in  them  a  pkoebo  to  quiet  those  pridkings 
of  oonsoience  which  might  perchance  have  availed  to  restrain  them 
from  the  commission  of  the  act ;  the  sin,  at  all  events^  a  man  mi^t 
say,  cannot  be  veiy  great,  for  otherwise  our  paternal  government  would 
hardly  have  charged  itself  with  the  superintendence  of  the  means  for 
its  accomplishment.  And  exactly  the  same  mode  of  reasoning  might 
operate  upon  the  mind  of  the  unfortunate  woman  who  is  about  to 
inscribe  her  name  upon  the  rolls  of  prostitution.  She  finds  the  way, 
as  it  were,  paved  for  her  purposes ;  her  last  lingering  scruples  would 
be  removed  by  the  thought  that  she  1%  aft^u:  all,  only  becoming  a 
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member  of  an  insdtation  expressly  provided  hy  the  care  of  Govern- 
ment.* And  if  we  look  to  facts,  we  shall  find  that  this  State  inter- 
ference isy  after  all,  nothing  but  a  screening  of  the  vice  from  view.  If 
we  consult  Dudhatelet  on  this  head,  we  shall  be  foroed  to  admit,  from 
his  own  showing,  that  it  avails  nothing^  either  in  diminishing  the 
spread  of  the  vice,  or  in  acrcsting  the  supply  oi  viotiiiis  which  fe«i  ili. 

"  CSandestine  fffostitatioii,  that  wkieh  is  exercised  in  secret,  and  unknown 
to  the  pdice"  (he  teUs  us)  "  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  public  prosti- 
tution. Through  it  iunoceoce  is  perverted  and  corrupted;  it  braves  and 
paralyses  authontj,  and  propagates  with  impunity  the  most  fearfoJ  contagion 
and  tlie  highest  immorality,     (vol.  i.  p.  471.) 

"  It  is  not  in  the  licensed  houses  that  young  girls  are  mined,  but  in  the 
hoTises  where  dandestme  debaucherv  is  curied  on ;  it  is  here  that  they  are 
seduced,  prepared,  and  fashioned  to  the  ways  of  prostitution."  (vol.  i.  p.  ^77.) 

"By  the  same  means  also,  he  tells  us,  syphilitic  diseases  are  spread^ 
and  the  wise  measures  of  the  Administration  rendered  all  but  useless. 

Kow^  when  we  consider  that  the  number  of  these  clandestine  prosti- 
tutes is,  according  to  high  probability,  tesi  times  greater  than  the 
number  of  the  prostitutes  who  come  imder  the  immediate  regulation 
of  the  police,  we  see  at  once  how  utterly  inefficacious  is  such  oigan- 
KEed  interference  with  prostitution ;  how  useless  it  is  either  as  a  means 
of  preventing  the  qvead  of  prostitution,  or  of  the  diseases  which 
accompany  it.  M.  Dnchafcdet  appears  himself  to  admit  the  failnro^ 
and  the  reoaiedy  wluoh  he  xeoonmeiids  to  meet  it,  is  to  multiply  the 
houses  of  pvostittttion ! 

Neither  is  that  opposite  extreme  of  arbitrary  interference,  which 
refuses  even  to  recognise,  or  rather  altogether  ignores,  the  existence  of 
prostitution,  which  proscribes  its  haunts,  and  tracks  and  incessantly 
hunts  it  forth  from  place  to  place,  of  any  avail  in  scotching  the  viper. 
Let  tis,  for  example,  see  what  is  the  moral  condition  of  the  people  in 
the  Papal  States,  where  such  a  system  of  violent  repression  is  practised. 
We  have  to  gnide  us  here  an  undoubted  authority — M.  Jacquot — 
who  during  four  years  was  physician  to  the  French  army  of  occu- 
pation in  Bome,  and  who  made  an  especial  study  of  this  subject.  '*  I^** 
he  says,  in  his  very  interesting  report,  "  men  were  perfect  Christians, 
there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  prostitution,  because  then  the 
law  which  orders  mortifying  the  flesh  would  be  rigorously  obeyed." 
'  Mais  cette  cit€  de  Dieu  semble  malheureusement  devoir  roster  une 
simple  aspiration  pour  rhunaanit^.**  From  the  earliest  ages  pros- 
titution has  existed  in  Rome,  and  has  been  continued  down  to  our  own 
time  by  an  uninterrupted  chain  of  metamorphoses.  "  An  moyen  age 
bien  des  vices  ont  souill6  Bome."  During  the  Reoaossance  the  vices 
of  men  were,  like  their  virtues,  grand  and  magnificent. 

"  On  retrouve  le  re^e  de  ces  oourtisanes  a  la  mode  antique.  Si  on  excepte 
Faustere  et  grande  ^ure  de  Michel- Ange,  chaque  peintre  avait  aa  Fomarma 

«  **  The  avowed  tolention,"  saysFal^,  **  and  in  some  countries  the  licensing,  taxing,  and 
i^gnlflttag^  if  fobilo  htottHlf,  bm  uppmnA  to  the  pcc^fla  •»  Mtheriaiag  «r  inniieatlon ;  and 
iMseOBlrltiitod.  witli  othnr  caaaes,  ao  frr  to  TMate  the  piAUe  opftnioii,  ihmt  tbeta  la  &o 
praetlee  of  whidi  tlw  immonlOtj  to  ao  little  tlRmght  of  or  acknowledged,  althoagh  there  are 
few  in  wMahtt«aaaMnplaliBlgr  hcMadeooL" 
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avoa^e,  chaquepoete  s&Fiamettabieii  oonnue. . . .  Plua  tard  la  famense  oouiii- 
sane  romaine  loiperia,  Tainie  des  Sadolet,  des  Beroalde,  dea  Campania  &c.,  obtint 
les  hoimeurs  d'un  tombeau  a  P^lise  de  Saint^r^goiFe-le-Graiia. .  .  .  .  II  j  a 
une  ccntaine  d'anndes,  c'6tait  les  dames  du  grand  monde  aui  defrajaient  par  leor 

galauterie  les  passions  de  la  jennesse  et  les  debauches  ae  T&ge  avanc^ 

Kome  et  I'ltiuie  ont  M  longterops  aussi  la  ierre  classiqne  du  sifisb^isme — la 
prostitation  domesiiqae  assise  an  cheTet  oonjugale  et  tofer^  par  le  man." 

Now,  boweTer,  all  tbis  is  cbanged.  Vice  bas  descended  "  d*au  et 
m^me  de  deux  crans  sur  T^cbelle  sociale."  Princely  ^milies  are  all 
virtue  ;  and  vice  ferments  only  among  tbe  dregs  of  an  ignorant  and 
corrupted  population,  "  et  gangrene  aussi  la  partie  inflSrieure  de  cette 
classe  moyenne  de  la  soci^tl  qu*on  appelle  partout  la  classe  aiss^e.** 

M.  Jacquot  tben  goes  on  to  tell  us,  tbat  because  no  legal  proTiaon 
is  made  for  tbe  practice  of  tbe  vice,  no 

"  EmoQctoire  de  prdcaation,  ....  a  Rome  la  prostitution  est  un  peu 
partout :  clle  s'exerce,  par  madheur,  trop  souYent  dans  la  famille,  sous  les 
^cox  des  parents,  presque  comme  un  metier  avouable,  et  parfois  la  mere  vous 
mtroduit  chez  sa  fiJle,  la  jeune  soeur,  qui  attend  sou  tour,  tous  m^ne  a  sa  soeur 
adulte,  et  le  petit  fr^re  vous  Claire  dans  Tescalier." 

Tbe  wife,  too,  be  tells  us — 

"  Chaude  encore  de  baisers  adultcres,  sera  bien  rc9ue  dans  I'alcoTe  conju- 
gale  si  elle  apporte  un  bon  p6cale  au  bout  de  la  semaine.    Tel  est  le  marche 

Jionteux,  d^goutant,  &c J'ai  longtemps  refas^  de  croire  a  tant  d*igao- 

miuie ;  aujourdhui  je  n'en  suis  que  trop  oonvaincu. 

"  Comme  oomplement  de  cette  peinture  des  moeurs  romaines  signalona  en 
deu\  mots  une  cause  qui  contribue  h  jeter  une  teiute  sp^iale  sur  la  morality 
publiquc  a  Rome.  Nous  voulons  narler  de  la  prdlature  des  cadets  et  du 
noiubre  proportionellement  plus  ^leve  qu'ailleurs  oes  6tablissements  destines  h 
recevoir  des  hommes  tou6s  au  c^libat.  ♦ 

Sucb  is  tbe  picture  of  tbe  back  scenes — tbe  moral  chiaro-scuro  of 
life  in  modem  Rome,  drawn  by  tbe  band  of  an  unimpeacbable  but 
not  unfriendly  witness.  It  portrays  a  state  of  tilings  wbicb  differs 
widely  (and  tberefore  we  bave  inserted  it  bere)  from  tbose  '  joyeuses," 
demi-pious,  demi-romantic  descriptions  witb  wbicb  we  are  periodically 
favoured  by  certain  reverend  pilgrims  and  small  literary  dileUantu 
Tbese  gentry  tell  of  tbe  benign  and  austere  excellences,  d  VarUico 
roTnanOf  of  tbe  "  great  ones  of  tbe  Koman  city,**  and  of  tbe  simple 
virtues  and  pure  lives  of  tbe  undercurrent  classes  of  tbat  same  society ; 
and  tben,  antitbetically,  display  in  sorrowing  truthfulness  tbe  baseness 
and  corruption  wbicb  prevail  universally  in  tbeir  own  country,  to  tbe 
scandal  of  Cbristianity. 

In  Austria,  again,  wbere  tbe  Government  is  equally  straitlaoed 
in  keeping  up  a  smootb  external  conformity  witb  virtue,  an  enormous 
amount  of  vice  lies  fermenting  under  tbe  surface.  It  is  tbe  old  tale  of 
tbe  whitened  sepulchre  over  again,  tbe  affecting  a  virtue  without 
the  having  it.  According  to  law,  there  are  no  public  brothels  in 
Vienna,   and  prostitutes  are  sent  to  tbe  house  of  correction ;   but 

•  A  well-aQthentteatcd  ftet  which  has  come  under  our  own  notice,  enables  ns  to  cot' 
roborate  this  statement.  A  high-minded  Englishman,  who  studied  for  the  priesthood  in 
one  of  these  colleges  a  few  years  ago,  quitted  it  and  the  profession  abruptly,  through  dis- 
gust at  tbe  propositions  made  to  him  by  some  of  his  spiritual  pastors  and  masters. 
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pradiecMy  there  exist  at  tbe  lowest  calculation,  Mr.  Wilde  tells  ns, 
15,000  public  women  in  that  citj.  Eveiytbing  relating  to  this 
business  is  kept  smooth  on  the  surface.  ''  The  disgusting  exhibitions,** 
he  tells  us,  ''  witnessed  in  the  capHals  of  Great  Britain,  are  not  j^er- 
mitted  by  the  Austrian  police."  But,  then,  see  the  reverse  of  the 
sketch : 

"  NotwitlisUnding  the  apparent  moral  condition  of  the  city  after  nightfall, 
which  must  at  once  strike  a  foreigner,  I  am  much  inclined  to  think  that  the 
public  exhibition  of  vice  is  often  a  test  of  private  morality ;  as  instances  pro 
and  con,  I  miglit  adduce  the  cities  of  Rome  and  Vienna  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Dublin  on  tlie  other."* 

As  a  corroboration  of  Mr.  Wilde*s  views  regarding  Austrian  immo- 
rality, may  be  mentioned  the  fact  stated  by  him — viz.,  that  in  Vienna 
nearly  one  of  every  two  children  is  illegitimate,  a  fact 

"  Only  surpassed  in  Munich,  where  it  is  recorded  in  1838  the  number  of 
illegitimate  exceeded  the  legitimate  by  270;  and  yet  in  that  goodl;f  city 
pumic  women,  as  well  as  tobacco-smokers,  are  not  allowed  to  appear  in  the 
streets.*' 

These  flEtcts  tend  plainly  to  show  that  police  supervision  of  such  a 
nature  in  no  way  serves  the  public  good  ;  and  we.  have  seen  how 
opposed  they  are  to  morality  and  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject. t  It 
is  certain,  at  all  events,  that  so  long  as  Englishmen  have  a  respect  for 
personal  liberty,  the  laws  afl^ting  the  public  disorders  incidental  to 
prostitution  will  in  this  country  only  be  framed  on  the  principles  of 
those  now  existing.  But  much  may  be,  and  in  fi&ct  through  the 
pressure  of  public  sentiment  is  being  done  towards  lessening  the  gross- 
ness  and  scandal  of  the  disorders  exhibited  in  public  by  prostitution. 
And  we  may  be  sure  that,  in  accordance  with  the  higher  tone  of 
morality  pervading  modem  society,  further  advances  will  still  be  made 
in  the  same  dii*ection. 

The  duty  of  the  Legislature  is  well  defined.  It  has  to  provide  for 
the  observance  of  public  decency,  and  the  suppression  of  vice  and 
immorality,  so  far  as  may  be  done  without  unduly  interfering  with 
individual  liberty ;  and  it  has  already  armed  the  civic  force  with  powers 
equal  to  the  purpose.  Those  powers,  indeed,  reach  further  than  the 
magistrate  thinks  well  to  stretch  his  arm.  "  Every  common  prostitute 
or  night-walker,**  for  example,  ''  loitering  and  soliciting  for  the  purposes 
of  prostitution,**  is  liable  to  arrest  and  fine  under  the  Police  Act.  But 
when  such  cases  have  been  brought  before  the  magistrate,  he  has 
hitherto  evaded  the  infliction  of  punishment ;  for,  it  has  been  asked,  how 

•  A  friend,  Intimately  acquainted  with  Germany,  assures  us  that  the  sale  of  children  by 
tlieir  parents  goes  on  in  Vienna,  jiut  as  described  by  M.  Jacqnot  in  Borne.  This  fact 
tends  to  illustrate  the  wiUy  of  the  human  race.  Christian  mothers,  under  the  immediate 
^e  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church,  practice  the  same  habits  as  the 
lowest  savages  do  (according  to  Dr.  Barth)  in  the  centre  of  Africa. 

t  Mr.  Wilde  telU  us  that  in  Vienna, "  all  persons  considered  of  an  improper  character" 
(the  Austrian  vumchard^  of  course,  making  the  diagnosis), "  when  found  in  the  streets 
after  a  certain  hour,  are  conducted  to  tlie  police  office,  and  if  on  examination  found  to  be 
diseased,  are  at  once  sent  into  hospital.'*  (Acton,  p.  89.)  Tliis  is  our  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
turned  exactly  upside  down,  and  therefore  very  ill  adapted  for  the  land  of  Magna 
Charta. 
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cui  joa  be  mne  from  the  mere  &et  of  loiiering^  te.>  ihei  the 
really  a  prostitiite )  Mr.  Hardwiokey  moreover,  refilled  to  inflict  tlie 
fine  on  one  occasion,  beoaoae,  he  acgoed,  if  we  pvaiah  ai  all^  we  onat 
fine  every  street-valker  in  Lcndon,  and  not  a  fienr  only.  (Actoo,  p.  109.) 

Bat  this  sort  of  reasoning  is  manifestly  a  meve  exonee.  IVostitttteB 
are  as  well  known  to  the  police  as  memhers  of  the  swell  mob  are ;  ud 
the  police  are  no  more  likely  to  make  mistakes  in  dealing  with  the  ene 
class  than  the  other.  Only  let  pabEc  opinion  cry  oat  loud  enoe^ 
and  the  magistrate's  hand  will  fidl  heavily  enough.  The  police  hsve 
power  to  put  down  gaming  and  betting  hooses,  and  to  enter  shops  and 
capture  wholesale  the  filthy  pictures  and  literature  which  incite  men 
to  viee ;  snd  they  have  powets  to  arrest  the  flagrancy  of  stveet  pvosti- 
totion.  They  have  exercised  their  powers  most  boiofioially  in  the  one 
case,  and  they  will  exerdse  them  equally  so  in  the  other,  wkmeoer 
mKidy  demandt  thai  they  skauld  do  so. 

And  when  thing*  have  come  to  this  pase^  that  a  man  cannot  walk 
along  some  of  the  fiuahionable  thorough&res  of  this  city  in  open  day, 
in  company  with  his  wife  and  £unily,  without  being  met  with  the  most 
glaring  exhibitions  of  prostitntion,  chiefly,  w«  ate  glad  to  say,  impcvta- 
ti<»s  from  the  other  side  of  the  Channel— -withont  havii^  his  failing* 
outraged  at  the  sight — ^he  surely  has  a  claim  to  pioteeftioD.  Sodefy, 
moreover,  has  a  rij^t  to  demand  that  its  members^  eqieciaUythe 
young  and  inexperienced,  shall  be  pvoteoted  against  such  flagrant 
temptations  to  sin.  Can  any  gob  doubt  that  many  daily  fiidl  into  the 
snare  simply  because  it  is  thrust  into  their  path — the  vice  seeding 
them,  not  tiiey  the  vice  f  ^  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,"  is  our  dally 
prayer ;  and  the  duty  whidi  flows  &om  it»  in  this  case  at  least,  seems 
clearly  marked.  Obscene  works  and  pictures  are  forbidden  because 
morality  is  injured  by  them.  Why,  then,  shoold  the  obscene  realitieB, 
which  they  lead  to,  be  permitted  openly  and  glaringly  to  ofiHid 
socieiyf 

Mr.  Acton  suggests  the  adoption  of  modifled  ^  domidliaiy  visits'' 
by  the  police  at  the  houses  of  prostitutes ;  but  the  very  words  make 
an  Englishman's  ears  tingle^  and  we  hope  that  such  means  of  regulatii^ 
vice,  which  eminent  judges  have  declared  as  ''contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  English  law,"  may  never  find  &voor  in  this  country.  We  must 
trust  in  this  matter  to  that  force  whidi,  both  for  evil  as  wdl  as  good, 
is  omnipotent  in  England — the  force  of  pvblio  sentiment.  Hke  degree 
and  extent  of  pnwtitution  are  just  the  measure  of  the  vicioosness  of 
the  age  in  which  we  live ;  and  we  may  be  snxe  that  the  vice  will 
gradiuilly  vanish  from  the  scene  in  proportion  as  men  become  more 
virtuous,  and  only  so.  From  the  private  virtues  of  individuals^  public 
opinion  derives  all  its  goodness  and  aU  its  power  of  action.  The 
severity  of  the  laws  had  no  effect  in  arresting  the  hand  of  the 
duellist;  the  first  men  in  the  land,  despite  of  those  laws,  recommended 
duelling  to  their  fellow-subjects  by  themselves  practising  it.  Public 
opinion  put  down  the  custom  by  proclaiming  it  a  contemptible  sin. 
And  just  in  like  manner  it  has  extinguished  slavery,  whidi,  on  the 
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other  hand,  was  actually  patrooized  by  our  laws,  and  was  regarded  as 
a  most  legitimate  object  of  traffic  by  ou*  leading  merchants.  And 
public  opinion  is  daily  strengthening  the  arm  of  authority  in  its 
crusade  against  vice,  and  all  that  fosters  viee;  and  we  see  with  satis* 
fiiction  pToofe  of  the  good  efEects  resultii^  firom  those  e£R>rts.  Mr. 
Acton  himself  admits  that  the  police  have  power  sufficient  to  abate 
the  public  discmlers  incidental  to  prostitution ;  for  he  tells  us  that 
disorders  are  at  present  merdy  "nominal"  in  a  street  where  they 
were  once  notoricwsly  greats  and  all  this  through  the  vigilance  of  the 
police  of  the  C  division. 

Prostitutes  who  commit  irregularities  in  public,  snbjeet  themselves 
to  the  same  penalties  as  all  o^er  persons  are  liable  to  who  offisnd 
public  decency.  And  we  may  indeed  wdl  be  cautions  in  permitting 
any  laws  to.be  passed  which  shall  iqpecially  affect  them,  when  we  find 
such  peddling  modes  of  dealing  with  the  vice  as  the  following  reeom« 
mended  by  an  authority  like  Mr.  Acton.  He  would,  to  dl^rse  a 
number  of  loose  women  who  encumber  the  ''  treUcir^  as  he  calls  the 
pavement^  have  the  ''  irowpi*  followed  industriously  up  and  down  by 

**  A  service  of  constaUes,  numerous^  and  not  8e<»^,  bat  flagrant  in  their 
uniforms,  notice  being  given  that  this  measure  would  be  continued  until  thev 
(the  females  forming  the  trompe)  extended  ihear  radius  from  two  hundred  yaru 
to  two  miles.  No  customer  likely  to  be  profitable  would  accost  them  under 
such  a  suroeillanee,  and  I  am  convinced  that  they  would  be  starved  into 
capitulation."  (p.  113.) 

Tricks  of  this  sort  are  ordinary  emanations  from  the  brains  of  irre- 
sponsible Mrri;  but  most  assuredly  they  can  only  be  put  in  practice 
where  personal  freedom  is  an  unknown  quantity  in  the  commonwealth. 
Their  existence  necessarily  indicates  an  arbitrary  power  vested  in  the 
police  such  as  would  be  perfectly  insufferable  with  us.  If  Mr.  Acton, 
after  due  deliberation^  and  with  all  his  knowledge  of  the  subject,  can 
recommend  no  better  remedies  lor  the  evils  complained  of  than  domi- 
ciliary visits,  and  a  system  of  public  bullying  of  prostitutes,  it  is 
clear  that  there  is  very  little  left  by  the  If^jislator  undone,  which  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  do  in  the  matter. 

We  must  now  say  a  few  words  an  the  subject  of  the  sanitary  mea- 
stures  which  seem  best  adapted  (in  accordance  with  the  sentiments  of 
the  country)  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  and  curing  venereal  dis« 
eases.  And  we  may  remark  in  limine,  that  all  police  meddling  here  is 
quite  out  of  the  question.  Mr.  Acton  may  be  well  assured  that  the 
&ce  of  things  will  have  undergone  a  total  revolution,  and  not  for  the 
better,  in  England,  before  the  "  repression  of  syphilis*'  is  taken  under 
the  care  of  the  State.  We  have  idready  seoo,  independently  of  other 
objections  to  such  interforence,  how  vain  are  all  attempts  to  arrest  the 
spread  of  these  diseases  by  acts  of  OoTcmment  in  countries  where  the 
most  rigorous  sanitary  measures  are  prescribed  and  enforced. 

Putting  aside,  then,  the  idea  of  establishing  any  regulations  for 
legaUy  repressing  the  spread  of  venereal  diseases  in  this  country,  let 
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ns  consider  what  in  the  ootirse  a  wise  societj  should  follow  in  order 
to  protect  itself  against  the  oonsequenoes  of  the  eTils  engendered 
hy  them. 

It  is  evident  to  all  who  will  reasonably  study  the  question,  that  for 
the  good  of  society  at  large,  every  proper  fausiUty  for  cure  should  be 
afforded  to  those  who  are  affected  with  venereal  diseases ;  and  espe- 
cially so  because  the  disease  is  contagious,  and  may  become  hereditary. 
Now  we  certainly  feel  bound  to  confess  (despite  of  Mr.  Acton's  declama- 
tions against  our  shortcomings  in  this  matter),  from  the  fiicts  before 
us,  that  the  public  charities  of  this  metropolis  afford  as  great  fiudlities 
for  the  cure  of  venereal  diseases  as  they  do  for  the  cure  of  other  diseases. 
When  we  find,  for  instance,  that  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  out-door 
surgical  patientis  of  our  metropolitan  hospitals  are  patients  suffering  from 
venereal  diseases,  we  think  we  have  a  sufficient  answer  to  Mr.  Acton*s 
complaints.  He  himself  tells  us  that,  **  the  last  yearns  operations  of 
this  institution  (Bartholomew's)  against  venereal  diseases  cannot,  at 
the  lowest  computation,  be  said  to  have  extended  over  less  than  12,000 
cases."  From  this  simple  fact  some  idea  may  be  had  of  what  is  really 
done  in  the  treatment  of  these  diseases  by  our  numerous  public  chari- 
ties. TJiis  at  least  is  certain  :  that  as  fisir  as  out-door  aid  is  concerned, 
there  is  no  impediment  whatever  thrown  in  the  way  of  any  person 
affected  with  venereal  disease  obtaining  advice  and  treatment. 

Whether  venereal  diseases  are  more  common  or  less  frequent  now 
than  they  formerly  were,  is  a  point  impossible  to  decide ;  Mr.  Acton 
admits,  at  ell  events,  that  they  are  much  less  severe  now. 

"  Truth  demands  the  acknowledgment  that  the  indiTidoal  affections,  both 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  are  less  severe  in  the  present  dav.  In  but 
few  cases  do  the  symptoms  run  hi^h,  or  is  the  patient  permanently  crippled 
by  the  disease.  I  myself  can  testify  to  enormous  changes  in  this  respect 
dariug  the  last  twenty  years  ....  thanks  to  the  improved  treatment,  and 
the  many  channels  of  relief  available  to  the  poor,  these  wholesale  calamities 
(phagedffiua,  &c.)  are  put  a  stop  to.'* 

This  is  a  strong  answer  to  Mr.  Acton's  complaints  of  our  neglectful 
treatment  of  these  diseases.  All  the  additional  hospital  accommo- 
dation indeed,  which  he  demands  for  London,  is  500  beds,  300  for 
women  and  200  for  men.  He  proposes  that  a  venereal  hospital  of 
these  dimensions  should  be  kept  up  by  the  public  purse ;  but  this 
scheme  is  evidently  impracticable.  Is  it  likely  that  Liverpool  or 
Bristol  or  Edinburgh  will  consent  to  pay  for  curing  the  diseases  of 
the  prostitutes  of  London  9  Or  does  Mr.  Acton  propose  that  a  public 
venereal  hospital  should  be  established  in  every  town  in  England  f 
As  to  raising  the  requisite  funds  by  private  subscriptions,  he  admits 
that  this  is  quite  out  of  the  question  in  the  present  state  of  the 
public  mind  on  this  subject.  And  truth  to  say,  our  own  opinion 
quite  goes  with  the  public  in  this  matter ;  for  though  we  agree  in 
the  great  desirableness  of  such  an  institution,  we  know  that  there 
are  numerous  neglected  objects  of  pity  more  requiring  the  consider- 
ation of  the  benevolent.  And  while  so  many  of  our  large  hospitals 
are  struggling  for  existence,  and  their  benevolent  purposes  starved 
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through  want  of  funds,  we  can  never  patronize  the  turning  of  money 
in  this  direction. 

Yictims  of  yenereal  diseases  are  at  all  events  not  more  worthy 
objects  of  commiseration  than  victims  of  phthisis ;  and  really,  when  we 
consider  that  the  last  refage  for  the  bulk  of  the  poor  so  afOicted  is  the 
poor-house,  we  cannot  understand  why  it  is  not  a  refuge  sufficiently 
good  for  the  former  class  of  diseases  which  require  in-door  treatment. 
Let  us  be  just  to  prostitutes  and  their  paramours,  but  not  act  the 
part  of  mealy-mouthed  philanthropists.     The  objection  to  the  admis- 
sion of  prostitutes  into  hospitals  where  wards  are  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  their  reception  is  founded  in  reason  and  justice.      Is  it 
right  to  subject  the  honest  and  respectable  class  of  poor — the  special 
occupants  of  hospitals — ^to  society  of  this  kind  ?     The  answer  is  clear. 
And  the  truth  is,  that  the  cases  of  primary  syphilis  which  require 
in-door    hospital    treatment    are  very    exceptional.     All    cases    of 
gonorrhoea  and  secondary  syphilis,  Mr.  Acton  admits,  may  be  excluded 
from  consideration  in  this  respect.     The  plea,  that  women  affected 
with  syphiEs  frequently  still  continue  to  prostitute  themselves  because 
there  is  no  hospital  where  they  can  receive  care,  and  that  they  thus 
endanger  the  public  health,  is  one  which  cannot  be  admitted  here.     If 
women  diseased  will  not  seek  the  means  of  cure  which  are  open  to 
them  now,  it  is  very  probable  that  neither  would  they  do  so  if  an 
hospital  were  specially  opened  to  receive  them.     And,  as  Mr.  Acton 
well  knows,  the  condition  of  primary  syphilis  which  is  most  likely  to 
propagate  the  disease,  is  just  the  condition  which  occasions  the  least 
inconvenience  or  pain  in  the  woman,  and  therefore  that  for  which 
she  is  the  least  likely  to  seek  relief.     Women,  indeed,  not  unfrequently 
communicate  the  disease  to  man,  without  being  aware  that  they  them- 
selves are  the  subject  of  it.     Hence,  therefore,  to  arrive  at  the  special 
object  which  Mr.  Acton  has  in  view  in  extending  hospital  accommoda- 
tion for  venereal  diseases — ^viz.,  protecting  the  public  health,  nothing 
less  than  the  regularly  enforced  examination  of  prostitutes  by  speculum 
would  be  of  avail — a  practice,  as  we  have  seen,  utterly  impracticable 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Acton*s  other  scheme  for  the  sanitary  regulation  of  prostitution 
is  the  formation  by  prostitutes  of  a  benefit  dub — a  ''  London  Female 
Sanitary  Society.**  This  is  to  be  supported  by  charitable  contributions, 
and  by  weekly  payments  made  by  prostitutes  when  in  health.  Mem- 
bers, when  diseased,  are  thereby  to  be  entitled  to  medical  attendance, 
and  "an  allowance  while  under  treatment."  This  scheme,  like  the 
other  sanitary  schemes  of  Mr.  Acton*s  hatching,  has  also  the  fatality 
of  impracticability  suspended  over  it.  What  body  of  gentlemen 
would  he  find  to  undertake  the  management  of  such  a  concern — the 
collecting  of  such  a  sort  of  money  1  Who  would  patronize  the  pro- 
ceeding ?  Why  should  prostitutes,  when  unable  to  follow  out  their 
vocation,  be  especially  singled  out  among  the  needy  classes  for  such 
marked  attention  1  Medical  men  are  to  be,  of  course,  the  chief  agents 
in  canying  out  the  work  ;  they  are  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the 
good  graces  of  these  people ;  they  are  to  be  almoners  as  well  as  phy&»i- 
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«iaii8— Mng  jBoney  in  one  lumd  and  bealiag  in  tke  oliher.  They  are 
to  volunteer  advice  to  those  in  health — to  instmct  tham  how  to  oany 
out  their  tnuie  -with  least  daiq|er  to  thaaaaaWea. 

"One  of  their  most  important  doctrines  in  connexion  with  tite  Sodety, 
Tfould  be  the  incalcation  of  prophylactics  upou  women  in  health,  to  whom, 
nnder  the  circnmstanees  I  have  imagined,  he  weald  have  easy  access. 

"  The  nse  of  soap  and  water  after  oonnezion  aboold  he  uniated  upon,  and 
auctaritio&  at  the  saav  tine.  The  lenale  should  be  cautioned  against  tao 
ireqaent  aexaal  oongieas,  whether  in  obedieaae  to  instincts  of  her  own,  or 
in  oompliaace  with  nude  kscifiousness. 

At  length,  after  a  few  aoch  inetiminaiy  leasonw,  the  proatitnte 
**  nny  be  delicatriy  told,"  that  interior  ezaminaAuma  lead  t-o  eaify 
diaooveries,  and  that  venereal  aorea,  if  treated  at  onee,  ^faave  no  mora 
than  trausieBtty  mi^eeaant  feanlta.^  She  mnat  daOy  vae  an  injection^ 
"  one  onnoe  of  ohloriaated  soda  to  one  pint  of  water,"  and  by  the  aid 
of  "  a  proper  ekatic  syringe,  the  ordinary  pewter  ones  being  of  little 
nae."  Such  is  the  style  of  instmction  whtidi  Mr.  Acton  would  hsLve 
imparted  to  the  pajnlB  by  hia  MUiitaxy  dootor.  Whoever  desires  to 
become  more  folly  acquainted  with  the  ptecaotionaTy  and  other  me»- 
anrea  prescribed  by  Mr.  Aoton,  must  eonauit  his  bode  It  is  by  deli- 
cate attentions  of  this  kind,  bestowed  npan  the  bodies  of  prostitntea, 
that  the  medical  attendant  is  to  gain  inflnenee  over  .thor  minds ;  and 
through  this  influence  Mr.  Aotcao  sees  his  way  to  a  redemption  of 
them  back  into  the  paths  of  virtue. 

Now,  for  onrseiveS)  we  will  take  the  chance  of  being  called  narrow- 
minded  and  prudish,  by  unhesitataDgly  omdemning  such  aohemefi,  and 
on  the  ground  that  th^  are  repugnant  to  moral  amae.  They  bring, 
ixkdeed,  their  condemnation  with  theuL 

If  Mr.  Acton's  principles  are  correct^  indeed,  we  are  bound  at 
<mce  to  open  a  course  of  public  instruction,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
teadiing  prostitutes  and  their  paxamouxa.  how  best,  according  to  the 
rules  of  high  science,  they  may  be  enabled  to  elude  the  possiUe  penal- 
ties of  disease  which  attend  upon  illicit  cmmeyion  !  and  for  the  sake 
of  public  hygiene,  such  instruction  should  be  widely  given,  and  under 
the  patronage  of  Qoverment^  and  all  the  pioatttutes  of  London  should 
be  invited  to  attend  them  I  In  our  view,  all  that  we  have  said  oon- 
ceming  the  immoral  efiecto  attached  to  the  Qovemment  patronage 
of  prostitution,  applies  exactly  in  this  mattoralao,  and  therefore  oon- 
^enms  it.    We  need  not  trouble  the  reader  by  xecurring  to  them  here. 

Such,  then,  are  the  general  fillets  connected  with  the  histoiy  of  proe- 
titntion  which  we  have  to  lay  before  the  medical  world ;  and  such  the 
conclusions,  affiscting  the  management  and  legulation  of  the  social 
disorder  and  the  bodily  diseases  (its  constant  asaodates),  to  which  we 
think  reason  or  common  sense  leadH  the  inquirer. 

We  differ  completely,  it  will  be  seen,  £ram  those  who  call  upon  the 
Oovemment  to  attempt  by  any  special  acts  to  regulate  or  repress 
prostitution.  But,  at  the  same  time,  we  would  gladly  see  the  hand  of 
the  police  pressed  more  firmly  on  the  many  promoters^  direct  and 
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indirect^  of  diaordara  aiasociaied  with  the  vioe ;  for  these  puhlicdispla^pB 
«XD  mard&stly  serioiuly  iajurioas  to  the  morak  of  the  peopl& 

The  grand  battle,  however,  with  prostitution  most,  we  are  oonyinoed, 
be  fought  in  the  heart  of  man  himself;  there  alone  can  the  labour  (^ 
regeneration  be  worked  out.  Instruct  the  young  better  to  regulate 
their  pasuona.  Bring  men  to  a  true  knowledge  of  what  the  thing 
<»dled  prostitution  really  is.  Learn  them  to  judge  it  as  a  crime,  and 
to  shun  it  as  dishonour.  Strive  to  assuage  all  those  many  miseries  of 
society  which  drive  the  wretched  into  crime.  Struggle  against  tbe 
nnrighteous  fidlacies  forced  by  fiuhion  upon  the  world  around  na. 
Thrust  tiie  aeduoer  from  decent  life,  aa  you  would  ezpei  the  slave-dealer 
from  your  home.  Set  the  brand  of  society's  scorn  upon  him.  Here  iB 
the  field  of  labour,  and  herein  every  one  of  us  may  work  auccessfiiilj ; 
and  these  and  such  like  are  the  lemons^  in  the  teaching  of  which  our 
profession  can  act  well  the  instructor's  part ;  and  so  lead  society  to 
atmggle  auccessfnlly  against  this  pemicioua  enemy  of  the  souls  aad 
bodies  of  mankind. 
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1.  LdvriuA  dar  OtbwriMi^  Von  Dr.  Fbibdbich  W.  ScAKZOvr,  Pto- 
feasor  der  Gebortshil^,  ke,,  sn  Wurzburg.  Dritte  Anflage. — 
Wim,  1S55.    pp.  1066. 

Manual  of  ObHelrica.  By  Dr.  F.  W.  BoAmom,  Professor  of  Obstetiios, 
&c,  TJniversity  of  Wursbuig.     Third  Edition. — Vienna,  1855. 

3.  LehHm^  der  KrankheUen  der  WeibH^en  Setouctlorgane,    Von  Scan- 

TOVh—Wien,  1857.    pp.  570. 
On  the  Dieecuee  of  (ke  Female  GetMroXw^  Organe.      By  Dr.  F.  VT. 

ScANZONi. — Yietma,  1857. 

The  works  before  us  from  the  pen  of  the  accomplished  Professor  of 
Wiirzhuig  bear  testimony  to  the  zeal,  industry,  and  ability  with  which 
he  has  cultivated  the  science  of  obstetrics  and  the  allied  brandies  of 
medical  knowledge-*-4ndustry,  one  reward  of  which  at  least  he  is  now 
reaping  in  a  widely^extended  name  and  reputation. 

The  first— *the  '  Manual  of  Obstetrics* — ^is  a  goodly  volume  of  1066 
pages^  well  illustrated  with  woodcuts,  and  in  which  the  various  sub- 
jects are  handled  in  a  masterly,  complete,  and  systematic  manner, 
albeit  with  a  manifestation  of  that  love  of  division  and  subdivision  so 
characteristic  of  German  writers,  and  which  to  English  readers  occasion- 
ally appears  carried  to  an  extreme.  The  work  is  an  almost  exhaustive 
exposition  of  the  present  state  of  tbe  science  of  which  it  treats ;  and 
in  it  the  student  and  practitioner  will  find  a  mass  of  knowledge 
collected,  any  part  of  which,  frrom  the  mode  of  arrangement  adopted^ 
is  easily  accessible.  As  a  text-book  for  students,  its  length  would 
be  perhaps,  in  this  countiy,  considered  as  an  objection,  unduly  addicted 
as  we  are  to  treatises  of  a  more  concise  and  synoptical  character. 

All  systematic  works  on  midwifery  have  a  certain  and  necessary 
amount  of  resemblance  to  each  other,  owing  to  the  £Bu;t  that  the  great 
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principles  of  the  scienoe  maj  be  said  to  be  firmly  established,  and  that 
on  minor  points  alone,  though  this  is  not  nniversally  the  case,  difi^ 
lences  of  opinion  exist.  It  would  therefore  serve  no  usefol  pur- 
pose, even  if  our  space  admitted  of  it,  to  systematicallj  analyse  at  any 
length  the  treatise  before  us,  and  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  a  reference 
to  a  few  only  of  the  points  which,  for  various  reasons^  appear  most 
deserving  of  consideration. 

The  great  divisions  of  the  work  are  the  following:— Anatomical 
Description  of  the  Pelvis  and  Female  Generative  Organs  ;  Physiology 
of  Pregnancy,  and  Outline  of  the  History  of  Human  Generation  and 
Development;  Physiology  of  Parturition ;  Physiology  of  Child-bed  ; 
Pathology  of  Pregnancy ;  Pathology  of  Purturition  ;  Obstetric  Opera- 
tions ;  Chief  Diseases  of  Puerperal  Females  and  New-bom  In&nts. 

Hespecting  the  occurrence  of  menstniation  in  females  advanced  iu 
life,  Bcanzoni  agrees  with  Kiwisch,  that  after  the  age  of-  fifty-five^ 
htemorrhages  from  the  uterus  lose  their  significance  as  outward  signs  of 
the  periodic  maturation  of  ova,  and  that  the  power  of  conception  no 
longer  remains  in  such  cases.  In  common  with  all  recent  observers, 
he  holds  the  idea  that  menstruation  is  the  outward  sign  of  the  periodic 
ripening  of  the  ovum. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  acquainted  with  Dr.  Simpson's 
elaborate  memoir  '  On  the  Attitudes  and  Positions  of  the  Foetus  in 
Utero.*  In  connexion  with  this  subject  the  following  remarks  of 
Scanzoni  on  the  position  usually  assumed  by  the  foBtul^  and  on  the 
circumstances  which  give  rise  to  it,  are  therefore  interesting : 

"  In  the  first  six  months  of  pr^^nancy  the  enlargement  of  the  uterus  is  effected 
at  the  expense  of  the  fundus.  •  •  *  ^  About  the  middle  of  the  seventh  month 
the  enlargement  of  the  lower  division  of  the  uterus  commences,  whereby  the 
cavity  assumes  a  more  oval  form,  and  the  measurements  at  its  upper  and  lover 
circumference  are  prettj  nearly  equal.  As  is  well  known,  and  as  we  have  had 
frequent  opportunities  m  cases  of  abortion  of  couvinciug  ourselves,  the  foetus 
occupies  a  nearly  horizontal  position  during  the  first  wecKS  of  its  existence.  .  .  . 
As  it  increases  now  in  length,  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  uterine  cavity 
being  less,  no  longer  affords  it  the  necessary  room,  and  the  foetus  gradually 
becoming  more  finn,  and  presenting  a  greater  resistance,  is,  so  to  speak,  con- 
strained by  its  increase  in  size  to  bring  its  long  axis  into  that  of  the  uterus^ 
whereby  one  or  other  extremity  of  the  trunk  is  elevated  towards  the  fundus 
uteri.  The  lower  division  of  the  uterus  is  not  yet,  however,  sufficiently  large 
for  the  disproportionately  voluminous  head  of  the  foetus.  Thus  it  happens  that 
the  latter,  partly  perhaps  owing  to  active  movements  of  the  foetus,  is  elevated 
into  the  widest  part  of  the  uterus  corresponding  to  the  fundus,  but  the 

!)elvic  extremity  occupies  the  deepest  part — ^the  cerncal  portion  of  the  cavity." 
p.  91.) 

In  six  years,  12,539  deliveries  took  place  in  the  Prague  lying-in 
institution;  of  these,  21  occurred  before  the  seventh  month,  and 
of  these,  \5  were  cases  of  pelvic,  and  only  6  of  cranial  presenta- 
tion. In  24  other  cases  of  abortion  observed  by  Scanzoni  in 
private  practice,  14  were  cases  of  pelvic  presentation.  In  pre- 
mature births  at  a  later  period  of  pregnancy,  pelvic  presentations  were 
often  observed,  and  in  cases  where  the  foetus  was  born  dead  this  presen- 
tation more  especially  occurred.  The  conjoint  experience  of  Bcanzoni  and 
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Dubois  on  this  interesting  point  is  thus  expressed :  The  per-centage  of 
cranial  presentations  where  the  child  was  less  than  six  months  old  was 
48*7 ;  afler  the  sixth  month  the  per-centage  of  cranial  presentationa 
was^  of  children  born  dead  59-6,  of  children  born  alive  80*8.  ■ 

"  Hence,  in  premature  births,  in  the  earlier  months  of  pregnancy  the  foetus 
lies  with  its  pelvic  extremity  directed  downwards  disproportionately  often ;  and 
the  frequency  of  this  position  diminishes  as  the  proper  period  of  pr^nancy 
approaches  its  termination.  Further,  it  is  remarkable  that  cranial  presenta- 
tions so  frequently  occur  in  those  pregnancies  in  which  the  child  is  bom  alive." 
(p.  93.) 

The  head  assumes  the  lower  position  at  a  later  period,  because  the 
lower  segment  of  the  uterus  becomes  more  deyeloped  at  that  time. 
The  upper  part  of  the  body  of  the  foetus  becoming  heavier  than  the 
lower,  tends  to  fall  to  the  lower  situation,  and  the  more  so  as  the 
narrow  pelvis  of  the  foetus  is  not  a  firm  basis  of  support  for  it  As  a 
natural  consequence,  the  foetus  turns,  and  assumes  the  position  with 
the  head  downwards  (p.  93).' 

The  conclusions  of  Scanzoni  as  to  the  usual  position  of  the  foetus  at 
different  periods  of  iutra-uterine  life,  are  in  most  respects  identical  ¥ridi 
those  of  Dr.  Simpson,  but  the  cause  of  the  final  assumption  of  the 
vertical  position  with  the  head  presenting  is,  according  to  Scanzoni,  the 
shape  of  the  uterus^  one  paragraph  alone  leading  us  to  infer  that  hc^ 
would  be  disposed  to  admit  the  influence  of  the  movements  of  the 
foetus  itself  in  producing  this  result.  Dr.  Simpson,  in  the  paper 
alluded  to,  considers  that  the  motions  of  the  foetus,  consisting  of  strong 
and  well-marked  reflex  movements  and  actions  performed  during  intra- 
uterine life  by  the  motor  muscles  of  the  trunk,  and  particularly  of  the 
limbs  of  the  foetus,  are  the  chief  cause  of  the  position  in  question;  and, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  the  position  thus  assumed  is  main- 
tained by  the  same  means,  any  disturbance  of  this  natural  position 
exciting  reflex  movements  in  the  foetus,  by  which  it  is  speedily 
restored. 

The  signs  of  pregnancy,  and  the  differential  diagnosb  of  this  condi- 
tion, are  well  treat^  of;  and  a  useful  table  is  given,  illustrating  the 
diagnostic  value  of  the  several  data  at  different  periods  of  pregnancy. 
A  ready  method  of  determining  the  date  of  delivery,  which  appears  to 
be  used  by  German  obstetricians,  and  which  is  applicable  in  most  cases, 
deserves  notice.  The  date  of  the  last  menstruation  being  given,  count 
three  months  backwards  and  add  seven  days ;  this  will  give  the  day 
on  which  the  delivery  may  be  expected  to  occur. 

In  reference  to  the  respective  influence  of  the  cerebro-spinal  and  of 
the  sympathetic  nervous  systems  on  the  movements  of  the  uterus  in 
parturition,  Scanzoni  believes  that  both  of  these  systems  of  nerves  have 
a  share  in  the  production  of  the  movements  in  question,  but  he  regards 
it  as  more  than  probable  that,  notwithstanding  the  distribution  of 
jnotor  fibres  firom  the  cerebro-spinal  system  in  the  nterine  substance, 
the  contractions  of  this  organ  are  regulated  by  the  sympathetic  system* 
Wigand*s  views  as  to  the  order  in  which  the  different  parts  of  the 
uterus  contract  during  a  pain,  he  considers  to  be  incorrect,  the  contrac- 
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Hon  of  the  whole  organ  being  sinuiltaneoiui,  and  not^  as  Wigand 
belieyed,  commencing  below. 

In  the  cluster  devoted  to  the  medianism  of  paxtorition,  the  aeyeral 
positions  and  preeentationa  aie  fnlly  diflcasBed,  and  the  cauaes  of  the 
different  abnonnal  posrtioBS  of  the  fcetas  pointed  ont,  together  with 
the  means  of  reoogniaiDg  them  bj  internal  and  external  examination. 
In  cases  of  cross  presentation,  Scanzoni  has  always  fonnd  the  uterine 
tissQe  nndnly  rehuced,  and  this  relaxation  is,  in  his  opinion,  the  most 
important  of  the  caoses  leading  to  this  mode  of  presentation. 

The  involntion  of  the  utenu  after  deliveiy  is  described  as  taking  place 
nnder  normal  conditions  as  follows :  Immediately  after  tike  expolson  of 
the  placenta  the  contraction  of  the  utems  is  extreme,  the  npper  anrfiioe 
of  the  organ  only  reaching  fonr  inches  above  the  pubis,  bnt  dnring  the 
next  two  hours  the  uterus  gradually  enlarges,  and  at  the  end  of  this 
time  extends  six  or  eight  inches  above  the  pubi&  The  progresaive^ 
true  involution  of  the  uterus  does  not  be^  until  after  the  expirstioa 
of  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours.  We  regard  the  period  at  which 
this  occurs  as  exceedingly  important  in  refbrence  to  the  poasible 
absorption  of  deleterious  matters  by  the  uterine  veins  from  the  in* 
temal  surface  of  the  uterus,  it  being  evident  tiiat  when  the  involudon 
is  postponed  until  after  diseased  actions  have  been  set  up  within  the 
uterus,  the  products  of  such  morbid  action  will  more  readily,  under 
such  conditions,  pass  into  the  veins,  and  give  rise  to  one  oi  the  fbnns 
of  puerperal  fever;  in  confirmation  of  this  suppositton,  it  is  interesting 
to  find  that  Scanzoni  observes  in  another  place  that  deficient  involu- 
tion of  the  utems  appears  to  predispose  to  attacks  of  this  disease. 

Under  the  head  Pathology  of  Parturition,  we  find  a  large  share  of 
attention  devoted  to  the  abnormities  of  the  pelvis,  and  their  influence 
in  retarding  or  impeding  the  act  of  birth ;  and  the  diagnosis  of  these 
various  anomalies,  by  external  and  internal  examina^n,  is  dwelt  on  at 
considerable  length.  On  the  much-contested  question,  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  administration  of  ergot  on  the  life  of  the  child  in  cases  where  the 
expulsive  efforts  of  the  uterus  are  deficient,  Scamsoni  remarks  that  in 
several  cases  he  has  observed  the  sounds  of  the  fcetal  heart  to  diminish 
in  force  and  frequency  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after  the  drug  has  been 
administered,  and  in  such  cases,  even  where  the  delivery  was  artificially 
hastened,  the  child  was  born  dead.  He  is  inclined  to  attribute  the 
noxious  agency  of  ergot  on  the  child  to  the  forcible  and  continuous 
contractions  of  the  uterus  thereby  induced ;  and  adds,  that  it  should 
not  be  given  in  cases  where  the  delivery  of  the  child  is  likely  to  be 
long  postponed. 

Puerperal  convulsions  are  most  firequently  excited  by  irritation  of 
the  peripheric  spinal  sensory  nerves,  but  they  may  be  induced,  accord- 
ing to  our  author,  by  direct  irritation  of  the  spinal  nervous  centres 
{EUdxnmarkg-^xmvulnonen),  or  by  irritation  conveyed  from  the  brain 
to  the  medulla  {Grefdrn-^onvulsumenS ;  one  of  the  most  powerful 
*'  Caufol  fnomenie**  of  the  convulsions  is  considered  to  be  the  condition 
of  the  blood  induced  by  Bright*s  disease.  Puerperal  convulsions 
occurred  in  190  cases  out  of  91,272 — ^Le.,  in  the  proportion  of  1*480. 
Of  30  cases  under  Scanzoni's  own  observation,  25  were  in  primipane. 
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The  next  diviMon  of  the  work,  traatiog  of  "  Ofaetetrio  qiemtioiia,*'^ 
ocanpiisee  almost  all  that  is  to  he  aaid  on  the  suhjeot  The  plaa 
adopted,  d  sepaxatti^  the  descriptjon  of  the  operations  themselvea 
from  the  consideration  c^  the  conditions  for  the  rdief  of  i^ch  tiiejr 
are  requiredy  is  in  many  respects  disadTantageous.  The  opeiatioiis  ar» 
discussed  under  two  heads :  1.  Those  which  are  of  a  '*preparator)r'^ 
character ;  and  2.  Thoee  hj  means  of  which  either  the  whole  act  of 
parturition,  or  single  parts  of  it^  are  artificially  hroog^t  to  a  tenni- 
nation.  Under  the  first  head  are  eompraheDded  the  artificial  dUatft* 
tion  of  the  os  uteri,  the  enlaigement  of  the  oe  eztemnm  hy  soaxifi* 
cation,  artificial  rapture  of  the  membranes^  the  indaction  oi  abortion^ 
and  of  premature  labour,  and  taming.  Under  the  second  head, 
1.  Operations  which  only  aim  at  delivery  without  neesssarily  injuringp 
the  foatus,  including  the  use  of  the  fixroqps^  manual  efforts^  the  Tectis,. 
air  tractors,  &e. ;  2.  Operations  in  which  injufy  is  necessarily  inflicted 
on  the  child,  perfiwatioDy  embryotomy,  ioo. ;  3.  Opevations  in  whidi 
parts  of  the  mother  are  injured  in  order  to  a^rd  aa  artificial  mode  of 
egreas  for  the  child,  including  the  Owsawwm  section;  4.  Artificial 
detachment  and  extraction  of  the  placenta;   5.  The  occMiofteaisiit 

The  operation  of  turning  by  the  head  has  been,  Seansoni  oonsiderB,. 
too  much  neglected;  and  he  believes  that  in  many  cases  this  operattoo. 
might  be  performed  instead  of  that  usually  adopted  of  bringing  down 
the  feet,  and  that  the  lives  of  many  children  might  be  ^ua  saved. 
Taming  on  the  head  is  only  to  be  performed,  he  remarks,  1.  When, 
the  body  of  the  fcstns  is  so  moveable  that  its  position  can  be  altered 
without  the  exercise  of  any  oonsiderahle  fbroe,  and  without  danger  of 
injury  to  the  maternal  organsi.  This  mobility  can  only  be  calculated 
on  when  the  liquor  amnii  has  either  not  at  all,  or  only  partly  and 
recently  escaped,  when  the  uterus  is  not  feond  geBerally  or  partially 
contracted,  and  the  .presenting  part  of  the  fintus  has  not  yet  entwed 
the  pelvic  brim.  2.  When  tibe  head  is  tolerably  near  the  os  uteri;. 
3.  When  good  and  eflEective  contiaction  of  the  uterus  can  be  calon* 
lated  on,  so  as  to  retain  the  head  in  its  new  position ;  4.  When  the- 
pelvis  is  tolerably  wide.  The  operation  is  not  advisable  when  tho'- 
immediate  extraction  of  the  chUd  by  the  finoeps  may  be  necessary, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  fixing  the  head  so  as  to  allow  of  the  use  of 
these  instruments.  In  most  cases,  from  the  &ct  that  the  patient  is 
seen  too  late,  Scanaoni  admits  that  the  operation  of  turning  by  the 
fiset  is  the  only  one  admissible. 

The  second  of  the  works  before  us^  'On  the  Diseases  of  the  Female 
Generative  Organs,'  extends  to  570  pages.  It  is  divided  into  seven 
sections,  in  which  are  respectively  treated, — ^the  Diseases  of  tha- 
Uterus,  of  the  Utedne  Ligunents  and  Coverings^  of  the  Fallopian 
Tubes,  of  the  Ovaries,  of  the  Vagina,  of  the  external  Qenitals,  and  of 
the  Breasts.  The  most  important  of  these  are  those  appropriated  to 
the  consideration  of  the  dJBeasefi  of  the  uterus  and  ovarie%  and  to  a 
notice  of  these  the  following  remarks  will  be  restricted* 

Fleaeioni  <^  tJhe  Utenu. — On  this  subject  we  have  some  very  inte^ 
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festing  and  important  observations.  Scanzoni  finds,  on  careful  exami- 
nation, that  the  cervix,  and  that  part  of  the  utems  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  seat  of  the  flexion,  is  generallj  flattened,  the 
uterine  tissue  less  resistant  and  firm  than  usual,  and  especially  on  that 
side  towards  which  the  oigan  is  flexed.  The  portions  of  the  uterus  so 
altered  are  described  as  having  a  yellowish  colour,  which  on  micro- 
scopic examination  is  shown  to  be  due  to  the  fiict  that  the  proper 
uterine  tissue  has  nndeigone  fatty  transformation.  The  situation  of 
the  flexion,  generally  combined  with  ante-  or  retro-flexion  of  the 
organ,  is  usually  just  above  the  cervix;  in  two  cases  atresia  of  the 
uterine  canal  existed  at  the  seat  of  flexion. 

The  greatest  number  of  cases  of  flexion  of  the  uterus  presented 
themselves  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  thirty-five,  and  the  chief  of 
the  causes  which  tend  to  its  production  Scansoni  considers  to  be, — too 
early  marriages,  followed  by  conception  in  cases  where  the  sexual 
organs  are  yet  imperfectly  developed,  pregnancies  rapidly  succeeding 
one  on  the  other,  and  premature  labour  and  abortion.  The  latter 
cause  is  especially  operative  in  the  production  of  flexions  of  the  uterus 
amongst  the  lower  classes  of  society,  household  or  other  occupations 
being  with  them  often  resumed  at  too  early  a  period  after  the  prema- 
ture expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  uterus,  and  before  the  organ  has 
undergone  the  necessary  involution.  Our  author  further  believes 
that  this  involution  always  takes  place  less  rapidly  in  cases  of  prema- 
ture delivery  than  when  the  pregnancy  has  extended  over  the  proper 
period.  Women  who  do  not  suckle  their  infiuits  are  also  said  to  be 
more  liable  to  flexions  of  the  uterus  after  delivery,  than  those  who  do 
not  so  neglect  their  maternal  duties,  a  reason  for  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  effect  of  the  irritation  of  the  nipple  during  the  act  of  sucking 
on  the  contractions  of  the  utenis.  Flexions  of  the  uterus  are,  in  a 
few  cases,  more  productive  of  further  results  of  importance;  but 
when  the  lesion  has  reached  a  certain  point,  anomalies  of  the  uterine 
texture  and  of  the  mucous  membrane  necessarily  result  The  uterine 
▼eesels  become  enlarged,  the  organ  congested,  and  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  impeded  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  exercised;  increased 
secretion  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus,  erosions  and  ulcers 
of  various  parts  of  the  cervix  and  os  uteri,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
hypertrophy  of  the  uterus,  are  also  results  of  the  lesion  in  question. 

Scanjsoni  decidedly  disapproves  of  the  mechanical  treatment  of 
flexions  of  the  uterus  by  the  introduction  of  instruments  into  its 
cavity  and  their  retention  there.  He  says :  "  We  hold  their  employ- 
ment to  be  dangerous,  useless,  and  moreover,  in  consequence  of  insepa- 
rable concomitant  circumstances,  in  many  cases  inadmissible  and 
impracticable.*'  (p.  93.) 

8canzoni  further  states  that  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
the  state  of  the  uterus  in  several  cases  of  flexion  which  had  formerly 
been  under  the  care  of  Kiwisch,  and  in  which  the  instruments  in 
question  had  been  used.  The  state  of  the  uterus  discovered  was  such 
as  to  convince  him  that  no  good  had  been  effected  by  their  employ- 
ment.    Much  more  benefit  is  to  be  derived  iroai  a  mode  of  ti^eatment 
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directed  to  the  removal  of  the  textural  changes  of  the  uterus  usoally 
present.  If  the  flexion  be  of  recent  date,  and  dependent  on  simple 
relaxation  of  the  utenu^  the  cold  douche,  cold  hip-baths,  and  vaginal 
injections  consisting  of  infusion  of  ergot,  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  are 
recommended;  and  when  yeiy  profuse  cervical  blennorrhoea  is  present, 
cauterization  of  the  cervical  cuial  by  nitrate  of  silver.  Leeches  are 
to  be  applied  to  the  cervix  every  eight  or  fourteen  days  in  cases  in 
which  there  is  abundant  hnmorrha^  the  venous  stasis  being  thereby 
much  diminished,  and  the  tendency  to  serous  infiltration  of  the  body 
of  the  uterus  mitigated.  Scanzoni  finds  the  obstinate  constipatiou 
often  attendant  on  cases  of  this  kind  very  easily  and  simply  obviated, 
by  directing  the  patient  to  wear  a  bandage  round  the  pelvis,  between 
which  and  the  hypogastric  region  of  the  abdomen  is  placed  a  pad  or 
cushion.  The  pressure  of  the  pad  is  said  to  prevent  accumulation  of 
fiBces  in  the  lower  part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  to  be  moreover 
occasionally  effectual  in  removing  the  flexion  itself. 

Of  114  cases  of  prolapsus  and  procidentia  uteri  treated  by  Scanzoni, 
99  occurred  in  women  who  had  given  birth  to  children.  For  the 
relief  of  simple  cases  of  this  kind  he  recommends  the  sponge  pessaiy, 
alum,  tannic  and  muriate  of  iron  injections.  The  pessary  of  Zwanck, 
consisting  of  two  oval  flat  perforated  pieces,  connected  by  a  hinge-joint, 
which,  after  being  introduced  into  the  vagina,  are  separated  and  main- 
tained in  this  position  by  a  simple  contrivance,  he  finds  useful  in  many 
cases.  The  instrument  is  simple,  easily  removed  and  introduced,  and 
we  think  its  more  extended  introduction  into  this  country  might  be 
attended  with  advantage.  Another  form  of  uterine  support,  the 
air-pessary  of  Jariel,  is  &vourably  spoken  of  in  cases  where  the  vaginal 
walls  are  much  relaxed  and  extended 

Bespecting  the  operative  procedures  for  the  cure  of  this  condition, 
Scanzoni  has  performed  that  of  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  vagina,  in  order  to  produce  narrowing  of  this  canal, 
in  13  cases;  and  tibat  of  narrowing  the  vi^;inal  orifice  in  5  cases. 
He  expresses  himself,  however,  as  '*  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the 
results  obtained." 

Of  the  ''  chronic  infiirctus,**  or  ''  chronic  paronchymatous  inflamma- 
tion of  the  uterus,**  we  receive  a  very  complete  account.  The  uterus  so 
affected  is  enlarged,  the  uterine  wall  at  the  fundus  sometimes  measuring 
as  much  as  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  whole  organ  is  also  remarkably 
hard  and  firm,  its  tissue  very  resistant,  diy,  and  anaemic ;  but  in  parts 
the  vessels  aro  much  enlarg^  and  full  of  blood,  the  latter  hypersemio 
condition  being  mora  often  present  in  cases  of  fibrous  tumour  or  polypi 
of  the  uterus.  The  anatomical  change  which  takes  place  in  the  uterine 
tissue  is  said  to  be  a  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  connective 
tissue.  The  complications  of  this  condition  of  the  uterus  are — varicose 
enlaigements  of  the  veins  in  the  neighbouring  organs;  chronic  catarrh 
of  the  vagina,  bladder,  and  rectum ;  peritoneal  adhesions  of  the 
uterus,  and  chronic  hypenemia ;  and  formation  of  cysts  in  the  ovaries. 
The  effect  produced  on  the  menstrual  function  is  generally  to  diminish 
the  quantity  of  the  discharge^  and   in  many  cases  to  give  rise  to 
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djfanenanhaBL  The  chvoaie  b jpensmia  of  the  uterine  DMiooiia  iiiea&- 
Imne  often  leftds  to  the  formation  of  an  exudation  on  its  anrfiuse^ 
which  is  discharged  at  intervale  and  with  great  pain  in  the  shape  of 
email  memhranous  shreds.  The  chief  causes  of  chronic  in&rotus  wace, 
according  to  the  author,  acute  metritis ;  any  cireumstanoe  leading  to 
irritation  and  ccmgestion  of  the  uterus;  displacements  of  the  argukf 
Ac  Ite  origin  is  frequently  to  be  traced  to  deficient  puerperal  inWa- 
tion  of  the  uterus,  abortion,  and  excessiYe  sexual  intercourse.  The 
unfruitlnlness  of  prostitutes  he  considerB  to  be  connected  with  the 
existence  of  this  uterine  hypertrophy. 

On  the  subject  of  Diagnosis,  Scanzoni's  observations  are  always  good. 
There  is  occasionally,  he  remarks,  a  difficulty  in  diagnoetioating  between 
chronic  infaretus  and  fibroid  tumours  or  polypL  The  state  of  the 
catamenial  function  will  affi>rd  useful  information,  for  in  chronic  infiactos 
the  discharge  is, 

*' As  a  rule,  small  in  quantity,  but  in  cases  of  sub-mnoous  fibroid  and  voljfi 
nearly  always  very  profuse,  and  occurring  unusuaUy  often.  Larger,  sao-peri- 
tonetJ  fibroid  tumours  of  the  uterus  are  recogmsea  by  palpation,  as  more  or 
less  clearly  limited,  round,  uneyeu  eleTstioas ;  and,  in  the  case  of  an  intra^teriac 
polypus,  or  a  sub-mucous  fibroid  tumour  which  has  attained  a  Tolnme  sosie- 
what  more  considerable,  the  length  of  the  cervix  is  markedly  diminished,  the 
cervix  has  sometimes  actually  diaappeared,  in  consequence  of  the  spreading  oat 
of  the  cervical  cavitv ;  whilst  in  simple  infaretus  the  cervix  is  found  nearly 
always  unusually  enlarged,  and  its  walls  thickened." 

The  treatment  found  most  suooesaM  in  cases  of  chronic  infaretus  ia 
the  following : — At  first,  leeches  to  the  cervix  every  five  or  six  days, 
warm  hip-bath%  and  injections,  consisting  of  water  alone,  or  of  solationa 
of  salts  of  iodine  and  bromine.  Internally,  the  use  of  the  mineral  watera 
of  Marienbad,  Kissingen,  Karlsbad,  £ms^  Ac. ;  and  in  eases  where  they 
are  indicated,  the  preparations  g[  iron. 

The  "  fibrous  tumeuzs'*  of  the.uterus  are  classed  aeoording  aa  they 
are  situated  within  the  tissue  of  the  uterus  {"  round  filwoid  tumour^, 
or  in  the  cavity  of  the  organ  (''  uterine  polypi*'). 

The  "  round  fibroid"  tumours  vary  in  size,  from  a  barleycom  to 
twice  the  size  of  a  man's  head,  and  they  are  chiefly  situated  at  or  near 
the  fundus.  For  practical  reasons,  Seansoni  distinguiriiea  them  into 
"sub-peritoneal,"  "interstitial,"  and  "sub-mucous."  The  diagnosia 
of  each  of  these  forms  is  given  with  great  predsion.  The  interstitial 
variety,  inasmueh  as  it  generally  attains  a  hunger  size  than  the  othen, 
and  gives  rise  to  more  profuse  hemorrhage,  is  regarded  as  the  most 
unfiivourable  to  the  patient  Iodine  taken  intmally,  and  applied 
eoLtemally,  Scanzcmi  appears  to  have  most  foith  in  as  a  renaedial  agent; 
but  he  speaks  rather  discouragingly  of  the  results  obtainable,  so  fiur  as 
a  complete  cure  of  the  disease  is  concerned.  He  does  "not  remember 
a  single  instance  in  which,  by  the  use  of  these  or  any  other  means,  a 
perfect  removal  of  the  fibroid  tumours  was  effected."  The  qnnptoms 
produced  may  be  very  much  relieved,  and  even  removed,  by  treat- 
ment, but  the  improvement  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  re- 
movady  or  diminution   of   the  int^asity  o^  the  secondary  alteration 
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produeed  by  the  tumour,  hypertrophy  of  the  vtemg  in  psrticakr.  He 
speaks  favourably  oi  the  effect  of  an  omtment  introduced  into  the 
uterine  cavity,  composed  <^  iodide  of  potassium  and  mercurial  oint- 
ment^ a  combination  recommended  first  by  our  countryman,  Dr.  Bigby. 

After  a  description  of  "  fibrous  polypus"  of  the  uterus,  follows  an 
inquiry  into  the  comparative  merits  of  the  three  metiiods  of  treatment 
usually  recommended  for  the  removal  of  these  bodies — by  the  ligature, 
excision,  and  torsion.  The  same  operaticm  is  considered  not  to  be 
admissible  in  all  cases.  Scanxoni  rejects  the  ligature  in  most  cases, 
owing  to  the  unfinrourable  and  occasionally  dangerous  symptoms  liable 
to  be  produced.  Of  31  cases  operated  on  by  him,  he  had  only 
used  the  ligature  three  times^  and  in  these  three  cases  either  toraion 
was  impracticable,  owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  pedide,  or  excision 
impossible,  owing  to  the  high  attachment  ni  the  pc^ypua  Torsion 
was  adopted  in  10  cases:  in  these  cases  it  was  not  poanble  to  intro- 
duce the  scissors  sufficiently  &r  to  cot  across  the  pedicle,  and  the  fiict 
that  the  diameter  of  the  pedicle  was  email  enough  to  allow  of  the 
tumour  being  twisted  off  had  been  ascertained.  Seanzcmi  arrives  at 
the  knowledge  of  the  fiict  in  question  by  seizing  the  polypus  and 
endeavouring  to  impart  to  it  a  rotatory  motion ;  if  the  rotation  is 
easily  effected,  the  neck  of  the  polypus  is  considered  to  be  so  thin  as 
to  allow  of  its  removal  by  the  metlKxl  of  torsion.  The  long  narrow- 
bladed  scissors  are  the  instruments  recommended  for  the  excision  of 
these  uterine  polypL 

Passing  over  the  disorders  of  menstruation,  a  subject  discussed  in  a 
very  philosophical  manner,  we  come  to  the  affections  of  the  ovaries. 

Ovarian  tamours  are  divided  into  two  classes^  consisting  of  hollow 
and  solid  tumours.  In  the  first  are  indnded,  simple  cyBt-fi>rma- 
tions,  compound  or  multilocular  cysta^  cystic  sarcoma,  colloid  tumours, 
and  cysto-cardnoma.  The  solid  tumours  of  the  ovaries  include  fibroid 
tumours,  of  which  Scanzoni  has  observed  4  cases ;  enchondroma,  and 
cancer,  the  latter  beings  as  a  rule,  a  secondary  affection. 

Of  1823  women  observed  by  our  author  in  his  gynecological  prac- 
tice, 97  were  affected  with  ovarian  disease.  Of  41  cases  in  which  the 
nature  of  the  disease  was  established  by  post-mortem  investigation, 
simple  follicular  dropsy  was  found  in  14  cases;  compound  cystic 
disease  in  12  ;  colloid  tumours  in  9 ;  cystic  sarcoma  in  5  ;  and  cysto- 
carcinoma  in  2  cases.  In  14  cases  the  rights  in  13  the  left,  and  in  14 
cases  both  ovaries  were  affected.  Lee's,  Ch6reau*8,  and  Scanzoni's  cases 
together  are  349  in  number,  and  in  these  the  right  ovary  was  the  seat 
of  the  disease  173  times,  the  left  126,  and  both  ovaries  50  times. 

The  general  conclusions  as  to  the  letiology  of  ovarian  diseases  are 
thus  expressed  : — ^They,  wi&  few  exceptions,  only  become  developed 
during  that  period  of  life  in  which  the  generative  organs  are  in  a  state 
of  activity.  Abstinence  from  sexual  intercourse,  especially  when  com- 
bined with  menstrual  irregularity,  and  long-continued  and  intense 
hypersemia  of  the  ovaries,  fi^m  whatever  cause,  are  the  most  frequent 
causes  of  these  affisctions. 

The  important  and  much-debated  question  as  to  the  proper  treat- 
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ment  of  ovarian  dropsVy  the  reader  will  find  comprebensivelj  and 
jadicioualj  handled.  The  '*  operations*'  for  the  cure  or  relief  of  this 
affection  are  the  following : — Puncture  of  ovarian  cysts  through  th« 
anterior  wall  of  the  ahdomen ;  puncture  through  the  wall  of  the 
vagina ;  injections  of  irritating  fluids  into  the  cavity  of  the  cyst ; 
excision  of  a  portion  of  the  cyst  wall ;  extirpation  of  the  whole  tumour. 

Scanzoni  regards  the  first  of  these  operations  to  be  genexally  unsuc- 
cessful as  a  curative  method,  while  it  is  not  always  free  from  danger. 
The  second,  that  of  puncture  of  the  cyst  through  the  wall  of  tha 
vagina,  is  spoken  much  more  £Bivourably  o^  as  afibrding  a  chance  of 
I)ermanent  relie£  Of  14  cases  operated  on  by  the  latter  method,  8 
were  cured.  In  2  cases  the  cyst  began  to  fill  again  a  few  weeks  after. 
In  3  cases  the  result  was  unknown,  the  patients  having  escaped 
observation,  and  1  died  subsequently  of  typhus.  lu  tliis  operation, 
the  results  of  which  are  thus  so  encouraging,  and  which  is  of  course 
only  admissible  in  those  cases  in  which  the  cyst  has  not  risen  from  the 
cavity  of  the  pelvis,  the  cyst  is  punctured,  and  the  fluid  afterwards 
allowed  to  drain  off  through  a  tube  which  is  retained  in  the  cyst  for 
some  few  days.  Injection  of  the  oyst»  Scanzoni  considers  to  be  hazardous, 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  always  impossible  to  predicate  the  amount  of 
inflammation  which  may  be  excited  thereby;  and  excision  of  a  portion, 
of  the  cyst  wall  as  still  more  so,  from  the  severe  haemorrhages  and  inflam- 
mations likely  to  occur.  The  operation  of  extirpation  of  the  tumour 
he  characterizes  as  simply  a  surgical  venture  {ddrwr^iMdiea  Wagestuck). 
Of  11  cases  operated  on  by  Eiwisch  and  Langenbeck,  he  reports  9  as 
having  terminated  fatally. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  say  that  we  have  derived  much 
instruction  from  the  perusal  of  the  work,  and  we  can  confidently 
recommend  it  to  those  engaged  in  the  investigation  and  treatment  of 
the  diseases  of  the  female  generative  organs,  as  a  sound,  practical,  and 
useful  treatise. 


Review  X. 

Seport  of  the  Commtssumers  appointed  to  inquire  into  Hie  RegvJ^Uions 
affecting  the  Sanitarf/  Condition  of  Vie  Army,  Via  Organization  of 
Military  HospiUUsy  and  Uie  Treatment  of  the  Sick  and  Wounded; 
with  Evidence  and  Appendix,     Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament by  command  of  her  Majesty. — London,  1858.     Folio. 

Ix  the  spring  of  1856,  after  the  tale  of  the  sufferings  of  our  gallant 
troops  in  the  Crimea  had  been  substantiated  by  undoubted  evidence, 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  motion  of  the  late  Mr.  A.  Stafford, 
appointed  a  Select  Committee  on  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
Army.  The  object  of  this  Committee  was  apparently  (for,  as  there 
were  no  instructions  given  to  it,  this  can  only  be  conjectured  from  the 
general  tenor  of  its  examinations)  to  trace  out  the  causes  of  those 
practical  defects  in  the  working  of  the  department  which  had  become 
manifest  in  the  early  part  of  the  Crimean  war ;  to  inquire  into  the 
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acknowledged  aod  alleged  grievances  of  the  medical  officers;  to  suggest 
such  alterations  in  the  mode  of  their  admission,  promotion,  and  re- 
tirement, and  in  the  sjstem  of  government  of  the  department,  as 
should  seem  hest  calculated  to  raise  it  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency;  and 
to  make  such  i*ccommendations  on  the  organization  of  militaiy  hos- 
pitals as  would  he  likely  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  disastrous 
mismanagement  which  had  unfortunately  heen  the  characteristic  of 
the  general  hospitals  at  Scutari  in  the  winter  of  1854-5.  In  due  time 
the  Committee  made  its  Report,  which,  with  the  evidence  and  Ap- 
pendix, was  printed  in  the  form  of  a  Blue  Book.  Humours  were  then 
current  of  a  Koyal  warrant,  founded  on  its  recommendations,  which 
was  gi*eatly  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  medical  department ; 
but  no  such  document  appeared.  On  the  re-assembling  of  Parliament 
in  1857,  in  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Staffi)rd,  whose  exertions  on 
behalf  of  the  sick  soldier  merit  the  highest  praise,  Mr.  F.  Peel  stated 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  her  Majesty's  Government  to  appoint  a 
Boyal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  subject.  This  decision  was 
probably  come  to  from  the  feeling  that  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  which  there  was  not  a  single  medical  officer,  nor  indeed 
any  member  practically  acquainted  with  the  subjects  under  inquiry, 
was  likely  enough  to  commit  some  serious  mistake,  or  to  make  some 
impracticable  recommendation.  The  members  were,  certainly,  much 
at  the  mercy  of  private  advisers,  who  were  not  unlikely  to  direct 
attention  to  points  personally  interesting  to  themselves,  and  to  neglect 
the  weightier  interests  of  the  sick  soldier  and  of  the  medical  depart- 
ment generally. 

In  annoancing  the  intention  of  the  Gbvemment,  the  XTnder-Secre- 
tary  of  State  for  War 

"Would  not  deny  that  the  advanta^s  offered  in  other  services  had  the 
effect  of  preventing  the  most  ahlc  men  Irom  competiufi^  for  employment  in  the 
Army  Medical  Department ;  and  he  was  anxious  that  the  medical  officers  of  the 
army  should  possess  at  least  equal  advantages  with  those  enjoyed  by  the  same 
class  of  persons  in  other  services.  He  confidently  believed  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  that  Commission,  coupled  with  the  resolutions  of  the  Committee 
of  last  session,  would  enable  the  Government  to  deal  with  this  auestion  in  a 
mauner  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  medical  officers  and  beneficial  to 
the  service."* 

Accordingly,  in  May  last  a  Boyal  Commission  was  issued  to  the 
Bight  Honourable  Sidney  Herbert,  who  had  formerly  been  Secretary 
at  War;  Mr.  Augustus  StafiTord,  who  had  personal  experience  of  the 
hospitals  in  the  East,  and  had  obtained  during  the  previous  inquiiy 
much  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  department^  and  the  feeling 
of  its  members ;  Colonel  Sir  H.  Storks,  the  military  commandant  of 
the  hospital  at  Smyrna,  and  subsequently  at  those  of  Scutari,  and  now 
holding  an  appointment  as  military  secretary  in  the  war  department ; 
Dr.  A.  Smith,  director-general  of  the  army  medical  department ;  Mr. 
Alexander,  inspector-general  of  hospitals,  who  had  served  through  the 
whole  of  the  late  war,  both  in  Bulgaria  and  the  Crimea;  Sir  T.  Phillips, 

•  Hansard's  Debates,  vol.  exlir. 
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6ir  Jafl.  Ckrk,  Mr.  J.  R  Martin,  and  Dr.  J.  Sntlieriaad,  one  of  the 
aanitaiy  oommiMioneEa  aent  to  the  Crimea  in  1855,  directing  theaa 
*'  to  inqviie  into  the  organiition,  goyenunent^  and  direction  of  the 
mediflal  department  of  the  army.'*  Dr.  Ballbar,  who  ia  well  known  aa 
one  of  the  authota  of  the  Axwj  Statwtinal  Beportai  waa  appointed 
aecretaiy.  It  woold  indeed  be  diiEcalt  to  find  a  body  of  men  who^ 
from  their  general  aoquirementi,  their  hahitB  and  previooa  poz8iiit% 
and  their  independent  position,  would  be  more  likely  to  condact  a 
searching  inqniry  into  aueh  a  matter  honestly  and  impartially,  or  to 
dedare  their  opkdons  fiBaricaaly,  and  oflBv  raloable  practical  sqggea- 
tiona  Ifor  have  we  bean  diai^ipmnted  in  our  expectations.  The 
Keport  ia  clear,  temperate,  and  practical,  and  Uie  inquiry  bears  marka 
tluxni^oat  of  having  been  conattoted  with  a  view  to  ascertain  defects 
and  to  sqggest  lemediea— not  to  throw  blame  upon  individuals^  or 
to  aaeertain,  in  popular  phvMe^  ^  whom  we  should  hang." 

The  instructions  issued  to  the  CommisHJon  were  of  a  very  general 
character,  and  admitted  of  oonsidentble  latitude  in  their  inquiries 
Their  first  step^  thetefisre,  was  the  yery  judicious  one  of  classifying  the 
yarioua  matter%  and  defining  more  strictly  what  they  conceived  to  be 
the  limits  of  their  inyestigation.  Beferring  our  readers  to  the  Beport 
for  the  details  of  this  clawaifioation,  we  may  briefly  sum  them  up  aa 
being — ^the  powen  vested  ia  the  medical  department,  and  the  meaanres 
in  force  for  the  prevention  of  disease  in  the  army,  the  means  provided 
for  its  cure,  the  system  of  recording  and  regiatering  it»  the  course 
adopted  in  invaliding  soldiers,  the  position  of  the  army  medical  dqiart- 
ment  in  everything  relating  to  the  individual  officers,  and  the  consti- 
tution and  oiganiaation  of  the  government  of  the  department 

But  the  ComnuasionerB  judiciously  observe: 

''Before  eaieting  upon  any  consideratkin  of  the  measures  heretofore  taken, 
or  those  which  should  in  future  be  taken,  to  secure  the  health  of  the  troops, 
whether  in  peace  orirar,  the  sui&eienej  or  insolBcieney  ^  the  former  should 
he  tested  by  the  results  prodneed.  If  the  troops  be  hsbitually  in  the  enjoy* 
meat  of  as  good  health  as  the  rest  of  your  Mi^esty's  subjects,  a  state  of  thuigs 
so  satisfactory  would  seem  to  predude  the  necessity  of  any  further  inquiry 
into  the  subject." 

With  a  view  to  ascertain  this,  the  CommiBsiou  examined  Dr.  Farr,  of 
the  Begistrar-Qenend's  Department;  Mr.  Neison,  an  actuary,  who  has 
paid  much  attention  to  the  subject  of  Friendly  Societies  ;  and  Colonel 
Sir  A.Tulloch,and  have  given  at  some  length  the  results  of  their  inquiries. 

The  soldier  may  be  considered  as  a  selected  life.  Previous  to 
admission  into  the  army,  eyery  recruit  is  examined  by  a  medical 
officer;  and  at  this  ordeal,  as  shown  by  a  aeriea  of  returns  in  the 
Appendix,  extending  over  twenty  years,  one-third  of  all  the  men 
inspected  are  refused ;  and  of  these,  between  one-fourth  and  one-third 
for  causes  which  would  be  likely  to  shorten  life.  It  is  remarkable^ 
that  while  the  proportion  of  rejections,  for  medical  reaaons,  in  the 
British  army,  on  the  average  of  twenty  years  (1832--51),  amounted  to 
318,  in  the  French  army,  on  the  average  of  thirteen  years  (1831-43), 
it  was  324  per  thousand.  (Appendix,  biyi) 
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But  there  is  another  opentioii  by  which  the  mortality  in  the  army 
ahonild  be  diminiahed.  When  a  aoldier  becomee  inefficieiit)  fi.'om  hu 
health  breaking  down,  or  from  any  canae  which  diwibkiB  him  for 
military  aerrice,  he  is  diachaiged  as  an  invalid;  and,  by  this  proceaSy 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  per  cent  of  the  troops  a^^ing  in  the 
United  Kingdom  are  got  lid  of  annually,  before  the  period  arriTes  at 
which  they  mi^t  be  deemed  emerUL  An  army,  the  admiasion  into 
whidi  is  guarded  by  soch  precanttona,  and  from  the  ranks  of  which 
flickly  and  inefficient  men  are  thus  eliminated,  m]|^  naturally  be 
expeeted  to  be  more  healthy  than  the  general  pt^mktion,  This,  how- 
ever, is  frr  from'  being  the  caae^  aa  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
sommaiy  of  the  veaulta  stated  in  the  Bqiort : 

BiUio  ofDmUkipcr  1000  Uvmg  at  Arm^  ^^w— 20-40. 

Honsebold  Cavaby* Il-l 

Cavaliy  of  the  Line* 13*5 

Infantry  of  ihe  Line* 17*8 

FootGuaids* 20*4 

Male  population  of  England  and  Walesf 9*2 

Coontiy  popnktioni' ^'^ 

MaacbesteiT 12'4 

Twenty-foxo:  large  towns  where  troops  are  usually  (quartered*  .    .  11*9 

Agrjcoltand  larourers,  members  of  Jfriendly  Societies]:       .    .    .  6*06 

Agricultund  labourers  geneiallyf 8*00 

Outdoor  trades  in  towns^ 8*54 

Partially  outdoor  trades  m  diito| 8*45 

Printers} 909 

PoUceJ 8*92 

3(0ncrs{ 10*31 

We  look  with  some  saspicion  on  the  vety  low  rate  of  mortality  of 
agricoharal  labourers^  members  of  friendly  societies,  aa  stated  by  Mr. 
Neison,  because  we  are  awaro  that  there  are  considerable  sources  of 
error  in  the  returns  of  these  societies  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
rectify.  But,  taking  the  other  occupations,  or  the  general  populationi 
there  is  enough  to  excite  surprise  and  to  call  for  searching  inquiry,  in 
the  fret  that  the  mortality  in  the  infantry  of  the  line  is  one-half 
greater,  and  in  the  Foot  Guards  nearly  double  that  of  the  population  of 
large  towns. 

The  Commissioners  having  thus  shown  the  necessity  for  further 
investigation,  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  high  rate  of 
mortality*     They  state  the  causes  assigned  to  them  to  be: 

*'  1.  Night  duty.  2.  Want  of  exercise,  and  suitable  employment.  3.  In- 
temperate and  deoaucKed  habits  among  soldiers.  4.  Crowding  and  insufficient 
ventilation,  and  nuisances  arising  from  latrines  and  defective  sewerage  in 
bairacka."  (p.  13.) 

To  the  first  of  these  they  are  ''  disposed  to  attach  little  comparative 
importance,"  seeing  that  the  mortality  of  the  policy  who  do  more  of 
that  duty  than  troops,  is  only  one-half  as  high.     It  is  very  difficult  to 

•  Army  Statiitical  Report  18M.  t  Dr.  Fas.  X  Mr.  Ncbon. 
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Bay  bow  much  of  the  mortality  is  prodaced  by  this  cause.  The  Com- 
missioners have,  however,  supplied  in  the  Appendix  some  returns 
which  may  assist  in  solving  the  question.  The  City  police  force  is 
divided  into  a  day  and  night  police,  which  are  kept  quite  distinct. 
The  day  force  is  divided  into  two  relays,  and  does  duty  from  6  A.K. 
till  10  P.M.;  the  night  force  is  on  duty  every  night  from  10  p.v.  tiQ 
6  A.M.  On  the  average  of  five  years,  the  mortality  in  the  night  force 
exceeded  that  in  the  day  force  by  4  per  1000.  The  numbers  are  too 
small  to  warrant  any  very  positive  deductions,  but  the  results  are 
sufficient  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  night  duty  does  not  aoconut 
for  the  excessive  mortality  in  the  army;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that,  while  the  police  are  on  duty  evezy  night,  the  soldier  mounts 
guard  only  once  in  foiur  or  five  nights. 

To  the  want  of  suitable  exercise  and  employment  the  Commissioners 
seem  to  attach  considerable  importance,  and  refer  in  support  of  this 
view  to  Mr.  Neison*s  tables.  We  are  not  prepared  to  attribute  much 
of  the  mortality  to  this  cause,  but  in  a  moral  point  of  view  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  cannot  be  overrated.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  crime  and  dissipation  in  the  army  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  want 
of  some  rational  occupation;  ennui  drives  the  men  to  the  grog-shop, 
and  they  become  drunkards  for  want  of  something  to  do.  On  this 
point  we  earnestly  trust  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissionens 
will  meet  with  due  attention  from  the  military  authorities 

The  third  cause  is  that  of  the  intemperate  and  debauched  habits 
among  the  soldiers.  On  the  subject  of  intemperance  the  Commis- 
sioners remark,  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  soldier  is 
moi^  drunken  than  the  average  of  the  class  from  which  he  is  taken. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that,  from  the  suiallness  of 
the  balance  of  pay  which  comes  into  his  hands,  and  the  vigilant 
discipline  exercised  over  him,  he  has  fewer  opportunities  of  drinking 
to  intoxication  than  the  labouring  classes  in  general  But,  even  were 
this  not  so,  we  do  not  think  that  intemperance  would  add  much  to 
the  mortality  in  the  ranks  of  the  army.  It  would  probably  tend  to 
increase  materially  the  amount  of  invaliding;  but  it  is  not  till  later 
in  life — ^till  after  the  age  at  which  a  soldier  is  usually  discharged  to 
pension — that  it  swells  the  list  of  deaths.  Mr.  Neison  propounded  a 
theory,  that  diseases  of  the  "  nervous  system,"  and  of  "  the  digestive 
organs^"  may  be 

"  Regarded  as  the  distinctiTc  type  of  the  causes  of  death  among  intem- 
perate persons ;  and  the  predoroinance  of  deaths  assigned  to  such  causes  in 
any  particular  collection  of  facts  may  fairly  lead  to  the  inference  of  irregu- 
larity of  habits  having  prevailed  to  an  unusual  extent." 

The  Commissioners  observe  that  they  '*  are  unable  to  adopt  the 
conclusions  at  which  Mr.  Neison  has  arrived  f  a  decision  in  which  we 
fully  concur.  Wo  may  observe,  that  if  his  theory  be  correct,  the 
soldiers  of  the  Life  Guards  must  be  more  irregulsu:  in  their  habits 
than  any  other  branch  of  the  service,  and  nearly  twice  as  intemperate 
as  the  Foot  Guards — a  question  which  we  miay  safely  leave  to  be 
decided  by  our  London  readers.    It  would  require  much  more  extensive 
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data,  and  more  aeourate  observation,  to  justify  the  adoption  of  such 
an  hypothesis. 

With  regard  to  sexoal  debauchery,  with  its  very  frequent  concomi- 
tant venereal  disease,  we  believe  it  to  have  been  under-rated  as  a  cause 
of  disease.  Frequent  attacks  of  S3rphili8  break  down  the  constitution, 
and  produce  that  cachectic  condition  which  £Eivours  the  development  of 
phthisis.'  Syphilis  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent  among  soldiers, 
and  as  it  often  happens  that  the  same  man  contracts  the  disease  several 
times  in  quick  succession,  it  is  very  likely  under  such  circumstances  to 
break  down  his  constitution.  On  this  point,  however,  we  are  not  aware 
of  any  special  observations  having  been  made,  but  we  trust  it  will  now 
attract  the  attention  of  the  army  medical  officers,  and  lead  to  some 
accurate  scientific  investigations  into  the  subject. 

But  the  fourth  of  the  causes  assigned,  ''  crowding  and  insufficient 
ventilation,  and  nuisances  arising  from  latrines  and  defective  sewerage 
in  barracks,"  is  that  to  which  the  Commissioners  attach  the  most  im- 
portance. The  diffisrence  in  the  mortality  of  soldiers  and  civilians 
arises  chiefly  from  pidmonary  affections.     It  is  stated  that— 

**  Whi]e  in  cinl  life  at  the  soldiers'  ages,  the  deaths  by  pulmonary  diseases 
are  63  per  1000 ;  they  amount  in  the  cavidry  to  7*3,  in  the  infantry  of  the  line 
to  10*2,  in  the  Guards  to  13'8  per  1000 ;  and  that  of  the  entire  number  of 
deaths  from  all  causes  in  the  army»  diseases  of  the  lungs  constitute  the  follow- 
ing proportions ;  namely — ^in  the  cavalry  53*9  per  cent.  \  in  the  infantry  of  the 
line  57*3  per  cent. ;  in  the  Guards  67*7  per  cent." 

The  Commissioners  proceed  to  observe— 

"  It  may  be  stated  that,  in  civil  life,  insufficient  clothing,  insufficient  and  un- 
wholesome food,  sedentary  and  unwholesome  occupations,  and  the  vitiated 
atmosphere  of  unhealthy  dwellings,  all  contribute  to  the  propagation  of  this 
class  of  diseases.  But  in  the  arm^  it  cannot  be  alleged  that  the  clothing,  the 
food,  or  the  nature  of  the  occupation  in  itself  arc  of  a  character  which  would 
justHy  the  imputation  that  they  are  among  the  predisposing  causes  of  the  ex- 
cessive mortaUty  of  the  soldier  by  pulmonary  disease.  If,  therefore,  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  soldier  in  barrack  breathes  a  vitiated  and  polluted  atmosphere, 
it  follows  that  of  the  four  predisposing  causes  above  enumerated,  the  last  is  the 
one  to  which  tlie  excessive  liability  oi  the  soldier  to  this  class  of  disease  may 
be  chiefly  attributed."  (p.  15.) 

The  Commissioners  state,  in  support  of  their  conclusions  as  to  this 
being  the  chief  cause  of  disease,  that  the  pative  army  of  India,  which  is 
hutted,  and  not  quartered  in  barracks  with  a  number  of  men  massed 
in  one  room,  is  alleged  to  be  the  oiily  army  of  which  the  mortality  is 
under  that  of  the  civil  population.  But  we  entertain  strong  doubts 
whether  the  returns  from  that  army  are  to  be  relied  on.  It  has  been 
stated  to  us  by  an  officer  well  acquainted  with  the  system,  that  a  large 
number' of  the  men  are  granted  furloughs,  and  that  if  they  die  while 
absent  from  their  corps,  they  are  not  included  in  the  casualty  returns. 
Until  accurate  official  statistics  are  published,  we  must  withhold  our 
assent  to  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Nelson  to  the  Commissioners 
on  this  subject.  Nor  do  we  attach  much  importance  to  the  ar- 
gument in  the  Report  founded  on  the  great  salubrity  of  the 
army  in  the  Crimea  in  the  spring  of  18i>6.     The  original  army  had 
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been  neftfij  aimihikiedi  aad  had  been  xepkeed  by  jfmtkg  eoldier^  vhtv 
arriving  afler  judioions  saxdtaiy  amingements  had  been  adopted  in 
the  camp,  were  not  exposed  to  tiie  aame  eaneea  of  diseaae  aa  ikeir  pre> 
deeesBora^  and  in  whom  the  hats,  even  if  eqoally  iaaalubrions  with 
the  barracka)  had  not  time  to  dttreiop  thoae  ohranie  poimonary  diaeaaea^ 
which  are  the  oanae  of  the  mortality  in  the  anaj  at  hoone.  On  the 
same  principle,  the  Goarda  mi|^  eongratdate  thaaineWea  en  the  lower 
iwte  of  mortality  which  waa  certain  to  prevail  aoMog  them  lor  aomfr 
lame  after  their  return  to  England,  kavmg  o«t  of  eonaideiation  that 
the  men  are  on  the  aveiage  conaiderablj  yooi^er,  owing  to  the  <dd 
flokkiera  who  periahed  in  the  Orimea  hariag  been  rqdaoed  by  xecrait^ 
and  that  in  the  ledoctioBa  which  were  made  on  the  teraauiataon  of 
the  war,  all  the  aicklj  and  iaeffieieat  men  wave  diaoharged. 

Bot  witfaoiit  either  of  theae  aazilktry  argvonenta,  them  waa  qmte 
enough  to  denumd  a  eareftd  inquiry  into  the  aanitaiy  conditian  of  the 
baomusfcs.  Hie  dcaoription  giTm  by  the  CkmmiaBtenaa  of  the 
aoldier^a  home  ia  Ibr  from  inviting.  The  minimmm  onbio  apace 
allowed  by  r^inlation  ia  450  feet  to  eadi  aoldiar,  bat  it  would  appear 
that  in  a  majority  of  the  baxvacka  in  the  United  Kingdom  thia  mini- 
mnm  ia  not  attained,  and  in  some  iaataneaa  the  apace  ia  leas  than  one- 
half  that  laid  down.  In  lake  manner  the  rale  is  aagkoted  of  having 
a  diatance  of  one  feci  between  each  of  the  beda ;  in  acme  baRadca 
ventilation  ia  next  to  impoeaible,  and  in  othera,  what^  ventilaioca 
exist,  no  meana  are  taken  to  prevent  their  being  atopped  by  the 
aoldier. 

"  The  resalt  is,  that  the  soldier  sleeps  in  a  foetid  and  trnwhokaome  atmo- 
sphere, the  habitual  breaUiing  of  which,  thoagh  producing  for  the  most  part 
no  direct  immediate  effects,  probably  lays  the  seeos  of  that  pabnonuy  diaeaae 
which  is  so  fatal  in  the  British  anny/* 

It  ia  probably  alao  a  cause  of  fever,  which  ia  more  prevaloit  and 
twice  oa  fatal  a  diBeaBO  in  the  army  aa  in  civil  life.  But  u  addition  to 
thia  overcrowding  and  defective  ventilation,  the  atmoaphere  of  the 
barradc-room  at  night  ia  poUnted  by  the  luine-tub,  whieh  ia  need  in 
place  of  the  ord&naxy  chamber  utenaila ;  a  practice  jaatly  deai^ 
nated  by  the  CommisaionerB  as  **  filthy/'    Well  might  one  of  the  wit* 


''That  if  the  eiwneer  officers  had  one4eath  of  the  experience  that  medical 
officers  have  of  toe  pemidoiia  state  of  barrack-rooms  for  want  of  veatila- 
tion,  and  if  thev  had  witaessed  the  use  of  the  disgusting  and  indecent  utine- 
tab^  they  woola  long  ere  this  have  improyed  the  one  and  abolished  the  other." 

With  the  description  before  us,  given  by  aeveral  witneana,  of  the 
condition  of  barradc-rooma^  it  ezcitea  no  aarpriae  to  be  told  that  one  of 
them  atated  to  the  Commiasiop 

''That  a  soldier  never  knows  a  healthy  home,  as  reeards  air  and  space, 
till  he  eommits  some  crime  which  biings  him  into  tSie  thofoeghly  venti- 
lated cell  of  a  military  prison." 

As  regards  the  selection  of  gronnd  for  encampments  and  the  general 
aanitary  arrangements  of  a  camp  or  of  a  town  occnpied  by  troops  in 
the  course  of  military  operations,  Sir  Richard  Axrey  stated  that  there 
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ma  no  rule  making  it  imperative  to  oonsalt  the  medioal  officer.     It 
-was  entirely  a  matter  of  dumee,  and  we  fear  too  often  n^lected. 

**!£  the  commanding  officer  ^say  the  Commissioners)  be  inexperienced  and 
not  sufficiently  well-ioformed  to  oe  conscioas  of  his  ignorance  in  such  matters^ 
he  does  not  ask  for  the  opinion  of  the  medical  officer,  and  considers  it  intrusive 
if  offered.  On  the  other  hand,  the  best  and  most  experieneed  officers  in  the 
aenrioe,  knowing  the  Talne  of  such  advice  and  assistance,  never  fail  to  seek  md 
be  guided  bv  it,  unless,  indeed,  the  estimate  which  tfaiej  may  have  formed  of 
theknowledge  and  j^ood  sense  of  the  medioal  officer  be  such  aa  not  to  in^ire 
oonfidence  in  his  opmion."  (p.  19.) 

EEaving  diacnssed  the  four  eanaea  assigned  to  them  for  the  kigfa 
rates  of  mortality  in  the  army,  the  CommiaBicDevB  proceed  to  the 
investigation  of  another  subject  which  must  certainly  ezerciae  a  great 
influence  on  the  health  of  the  addiers — ^namely,  their  cBet.  And  in 
this  important  particular  the  azxangements  were  found  to  be  as  un- 
satisfiictory  as  with  regard  to  the  barradksL  Tiie  daily  ration  supplied 
by  Government  to  the  soldier  consists  of  one  pound  of  bread  and 
three-cpiarten  of  a  pound  of  meat  at  home^  or  one  pound  abroad.  The 
rest  of  the  food  necessary  for  him  is  purchased  under  regimental  super*" 
iatendenoe,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  fourpence  per  man ;  and  bow- 
ever  high  the  markets  may  be,  this  sum  cannot  be  exoeeded.  Under 
this  system,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  anything  like  uniformity  in  the 
amount  of  food  suf^plied  at  different  times  and  in  di£ferent  places* 
But  if  tbttPB  be  want  of  uniformity  in  the  quantity,  no  such  complaint 
can  be  made  of  the  cookings  for  the  Quarter-Master-General  of  the 
Army  states: 

"A  company  is  generally  provided  with  two  boilers,  in  one  of  which  the 
soldiers  bod  their  meat^  and  in  the  other  their  potatoes ;  they  have  nothing 
else.  A  man  coes  on  with  it  from  the  day  he  enlists  tiU  the  day  he  is  dis- 
charged.   He  lives  upon  boiled  meat  for  twenty-one  years."  (Qn.  3060.) 

The  conennent  testimony  of  all  the  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  examined  was  to  the  effect  that  the  men  became  disgusted 
with  thiS)  that  the  broth  was  often  left  untouched^  and  the  meat 
thrown  away,  so  that  the  seedier,  who  has  always  been  assumed  as  tho 
type  of  a  w<dl-fod  claas^  has  in  reality  been  hidf-starved  from  disgust 
at  the  food  issued  to  him.  That  this  state  of  matters  must  exert  a 
very  injurious  influence  upon  his  health  will  be  readily  admitted,  and 
may  well  excite  surprise  l^t  it  has  not  long  ago  been  changed.  The 
men  in  the  Guards  and  Artillery  often  send  the  meat  to  be  baked  at 
their  own  expense,  but  in  the  I^ne  they  cannot  afford  to  do  so.  It  is 
far  from  creditable  to  the  authorities  that  such  an  evident  means  of  im- 
proving the  health  and  adding  to  the  comfort  of  the  soldier  should  have 
been  so  long  neglected.  The  Commissioners  have  entered  at  consider- 
able length  into  the  questions  of  the  mode  of  supply  and  the  system 
of  stoppages  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  soldier^s  ration,  but  we  deem 
it  unnecessary  to  advert  to  these.  Our  interest  attaches  to  them  as 
exerting  an  influence  on  the  health,  and  not  as  matters  of  finance. 

The  subject  of  clothing  next  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Commis- 
Bon,  and,  with  the  excepiicm  of  the  tunic,  every  article  is  spoken  of  in 
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terms  of  condemnatioD.  Boots,  stock,  sbako,  forage-cap,  great^xttty 
and  knapsack,  are  in  snooession  examined  and  found  wanting  in 
quality,  comfort,  and  utility.  Improvements  bave  of  late  years  been 
made  in  some  of  tbem,  but  tbey  aro  still  far  from  baving  attained  tbat 
degree  of  perfection  wbicb  migbt  bave  been  expected  from  a  practical 
and  a  manufacturing  people.  Red-tapeism  and  official  routine  bav^ 
we  fear,  prevented  tbe  advantages  of  firee-trade  competition  being  ex- 
tended to  army  supplies. 

Sucb  are  tbe  principal  causes  to  wbicb,  in  tbe  opinion  of  tbe  Com- 
missionerB,  tbe  bigb  rate  of  mortality  in  tbe  army  at  bome  is  attri- 
butable. Tbe  questions  naturally  anse,  Is  sucb  a  state  of  tbings 
unavoidable  I  Could  not  tbe  evil  be  mitigated,  if  not  removed,  by 
judicious  arrangements  I  Would  not  sucb  a  result  amply  compensate 
for  any  additional  expenditure  required  to  effect  tbe  necessary  cbanges  f 
Tbese  questions  may  be  answered  in  tbe  affirmative  fix)m  an  examina- 
tion of  tbe  facts  adduced  by  tbe  Commissioners  in  a  very  interesting 
section  on  tbe  "effect  of  sanitary  measures."  Tbey  give  at  some 
length  four  remarkable  examples  of  wbat  may  be  done,  in  tbe  preven- 
tion of  disease  and  reduction  of  mortality. 

Tbe  first  is  tbat  of  tbe  Duke  of  York's  Scbool  at  Chelsea,  "  in  its 
conditions  of  life,  and  making  a  due  allowance  for  tbe  difference  of  age 
in  its  inmates,  an  epitome  of  a  soldier's  barrack.**  By  getting  rid  of 
tbe  over-crowding,  by  ventilation  of  the  dormitories,  and  by  tbe  sub- 
stitution of  a  judicious  and  varied  diet  for  tbe  everlasting  boiled  beef, 
Dr.  Balfour  succeeded  in  reducing  the  mortality  from  9*7  to  4*8,  and 
tbe  proportion  annually  reported  unfit  for  military  service  from  12*4 
to  4*6  per  1000,  on  tbe  average  of  eight  and  a  half  years. 

Tbe  second  is  tbat  of  the  model  lodging-houses,  which  bave  been  con- 
structed with  great  attention  to  sanitaiy  arrangements,  and  in  which 
the  mortality  has  been  little  above  half  that  of  the  metropolis. 

The  third  example  is  the  improvement  in  the  common  lodging- 
houses  since  they  were  placed  under  police  inspection  and  regulations 
as  to  the  numbers  to  be  accommodated,  and  were  cleaned,  ventilated, 
supplied  with  water,  and  fitted  with  water-closets  and  sinks,  trapped 
and  di-ained  to  the  common-sewer  where  piiicticable.  Tbe  inspector  states 
that  "  no  fever  or  other  epidemic  diseases  have  visited  a  single  lodging- 
bouse,**  and  in  1854,  only  61  deaths  occurred  from  cholera  among 
82,000  inmates,  or  about  one-sixth  of  the  general  rate  over  the 
metropolis. 

The  fourth  example  is  tbe  improvement  in  health  and  efficiency 
of  the  army  in  the  Crimea,  consequent  upon  abundant  supplies, 
food  of  a  wholesome  character,  and  improved  sanitary  arrangements. 
The  details  given  in  the  Report,  and  the  illustrative  diagrams  in  the 
A})pendix,  by  Dr.  Farr,  deserve  careful  study,  as  affording  tbe  most 
remarkable  evidence  of  the  value  of  sanitary  science.  The  Com- 
missionei'S  likewise  refer  to  the  evidence  given  by  Sir  A.  TuUoch,  of 
the  improvements  in  the  health  of  the  troops  serving  abroad,  wbicb 
followed  the  adoption  of  the  measures  recommended  in  the  Army 
Statistical   Reports.      The  reduction   of  mortality  in   some   of  tho 
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colonies  is  veiy  remarkable — ^for  instance,  in  Jamaica  it  has  on  the 
average  of  fifteen  years  amounted  to  68  per  1000,  iu  Ceylon  to  36,  in 
Newfonndland  to  26,  and  in  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Command 
to  19  per  1000.  Besults  such  as  these  deserve  serious  consideration, 
and  should  prove  a  powerful  inducement  to  perseverance  in  the  course 
of  sanitary  improvement. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  content  themselves  with  pointing  out  the 
evils  of  the  present  system,  but  make  the  necessary  recommendations 
for.  their  removal.  A  general  improvement  of  the  barracks  as  regards 
space,  ventilation,  oonveniencies,  heating  and  lighting ;  attention  to 
sanitary  considerations  iu  the  selection  of  sites,  and  in  the  general 
arrangements ;  a  greater  amount  of  power  to  medical  officers  to  suggest 
improvements  bearing  upon  the  health  of  the  troops ;  an  improved 
system  of  supply,  with  a  greater  variety  in  the  description  and  cooking 
of  the  soldiers'  diet ;  and  a  complete  reform  of  the  dress  of  the  army, 
are  among  the  principal  suggestions.  But  perhaps  the  most  important 
of  these  suggestions  is  that  of  appointing  a  sanitary  officer  on  the 
medical  staff  of  an  army  in  the  field,  second  in  rank  to  the  principal 
medical  officer,  and  attached  to  the  Quartermaster-General's  depart- 
ment. It  would  be  the  duty  of  this  officer  to  advise  the  general 
commanding  in  chief  on  all  subjects  relating  to  the  prevention  of 
disease  among  the  troops,  and  to  see  that  the  requisite  sanitary  pre- 
cautions were  adopted.  The  executive  duties  of  health  officers  must 
at  all  times,  both  in  peace  and  war,  devolve  upon  the  regimental 
surgeons,  but  the  appointment  of  an  efficient  head  to  the  sanitary 
branch,  whose  opinion  would  carry  weight  with  the  military  authori- 
ties, and  who  could  superintend  efficiently  the  labours  of  his  subordi- 
nates, would  be  of  the  highest  value  and  importance  to  the  army* 
The  Commissioners  recommend  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  Beport 
that  an  officer  eminent  in  sanitary  knowledge  should  be  associated  with 
the  Director-General  as  a  member  of  the  Medical  Council  of  the  army,, 
the  constitution  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  notice. 

Having  concluded  the  first  great  section  of  their  inquiry,  the  Com-- 
missioners  proceed  to  investigate  the  means  provided  for  the  treatment 
of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  Members  of  the  Commission  were  sent 
to  Chatham  and  Portsmouth  to  inspect  the  military  and  naval  hospitals, 
and  subsequently  to  Paris  and  Brussels  to  visit  the  principal  civH  andl 
militaiy  hospitals  there.  The  reports  made  by  these  members  showed 
th^  military  hospitals  to  be  in  as  unsatisfactory  a  state  as  the  barracksji 
and  inferior  in  every  respoct  to  the  Melville  Hospital,  at  Chatham,  for 
the  Marines,  and  to  the  hospitals  in  Paris  and  Brussels.  Indeed  the 
description  given  of  Fort  Pitt  in  the  Beport  fully  justifies  the  remark 
that  tne  military  hospitals  suffer,  '<  not  from  casual  deficiency  in  some 
one  department,  but  from  insufficient  accommodation  and  supply  per* 
vading  every  branch  of  the  establishment."  It  is  but  justice  to  Dr.^ 
A.  Smith  to  state  that,  iu  18:13,  he  made  a  very  full  report  of  the  dis- 
graceful condition  of  the  military  hospitals  at  Chatham,  contrasting 
them  with  the  naval  and  ordnance  hospitals;  but  although  he  was  then 
principal  medical  officer  there^  so  little  attention  was  paid  to  his  repre- 
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teniatkms,  that  ''the  wont  and  most  daagercms  nuisajioes  then  com- 
I^ined  of  have  not  been  removed  to  this  day.**  (p.  34.) 

The  OomnuBsionen  hare  also  made  a  oompanaon  of  the  mditaiy 
with  the  civil  hospitals  in  this  country,  the  requisite  information  aa 
to  ihe  latter  having  been  obtained  by  a  series  of  qnestions  addressed 
to  the  proper  authorities  of  eleven  London  and  twenty  provincial 
hospitals.  The  answers  are  given  in  detail  in  the  Appendix,  and 
affi>rd  much  interesting  information,  particularly  as  to  heating  and 
ventilation.  A  detailed  aceonnt  is  given,  in  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Alexander  and  Dr.  Sutherland,  of  eight  of  the  Paris  hoqiitals.  and 
particularly  of  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  Lariboiaiire.  It 
ifl  jierhapB  superfluous  to  say,  after  our  previous  xemarks,  that  they 
an  much  saperior  to  our  military  hoqxita]&  In  comparison  with  cxvfl 
liOBpitals,  the  OonMnisBioners  reniaik  : 

;!!!"The  matters  ia  which  the  English  hospitals  are  superior  or  inferior  to 
tiie  lEVench  are  those  in  which  the  same  superiority  or  inferiority  is  to  be  found 
in  ciril  life.  In  the  spadoasness  of  the  building,  the  excellence  of  the  beds, 
and  the  means  of  eookii^,  the  private  house  m  Prance  is  superior  to  the 
Kapluih,  while  it  is  inlsiKHr  in  everything  relating  to  the  supply  of  water,  and 
to  mternal  draina^  and  sewerage,  whic^  next  to  veatilaticn,  are  the  two  saoet 
important  points  m  a  hospitaL"  (p.  37.) 

.  In  denccibing  the  system  of  supplying  the  military  kospital%  of 
fiKeeuttBg  repairs,  or  of  obtaining  altecaUons  and  improvements^  ike 
CommJHsioners  detail  the  various  departments  concerned,  and  prooesaes 
io  be  gone  through  ;  the  praotioal  result  of  the  system  being,  that 

''Applications  have  been  made  for  years  to  the  engineer  department  for  the 
execution  of  works  and  repairs,  some  urgently  necessarv  for  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  patients,  which  have  either  been  long  debyea,  or  in  some  cases  not 
executed  at  alL" 

And,  in  some  instances,  the  opinicm  of  the  engineer  has  been  permitted 
to  overrule  the  professional  opinion  of  the  medical  officer,  and  even  of 
the  director-general  The  process  necessary  for  obtaining  repairs,  as 
described  by  the  witnesses,  reminds  one  not  a  little  of  the  nursery 
tale  of  •*  The  House  that  Jack  built* 

We  have  noticed  these  points  because  they  forcibly  illustrate  the 
neoessity,  in  the  interests  of  the  patients,  of  giving  to  the  medical 
officer  power  to  originate  and  carry  out  improvements  in  the  hospital; 
and,  in  the  event  of  his  authority  being  disputed,  or  his  opinion  ovov 
ruled,  of  having  some  higher  and  impartial  authority  to  whom  he  may 
appei^ 

A  description  is  given  in  the  Report  of  the  new  hospital  in  course 
of  construction  at  Netley,  and  in  Captain  LafEm's  evidence  there  is  a 
detailed  aooount  of  the  mode  in  which  the  site  was  selected  and  the 
plans  were  prepared.  For  these  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  Report 
Itoelf,  observing  merely  that  both  site  and  plans  appear  to  have  been 
approved  of  by  Dr.  Smith,  "  and  that  no  step  was  taken  without  the 
4)pinion  and  sanction  <^  the  Army  Medical  Department.*  It  is  mudh 
to  be  regretted  that  the  medical  officers  on  whom  Dr.  Smith  relied  to 
.ndvise  Imn,  and  tiie  mgineer  officers  fay  whom  the  plans  wete  drawm 
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up,  did  not  visit  Paris  with  a  view  to  examine  tlie  most' recent  improve- 
ments in  hospitals  there  ;  nor  does  it  even  appear  that  they  inspected 
any  of  the  nev  ones  in  this  comitrj.  That  I^etley  is  better  designed 
than  any  of  the  existing  military  hospitak  may  be  admitted ;  but  that 
it  is  much  less  perfect  in  its  construction  and  arrangements  than  such 
.an  establishment  should  bo  in  the  present  day  is,  we  fear,  undeniable. 

The  necessity  for  general  hospitals  is  discui^sed  by  the  Commissionen^ 
And  the  evils  of  the  present  system  shown.  The  question  of  the  pro- 
vision for  lunatic  soldiera  also  engaged  their  attention^  and  chiefly,  as 
it  appears,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Conolly,  a  recommendation  is 
made  in  favour  of  a  small  lunatic  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  recent 
and  acute  cases,  trusting  to  civil  establishments  for  the  permanent 
xeoeption  of  such  as  do  not,  within  a  certain  period,  recover  under  the 
treatment  adopted  thera 

In  considering  the  distribution  of  duties  in  hospitals,  the  Commis- 
.aioners  express  a  most  unfavoxzrable  opinion  of  the  system  by  which  so 
much  administrative  duty  is  thrown  upon  the  medical  officer.  In 
naval  hospitals,  ''  the  higher  the  medical  officer  rises  in  his  profession 
the  greater  is  the  amount  and  responsibility  of  the  medical  treatment} 
which  devolves  upon  him.**  But  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  armv. 
•The  Inspector  never  treats  the  sick ;  his  duties  are  entirely  adminis- 
trative, and  the  patients  fall  to  the  care  of  the  surgeons  and  assistant- 
surgeons.  Everything  required  for  the  sick  must  be  obtained  by 
requisition,  and  these  requisitions  must  be  approved  by  the  prindpd 
medical  officer,  who,  however,  knows  nothing  of  the  case.  His  con- 
trol, therefore,  must  either  be  a  farce  or  injurious.  The  Commissioners 
•condemn  the  whole  system,  and  recommend  that  it  should  be  re- 
jnodelled  in  such  a  manner  that  the  experience  of  the  senior  officers 
ahould  be  available  for  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  and  that  the  duties 
of  supply  should  devolve  upon  the  purveyor,  subject  to  the  orders  of  the 
medical  officer,  imder  regulations  which  would  greatly  diminish  the 
necessity  for  those  never-endiug  requisitions.  Miss  l^ightingale  thus 
.records  the  result  of  her  experience  of  the  working  of  the  present 
aystem  of  requisitions,  checks,  and  counter-checks,  at  Scutari : 

"  This  system  of  checks  and  coimter-checks  seems  to  have  been  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  mouev  instead  of  for  that  of  saving  the  lives  of  the  sick. 
T^ow  it  faiU  in  its  object  both  ways,  because  the  Uvea  of  men  are  of  more 
money  value  to  the  country  than  any  saving  can  ever  by  any  possibihty  be  in 
snch  matters ;  and  also  because  it  actually  wastes  money,  for  the  dcrk  system 
4uid  check  system  require  sueh  a  staff  as  to  cost  far  more  than  the  additional 
supplies  would  do.  No  83r8tem  can  be  more  expensive  than  ours,  for  these 
reasons.  It  is  also  inconsistent  with  prompt  and  efficient  action,  and  oonse- 
,.quentiy  hazardous  to  the  sicL"  (Q.  10,051.) 

On  the  aubject  of  field  hospitals,  the  Commiaaioneni  availed  then- 
aelvea  of  the  experience  gained  in  the  late  war.  They  have  brought 
'under  notice  the  chief  defects  which  interfered  with  their  efficiency, 
and  have  offered  some  valuable  suggestions  for  the  future— the  leading 

E'  Kciple  involved  in  these  being,  to  render  the  medical  department 
dependent  npaa  other  branches  of  the  acmy  for  thoee  auppliea 
which  are  essential  to  the  proper  treatment  -of  the  sick  and  wounded. 
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Complaints  having  been  made  aa  to  the  sjstem  of  inspections  of 
hospitals)  &c.,  the  Commissioners  have  thought  it  necessary  to  notice 
it.     Admitting  the  necessity  of  inspections^  they  remark : 

''In  the  Army  Medical  Department  the  inspector  and  inspected  are  both  men. 
of  science,  and  the  latter  is  actually  engagea  in  treating,  at  his  own  discretion 
and  on  his  own  responsibility,  the  patients  who  hare  been  entrusted  to  him  oa 
the  presuDiption  ofhis  competency.  The  assumption  on  the  part  of  a  superior 
medical  officer  of  a  neremptory  tone  in  addressinff  his  junior  shows  a  want  of 
appreciation  of  the  oignity  of  the  profession  to  wliich  both  belong.  A  rebuke 
addressed,  or  a  doubt  thrown  on  the  treatment,  in  the  presence  of  the  patient, 
shakes  the  confidence  of  the  latter  in  the  medical  officer  in  whose  hands,  with- 
out aOT  choice  of  his  own,  he  is  placed,  and  may  even  mar  his  chance  of  recovery. 

"  We  are  satisfied  that  such  departures  mm  propriety,  meriting  as  they 
do  the  severest  reprobation,  can  oe  but  of  rare  occurrence ;  ana  we  have 
made  these  remarks  in  the  belief  that  they  will  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
Director-General  in  checking  them  when  they  do  occur. '  (p.  50.) 

In  these  sentiments  every  right-thinking  man  will  concur;  we 
tmst  the  Commissioners  are  correct  in  supposing  the  tone  of  undne 
assumption  on  the  part  of  inspecting  oflScers  to  be  of  rare  occurrence, 
but  the  evidence  given  before  them  by  medical  officers  would  rather 
lead  to  another  inference. 

Having  considered  the  means  employed  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  disease,  the  Commissioners  next  proceed  to  examine  the 
system  of  recording  it.  They  refer  to  the  complaints  made  by  the 
medical  officers  ^  of  the  great  amount  of  clerical  labour  thrown  upon 
them  by  the  cumbrous  nature  of  the  returns  required,  and  the  unne- 
cessary writing  caused  by  the  unceasing  and  frequent  recoui*se  to  the 
system  of  requisitions."  After  a  detailed  notice  of  the  records  now  in 
use,  and  some  suggestions  with  a  view  to  their  simplification,  they 
recommend  a  complete  revision  of  the  regulations  aflfecting  the  de- 
partment, many  of  which  have  become  obsolete,  owing  to  changes  in 
the  military  branches  of  the  service  without  any  adaptation  of  these 
rules  to  the  altered  circumstances. 

The  consideration  of  army  statistics  appears  naturally  to  follow 
that  of  returns  and  records,  and  the  Commissioners  have  accordingly 
given,  from  Sir  A.  TuUoch's  evidence,  a  brief  history  of  the  origin  of 
the  reports  on  the  sickness,  mortality,  and  invaliding  of  the  troops, 
which  have  been  laid  before  Parliament,  and  to  the  practical  value  of 
which  they  bear  strong  testimony.  They  recommend  the  organization 
of  a  statistical  department  at  the  Army  Medical  Board,  which  should 
prepare  and  publish  returns  of  the  sidmess  and  mortality  of  the  troops, 
at  home  and  abroad,  "  in  order  to  secure  the  adoption  of  the  measures 
necessary  to  relieve  them  from  the  continued  influence  of  oonditiona 
deleterious  to  health  and  life."    They  observe  that  at  present 

"  Neither  in  the  War-Office,  nor  in  the  department  of  the  Director-General^ 
is  there  any  statistical  department  for  the  reports  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
and  to  the  great  value  of  which  we  have  borne  testimony,  and  the  country  is 
indebted  for  them  to  the  voluntary  exertions  of  two  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  is 
the  Sunerintendent  of  Pensioners,  and  the  other  the  Medical  Officer  to  the 
Bx>yal  Military  Asyliun  at  Chelsea."  (p.  52.) 
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With  the  introduction  of  an  official  department  of  this  kind  mnst 
oome  a  revision  of  the  nomenclature  of  diseases,  for  it  would  appear 
that  up  t6  the  present  time  ''  the  nomenclature  used  in  the  Army 
Medicfd  Department  is  that  of  Cullen*s  nosology,  which  dates  from  the 
year  1 780.*'  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment has  never  taken  any  step  to  bring  the  returns  up  to  the  present 
improved  state  of  medical  science.  In  this  particular,  at  least,  there  was 
no  control  of,  or  dependence  upon,  other  departments.  With  him  alone 
rests  the  blame  of  being  very  far  behind  the  rest  of  the  profession. 

The  next  subject  noticed  in  the  Report  is  the  ''  invaliding"  of 
soldiers;  but  as  the  details  relate  almost  exclusively  to  the  manner  in 
which  this  daty  is  performed,  and  to  the  arrangements  for  granting 
pensions,  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  it  in  these  pages. 

Having  thus  inquired  into  the  extent  of  mortality  in  the  army ; 
the  regulations  in  force  for  preserving  the  health  of  the  soldiers ;  the 
means  available  for  their  treatment  when  sick ;  and  the  S3r8tem  by 
which  they  are  removed  from  the  ranks  when  no  longer  effective ;  the 
Commissioners  naturally  arrive  at  the  last  great  branch  of  the  inquiry 
— ^namely,  the  regulations  affecting  the  peraonnd  of  the  Army  Medical 
Department  These  are  examined  under  the  various  heads  of— educa* 
tion — ^pay  and  retirement — promotion — ^roster  of  service — relative 
rank — and  constitution  of  the  governing  body. 

Education. — It  appears  from  the  evidence  of  Dr.  A.  Smith,  that  all 
candidates  for  admission  into  the  department  must  possess  a  diploma 
in  surgery  either  of  the  Koyal  €k>llege  of  Surgeons  of  England,  Dublin, 
or  Edinburgh,  or  of  the  Faculty  ofPhysicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow, 
or  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  that  they  mnst  produce  evidence  of 
having  attended  certain  courses  of  lectures ;  and  they  must  pass  an 
examination  at  the  Army  Medical  Board.  Latterly  this  examination 
has  1)een  made  competitive,  but  a  sufficient  number  of  candidates  do  not 
oome  forward  to  enable  this  new  rule  to  be  carried  into  effect.  The 
diplomas  of  the  different  licensing  bodies,  however,  are  evidences  of  a 
very  different  amount  of  professional  knowledge  ;  that  of  London  for 
example,  is  merely  a  proof  of  surgical  knowledge,  while  the  others 
comprise  also  materia  medica,  chemistry,  and  practice  of  physic.  Dr. 
Smith  considers  the  examination  at  the  Army^Medical  Board  sufficient 
to  compensate  for  this  and  to  test  the  general  acquirements  of  the 
candidate,  but  the  Commissioners  are  of  opinion,  "that  in  all  cases 
such  certificate  as  would  qualify  a  civilian  to  practice  medicine  as  well 
as  surgery,  should  be  exacted  of  the  candidate."  Again,  the  student 
at  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  has  the  opportunity  of  attending  lectures  on 
military  surgery,  but  nowhere  else  have  chairs  for  this  branch  of  pro- 
fessional study  been  instituted.  Dr.  Smith,  however,  states,  that  no 
difference  is  made  in  the  examination,  nor  in  the  subsequent  course  at 
Chatham,  between  those  who  have  and  those  who  have  not  attended 
such  lectures.  Indeed,  Sir  B.  Brodie,  Dr.  Smith,  and  several  other 
witnesses,  pronounoed  them,  as  at  present  organized,  to  be  useless,  and 
Mr.  Fergusson,  who  spoke  from  personal  knowledge  of  those  at  Edin- 
burgh, declared  them  to  be  injurious. 
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Th%  candidate  having  pMoed  bia  qraminatimii  ia  aokt  to  the  general 
hospital  at  Chatham,  where  he  ia  proleaMdly  tai^t  the  applicaiioB  «f 
aplinta  aad  handagefl^  and  ia  reqoiied  to  beoome  aeqnainted  with  ilM 
leguktbna  of  the  aervioe,  and  the  oompilaikm  of  the  variooa  rettuna 
farniahed  by  medical  offioera.  Hia  efficiency  aa  an  operator,  hia  apti- 
tnde  for  deacribing  diaeaao,  and  hia  knowledge  of  pathological  anatomy 
are  alao  teated.  fiat  aa  the  period  of  lua  stay  at  Chatham  ia  quite 
nnoortain,  depending  entively  on  the  eugenciea  of  the  aervioe,  theae 
inatmctiona  and  teala  are  in  many  inatanoea  of  little  or  no  value.  In 
our  anny  there  ia  no  regular  courae  of  inatraction  in  the  apedaltiea 
of  military  praotioe  given  to  the  young  medical  officer,  and  he  ia  ocmr 
aequenUy  too  often  IdEb  to  aoqfnire  hia  knowledge  at  th6  eaqtenae  of  the 
health,  or,  it  may  be,  the  life  of  the  aoldier.  In  addition  to  a  more 
aearching  competitive  and  pcaetacal  examination  by  an  independent 
board  of  ezaminera^  the  Commiaaionen  recommend  the  formation  of  a 
•chool  of  nuliiary  medicine  at  Netkj,  or  the  chief  general  hoi^ital, 
wherever  that  may  be,  where  the  cendMate  mnat  go  through  a  comae 
of  inatrootion,  of  atat^  duration,  in  the  apemaltiea  of  hia  profaaatcm,  at 
the  end  of  which  he  ahall  be  re-ezamined,  and  hia  oommiaaion  be  made 
to  depend  upon  the  reeolt  of  that  examination. 

Formerly  an  aaaiatant-enrgeon  waa  eeipurad  to  paaa  an  examination 
before  promotion  to  the  rank  of  amgeon,  but  althou^  the  rule  ia  atiU 
in  exiatence^  it  haa  been  in  abeyance  lor  many  yean,  partly  on  aoooont 
of  ita  unpopularity,  aad  partly  firanx  the  difficulty  of  carrying  it  out  in 
each  a  manner  aa  to  make  it-of  any  uae.  The  Commifuonera  reoonb- 
mend  ita  onforeement^  and  aa  it  ia  the  practice  in  the  navy,  then 
aeema  no  reaaon  why  it  ahonld  be  found  impeanble  to  make  it  a 
uaeful  teat  of  an  officer'a  acquirementa  aad  diligenoe  in  the  anny.  The 
Commiaaienera  remark  that — 

**  Not  only  wotdd  it  be  valaable  as  a  test  of  the  use  whidi  a  yonnff  medicd 
officer  has  made  of  the  opportunities  afforded  him  since  he  leeetrea  his  first 
commiseiQB,  but  it  would  operate  from  thD  aionieat  he  joins  as  a  strong  indaoe- 
ment  to  study  at  a  time  when  tbe  tone  and  amusements  of  youag  ofiioers,  with 
whom  he  for  the  first  time  associates,  offer  the  strongest  temptation  to  idleness 
and  dissipation,  and  when  habits  aze  fbnned  winch  probably  colour  his  whole 
after  career."  (p.  61.) 

But  to  cany  out  audi  a  ayatem,  it  will  be  necoBBaiy  to  grant  to  the 
aaaiataat-aurgeon  an  opportunity  of  refimahiBg  hia  knowledge,  and 
bringing  himadf  up  to  the  mark  by  reviaiting  the  hoepitala  and  at* 
tending  keturea.  For  thia  pnrpoae  aEzaagemente  mnat  be  made  to 
grant  him  leave  of  abaenoe,  the  neoeaaary  precautiona  betag  taken  to 
aaoertain  that  the  period  ao  granted  la  devatod  tothepurpoae  for  whieh 
it  ia  intended. 

Fa/g  and  JieAnmenL — ^The  unanimona  opinion  of  the  medical  wi^ 
aeaaea  from  civil  lifis  waa^  that  the  pay  and  retirement  «f  the  army 
medical  offioera  are.  not  such  aa  to  induce  the  beat  daaa  of  medicd 
atudenta  to  beoome  candidatea  for  commiaaiona,  and  they  atated  that 
they  do  not  reoommeaMi  them  to  do  ao.  Snch  an  ofnnion  expreaaed  by 
Sir  B.  Brodie,  Mr.  Ferguaaon,  Mr.  Pi^get,  and  Dr.  Parkea,  backed  aa 
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it  IS  by  similar  testimony  from  the  governing  bodies  of  the  TJniverBiiies 
axkd  Boyal  Coll^pes  of  Physicians  and  Sutgeons,  ought  to  weigh 
powerfblly  with  the  Government  in  inducing  them  to  carry  out  the 
reoonunendation  of  the  Commission,  that  **  a  considerable  augmentatioii 
be  made  to  the  pay  and  retiring  allowances  of  the  army  medical 
officers."  Looking  to  the  gallant  deeds  which  have  been  done  by  onr 
soldiers  in  the  Crimea  and  in  India^  it  surely  is  not  too  moch  to 
demand  for  them  that  €k>vemment  should  take  the  necessary  stepa  to 
ensure  to  them  on  the  battle-field,  and  in  the  hour  of  sickness,  the 
most  efficient  aid  which  medical  science  can  give,  and  should  not,  by 
an  iU-judgad  parsimony,  reduce  them  to  the  necessity  of  being  treated 
by  an  under-educated  or  inefficient  medical  staff 

Promotion. — One  of  the  principal  grievances  of  the  medical  officers 
in  the  Crimea^  as  stated  in  their  memorial  to  Lord  Panmure  which 
was  laid  before  Mr.  Stafford's  Committee,  was  that  the  promotion  did 
not  i^i^ear  to  be  regulated  by  any  fixed  pnncqile;  and  that  on  a  point 
of  such  vital  importance  they  were  entirdy  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Diieetor-GeneraL  To  this  question,  therefore,  the  Commiasion  nata« 
rally  directed  its  attention;  medical  officers  were  called  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  bring  forward  cases  in  support  of  their  assertions;  and  Dr. 
A.  Smith  was  fJTorded  an  opportimity  of  answering  their  statements, 
and  explaining  the  cases.  The  system  on  which  promotion  is  con- 
ducted was  explained  by  Dr.  Smith  to  be  that  of  dividing  all  the 
military  stations  into  groups,  and  giving  death  vacancies  which  oo^ 
curred  there  to  the  senior  assistant-surgeon  in  the  group;  but  vacancies 
created  not  by  death,  but  promotion,  are  given  to  the  senior  in  the 
army,  withovit  vefereDoe  to  where  he  may  be  serving.  The  reason 
assigned  for  the  grouping  of  stations  is  ^e  cost  of  moving  medical 
officers  under  any  other  system,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which 
a  regiment  might  otherwise  be  left  without  a  surgeon.  But  the 
present  system  carries  absurdity  on  the  &ce  of  it,  for  the  cost  and 
inoonvenienee  must  be  equal  whether  the  vacancy  arise  from  a  death 
or  from  promotion,  but  in  the  latter  case  the  senior  in  the  army  is 
taken.  It  is  stated,  however,  "  to  be  the  practice  of  the  Director- 
General,  who  is  anxious  to  prevent  any  general  rules  from  operating 
harshly  on  individuals,  to  avoid  such  a  result  by  a  fresh  enactment  to 
meet  each  special  case  as  it  arises."  Here,  then,  appears  to  be  the 
explanation  of  the  complaint  of  the  Crimean  petitioners;  there  is  no 
writtai  law  of  promotion  in  the  department,  but  a  system  is  professed 
to  be  worked  from  which  deviations  take  place  whenever  a  case  arises 
which  appears  to  the  Director-Oenend  to  operate  harshly  towards  aa 
individual  officer.  The  exception  to  the  rule  occurs,  and  appears  to 
be  an  act  of  fiivtaoritism,  because  no  explanation  is  given,  while  the 
officer  who  would  otherwise  have  got  the  promotion  oonsiders  himsdf  uai- 
jnstty  treated.  Dr.  Smith  himself  admits  this,  for  he  says  in  his  evidence^ 

"  They  think  that  I  have  been  acting  unfairly  when,  if  they  knew  the  cir- 
cumstances, which  I  have  often  mentioned  to  them  when  tney  complained, 
they  would  have  seen  that  I  could  not  have  acted  in  any  other  way.** 
fQu.  7485.) 
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And  again ; 

"I  tbink  I  have  already  shown  that  ihc  statements  which  hare  been  ad- 
vanced bj  certain  medical  officers  to  prove  mal^administration,  have  been  made 
in  ignorance  of  the  circuiiistances  which  rendered  necessary  the  acts  of  wbidi 
thej  complained.  Ignorance  in  this  respect  will  always  prevail,  therefore  the 
head  of  the  department  must  expect  that  many  of  the  measures  he  will  have 
to  adopt  for  the  interests  of  the  service  will  be  misunderstood,  and  even  mis- 
represented.'* (Qu.  9466.) 

Upon  this  ''  hand  to  mouth**  system,  of  administration  the  Com- 
missioners observe : 

"Practically,  the  result  has  been  that  in  the  bwer  nmks  the  principle  of 
seniority,  so  far  as  it  consists  in  promoting  each  man  in  his  turn,  acoordmg  to 
the  date  of  his  entry  into  the  ser\'ice,  is  nullified ;  and  the  rules  by  which  the 
Director-General  seeks  to  compensate  for  such  departures  from  the  strict 
principle  of  seniority,  and  equalize  the  chances  and  the  career  of  each  officer, 
Deing  unknown  to  the  service,  dissatisfaction  has  been  created,  and  sometimes 
even  motives  have  been  imputed,  which  a  full  explanation  of  the  history  ci 
each  case  would  often  show  to  be  entirely  unfounaed.  To  us  it  appears  that 
such  a  result  not  unnaturallv  attends  a  svstem  where  so  much  explanation  is 
necessary,  and  so  little  can  oe  ^ven ;  ana  we  doubt  whether  anv  large  depart- 
ment can  be  satisfactorily  administered,  except  on  some  simple  and  intelli- 
gible principles,  which  should  be  patent  to  all,  and  which  should  not  be  de- 
partea  from,  except  on  occasions  previously  specified."  (p.  67.) 

After  fuUy  detailing  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  tbe 
various  systems  on  which  promotion  may  be  conducted,  the  Commis- 
sioners arrive  at  the  conclusion, 

"That  an  adherence  to  the  rule  of  strict  seniority  in  the  lower  ranks,  with 
some  exceptions  which  we  will  afterwards  specify,  and  strict  selection  in  the 
upper  ranks,  constitute,  upon  the  whole,  the  system  most  likely  to  work  bene- 
ficially for  the  public  service."  (p.  68.) 

Under  this  head  the  Commissioners  have  also  gone  into  the  question 
of  the  necessity  for  retaining  the  rank  of  first-class  stafif-surgeon,  and 
have  decided  it  in  the  negative.  The  principle  which  appears  to  per- 
vade these  recommendations  is  that  of  improving  the  position  of  tlie 
executive  ranks,  and  throwing  upon  them  more  responsibility  than  at 
present ;  at  the  same  time,  by  diminishing  the  necessity  for  inspections 
as  now  conducted,  they  get  rid  of  the  somewhat  anomalous  rank  of 
first-class  stafiT-surgeon,  and  by  increasing  the  number  of  deputy- 
inspectors,  who  are  necessary  for  bond  fide  administrative  duties,  add  to 
the  number  of  prizes  in  the  department.  Dr.  Smith  has  recorded  his 
dissent  from  this  plan,  but  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  as  President  of  the 
Commission,  states  his  continued  adherence  to  the  recommendations, 
and  his  dissent  fix>m  Dr.  Smith's  objections^  as  he 

"  Entertains  the  opinion  that  the  army  medical  officers  are  over-inspected  at 
present,  and  that  the  responsibility  of  the  executive  officers,  and  the  interest 
m  their  profession  which  attaches  to  responsibility,  is  thereby  weakened." 
(p.  84.) 

Easter  of  Service, — ^The  Commissioners  recommend,  in  general  terms, 
the  adoption  of  a  roster,  subject,  however,  to  the  qualification  that  it 
should  not  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  Director- General's  selec* 
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tion  of  any  officer,  whatever  bis  place  on  the  roster,  for  special  appoint- 
ment to  any  station  or  duty  for  which,  from  ejcperience  and  character, 
he  might  be  deemed  to  be  specially  qualified. 

BdaUve  Rank, — Of  all  the  grievances  brought  forward  by  the  army 
medical  officers,  perhajis  there  was  none  which  gave  rise  to  a  greater 
feeling  of  injustice,  and  consequent  irritation,  than  their  podtion  with 
reference  to  their  brother  officer&  A  specific  military  rank  was 
assigned  to  them  by  their  Sovereign,  coupled  only  with  the  very 
reasonable  condition  that  it  should  not  confer  on  them  the  right  to 
military  command.  But  they  were,  in  effect,  deprived  of  many  of 
the  advantages  of  the  rank  thus  given  to  them.  They  did  not  share 
equally  in  the  distribution  of  honours;  they  did  not  receive  the  allowance 
of  prize  money  or  the  pension  due  to  their  rank  ;  and  their  widows  were 
granted  only  the  pension  of  the  widow  of  the  military  officer  next  below 
them  in  rank.  From  the  want  of  well-defined  regulations,  the  position 
of  a  medical  officer  on  courts  of  inquiiy,  or  boards,  depended  in  a  great 
degree  upon  the  good  feeling  or  caprice  of  the  commanding  officer,  and 
iu  India,  by  an  order  of  the  €ommander- in-Chief,  in  direct  opposition, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  of  her  Majesty's  regulations,  on  committees  com- 
posed of  military  and  medical  officers,  the  former  were  invariably  to 
take  precedence.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Crimean  war,  the  injustice 
to  the  widows  of  the  medical  officers  was  brought  under  Lord  Fanmure*s 
notice,  and  was  immediately  remedied  by  a  Royal  warrant  granting 
to  them  the  same  rates  as  to  the  corresponding  military  ranks.  .  On 
the  personal  question  of  the  position  of  the  medical  officer,  we  quote 
with  great  satisfaction  from  a  very  able  Minuto  on  the  Indian  Medical 
Service,  by  Lord  Dalhousie,  which  has  been  printed  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  Beport  now  before  us.     His  Lordship  says  : 

"  32.  There  are  several  particulars  in  wliich  the  medical  service,  as  a  body, 
lies  under  great  dbadvantages,  and  which  they  regard — justly,  iu  my  opinion^- 
as  grievances  that  ought  to  be  removed.  I  refer  to  the  inequality  which  now 
prevails  between  the  position  of  a  medical  officer  and  that  of  his  brother 
officers  in  respect  of  pension,  honours,  and  rank.  I  respectfully  submit  tliat 
such  inequalities  are  founded  on  no  sound  grounds  of  justice,  expediencv,  or 
policy ;  no  valid  reason  ever  has  been  or  can  be  alleged  for  maintaining  them. 
Their  effect  is  to  depress  the  spirit  of  the  medical  officer,  to  depreciate  a  pro- 
fession and  class  of  service  which  ouglit  to  be  held  in  the  utmost  respect,  and 
supported  equally  from  motives  of  prudence  and  gratitude." 

After  commenting  on  "  the  absurdity  of  regarding  a  medical  officer 
as  a  non-combatant,^  his  Lordship  proceeds  to  observe : 

"  35.  But  the  most  galiiug^,  the  most  unmeaning  and  purposeless  regulation 
by  which  a  sense  of  inferiority  is  imposed  upon  medical  officers,  is  by  the 
refusal  to  them  of  substantive  rank.  The  surgeou  and  assistant-surgeon  rank 
invariably  with  the  captain  and  lieutenant,  but  the  rank  is  only  nominal 
wherever  medical  officers  and  others  are  brought  together  on  public  duty ;  the 
former  has  no  rank  at  all,  and  the  oldest  surgeon  on  the  list  must  iu  su^  case 
range  himself  below  the  youngest  ensign  last  posted  to  a  corps. 

"  36.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  such  a  system  as  this  can  have  been 
maintained  so  long,  on  the  strength  of  no  better  argument  than  that  '  it  has 
been,'  therefore  '  it  ought  to  be.'  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  what  serious  justi- 


fioatkuL  oan  be  ofEered  for  a  ayitem  whieb,  in  nspeet  of  external  pontion,  poat- 
pones  servioe  to  inexperience*  canning  to  ignorapoe,  age  to  jouth;  »  sp^itm 
wMch  gives  a  subaltern  wbo  ia  banUy  free  from  his  driu  precedenee  orer  bis 
elder,  who  perhaps  has  served  through  every  campaign  for  thirt;^  jears ;  a 
system  ▼faicn  treats  a  member  of  a  learned  profSession — a  man  of  alnhty,  skill, 
Mi  experienee— as  inferior  in  position  to  a  comet  of  osvaby  jnst  entering  on. 
bia  stnoj  of  tke  pay  and  audit  reffaktionB ;  a  ajstem,  in  fine,  which  tbnists 
down  grey-beadea  Tcterans  bdow  oeardlioaa  boys."  (p.  417.) 

Ooncarriiig  in  the  jastice  of  these  observations,  the  Commissioiiera 
IxKve  made  a  series  of  recommendations,  which,  if  acted  on  hj  Go- 
Temment,  will  aboliaih  all  such  unjust  distinctions,  and  aecore  to  the 
medical  officers  those  advantages  which  th^  have  a  right  to  expect 
from  the  rank  bestowed  on  them  by  the  Sovereign.  Already  an 
important  step  has  been  taken  in  the  right  direction.  The  East 
India  Directors  having  careftdlj  considered  the  representation  of  Lord 
Dalhonsie,  ordered,  on  the  10th  of  Jnne  last,  that  '^  whenever  com- 
mittees composed  of  militaiy  and  medical  officii)  are  convened  by 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  President  is  invariably  to  be  a  militaiy 
officer,  and  the  members  are  to  take  precedence  according  to  their 
relative  rank.*  A  similar  order  has  been  issued  by  H.R.H.  the 
Doke  of  Cambridge,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commissioners,  so  that  we  trust  this  source  of  annoyance  and  irrita- 
tion is  now  finally  set  at  rest. 

ConBtUuHon  of  ^  Army  Medical  Ikparimeni. — ^Before  concluding 
their  Report,  the  Commissioners  have  discussed  the  question  of  the 
best  form  of  government  for  the  department.  After  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  different  forms  of  administration  which  have  prevailed^  and 
an  examination  of  the  mode  in  which  analogous  bodies  are  conducted, 
they  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  most  efficient  system  is 
that  of  a  respansible  Director-General,  with  a  Council  attached  to 
advise  with  hun  in  all  questions  of  difficulty,  but  having  no  vote  or 
power  to  interfere  with  his  decisions  beyond  recording  their  opinions. 
The  Council  is  to  consist  of  three  members,  who  are  to  superintend 
the  professional,  statistical,  and  sanitary  details  of  the  department  re- 

5>ectively,  under  the  control  and  authority  of  the  Director-GeneraL 
o  this  plan  Dr.  Smith  objects,  but  the  reasons  he  assigns  do  not 
appear  to  us  sufficient  to  counterbalanoe  the  very  lucid  argument 
upon  which  the  CommissionerB  have  based  their  proposition.  Their 
object,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  has  been, 

"To  fix  responfilnlity  on  one  man,  and  on  one  only,  but  to  secure  to  him 
before  his  decision  is  given  the  advantage  which  results  from  hearing  the 
opinions  of  others,  so  that  the  matter  under  discussion  shall  have  been  pre- 
sented to  his  consideration  under  all  the  aspects  in  which  it  can  be  riewed;  at 
the  same  time,  business  of  a  mere  routine  character  will  be  expedited  by  its 
allotment  to  the  heads  of  each  department  under  such  regulations  as  sluJl 
insure  to  the  Director-General  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  current  transactiiMis 
of  the  office."  (p.  84.) 

It  was  our  intention  to  have  noticed  at  some  length  the  evidence  of 
Miss  F.  Nightingale,  who  was  examined  by  means  of  written  qui^tions. 
It  contains  many  interesting  details  as  to  the  extent  and  causes  of  the 
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BdorteHty  In  tlie  OrimeA ;  the  errws  of  tlie  luMpiial  ayatimi  is  operaiioit 
at  Seotftri ;  the  aanitaiy  defects  m  these  hospitals  ;  the  "weBt  of  sap* 
pKes,  and  the  difficnlties  experienced  in  getting  them  e^en  when  in 
store ;  and  the  mode  in  which  such  difficulties  were  OTeroome,  and 
nay  he  prevented  in  fatnre.  We  are^  howerer,  zeLuetantljr  oompelled 
to  pos^Mme  this  part  of  our  khoon^  hut  hope  to  make  use  of  the 
materials  when  we  are  ahle  to  lay  before  our  leaders  a  notice  of  Dr. 
Smith's  long-promiaBd,  hut  still  lovtheoming,  statistios  of  the  late  war. 
in  the  mean  time  we  recommend  to  their  peraral  this  part  of  theBeport, 
in  which  they  will  also  find  ih»  results  of  Miss  Nightingale's  expe- 
rience as  to  the  oiganisatioD,  managemenitj  and  siq[>ply  of  hoapitals,  «m1 
arrangements  for  nursing  the  sick. 

We  hare  thus  briefty  noticed  the  leading  pomfcs  in  the  Beport. 
Want  of  space  has  compelled  ns  to  pass  over  many  details  en  which 
we  could  with  satislkction  have  expatiated.  The  vdlume  cannot  fiul 
to  prove  useful  to  those  entrusted  with  the  goffremme&t  of  the  depart- 
menty  and  the  copious  appendix  will  be  often  referred  to  by  all  students 
ef  vital  stetisties. 

With  regard  to  the  tone  and  composition  of  the  Beport,  we  fully 
eoncur  in  ^e  following  description  <^  the  Timn: 

^The  Beport  is  not  the  production  oi  seal  without  knowledge; 
political  feelmg  does  not  enter  into  it,  nor,  indeed,  feeling  of  any  kind, 
except  an  evident  wish  to  arrive  at  truths  that  are  not  always  on  the 
surfifce.  The  style  is  perfectly  temperate^  with  no  partial  colour  or 
exaggeration.  The  &cts  are  Icib  to  produce  their  own  impression,  and 
that  is  often  stronger  than  would  be  made  if  they  were  dressed  with 
all  the  flowers  of  rhetoric;  and  a  praiseworthy  impartiality  is  pre* 
served  throughout  the  Beport.  ....  The  leador  may  infer  from  it  as 
much  as  he  pleases,  and  be  moved  to  ri^onle  or  indignation  according 
to  his  nature;  the  Coranusaion  never  expresses  either  emotion. 
Emotion  would  disturb  statistics,  and  feeling  has  no  place  in  a  table 
of  averages;  to  probe  the  wound  and  apply  the  knife  steadily  is  the 
surgeon's  duty;  a  tendency  to  the  hysterical  at  the  crisis  of  a  case 
would  prove  his  ruin.  The  cold,  unimpassioned  style  of  the  Beport  is 
ft  merit.* 

Beyikw  XL 

Faihologieal  cmd  PtacUeal  ObBervaituma  on  IHseaaes  of  the  Alimeniary 
Comal,  (Esophagna,  Stomach,  Caseum,  and  IjiUt^Mma.  By  G.  O. 
Habkoshon,  M.D.  Lond.,  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, and  Assistant-Physician  to  Guy's  Hospital,  Ac. — Lofndony 
1857.     8vo,  pp.  387. 

Ws  believe  that  this  book  will  be  read  with  interest.  It  is  calculated 
to  impart  instruction  to  all  of  us.  How  could  it  well  be  otherwise  ? 
A  field  of  observation  like  that  afforded  by  Guy*s  Hospital  probably 
does  not  exist  elsewhere,  and  it  would  indeed  be  strange  if  a  physician 
of  that  institution  could  not  illustrate  well  from  his  own  experience 
afi  the  ordinary,  and  most  of  the  extraordinary,  diseases  that  are  met 
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frith  in  this  ooontiy.  Bnt  to  do  this  labour  must  not  be  spared. 
Clinical  research,  the  recording  of  facts  and  their  subsequent  caiefui 
claBsification  and  arrangement^  can  never  be  substituted  by  merelj  ex- 
tensive opportunities. 

The  text  of  the  work  forms  an  excellent  summaty  of  our  practical 
knowledge  of  the  diseases  discussed,  and  the  treatment  suggested 
mostly  recommends  itself  to  the  approval  of  all  who  have  had  expe- 
rience in  their  management.  But  we  must  add,  as  much  as  anything 
to  avoid  repetition,  that  every  section  is  nU  illustrated  by  "  the  in- 
stances themselves  ;**  that  where  instances  are  given  (and  there  is  a 
record  of  163  cases),  they  do  not  always  illustrate  the  text;  that  many 
are  exceedingly  incomplete,  and  often  fail  to  furnish  the  inferences 
which  it  is  professed  to  draw  from  them.  We  are  far  from  saying  that 
this  defect  is  invariable,  or  that  it  would  have  existed  in  any  section 
had  the  cases  been  published  with  all  their  details ;  nor  woidd  we  be 
imderstood  to  imply  that  the  inferences  are  such  as  medical  observers 
are  not  likely  to  find  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  a  large  hospitaL 
All  we  affirm  is,  that  the  grounds  for  these  conclusions  often  do  not 
exist  in  the  cases  as  narrated. 

In  the  first  chapter,  which  is  iutix>ductory,  the  author  briefly  reviews 
the  diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal  in  the  light  reflected  upon  them 
by  the  anatomy  and  ascertained  physiology  of  the  organs  concerned, 
llie  whole  chapter  is  excellent  We  question,  however,  whether  Dr. 
Habershon  could  maintain  his  position  when  he  classes  henbane  with 
opium  as  diminishing  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  bowels.  In  common 
with  the  mass  of  the  profession,  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  com- 
bining it  with  purgatives — ^as,  for  instance,  with  colocynth — ^without 
observing  any  reduction  in  their  efficiency.  We  once  had  an  old  gen- 
tleman as  a  patient,  who  marked  a  box  of  five-grain  pills  of  extract  of 
henbane,  which  we  had  prescribed  to  allay  his  cough,  "  aperient  pilla^*' 
and  constantly  used  them  when  his  bowels  were  at  all  costive. 

Chapter  IL,  On  Disease  of  the  CEsophagus,  is,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  principally  occupied  by  an  account  of  the  causes  of  dysphagia, 
which  are  thus  enumerated  : 

"1.  From  disease  of  the  tonsils  or  palate.  2.  From  diflfused  inflammation 
of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  pharynx  or  oesophagus,  or  from  local  suppuration, 
sometimes  in  connexion  \(  ith  disease  of  the  spine.  3.  From  disease  of  the 
laryngeal  cartilages  or  epiglottis.  4.  From  functional  or  spasmodic  stricture 
of  the  oesophagus  or  pharvnx,  as  in  hysteria,  hydrophobia,  &c.  5.  From  para- 
lysis of  the  muscles.  6.  From  acute  mflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
7.  From  mechanical  injury  or  poison.  8.  From  structural  obstruction  to  the 
oesophagus,  as  (1)  constriction;  (2)  ulceration,  sometimes  communicating  with 
the  larynx ;  (3)  cancerous  disease ;  (4)  obstruction  from  the  pressure  of  aneu- 
rismal  or  other  tumours."  (p.  13.) 

After  observing  that  "  the  most  marked  true  spasm  of  the  pharynx 

and  oesophagus  is  found  in  hydrophobia,"  a  case  is  mentioned  in 

which, 

"  Besides  great  congestion  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
the  pharynx  was  the  only  part  affected,  and  the  appearance  here  was  very 
peculiar.    The  organ  appeared  more  than  twice  its  natural  capacity ;  the  con- 
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strictor  muscles  retracted  to  the  utmost ;  the  fauces  exceedingly  large,  from 
the  rigid  contraction  of  the  soft  palate ;  and  every  part  appeared  expanded  to 
the  utmost."  (p.  17.) 

A  class  of  cases  is  alluded  to,  in  which  inability  to  make  the 
attempt  to  swallow  maj,  in  insane  persons,  be  construed  as  paralysis. 
Dr.  Habershon  draws  attention  to  the  difficulty  there  sometimes  is 
in  deciding  between  deep  and  extensiye  ulceration  and  cancerous 
disease  of  the  gullet  as  a  cause  of  dysphagia.  In  the  ulcerative  cases, 
where  a  fatal  result  from  starvation  is  imminent,  and  where,  from  the 
position  of  the  disease^  oesophagotomy  would  be  not  only  difficult  but 
ineffective,  the  suggestion  to  establish  a  gastric  fistula  meets  with 
&vour  at  his  hands.  The  readiness  with  which  such  fistula  may  be 
formed  in  animals  renders  it  probable  that  a  similar  operation  per- 
formed upon  the  human  subject  might  not  be  succeeded  by  any  severe 
peritonitis.  The  remarkable  case  narrated  by  Dr.  Murchison  will  also 
occur  to  our  readers,  in  which  a  woman  of  highly  hysterical  tempe- 
rament safely  effected  such  an  opening  by  binding  a  copper  coin  upon 
an  incision  in  the  integument.  The  pulmonary  complication  in  cases 
of  fatal  cancer  of  the  gullet  is  especially  insisted  on : 

"In  only  1  out  of  13  cases  did  death  appear  to  result  from  inanition,  and 
then  not  altogether  free  from  disease  of  the  lon^.  In  7  there  was  pneumonia ; 
in  2,  gangrene  of  the  lung ;  in  1,  acute  bronchitis  and  laiyngitis ;  in  1,  plemisy ; 
in  1,  cancer  of  the  lung,  with  great  congestion ;  in  1,  death  from  inanition."' 
(p.  31.) 

Dr.  Habershon  recommends,  for  the  temporary  relief  of  the  dys- 
phagia, that  the  attempt  to  swallow  solid  food  should  for  a  time  be 
avoided ;  and  if  the  swallowing  of  fluids  should  be  very  difficult,  that 
the  patient  ahoidd  for  a  short  time  be  supported  upon  nutrient  in- 
jections alone.  In  one  case  narrated,  such  abstinence  for  a  single  day 
enabled  the  sufferer  on  the  following  day  to  take  beef- tea,  eggs,  milk^ 
and  brandy. 

In  the  third  chapter,  On  Organic  Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  the 
following  explanation  is  suggested  as  to  the  mode  in  which  fatty  dege- 
neration of  the  gastric  follicles  may  be  brought  about : 

"  The  effect  of  loss  of  nervous  power  in  a  limb  manifests  itself  sometimes 
by  extreme  fatty  d^eneration  of  tne  muscular  fibres,  and  in  these  we  are  able 
to  trace  distinctly  the  cause  to  its  effect.  We  do  not,  however,  know  in  the 
same  way  the  precise  influence  or  action  of  the  large  nerve-eanglia  in  the 
alimentary  canal  upon  the  viscera  to  which  they  are  distributed ;  but  in  wasting 
diseases,  such  as  chronic  abscess  or  phthisis,  we  cannot  suppose  thfA  with  the 
diminished  and  impoverished  condition  of  the  blood,  the  wasting  of  all  the 
voluntary  mnsdes,  and  the  gradual  subsidence  of  every  nutritive  change,  that 
these  larfi[e  nervous  centres  should  alone  continue  to  act  with  the  energy  of 
health.  They  are  probably  also  affected,  and  in  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
follicles  of  the  stomach,  the  cause  is.  probably,  not  in  that  viscus  itself,  but 
in  the  large  sympathetic  ganglia  of  the  abdomen ;  and  hence  its  association 
with  other  degenerative  changes."  (p.  55.) 

There  is  a  brief  section  in  which  post-mortem  solution  of  the  stomach 
is  discussed.  The  following  curious  sentence  certainly  requires  ex- 
planation : 

"Sudden  death  during  digestion,  or  in  some  forms  of  cerebral  disease, 

42-xxi.  '11 
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especially  mflaounatoiy  disetse  in  a  joang  subjeci^  appears  to  sUmttlate  ibe  fol- 
Udes  to  poar  out  aeeretkm  ai  irrtgu/ar  tm$$  aad  in  ezoessiTe  quantity/'  (p.  58.) 

What  could  possess  Dr.  Habersbon  to  pen  this!  Of  coinrae  the 
italics  are  not  his. 

The  aocoont  that  is  given  of  nloeration  of  the  stomach,  which  is 
divided  into  "  soperfidal,**  ^  follienkr  or  af^thotis,"  and  "  dironic  and 
perforating,**  nloeration,  is  vexy  good,  and  the  rules  laid  down  for 
treatment  jndicions.  The  oases,  however,  related  in  illnstration  are  ao 
brief,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  reader  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the 
correctness  of  the  inferences.     Take,  for  inatanc^ 

•*  Case  XXXV.  Superficial  UlcemHon  of  the  SiomaeA.    Catarrh  o^  the  Colon, 

Cirrhom. ,  aged  twenty-fonr,  a  coachman,  of  intanperate  nabitsH  after 

exposure  to  cold,  hSi  ascites ;  in  aboat  six  weeks  he  was  tapped ;  peritonitis 
eame  on,  and  he  died."  (p.  75.) 

The  post-mortem  appearances  are  dismissed  in  fonr  lines  and  a  half; 
tod  it  is  merely  stated  that  **  the  stomach  was  in  some  parts  congested, 
thickened,  and  mamillated,  and  in  several  parts  presented  superficial 
ulcers  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  involving  only  the  mucons  mem- 
brane.'* This  case  is  adduced  as  a  marked  instance  of  the  insidious 
character  of  chronic  disease.  It  is  true  occasional  vomiting  is  subse- 
quently alluded  to,  but  we  are  told  nothing  about  the  presence  or 
absence  of  pain,  tenderness^  dyspeptic  symptoms,  &c.  Case  XLIV.  is 
another  example  of  this  deficiency;  apart  from  the  post-mortem  ap- 
pearaooes  it  runs  thus : — ''  Ellen  E.,  aged  twenty-five,  admitted  July, 
1847,  and  died  August  5th.  History  not  known,  except  that  she  Lad 
fecal  vomiting.'*  (p.  86.)  One  would  have  expected  that  during  the 
five  days  at  least  that  tne  patient  occupied  a  bed  in  Guy*s  Hospital, 
something  more  would  have  been  discovered  than  that  she  had  faecal 
vomiting.  We  should  also  have  expected  from  Dr.  Habeishon  that 
the  experience  of  so  large  a  hospital  woidd  have  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  tiie  i*elation  of  ulcer  and  of  cancer  of  the  stomach  to  sex  and 
age,  and  aie  disappointed  in  finding  that  he  contents  himself  with 
quoting  Dr.  Brin ton's  recent  essay  upon  the  subject.  Not  a  single 
case  is  given  illustrative  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  treatment  in  ulcer 
of  the  stomach.  The  only  case  narrated  in  the  section  of  treatment 
does  not  mention  the  subject  at  all.  What  conclusions^  then,  can  the 
reader  draw?  Wo  defy  any  one  to  discover  sufficient  materials  for 
those  conclusions  also  with  which  our  author  winds  up  his  r^uarks 
upon  **  cancer  of  the  stomach,"  in  the  nine  preceding  cases  which  are 
stated  to  indicate  them.  We  do  not  question  the  abstract  truth  of 
the  author  s  inferences. 

Chapter  lY.,  On  Functional  Diseases  of  the  Stomach,  constitutes  a 
good  summary  of  our  knowledge  of  this  obscure  subject.  A  special 
section  is  devoted  to  haematemesis.  Although  there  are  very  few  who 
now  beb'eve  in  haemorrhage  "  by  exhalation,"  in  opposition  to  its  in- 
variable occurrence  by  rupture  of  some  part  of  the  containing  system 
of  vessels,  the  following  quotation  will  be  read  with  interest.  It  meets 
an  argument  that  used  to  be  adduced  from  the  impossibility  of  disco- 
vering the  ruptured  vessels  in  some  cases  of  fatal  hsematemesis. 
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''Much  cUsciusiaa  has  arisen  as  to  the  transudation  of  blood  through  nnnip- 
tnred  capillaries ;  if,  however,  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  a 
^portion  of  intestine  distended  with  blood  from  diseased  mitral  yalve,  and  pre- 
:aeBidng  spots  of  ecchymosis,  they  (sie)  will  observe  what  is  probably  the  coarse 
4>f  the  change  which  takea  pboe :  some  of  the  capillaries  are  found  beautifully 
injected,  and  others  are  collapsed,  with  blood  extrarasated  around  them,  but 
restrained  by  the  basement  membrane,  thus  eonstitatinga  point  of  ecchymosis ; 
if  the  basement  membrane  had  given  way,  the  escape  of  blood  would  have 
emptied  the  capillaries,  and  no  raptured  vessel  have  been  observed.  A  similar 
action  takes  place  in  the  stomach ;  we  find  ecchymosis  there,  but  the  action  of 
the  gastric  juice  prevents  our  observing  the  changes  with  the  same  facility ; 
•there  is  little  doubt  that  the  capillaries  in  this  way  are  over  distended,  then 
jTuptared,  and  constitute  the  ordmary  form  of  hematemesis  when  no  nictation 
has  taken  place."  (p.  137.) 

At  the  ooncliision  of  this  section,  two  caaes  are  "  adduced  as  in- 
stances of  forms  of  hiematemens  of  very  frequent  oocurrence."  The 
first  of  these^  Case  LXYIII.,  is  headed  "  EnematemesU,  Viearioua 
Menstruaiumj  Aggravated  Hysteria  eknnlatmg  Fever/*  We  may  be 
permitted  to  question  whether  vicarious  hiematemesis  of  this  kind, 
apart  from  otfa«r  coexistent  causes  of  gastric  hiemcNrrhage,  is  of  very 
/requ/ent  oceunence.  Our  own  experience  scarcely  furnishes  us  with  a 
solitary  undoubted  instance  of  it ;  we  certainly  should  require  some 
better  proof  of  it  than  that  furuicdied  in  this  case.  The  girl  stated, 
that  from  sixteen  years  of  age,  when  she  had  ''  a  convulsion,  followed 
by  '  brain  fever,'  ^  for  a  period  of  three  years,  and  up  to  within  nine 
months  of  her  admission,  with  aggravated  hysteria,  into  Guy's  Ho£qpital, 
she  vomited  blood  *'  for  three  days  suooessively,  at  regular  monthly 
periods,"  but  **  never  menstruated  properly."  Dr.  Habershon,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  should,  if  the  occurrence  were  really  so  very  frequent, 
have  adduced  a  more  satisfieu^tory  illustration  than  one  derived  from 
the  uncorroborated  tale  of  a  highly  hysterical  female. 

There  follows  a  chapter  (Y.)  On  the  Duodenum.  With  regard  to 
ulceration,  the  author  says — 

Fain  several  hours  after  food,  sallow  complexion,  furred  tongue,  feebleness 
of  circulation,  mental  depression,  nausea,  irritable  bowels,  have  been  ascribed 
in  some  cases  to  ulceration  of  the  duodenum,  but  facts  do  not  warrant  us  in 
such  precise  description.  In  several  instances  we  have  observed  there  were  no 
such  mdioations.''  (p.  151.) 

He  tells  us  truly,  that  '^  ulceration  of  the  duodenum  must  be  remem- 
bered both  as  the  source  of  &tal  perforation  and  of  intestinal  hssmor- 
rhage."  The  latter  occurrence,  important  as  gastric  hemorrhage  as  a 
symptom  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  meets  with  no  illustration. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  Dr.  Habershon  adopts  in  Chapter  YI. 
the  division  of  ^  enteritis"  into  *^  muco-enteritis,"  afifecting  the  mucous 
membrane  alone,  and  the  deeper  affection,  "  enteritis"  proper,  impli- 
cating all  the  coats  of  the  bowel.  The  first,  we  think,  is  very  properly 
identified  by  him  with  the  "  in^mtile  fever"  or  ^'  gastric  remittent  fever" 
of  children.     The  chapter  is  altogether  a  good  one. 

Chapter  YIL,  On  Strumous  Disease  of  the  Alimentary  Canal,  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  book.  The  various  forms  under  which  it  is  ob-- 
served  are  there  enumerated. 
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"  1.  As  it  ocean  espeoially  in  infanta-^dianlion,  with  or  without  Btrumoas 
disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  often  induced  by,  and  in  many  cases  leading 
to,  nncontrollable  purging.     2.  Friaiary  disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands. 

3.  Tubercle  in  the  peritoneum,  and  strumous  peritonitis  in  its  sereral  forms. 

4.  Tubercle  in  the  mucous  membrane,  with  enteritis,  leading  to  softeninff* 
ulceration,  and  perforation,  as  is  frequently  observed  in  phthisis.  5.  Tubercle 
in  the  appendix  csci."  (p.  173.) 

As  it  occnrs  in  infants,  the  appropriate  alimentation  is  carefully  laid 
down  by  the  author.  We  cannot  agree  with  himi  however,  in  regsjxiing 
a  wet  nurse  as  a  dernier  reasari,  in  preference  to  which,  as  we  understand 
him,  he  would  have  us  try  tops  and  bottomSi  dried  flour,  and  biscuit 
powder.  A  wet  nurse  is  undoubtedly,  as  many  can  testify  beside  oar- 
selves,  for  the  most  part  a  source  of  great  annoyance'in  a  house,  bat  oar 
experience  has  taught  as  that  nature  knows  much  better  than  we  do 
what  is  the  appropriate  food  for  a  delicate  infiuit. 

The  Eighth  Chapter,  On  Diseases  of  the  Oteeom  and  Appendix 
Caeci,  is  again  well  worthy  of  perusal,  and  the  cases  recorded  are  sach 
as  illustrate  the  clinical  features  of  the  affections  described,  better  than 
those  in  earlier  chapters.  We  transcribe  Dr.  Habershon's  remucks 
upon  the  diagnosis  in  csdcal  disease,  as  an  example  of  the  mode  in 
in  which  he  treats  his  subjects — 

^  "In  the  diagnosis  of  csecal  disease,  it  must  be  homo  in  mind  that 
simple  excessive  distension  of  the  csecum  is  sometimes  accompanied  with 
severe  pain. 

"  2.  That  after  Uows  on  the  abdominal  parietes,  suppuration  sometimes  takes 
place  among  the  muscles,  and  may  be  accompanied  by  local  peritonitis  without 
caecal  disease. 

"  3.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  suppuration  connected  with  the  right 
kidney  or  its  envelopes,  sometimes  extends  mto  the  iliac  fossa. 

"  4.  That  we  may  have  disease  of  the  vertebra,  or  iliac  bones,  leading  to 
suppuration. 

"  5.  Pain  arises  in  the  course  of  the  last  dorsal  nerve  from  diseased  spine, 
or  in  the  course  of  the  genito-crural  nerve  from  renal  calculus,  and  miglit  be 
confounded  with  c»cal  inflammation,  &c. 

"  6.  Inflammatory  disease  in  connexion  with  the  ovaries,  leading  to  local 
peritonitis  and  severe  pain,  is  frequently  mistaken  for  ctecal  disease. 

"7.  Cancerous  disease  of  the  cecum ;  and 

" 8.  Disease  of  the  ilium  in  struma,  or  after  typhoid  fever;  as  well  as, 

"  9.  Strumous  peritonitis,  must  each  be  remembered  in  forming  a  correct 
diagnosis. 

"The  pain  in  simple  distension  of  the  CKCum  is  less  severe.  Disease  in  the 
parietes  ni  a  very  short  time  manifests  its  local  character.  The  pain  and  swelling 
connected  with  suppuration  of  the  spine  or  kidney  differ  in  position ;  that  of  the 
kidney  is  more  in  the  loins,  or  if  extending  anteriorly  nearer  to  the  medium 
(sic)  fine.  Spinal  suppuration  extends  beneath  the  iliac  fascia,  and  would  be 
uLstiuguished  from  csecal  disease  burrowing  beneath  Poupart's  ligament,  by  the 
faecal  character  of  the  latter. 

"The  neuralgic  pains  connected  with  urino-genital  disease  is  (nc)  not 
accompanied  witn  the  tenderness  or  the  other  symptoms  of  intestine  affection. 
It  is,  however,  sometimes  difElcult  to  distinguish  inflammatoiy  disease  about 
the  right  ovary  from  coecal  disease.  There  may  be  in  both  excessive  tender- 
ness, iebrile  excitement,  constipation,  severe  pain  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
iliac  fossa,    llie  symptoms  which  will  serve  to  guide  us  are,  that  the  ovarian 
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disease  comes  on  with  irre^lar  menstruation  or  with  sudden  cessation  of  tliat 
flux,  and  that  the  pain  is  situated  lower  down  in  the  hypogastric  region ; — m 
some  cases  even,  ooservers  have  believed  that  they  have  felt  the  swollen  ovary. 
Dr.  Barlow  records  a  case  in  which  peritonitis  of  such  a  severe  character  was 
set  up  around  an  inflamed  ovary,  that  the  patient  succumbed.  In  cancerous 
disease  of  the  oeecum,  which  sometimes  occurs  in  younj^  subjects,  it  is  almost 
impossible,  unless  there  be  indication  of  cancerous  disease  in  other  parts, 
rigntly  to  diagnose  its  character.  These  are,  however,  rare  cases.  In  strumous 
peritonitis  the  disease  is  not  confined  to  one  part  of  the  abdomen ;  but  iu 
severe  cases  the  intestines  are  so  completely  united  by  peritoneal  adhesions 
as  to  move  en  masse.  It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  perforation  of  the  ilium, 
in  struma  or  phthisis,  from  perforation  of  the  appendix  cueci ;  it  is,  however, 
of  little  moment,  since  the  only  remedial  agents  which  are  likely  to  be  of 
service  in  these  almost  universally  fatal  cases  are  precisely  similar  in  both." 
(p.  207.) 

An  interesting  case  is  recorded,  in  which  a  looeelj-attached  move- 
able cfficnm  had  passed  over  into  the  left  iliac  region,  and  become  the 
seat  of  an  obstruction. 

After  a  brief  chapter  upon  Diarrhoea,  comes  an  important  one,  the 
tenth,  On  Colitis  and  Dysentery.  The  author  states  that  he  has  only 
once  observed  at  Guy's  Hospital  pyasmia  and  suppuration  of  the  liver 
as  a  sequel  of  simple  EnglifJi  dysentery. 

Ten  cases  of  isktal  dysentery  are  related,  which  Dr.  Habershon  says 

indicate — 

"  1.  That  dysentery  of  a  most  severe  form  arises  in  our  own  country,  and  is 
not  of  unfrequent  occurrence.  8.  That  the  cause  of  death  in  some  is  the 
extent  and  severity  of  the  affection.  3.  That  some  die  from  perforation  and 
fsecal  abscess.  4.  That  pyasmia  follows  some  of  the  worst  forms  of  English 
dvsenterj^.  5.  That  the  constriction  of  the  intestine  sometimes  leads  to 
abscess  m  the  parietes  and  aitifidal  anus.  6.  That  in  the  worst  cases  astrin- 
gents and  opiates  are  ineffective.  7.  That  injections  and  stimulants  afford 
considerable  relief,  and  in  mild  cases  will  alone  oe  sufficient ;  but  are  inferior 
in  their  ^cacv  to  astringents  and  opium.  8.  That  rest,  even  in  mild  cases, 
is  desirable.  Man^  cases  have  presented  themselves  in  mj  own  practice  and 
sphere  of  observation,  where  these  means  checked  the  purging,  and  restored  to 
heidth.  9.  Thi^  as  far  as  can  be  judged,  mercurial  preparations  would  hare 
been  injurious."  (p.  259.) 

The  reader,  however,  would  find  it  less  ea£fy  than  the  author  to  dis- 
cover the  proof  of  all  this  in  the  ten  cases.  As  respects  the  treat- 
ment  of  dysentery,  while  passing  in  review  the  several  classes  of  reme- 
dies, Dr.  Haber^on  observes  that  '^  opium  is  of  almost  universal 
application,  but  cannot  be  given  indiscriminately.'*  He  considers  that 
calomel  in  moderate  doses  is  often  advantageous  *'  in  the  earliest  stages, 
where  the  motions  are  of  unhealthy  character,  pale,  or  cont<aining  hard 
scybalous  maases.  He  says,  **  we  have  no  fiicts  to  show  that  the  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane  is  diminished  by  its  action,  but 
rather  that  it  is  increased,  and  ulceration  accelerated.**  We  think 
that^  considering  how  oppoiaed  this  view  is  to  that  of  some  medical 
practitioners,  something  more  than  a  bare  assertion  should  have  been 
furnished  upon  this  most  important  subject  in  a  book  professing  to 
spupply  &ct8  from  which  the  reader  may  form  his  own  opinion. 

In  the  two  succeeding  chapters,  On  Typhoid  Disease  of  the  Intes- 
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tine,  and  On  Colic,  the  anthor  drops  his  professed  nethod  of  instme-* 
tion,  and  narrates  no  instances  to  illustrate  his  observations. 

The  thirteenth  chapter  is  On  Constipation.  There  are  several 
assertions  in  this  chapter  which  we  think  the  author  would  find  some 
difficulty  in  proving.     Thus: 

''  The  box  of  rhubarb  pills  is  often  carried  by^Uie  pedestrian — and  whj  ?  The 
mnscolar  exercise  and  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles  should  induce  increased 
action;  and  such  would  in  many  cases  happen  if  the  exercise  were  moderate ;. 
bat  if  persisted  in  so  as  to  induce  free  perspirRtion,  with  molecular  changes  in 
the  muscles,  blood  is  actually  withdrawn  from  the  alimentary  canal  to  the- 
skin  and  muscles ;  the  internal  secretions  beoome  diminished,  and  constipation 
results."  (p.  300.) 

We  should  have  been  disposed  to  lay  some  stress  upon  the  frequency 
with  which  the  traveller  is  balked  when  the  natural  call  to  evacuation 
occurs,  and  upon  the  inconvenience  wkieh  constantly  is  apt  to  arise  from 
an  endeavour  to  obey  it  regularly.  Repeated  and  inordinate  fktigue 
must  also  exercise  some  influence  in  the  matter.  We  sincerely  hope 
no  idle  scribbler  will  feel  it  is  duty  to  whip  the  fallowing  into  the 
whirl  of  an  anti- snuff  controversy: 

"It  is,  I  believe,  universally  acknowledged  that  the  long-continued  habit  of 
taking  snuff  irritates  the  fauces  and  epiglottis,  producing  cough,  &c.  Nor  is 
dyspensia  the  extent  of  its  ill  effects ;  tlie  irritating  particles  extend  through 
the  wnole  length  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Several  inveterate  snuff-takers  have 
intimated  to  m^  the  irritable  state  of  the  bowels,  in  whom  it  apoeared  that  the 
mucous  membrane  was  unnaturally  stimulated  and  irritable.  Tne  oft-repeated 
stimulus  leads  to  an  enfeebled  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane,  a  loss  of 
contractile  power,  of  healthy  secretion,  and  of  nervous  stimulus;  as  regards- 
the  stoiBacb,  dyspepsia  is  the  result;  in  the  intestine^  diarrhoea  or  consti- 
pation ;  in  some  eases  the  rectum  is  prindpallv  affected,  and  it  either  retains 
the  fsBces  so  as  to  form  an  impacted  mass,  whicu  it  is  unable  to  propel;  or,  if 
fluid,  the  same  feebleness  allows  the  contents  to  pass  rapidly  to  the  sphincter^ 
itself  sometimes  so  enfeebled  as  to  be  unable  to  restrain  an  involuntary  dis- 
charge.    Snuff  may  actually  be  seen  among  these  excreta."  (p.  301.) 

We  do  not  defend  this  dirty  and  useless  habit,  but  as  Dr.  Haber- 
shon  produces  no  instances  from  which  we  may  form  a  judgment  as  ta 
the  logic  of  his  inferences,  we  may  say  that  we  think  that  for  every 
case  he  may  adduce  in  support  of  his  opinion  as  to  what  smiff-taking 
leads  to,  we  could  bring  him  a  dozen  inveterate  but  healthy  snuff- 
takers  who  do  not  know  what  dyspepsia  means,  who  require  no  more 
aperient  medioine  than  their  neighbours,  and  whoee  ^hincters  are 
powerful  enough  to  prevent  thmr  being  by  any  means  a  nuisance  ta 
society.     Such  results  as  are  described  can  only  be  exceptional 

Oha|)ter  XIY.  is  upon  Internal  Strangulation,  Intnssitsoeplion,  and 
Carcinoma  of  the  Intestine.  It  adds  nothing  to  our  present  know- 
ledga  We  certainly  feel  disappointed  that  no  fresh  light  is  thrown 
upon  the  difficulties  of  diagnosis  as  to  the  seat  and  nature  of  these 
obetmetions.  Case  CXXXIV.  illustrates  the  value  of  the  opium 
treatment. 

There  succeeds  a  short  chapter  On  Intestinal  Worms.  The  last 
chapter  is  devoted  to  Perforation  of  the  Intestine  from  Without, 
Abscess  in  the  Abdominal  Farietes  extending  into  the  Intestine,  and 
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Fsecal  Abscess.     The  cases  described  illostcate  some  of  the  dream- 
stances  tinder  which  snch  intestinal  openings  are  formed. 

We  hare  yet  a  word  to  say  in  the  interest  of  medical  literature. 
We  do  not  expect  a  medical  writer  to  wield  the  pen  of  a  Macaulay  in 
detailing  the  history-  of  disease,  but  we  do  require  accnracy  of  ex- 
pression, and  some  adherence  to  grammatical  rules.  When  sentences 
such  as  those  we  are  about  to  quote  abound,  as  they  do  in  the  Yolume 
before  us,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  point  them  out,  and  to  warn  the 
author  against  their  repetition. 

*'  These  remedies  are  yariously  combined  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  some- 
times modifying  €t$ck  oiher  in  their  action,  or  increasmg  their  efficiency,  or 
enabling  the  macous  membrane  so  to  tolerate  iktm^  that  they  become  absorbed 
and  act  with  benefit"  (jf>.  8.) 

''  The  roles  of  diet,  the  aomiiustratioa  of  proper  and  suitable  food,  U  one  of 
the  most  important  subjects  in  diseases  of  the  intestine."  Q^.  8.) 

"If  a  patient  firmly  Dclieve  that  a  particolar  medicine  or  treatment  will  do 
him  injury,  we  shall  m  all  probability  find  that  the  symptoms  are  described  as 
greatly  exaggerated  thereby,  which  no  persuasion  can  mitigate."  (p.  8.) 

Will  Dr.  Habershon  point  out  the  antecedent  of  '^  which  f 

"  In  some  this  had  been  gradually,  in  others  deglutition  had  suddenly  become 
impossible."  (p.  24.) 

"  In  worms^  there  is  i>a]lor,  irregular  bowels,"  &c.  (p.  181.) 

**  The  iHtestiitee  sometimes  become  much  distended  with  gas,  andatfirti  tight 
resemble  ascites  **  (p.  181.) 

"Or  it  may  be  tnat  the  peristaltic  action  is  rendered  irregular  by  an  irritated 
condition,  from  acrid  and  crude  materials  impelled  into  U"  (p.  S03.) 

Into  what)    Into  the  peristaltic  action? 

"  In  infants  a  fertile  source  of  diarrhcea,  often  passing  into  severe  gastro- 
enteritis, b  administration  of  unsuitable  food,  vhich  is  greatly  increased  by 
exposure  to  cold."  (p.  238.) 

Of  course  it  is  the  administration  of  unsuitable  food  that  exposure 
to  cold  aggravates.  If  these  errors  had  been  occasional  only  we 
should  not  have  noticed  them,  but  we  could  multiply  such  quotations 
afl  these.  Tliey  are  faults  which  seriously  mar  a  useful  book.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  a  second  edition  will  be  some  day  called  for,  and 
then  we  would  recommend  the  author  to  revise  every  page  with  care. 


Review  XII, 

An  BUmenkuy  Ceune  qf  Botam^ :  SirtuiurQi^  Fky9iQlogioal^ 
and  Systematic,  By  Arthur  Henfrey,  F.RS.,  IkS.,  4a,  Ptor. 
feasor  of  Botany,  King's  College,  London,  Examiner  in  Natural 
Scienoe  to  the  Royal  Military  Academy  and  to  the  Society  cC 
Arts.  lUustrated  by  upwards  of  ^0^  Woodoata.— i^«9Mbn>  1857, 
pp.  703. 

What  need  is  there  of  more  botanical  manuals  f  This  is  a  question 
which  must  naturally  suggest  itself  to  our  scientific  friends  and 
medical  brethren  on  first  glancing  at  the  above  title.  An  answer  is 
not  so  readily  offered.     The  mere  fact  that  we  are  well  nigh  inundated 
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with  works  all  professing  to  be  more  or  less  elementary,  does  not 
necessarily  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  The  smaller  treatises  of 
Jussiea,  Balfoar,  Lindley,  and  others,  have  undoubtedly  their  indivi- 
dual merits,  some  of  them  being  admirably  suited  to  the  scientific 
student,  but,  according  to  our  view,  we  have  yet  to  see  produced  such 
an  '  outline*  as  shall,  without  being  too  technical  and  voluminous,  abun- 
dantly satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  medical  student.  Professor 
Henfrey  leads  us  to  assume  that  his  elementary  course  is  designed  to 
meet  such  a  want  when  he  points  to  the  circumstance  that  those 
who  pursue  the  subject  are  for  the  most  part  destined  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  mediod  profession.  How  &x  he  has  succeeded  our 
readers  will,  we  trust,  be  able  to  determine  by  our  present  notice. 
Once  for  all,  let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  that  the  value  of  a  new 
manual  does  not  rest  so  much  upon  the  mere  number  of  individual 
fitcts  compressed  within  a  certain  brief  compass,  as  upon  the  manner 
in  which  a  limited  series  of  essential  particalarB  can  be  most  attrac- 
tively presented  to  the  mind  of  the  young  inquirer.  Mr.  Henfrey 
correctly  states  that — 

"A  compeodioos  manual  of  a  science  makes  peculiar  demands  upon  the 
powers  of  an  author.  Originality  of  matter  has  little  place.  The  exercise  of 
judgment  and  conscientiousness  m  examination  of  original  sources  is  every- 
where demanded;  and  these  are  of  course  most  benefici^y  employed  when  they 
rest  upon  an  extensive  basis  of  practical  experience."  (Preface,  p.  5.) 

It  requires  only  a  superficial  perusal  of  the  "  elementary  course** 
to  perceive  how  scrupulously  caroful  our  author  has  been  to  act  up 
to  his  own  honestly-expressed  sentiments.  So  fiuthful,  indeed,  is  he 
in  respect  of  the  ousting  of  original  matter,  that  we  feel  ourselves 
bound  to  say  he  has  unnecessarily  curtailed  that  part  of  the  subject 
in  which  he  is,  as  an  independent  observer,  pre-eminently  distin- 
guished.  We  allude  to  the  subject  of  fertilization  in  phanerogamia. 
If  there  be  one  department  of  physiological  botany  more  intensely 
interesting  and  edifying  to  the  student  of  medicine  than  another,  it 
ought  to  be  the  subject  of  vegetable  reproduction,  for  here  it  is  that 
we  have  exhibited  that  remarkable  correlation  of  phenomena  which 
at  once  opens  up  to  our  view  the  fundamental  unity  of  the  repro- 
ductive process,  throughout  the  entire  range  of  organic  life.  The 
recent  researches  of  Bimsom  and  Brack  in  regard  to  the  impregnating 
act  in  fishes,  and  of  Meissner  in  reference  to  the  same  function  in. 
Nematoidea,  have  a  significant  bearing  upon  this  interesting  question, 
and  the  analogy  is  still  more  evident  in  the  lowest  phaaes  of  animal 
and  vegetable  existence. 

Taking  as  a  whole  that  section  of  the  volume  (Part  3}  exclusively 
devoted  to  physiology,  we  desire  to  express  our  unfeigned  satis&ction 
at  the  judknous  manner  in  which  it  has  been  treated;  and  we  tho- 
roughly appreciate  the  necessity  of  first  directing  the  student's  atten* 
tion  to  things  which  can  be  dissected  and  seen  with  the  naked  ey% 
before  those  minute  structures  are  entered  upon  which  can  only  be 
demonstrated  with  the  microscope. 
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Mr.  Henfrey  has  oomparativelj  little  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the; 
cell-nacleus  apon  which  Schleiden  and  his  followers  hare  descended  so^ 
vigoronsly.  While  on  the  one  hand,  however,  the  entire  absence  of 
the  nucleus  in  many  of  the  lower  Thallophytes  and  other  higher  strao* 
tures  shows  that  ccdl-growth  and  formation  can  proceed  independently, 
its  uniform  existence  in  the  nascent  condition  of  the  cells  of  by  &x 
the  majority  of  plants  proves,  on  the  other  hand,  its  great  impor« 
tance  in  the  economy  of  vegetation,  whatever  may  be  the  precise 
nature  of  its  function.  We  entirely  concur  in  regarding  the  primordial 
utrich  as  the  absolutely  essential  element  in  cell-formation,  and  as 
vitally  homologous  with  the  animal  substance  of  protozoa.  Albeit  we 
think  Mr.  Hen&ey  has  dismissed  the  consideration  of  the  cytoblast  too 
summarily,  notwithstanding  that  the  difficulty  in  reference  to  its  sig- 
nificance is  thus  fidrly  expressed: 

"The  original  statements  of  Schleiden  reffarding  the  formation  of  new  ceUs 
uj>on  or  around  a  nucleus  were  incorrect ;  the  nucleus  always  lies  under  the 
primordial  utricle,  on  which  depend  the  structural  conditions  of  cell-formatioiL 
and  never  in  contact  with  the  cell  niemhrane.  But  it  is  quite  possible  and 
even  probable  that  the  nucleus  may  have  great  physiological  importance  ia 
cell-development,  and  may  constitute  the  focus,  as  it  were,  of  the  physiological 
forces  of  the  cell"  (p.5O90 

From  the  almost  unqualified  approbation  above  pronounced  on  the 
section  most  important  to  the  student  of  medicine,  our  readers  will 
have  possibly  concluded  that  the  ^  elementary  course'  as  regards  its 
utility,  is  destined  to  supply  the  place  of  other  similar  works  now 
before  the  public.  We  are  im willing  to  disappoint  their  expectation  in 
this  particular,  even  to  a  limited  degree  ;  but  while  we  are  happy  to 
be  able  to  add,  that  the  first  part,  devoted  to  morphology  or  compara* 
tive  anatomy,  is  likewise  treated  in  as  succinct  and  able  a  manner  aa 
the  third  or  physiological  section,  we  are  nevertheless  compelled  to 
regard  the  division  devoted  to  systematic  botany  as  fiurtoo  bulky  and 
complex.  It  extends  over  three  hundred  pages^  and  may,  in  point  of 
fiict,  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  epitome  of  Dr.  Lindley's  '  Vegetable 
Elingdom.*  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  do  not  for  a  moment 
accuse  our  author  of  plagiarism,  merely  because  he  has  chosen  to  treat 
this  part  of  the  course  very  much  after  the  fiishion  pursued  in  the 
above-mentioned  work.  By  no  means.  All  that  we  contend  is,  that 
the  introduction  of  such  a  little  sub-treatise — ^for  so  it  may  be  fidrly 
considered — ^is  uncalled  for.  Any  attempt  to  enunciate  in  the  briefest 
manner  the  characters  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  natural  orders, 
a  very  large  proportion  of  which  cannot  be  of  the  slightest  utility  to 
the  medical  student,  we  regard  as  utterly  futile ;  and  we  undertake  to 
say  that  no  youth,  however  precocious  his  talents,  would  ever  dream 
of  being  able  to  enumerate  merely  the  long  names  of  these  fiunih'es.  To 
set  before  him  such  a  concatenation  of  diagnoses  and  affinities  as  are 
here  exhibited,  is  too  surely  calculated  to  invite  his  unmitigated  dis- 
esteem.  Should  it  not  be  our  endeavour,  we  repeat,  knowing  how 
greatly  he  is  prejudiced  against  botany,  to  render  the  subject  as  fiisci- 
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sating  and  infttractive  as  possible  ?  This  is  only  to  be  accomplished 
by  studying  brevity  in  non-essentiaki,  and  comprdiensiTMiess  in  matters 
of  speeial  importance. 

There  is  a  featore  extremely  common  in  English  compilations  of  the 
present  day,  against  which  we  are  disposed  to  protest  very  stron^y  ; 
namely,  the  employment  of  woodcuts  and  descriptions  without  a  suffi- 
ciently prominent  acknowledgment  of  the  sonrces  from  whence  siidi 
data  are  obtained.  We  care  not  whether  a  book  be  recognised  as  a 
manual,  a  treatise,  or  a  class-book.  In  every  case  it  is  due  to  the 
parties  originating  such  illustrations  or  composition,  that  they  receive 
the  credit  to  wl^h  they  are  legitimately  entitled.  In  the  present 
instance  we  should  have  been  better  satisfied,  if  at  the  dose  of  each 
chapter  an  extended  series  of  references  to  standard  works  and  momoirs 
had  been  appended  ;  an  arrangement  which  would  enable  the  author 
to  leave  out  much  that  is  now  presented  to  the  reader  in  an  incon- 
veniently  condensed  form.  If  asked  to  refer  to  any  scientific  hand* 
book,  ofBoring  as  it  were  a  type  for  all  future  manual-compilers,  we 
have  the  satis&ction  of  naming  Professor  Allen  Thomson's  '  Outlines 
of  Fhjrsiology ;'  and  in  regard  to  botany,  we  cannot  refrain  from  ex-> 
nessing  our  conviction  that  the  first  little  work  brought  out  by  Dr. 
JDslfour,  was  executed  on  a  most  admirable  plan ;  and  were  that 
manual  not  now  rathor  ''  behind-hand,"  we  should  still  consider  it  the 
best  book  to  recommend  to  the  professional  student. 

The  three  chapters  of  Mr.  Henfrey*s  volume  devoted  to  geographical 
and  geological  botany,  are  very  ably  handled,  and  we  are  glad  to  per- 
ceive the  information  there  given,  carefully  referred  to  its  primary 
source  in  all  instances.  Thuef,  for  example,  in  regard  to  the  theory  of 
socoessive  creation  of  species,  ample  justice  is  awarded  to  those  en- 
lightened men,  past  and  present,  who  have  severally  acted  as  pioneers 
in  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  of  scientific  discovery  : — 

"  Edward  Forbes  was  the  first  to  open  this  line  of  inquiry,  in  a  most  acute 
and  ingenious  essay  on  the  '  Origin  of  the  Existing  Flora  of  Britain.'  Dr. 
Hooker  has  pursued  the  same  line  of  reasoning  m  hb  inquiries  into  the 
'  Botanical  Geograjihy  of  the  Soutberu  Hemisphere.'  The  value  of  tliis  most 
legitimate  path  of  inquiry  has  not  yet  been  fully  appreciated  by  botanists,  who 
have  not  clearly  perceived  that  the  hypotheses  rest  not  merely  upon  botanico- 
geographical  facts,  but  upon  ascertamed  data  of  geology,  palaeontology,  and 
zootogy.*  (p.  628.) 

We  have  thus  briefly,  frankly,  and  as  we  trust  inoffensively,  set  forth 
our  candid  opinion  of  the  several  sections  of  Professor  Henfrey's 
volimie.  His  writing  is  throughout  characterized  by  easiness  of  style 
and  clearness  of  expression.  Although  we  have  taken  exception  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  author  has  treated  one  department  of  the 
science,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  the  '  Elementary  Course* 
bears  evidence  of  being  the  production  of  a  thorough  master  of  the 
subject. 
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Abt.  I. — 1 .  On  Mineral  Waien :  Mir  Physieal  and  Medicinal  Pro- 
perties; wUh  Descriptione  of  the  different  Mineral  Waters  qf  Great 
Britain  and  ^  CmiHneni,  amd  Directions  for  their  AdmimstrcUian, 
By  Robert  Mobtiher  Glotbb,  M.D.,  F.R.S.E.y  Member  of  the 
Rojal  CoUege  of  Physicians  of  London;  late  First-class  Civil 
Surgeon  in  the  Military  Hospitals  in  the  £k»t ;  one  of  the  Metro- 
poHtan  Inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Health  in  the  Cholera  of  1854, 
&o,  kc, — London,  1857.    pp.  375. 

2.  A  Three  Weeks^  Scamper  tJtrough  the  Spaa  ofGermaiay  and  Bdgium; 
with  an  Appendix  on  Hie  Natural  Uses  qf  Mineral  Waters,  Bj 
Erasmus  Wilson,  F.R.S.— r-^^widon,  1858.    pp.  S68. 

It  becomes  more  and  more  necessary  for  British  physicians  to  fami- 
liarize ^mselves  with  the  characteristics  of  foreign  watering-places 
and  climates.  Omr  coantrymen  and  conntrywomen  will  go  abroad  in 
search  of  health,  whether  their  &mi]y  doctor  recommends  it  or  not ; 
and  as  these  migrations  cannot  be  prevented,  it  is  best  that  even 
those  who  are  sceptical  with  regard  to  the  curative  powers  of  mineral 
waters  shonld  be  acquainted  with  their  assumed  properties,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  an  erroneous  application.  But  when  we 
calculate  the  laige  quantities  of  solids  and  liquids  that  are  imbibed 
during  a  course  of  the  majority  of  foreign  waters;  when  we  consider 
the  influence  necessarily  exerted  upon  the  economy  by  the  daily  sub- 
mersion  of  the  body  in  warm  or  cold  water  more  or  less  impregnated 
with  alkaline  or  saline  substances,  it  would  appear  impossible  to 
remain  sceptical  as  to  the  influence^  for  good  or  for  evil,  that  miners^ 
waters  may  exert  in  diseased  conditions. 

It  is  the  more  imperative  upon  us  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  these 
influences  when  we  see  the  routine  system  commonly  followed  and 
insisted  upon  by  the  physicians  of  the  Spas.  We  send  a  patient 
whose  mucous  membranes  are  all  in  a  state  of  chronic  inflammation  to 
an  alkaline  spring,  feding  assured  that  its  sedative  and  alterative 
influence  is  indicated  in  his  case.  A  certain  number  of  tumblers  of 
the  water  taken  by  mouth,  a  definite  series  of  baths,  are  prescribed ; 
the  patient  improves  visibly  in  health,  gets  stronger  and  more  vigorous 
in  body  and  mind  as  the  diseased  condition  is  washed  out  of  him;  but 
by  the  third  or  fourth  week  the  body  is  saturated,  and  what  were 
tonic  influencesy  because  curative,  now  prove  reducing  agents,  and  the 
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patient  goes  down-hill.  Tt  is  suggested  that  an  arrest  of  treatment 
would  be  proper.  ''  No,"  says  the  bath  doctor,  "  you  have  not  taken 
the  prescribe  number  of  baths;  you  have  yet  to  drink  a  hundred 
tumblers  before  the  crisis  will  take  place.**  The  patient  obeys ;  the 
good  that  was  done  is  destroyed ;  and  he  often  leavea  the  place  in 
worse  health  than  he  had  on  going  to  it  We  do  not  assert  that  such 
is  always  the  case;  but  it  is  right  that  we  should  have  some  guarantee 
against  our  patients  becoming  the  victims  of  routine  treatment,  and 
we  cannot  secure  that  result  better  than  by  making  ourselres  well 
acquainted  with  the  physical  properties,  and  phyaological  and  thera- 
peutic influences,  exerted  by  the  different  waters  of  this  and  other 
countries,  so  that  we  m^y  lay  down  some  general  ruleib  for  the  guidance 
of  our  patients  before  they  leave  home. 

The  book  which  stands  first  on  our  list  is  one  to  which  we  may 
safely  turn  for  information.  Written  in  an  agreeable  style,  the  author 
passes  successively  in  review  the  mineral  waters  of  England  and  the 
Continent,  concluding  with  an  examination  of  the  general  therapeutic 
indications  that  may  guide  us  in  the  selection  of  the  baths  suitable  for 
individual  maladies.  The  author  derives  his  knowledge  of  the  places 
he  speaks  o^  partly  from  personal  examination — a  task  for  which  his 
abilities  as  a  chemist  peculiarly  suited  him — ^partly  it  is  baaed  upon 
the  authority  of  well-known  recent  and  older  writera  Throughout 
we  are  impressed  with  the  good  sense  of  the  practical  physician,  who 
is  guided  by  correct  pathological  and  therapeutic  principles,  so  that  we 
refer  the  sceptic  to  the  book  for  reasonable  grounds  why  he  should 
alter  his  views,  while  we  direct  the  believer  in  mineral  waters  to  it  for 
a  sound  exposition  of  what  is  known  on  the  subject  at  the  present 
day. 

The  character  of  the  second  work  at  the  head  of  this  article  is 
essentially  what  its  title  implies.  Mr.  Wilson  is  an  illustration  of  the 
proverb,  that  he  who  runs  may  read,  while  the  book  before  us  proves 
that  the  runner  may  write  as  well* 

The  description  of  a  scamper,  to  be  true  and  life-like,  should  be  in 
rather  a  '<  fiist'*  style;  and  accoixiingly,  though  Mr.  Wilson  gives  us 
much  solid  information  on  the  contents  and  qualities  of  the  various 
springs  which  he  has  visited,  and  of  several  which  he  has  only  read 
about,  he  carries  his  reader  along  with  him,  and  shows  him  how  a 
three  weeks*  holiday  may  be  most  profitably  and  agreeably  employed. 

The  geological  knowledge  of  the  author  enables  him  throughout  his 
descriptions  to  give  a  running  commentary  on  the  influences  to  which 
the  formation  of  the  country  through  which  he  passed,  and  the  origin 
of  the  various  mineral  waters,  are  due.  This  and  the  racy  and  good- 
humoured  character  of  the  pencillings  will  doubtless  make  the  book  a 
frequent  companion  of  our  countrymen  who  are  about  to  quit  the  fogs 
of  London  for  the  brighter  atmosphere  of  Rhineland.  An  instance  or 
two  will  best  convey  a  definite  impression  of  Mr.  Wilaon*s  mode  of 
handling  his  subject : 

"  One  of  the  eccentricities  of  hotel  life  on  the  Continent,  and,  foY  anglit  I 
know,  it  may  be  the  ssme  in  Great  Britain,  is  that  of  naming  the  guests 
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according  to  the  number  of  their  apartment ;  thus,  at  Wiesbaden,  I  was  numero 
ein  uitd  neunzig ;  at  another  place  I  was  numero  drei;  and  in  a  third,  numera 
vier  und  zwanzig.  This  is  all  very  well  if  jou  remain  for  a  certain  time  in  one 
place ;  bat  if  you  move  about  rapidly,  as  was  my  case,  it  is  sometimes  puzzling 
to  answer  the  waiter's  question  of  wlio  you  arc — in  other  words,  what  is  your 
number.  It  was  mr  custom,  as  I  hope  it  may  be  that  of  my  reader,  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  ludf-oottle  of  wine  with  my  dinuer ;  and  early  in  my  continental' 
career  I  had  given  the  usual  order  to  the  waiter.  '  A  half-bottle  of  wine  for 
numero  drei*  (pronounced  dry),  said  h&  to  the  butler  as  he  passed  the  order. 
Numero  dty,  thought  I  to  myself,  these  fellows  must  be  cutting  a  joke  at  my 
expense ;  1  ought  to  have  oidered  a  bottle  instead  of  a  half-bottle,  for  half  a 
bottle  for  a  numero  dry  seems  a  very  insufficient  quantity ;  but  my  sobriety 
was  happily  preserved  by  the  sudden  remembrance  that  numero  drei  was  for 
the  moment  my  nam  d*appartement,  if  not  my  nom  de guerre'* 

The  following  is  a  hint  for  the  psychologist.  The  scamper  has  for 
the  nonce  subsided  into  a  quiet  walk  np  and  down  the  parade  at 
Wiesbaden,  and  the  doctor  scans  the  different  votaries  of  Hygeia  : 

"  Here  is  a  specimen  of  liver  in  a  fix ;  there  is  a  stomach  in  hysterics ;  ah ! 
case  of  pulmonaiy  congestion,  no  doubt ;  an»mia !  why,  what  does  she  do 
here  ?  Here  is  our  friend  chronic  rheumatism ;  that  is,  no  doubt,  neuralgia ; 
and  here  our  enemy,  the  gout.  I  walked  up  to  the  counter,  whence  the  young 
ladies  behind  the  bar  distributed  their  aqueous  riches,  and  politely  askea  for  a 
gUss.  Ah !  not  rery  dear,  but  smoking ;  saltish,  yes ;  very  like  beef-broth, 
yes ; — ^that's  the  stim.  I  must  admit  that  if  the  question,  agreeable  or  dis- 
agreeable, were  put  to  mc  upon  mine  honour,  I  should  say  agreeable.  How 
curious  is  the  instinct  of  warm  and  cold  in  drinks ;  there  are  some  hardly 
endurable  cold,  which  are  not  unpleasant  warm,  and  salt  fluids  are  of  this  kino. 
A  lady  near  me  was  making  a  great  variety  of  wiy  faces  at  her  dose,  which  her 
husband  was  persuadine  ner  to  swallow.  '  But  it  is  really  not  unpleasant,' 
said  I,  'it  is  very  like  oouillon,'  sipping  it  again.  She  looked  at  me  with  a 
little  amazement,  and  then,  as  if  to  illustrate  that  argument  is  better  than 
force,  she  drank  it  all  off,  as  though  the  thought  of  it  not  being  disagreeable, 
had  never  occurred  to  her  before." 


Abt.  II. — A  Sketch  of  the  Prindplea  and  Practice  'of  Svhcutaneous 
Surgery,  Being  the  Oration  delivered  before  the  Medical  Society 
of  London  at  their  Eighty-fourth  Anuiyersary,  March  9tb,  1 857. 
By  William  AdamS;  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Hoyal  Orthopsedic 
Hospital,  Lecturer  on  Surgery  at  the  Orosrenor-place  School  of 
Medicine,  ko.  Published  at  the  request  of  the  Society. — London^ 
1857.     pp.  67. 

It  is  commonly  but  a  poor  compliment  to  the  author  of  an  annual 
oration  to  add  to  the  vote  of  thanks,  to  which  he  is  generally  most 
justly  entitled,  the  unanimous  request  that  he  will  publish  his  address. 
If  he  rashly  consents,  the  only  satisfaction  that  commonly  residts  ii^ 
that  involved  in  the  expenditure  of  from  five  to  ten  pounds;  the  five 
hundred  copies  that  were  struck  off,  are  circulated  at  the  additional 
cost  of  80  many  postage  labels,  and  they  are  then  consigned  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  cook  and  the  housemaid.  Such,  poor  oxators,  is 
indeed  the  too  common  fate  of  your  productions.  We  do  not,  how- 
ever, anticipate  that  this  will  be  the  treatment  of  the  thin  volume  of 
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which  we  give  the  title  above;  it  appeen  to  na  not  so  much  a  oompH- 
meat  to  Mr.  Adaiii%  as  an  act  of  justice  to  the  profession,  that  this 
excellent  sketch  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  sabcataoeous  sorgezy 
shonld  receive  a  wide  circulation. 

With  this  praise  we  must  couple  a  demurrer  to  the  introductocy 
observations  of  the  author.  Whether  or  not  John  Hunter  was  lAe 
^st  to  point  out  the  prejudicial  influence  exerted  upon  a  wounded 
surface  by  the  atmosphere,  he  certainly  does  not  deserve  the  merit  of 
being  the  inventor  of  subcutaneous  suigery.  It  might  as  well  be 
said  tbat  because  Cadmus  introduced  the  use  of  letters  into  Greece,  he 
had  a  part  in  the  Antigone.  As  little  can  we  agree  to  the  decision  of 
Mr.  Adams  that  the  priority  of  establishing  the  principle  of  sub- 
'  cutaneous  surgery  belongs  to  M.  Guerin.  Delpech  might  perhaps  put 
in  a  claim,  but  to  Stromeyer  undoubtedly  belongs  the  honour  of  beong 
the  honAJide  author  of  subcutaneous  tenotomy.* 

Mr.  Adams  passes  in  review  the  various  operations  which  may  be 
perfofuied  subeutaneously,  and  classifies  them  in  a  logical  and  judicious 
manner;  under  the  first  head  he  oonsiders  operations  done  with  the  sole 
object  of  avoiding  inflammation  and  its  consequences,  which  would  neces- 
sarily ensue  if  they  were  performed  by  open  wounds;  under  the  second, 
those  in  which,  in  addition  to  the  intention  just  adverted  to,  the 
surgeon  desires  to  obtain  a  new  connective  tissue  between  the  divided 
parts;  the  third  dass  comprises  those  operations  performed  with  the 
view  of  avoiding  excessive  inflammation,  where  the  inflammation 
cannot  altogether  be  avoided ;  the  fourth  class  includes  the  operations 
performed  with  the  view  to  producing  a  little,  but  avoiding  excessive, 
inflammatory  action;  and  the  fifth  class  of  subcutaneous  operations 
has  the  object  of  arresting  the  inflammatory  process,  or  of  averting 
some  of  its  troublesome  or  un&vourable  consequencea  The  illustrative 
instances  of  each  of  these  classes  are  well  chosen.  The  appendix 
contains  some  interesting  experiments  performed  'conjointly  by  Mr. 
Adams  and  Dr.  Snow,  on  the  comparative  influence  of  various  gases 
upon  the  abraded  surfiace ;  together  with  other  matter  bearing  upon 
the  very  interesting  topics  discussed  in  the  body  of  the  work. 


Abt.  hi. — Lifty  tie  Noiurt^  Varieties,  and  Phenomena.  "By  Leo  H. 
Grindon,  Lecturer  on  Botany  at  the  Boyal  School  of  Medicine, 
Manchester.  Second  Edition,  improved  and  considerably  enlarged. 
London,  1857.    pp.  405. 

To  revel  in  the  spiritual  interpretations  of  material  objects  and  to 
dwell  upon  the  analogies  which  the  poetic  mind  can  trace  between  the 
physical  and  the  immaterial  world,  is  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries 

«  stromeyer,  in  his  BeitrUge  znr  Operativen  Orthopijldik  (Hannover,  1888),  distinctly 
elalnu  this  hononr,  at  a  time  when  Gaerin  was  not  heard  of,  in  the  following  words : — 
**  Es  iat  mir  deshalb  die  £hre  sugefldien  diese  Heilmethode  [Tis.,  sabcntaneoos  tenotomy] 
in  die  Chiraigle  der  gebildeten  Kationen  einnfttliren."  Stromeyer's  first  essay  on  tlie 
snl^ect  appeared  five  years  earlier,  in  Bust's  Magazin,  Band  xxziz.,  p.  190, 1888,  and  is 
reprinted  la  the  Beitittge. 
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roaorved  for  the  refined  and  educated  mind  in  the  intervals  of  daily 
labour.  So(^  a  banquet  is  spread  for  us  by  the  author  of  the  book 
before  us.  It  has  to  us  been  truly  a  "  physician's  holiday**  to  peruse 
it;  and  though  we  have  in  the  fuller  criticisai  which  we  devoted  to 
the  work  a  year  ago,  expressed  some  dissent  from  the  author's  argu- 
ments and  reasonings,  we  cannot  but  urge  upon  all  who  are  not  afraid 
to  submit  themselves  to  the  fascinations  of  the  talented  author,  to 
follow  our  example,  and  grant  some  hoiurs  from  the  sterner  demands 
of  reality  to  the  dream-like  enchantment  of  his  "  winged  words.** 

The  second  edition,  which  we  now  specially  introduce  to  our  readers, 
embodies  the  notes,  which  in  the  former  one  were  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  book,  and  contains  other  additions  which  enhBmce  its  value. 


Art.  IV, — Fiske  Fv/nd  Prize  Essays, — The  Effects  o/Climaie  an  Tuber- 
eulous  Disease.  By  Edwin  Lee,  F.R.G.S.  Lond.  Being  the  Dis- 
sertation to  which  the  Eiske  Fund  Prize  was  awarded,  June  6th, 
IS55,* — Tfie  Influence  of  Pregnancy  an  the  Development  o/Tuherelet, 
By  Edwasd  Wabrsn,  M.D.,  of  Edenton,  K.C.  Being  the  Dis- 
sertation to  which  the  Fiske  Fund  Prize  was  awarded,  June  4th, 
1866.— Philadelphia,  1867.    pp.  73.     pp.  42. 

These  essays  have  already  appeared  in  the  '  American  Journal  for 
Medical  Bciences,*t  but  are  republished  by  the  trustees  of  the  Fiske 
Fund .  Prize  in  a  separate  form,  because,  as  the  preface  informs  us, 
they  are  "connected  by  the  topics  discussed,  and  present  a  large 
amount  of  information  on  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  difficult 
subjects  of  medical  science." 

Had  the  trustees  limited  themselves  to  the  publication  of  Mr.  Lee's 
essay,  we  should  be  disposed  to  accord  entirely  with  the  propriety  of 
the  act ;  but  we  cannot  but  think  that  they  would  have  consulted 
their  own  dignity  and  the  interests  of  medical  science  by  allowing  the 
essay  of  Dr.  Warren  to  remain  unpublished ;  and,  if  our  view  of  its 
merits  be  correct,  d  fortiori,  not  to  have  awarded  to  it  the  prize. 

Mr.  Lee  judiciously  examines  into  the  evidence  connected  with  the 
•question  of  the  influence  of  climate  upon  the  treatment  of  pulmonary 
tubercle,  and  in  doing  so  brings  to  bear  a  large  amount  of  practical 
knowledge,  which  he  has  acquired  on  the  subject,  by  extensive  travel 
imd  personal  inquiry.  The  basis  upon  which  his  conclusions  rest  is 
mainly  contained  in  the  following  just  statement : 

*'  Statistical  documents,  as  well  as  the  investigations  of  impartial  observers, 
have  shown  that  pulmonary  consumption  occurs  much  more  frequently  than 
elsewhere  in  countries  and  localities  where  a  humid  state  of  the  atmosphere 
predominates,  and  also  that  it  prevails  chiefly  among  those  classes*  ot  the 
population  who  are  most  exposed  to  this  and  other  influences  which  tend  to 
depress  the  vital  powers — particularly  the  activity  of  the  capillary  circuktion 
•^and  consequmtly  to  vitiate  the  blood  by  suppressing  the  cutaneous  transpira- 
iion."t 

*  An  Engliih  editioa  of  Mr.  Lee's  emaf  has  been  recentlj  published  in  London,  with 
oonsiderable  additions. 

t  April  and  July,  1867.  %  EngUsh  Edition,  p.  Ii6. 
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The  author  goes  on  to  ohflerve  that  oonsomptioa  b  ooi 
rare  in  cold  and  dry,  as  well  as  in  wann  and  diy,  dimates^  and  that 

"The  chief  indications  for  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  tnbercolisation  hj 
climate  are — first,  to  remedy  as  far  as  possihle  the  moroid  condition  of  the 
blood,  which  constitutes  the  cadietic  state ;  and  secondly,  to  aUay  the  general 
and  local  excitation  occ^oned  bj  the  organic  lesion."* 

The  selection  of  a  warm  and  dry  climate  daring  the  winter  is  gene- 
rally one  of  the  chief  points  to  be  attended  to,  it  being  desirable  to 
enable  the  patient  to  be  in  the  open  air  as  much  as  possible,  and  by 
exercise  to  promote  that  healthftil  cutaneous  transpiration  and  dimi- 
nation  of  waste  material  which  is  the  best  preservation  against  the  in- 
cursions of  tubercle.     It  is  important  to  remember  that 

"A  prolonged  residence  in  any  place  where  the  temperature  is  veiy  eqnaUe 
and  the  atmosphere  calm,  is  not  aayantaffeous  to  most  patients  when  the  chief 
object  is  to  procure  the  restoration  of  tne  blood  to  its  normal  state.  On  the 
contrarr,  a  moderate  agitation  of  the  atmosphere  is  faTourable  to  them  by 
increasm^  the  insensible  perspiration,  and  by  making  them,  so  to  speak,  breathe 
by  the  skm  as  well  as  by  the  lung8."t 

The  choice  of  the  climate  in  the  individual  case  must  depend  upon 
the  peculiar  habit  of  the  patient.  Where  the  circulation  and  the 
whole  type  of  the  disease  are  languid,  we  should  select  a  stimulating 
and  bracing  locality ;  where,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  to  deal  with  an 
excitable  individual  of  the  florid  or  sanguineous  class,  a  sedative 
climate  should  be  chosen.  Mr.  Lee*s  conclusions  with  regard  to  the 
individual  Ictcalities  abroad  most  commonly  resorted  to  by  invalids^ 
are  contained  in  the  following  paragraph : 

"  Among  the  foreign  climates  most  in  repute  for  their  efficacy  in  retarding 
the  progress  of  pulmonary  consumption,  there  exists  a  considerable  variety, 
with  respect  to  equability  of  temperature,  the  state  of  dryness  or  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  degree  of  warmth,  &c.  The  climates  of  XJp^r  li^ypt 
and  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Spain,  are  the  most  remarkable  for  their  warmth 
and  equability  in  winter,  as  well  as  for  the  dryness  of  their  atmosphere.  To 
these  climates,  Hy^res,  Nice,  Menton,  Malta,  and  Naples  approximate  nearest 
as  regards  dryness,  though  differing  materially  in  other  respects.  The  West 
India  IsLmds  and  Cuba  may  be  mentioned  as  a  type  of  hot  and  moist  climate. 
Among  the  intermediate  climates,  characterized  by  variable  degrees. of  warmth, 
equability,  and  humidity,  arc  Madeira,  Algiers,  Pisa,  Pau,  Kome.  The  two 
latter  have  a  sedative  action,  often  depressing  the  vital  powers  of  persons  in 
health,  as  well  as  of  many  invalids."^ 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  English  Edition,  Mr.  Lee  successfully 
combats  the  doctrine  promulgated  by  M.  Bochard,  that  sea  air  and 
sea  voyages  are  productive  or  promotive  of  pulmonary  phthisis.  For 
the  detaUs  of  his  arguments  and  facts,  however,  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  book  itself,  which  they  will  not  fail  to  peruse  with 
interest  and  instruction. 

We  much  regret  that  we  cannot  pronounce  as  £sivourably  upon  the 
result  of  Dr.  Warren*s  labours.  They  show  considerable  literaiy 
research,  but  the  loose  manner  in  which  quotations  are  brought 
together,  the  frequently  illogical  character  of  the  inferences  which  are 

•  English  •dlttOD,p.  116.  t  Ibid.,  p.  117.  %  Ibid.,  p.  120. 
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drawn,  and  the  want  of  all  original  observation  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  fully  justify  our  rerdict.  A  few  samples  of  the  author  s  mode 
of  handling  the  subject  will  suffice  to  convince  our  readers  that  our 
strictures  are  well  grounded.  After  adverting  to  the  experiments  of 
Bernard  and  others,  on  the  functions  of  the  pancreatic  fluid,  showing 
the  digestion  of  fittty  matters  to  be  the  peculiar  office  of  the  pancreas, 
without  further  pre&ce  we  are  told : 

"  In  tubercular  cachexia^  this  digestion  of  fatty  matter  is  prevented,  and 
hence  the  demand  upon  the  tissues  for  the  oleaginous  materials  deposited  in 
them,  and  the  general  emaciation  which  immediately  results  to  the  patient." 

Again,  having  settled  that  authorities,  firom  Hippocrates  downwards, 
all,  with  two  exceptions,  pronounce  consumption  to  be  hereditary,  he 
remarks:  "The  very  fact  that  phthisis  is  a  hereditary  affection,  is 
frimd  facie  evidence  that  its  origin  can  be  traced  to  the  nerves." 
Apart  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  conclusion  itself,  there  is  to  us  a 
difficulty  in  reconciling  the  nervous  with  the  pancreatic  origin  of 
phthisis,  so  strongly  urged  just  before. 

Again,  in  speaking  of  the  use  of  tonics  in  the  treatment  of  phthisis, 
we  are  told  that 

"  They  stimulate  gently,  but  effectually,  the  nervous  centres,  so  that  an 
increased  amount  of  nervons  force  is  generated  and  transmitted  to  varioas 
organs,  and  in  that  manner  conduce  to  the  health  and  harmony  of  the  whole 
system.  This  explanation  of  the  action  of  these  remedies  is  universally 
admitted,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  inquire  farther  into  its  truth." 

There  is  not  a  page  in  the  treatise  which  does  not  contain  some 
inconsistency,  but  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  one  more  extract,  which, 
equally  with  the  rest,  serves  to  confirm  our  opinion,  while  it  contains 
the  pith  of  the  whole  matter. .  After  remarking  that  the  relative 
mortality  of  the  two  sexes  from  phthisis  is  not  finally  determined,  and 
that  the  conclusions  of  Louis  and  Laennec  as  to  the  greater  liability 
of  females  than  males  may  be  doubted,  Mr.  Warren  states  that 

"  In  many  thousands  of  instances,  at  least,  a  great  protecting  principle  has 
manifested  it^f  in  connexion  with  the  female  system,  and  it  is  evident  that 
without  some  snch  conservative  influence,  the  number  of  women  who  die  of 
consumption  would  far  exceed  that  of  men,  for  the  reason  that  their  physical 
conformation,  mental  qualities,  moral  character,  and  natural  habits  render 
them  particularlv  susceptible  to  the  action  of  those  causes  whereby  phthisis  is 
produced.  That  this  immunity  and  protection  are  due  to  the  effects  of  utero- 
gestation  is  evident  from  the  following  considerations : — ^1.  Pregnancy,  as  shown 
before,  produces  a  condition  of  antagonism  in  the  economy.  2.  Pregnancy  is 
a  vital  process,  a  high  physiological  ^,  and  hence  its  existence  is  incompatible 
with  the  progress  ana  perfection  of  a  purely  morbid  effort.  3.  Pregnancy 
diverts  the  forces  and  flmds^00#  the  lungs  and  to  the  uterus.  4.  Pregnancy 
is,  regarded  by  a  larse  majority  of  medical  men  as  antagonistic  to  the  march  of 
consumption.  5.  rregnancy  depends  upon  the  existence  of  certain  suscepti- 
bilities which  are  inherent  in  the  female  system,  and  hence  it  is  more  universal 
in  its  o])eration  than  any  other  imaginable  cause.  6.  Pregnancy,  coition,  &c., 
are  particularly  desired  by  women  affected  with  phthisis,  which  constitutes  a 
pointing  of  nature*  towards  a  remedy  for  the  evils  by  which  the  system  has 
been  invaded." 

•  The  italics  are  the  author's. 

42-xxi.  '12 
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We  must  ai^logize  to  our  readsre  for  prefle&tii^  tliem  even  with  «o 
onall  a  Rpedmeu  of  the  author^B  mode  of  atguing  -qpoii  physiolc^gical 
tmd  pathological  ^Msts;  hut  as  Dr.  Waoea's  eoMy  haa  secured  the 
spproival  of  the  Bhode  Ishmd  Medicsl  Soeie^y  it  is  iuyested  with  an 
importaiice  which  we  should  otherwise  not  hare  attributed  to  it.  The 
last  quotation  sufficientlj  indicates  the  mode  in  which  the  author 
handles  his  subject,  and  the  general  drift  of  his  axguniesit.  But  we 
can  only  say  ^at  if  such  reasoning,  such  a  confusion  of  aU  logical 
prinoiplefl,  is  to  pass  current  in  medical  literature,  it  is  no  wonder, 
indeed,  that  the  lay  public  support  the  various  pathies  which  we  are 
always  complaining  of  as  the  sharp  thorns  in  «ur  side.  Our  remarks 
are  dii-ectect  rather  to  the  gentlemen  whose  decision  "has  given  a 
fictitious  rank  to  the  essay,  than  to  the  author  himsell^  whose  intentions 
are  evidently  good. 

Akf.  Y.  —  On  CmMgh,  its  Causes,  VarieHes,  and  Treatment.  WM 
some  Practical  Remarks  on  the  Use  of  ifte  Stethoscope  as  an  Aid  to 
Diagnosis.  By  Bobsrt  Htthtxr  Skxfle,  Memb^  of  the  Boyal 
College  of  Physicians  of  London,  Physician  to  the  Northern  Dis- 
pensaiy,  Assistant  Medical  Examiner  to  the  Btandard  Idfe 
Assurance  Society,  Member  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  of  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries  of  London,  Member  of  the  Medical  and 
Pathological  Societies  of  London. — London,  1808.     pp.  174. 

The  various  forms  of  cough,  their  pathology,  and  the  therapeutic  pro- 
peedings  indicated  in  each,  are  concisely  and  lucidly  discussed  in  the 
little  book  of  which  the  above  is  the  title.  It  bears  an  essentially 
piactical  character;  the  author*s  views  are  in  accordance  wjth  the 
prevalent  doctrines  of  the  day,  while  his  suggestions  as  to  the  treat- 
ment to  be  pursued  in  the  individual  cases  are  manifestly  derived  from 
the  results  of  careful  personal  observation. 


Abt.  YI. — A  Popular  Treatise  on  (he  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Dis* 
eases.  By  Samuel  Ferwick,  M.D.,  LeotniBr  on  Pathological 
Anatomy  at  the  Newcastle  College  of  Medicine.  Yol.  L  Diseases 
of  the  Throat  and  Lungs, — London,  1857.     pp.  220. 

It  is  only  by  long  experience,  combined  with  sagacity,  and  matured 
by  reflection,  that  the  true  nature  of  disease  can  be  appreciated,  and 
appropriate  remedies  jprescribed;  while  the  foxmdations  on  which 
medicine  is  based — as  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistty,  and  I%armar 
cology — ^might  themselves  occupy  a  lifetime  for  their  due  and  complete 
study.  Hence  we  always  regard  with  distrust^  if  not  with  disappro- 
bation, the  attempts  which  ^m  time  to  time  have  been  made  to 
bring  the  study  of  medicine  down  to  the  meanest  capacity  by  short 
and  familiar  expositions  of  symptoms,  maladies,  and  remedies;  as  it 
appears  to  us  that  such  books  are  written  rather  to  promote  personal 
objects  on  the  pai't  of  the  authors  than  to  contribute  to.  the  public 
good. 
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Bat  we  miiaii,  in  jnstioe  to  Dr.  Fenwick,  acknowledge  tfaftt  the 
▼(dame  which  he  has  writtem  does  not  belong  to  this  ckas,  and  that, 
an  &r  as  we  can  judge  feoat  the  portion  of  his  task  which  he  has 
nlnaadj  acoomplished^  his  treatise  may  prove  servieeaUe  to  the  com- 
mnnity.  He  has  entirely,  and  we  think  very  prc^)erly,  avoided  any 
allusioa  to  the  special  treatnient  of  disease ;  but  he  has  given  many 
wholesome  directions  to  gnide  the  pablic  in  its  prevention.  Tli^ 
masses  ate  still  too  little  aware  of  the  importance  of  Preventive  Medi- 
cine, and  vnlgar  prejudice  still  eagerly  seeks  for  drags  or  other  reme-  ^ 
4ies  to  arrest  the  progress  of  a  fever  or  an  inflammation,  when  the ' 
knowledge  of  the  sources  of  disease  might  have  obviated  its  appearance 
aUngeiher.  N«aidy  half  of  Dr.  Fenwick's  vdnme  is  occupied  by  the 
subject  of  Consumption  and  Scrofiila;  and  it  will  be  obvious,  after  the 
reisnxks  we  have  just  oflfaied,  that  it  was  no  part  of  the  plan  of  the 
work  to  offiar  any  new  views,  or  to  enter  upon  any  recondite  argu* 
ments  as  to  the  pathology  or  treatment  of  this  veiy  common  and  tdt> 
&tal  form  of  cat^ena.  We  have,  therefore,  no  description,  of  the 
rJwmical  or  mkvoscopaeal  ofaaiaoter  of  tubercle^  we  have  no  dtsoussion 
am  to  the  value  and  meaning  of  the  various  casoaHatory  sounds  ob- 
served during  die  progress  of  the  disease;  and  the  therspeutieal  indi* 
cations  are  not  alluded  to  at  alL  But  the  cansesof  Soroifida  and  Con* 
sumption,  so  fer  as  they  have  yet  been  ascertained,  are  clearly  and 
fully  pointed  out»  and  the  modes  by  which  the  progress  of  the  disease 
may  be  diecked  are  detailed  with  equal  deamess. 

While  thus  giving  commendation  to  its  plan  and  execution,  we 
question  the  propriety  or  the  utility  of  many  of  the  illustrations  whi(^ 
are  introduced  am(mg  the  letter-press.  The  plates  are  ooipM,  without 
acknowledgment,  from  'Wilson's  Anatomy'  and  other  well-known 
worksy  and  are  of  course  unnecessary  for  the  information  cf  the  pro* 
fession,  while  they  ase  insufficient  to  make  anatomists  of  the  general 
public,  for  whom  the  book  is  avowedly  written. 


Art.  YTL—Traii^  Pratique  dee  Maladiee  de  VGEU.  Par  W.  Mao- 
KSirznB,  kc,  <fec.  Qaatridme  fidition.  Traduite  de  TAnglais  et 
augment^e  de  Notes  par  le  Dr.  K  WarlOmont  et  A.  Tes« 
TSUK,  D.M.P.  Tome  premier.— Pari*  et  BruoieUee,  1856  (pp.  862). 
Tome  s6cond,  18£I7  (pp.  dOO). 

PraeiiGai  Treatise  on  Dieeaeee  of  the  Eye.  By  W.  Mackenzie,  4c.  Ac. 
Fourth  Edition.  Translated  ^m  the  English,  and  enlarged  with 
Notes.    By  Dr.  E.  Wablokoitt  and  A.  Testeun^  D.M.P.   2  vols. 

KoT  <mly  have  MM.  Testelin  and  Warlomont  in  the  work  before  us 
produced  a  faithfol  version  of  Dr.  Mackenzie's  treatise,  but  they  have 
enriched  it  with  supplementary  chapters  on  various  subjects  which 
they  considered  to  have  been  too  briefly  treated  by  the  author.  Indeed, 
the  remarks  on  ^  congenital  abnormities"  prefixed  to  each  section  by 
Comaz,  seventy  pages  on  the  "  Ophthalmoscope"  by  Liebreich,  and 
nearly  one  hundred  pages  on  "  Purulent  Ophthalmia"  by  the  translators 
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tliemselTes,  might  fiiirly  have  been  printed  as  bo  many  independent 
works.  MM.  Testelin  and  Warlomont  considered  it  their  first  duty 
to  reproduce  vith  the  utmost  fidelity  the  exact  meaning  of  their  original, 
and  not  until  that  object  had  been  attained  did  they  attend  to  the  graces 
of  style ;  but  no  one  familiar  with  French  can  £ul  to  be  struck  with 
the  general  elegance  which  pervades  the  whole  work,  and  many  passages 
which  in  the  original  English  are  somewhat  involved  and  obscure, 
appear  in  all  that  neatness  and  precision  of  language  which  cha- 
racterizes French  when  really  well  written.  Anxious  to  ensure  all 
possible  correctness,  Dr.  Warlomont  availed  himself  of  the  friendly 
offer  of  Mr.  Dixon  to  read  over  the  proofii.  Each  sheet  of  the  transla- 
tion was  therefore  forwarded  to  London,  and  was  not  printed  off  until 
Mr.  Dixon  had  verified  its  correctness. 

'  The  present  is  not  the  first  French  version  of  Dr.  Mackenzie's 
treatise.  MM.  Laugier  and  Richelot  published  one  several  years  ago ; 
but  they  wholly  omitted  the  bibliographical  references,  and  Dr. 
Mackenzie,  in  the  pre£ftoe  to  his  fourth  edition,  very  justly  complains 
of  this  conduct,  as  unfair  both  to  him  and  to  the  numerous  authors 
whom  he  had  quoted  with  so  much  care  and  labour.  MM.  Testetin 
and  Warlomont  have  not  only  carefully  preserved  all  Dr.  Mackenzie's 
references,  but  have  considerably  added  to  their  number.  The  second 
volume  closes  with  a  copious  index,  and,  in  short,  no  trouble  has  been 
spared  to  make  this  French  translation  the  fullest  and  most  compre- 
hensive work  of  reference  on  ophthalmic  medicine  and  surgery. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  really  arduous  undertaking  of  MM.  Testelin 
and  Warlomont,  extending  to  no  less  than  seventeen  hundred  and 
fifly-two  pages,  without  expressing  our  admiration  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  work  is  "  got  up.**  The  woodcuts  are  far  better  printed 
than  they  were  in  the  English  original,  the  type  is  handsomer,  and  the 
paper  finer.  Such  books  do  honour  to  the  Brussels  press,  and  are  all 
the  more  gratifying  when  we  remember  that  only  a  few  years  ago  the 
Belgian  press  was  a  by-word  throughout  Europe  for  its  shameless 
piracies.  An  international  ti'eaty  has  put  ui  end  to  this  fraudulent 
system,  and  wo  hail  these  handsome  volumes  as  an  example  of  what 
the  legitimate  exercise  of  Belgian  industry  and  taste  can  accomplish. 


Art.  VIII. — Hie  Testimony  of  Nature  to  the  Identity  between  the  Bud 
and  the  Seed,  By  Alexakder  Harvey,  M.D.,  formerly  Lecturer, 
some  time  on  the  Institutes,  and  afterwards  on  the  Practice  of  Medi- 
cine, in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. — London^  1857.  8vo,  pp.70. 

Ik  a  little  work  published  last  year,  entitled  '  Trees  and  their  Nature, 
or  the  Bud  and  its  Attributes,'*  Dr.  Harvey  brought  forward  a 
number  of  ingenious  arguments  in  favour  of  a  theory  now  generally 
received,  that  a  tree  is  not  to  be  considered  a  ''  single  or  individual 
plant,"  but  rather  as  "a  congregation  of  individual  plants  of  the  same 
fipecies."  In  the  present  publication,  he  carries  these  views  still 
further,  and  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  buds,  which  constitute  the 

•  See  British  and  Foreigii  Medico-Chinirgical  Reriew,  yol.  xrii.  p.  448. 

t  Ibid.,  Oct.  1867,  p.  4S6. 
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component  individuals  of  the  composite  tree,  are  identical  with  the 
seeds.  This  leads  him  to  deny  the  recognised  axiom  of  physiology, 
that  for  the  reproduction  of  a  living  being,  the  nnion  of  reproductive 
germs  from  two  distinct  individuals  is  required,  and  he  brings  forward 
the  following  arguments  in  his  support  :-^ 

1.  The  development  of  asexual,  unicellular  plants  and  animals. 

2.  The  "immortality**  of  trees,  which,  he  thinks,  demonstrates,  that 
the  successive  formation  of  buds  is  a  true  reproduction  of  the  species, 
and  not  a  process  of  nutrition ;  all  nutritive  processes  being  of  "  tem- 
porary duration  only." 

3.  The  recent  observations  of  Yon  Siebold,  with  regard  to  the 
honey  bee,t  that  the  drones  are  produced  from  the  queen  mother,  inde- 
pendently of  impregnation. 

Without  wishing  to  attribute  to  the  author  any  defect  in  his  judg- 
ment (which  he  threatens  to  accuse  himself  of,  should  he  not  succeed  in 
convincing  Dr.  Carpenter),  we  do  think  he  has  stretched  his  argument 
a  little  too  far,  and  that  although  he  shows  very  strong  analogiea  to 
exist  between  the  bud  and  seed,  he  has  quite  fisdled  in  establishing 
their  iderUUy,  While  we  admit  that  a  tree  may  with  propriety  be 
regarded  as  a  composite  being,  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the 
processes  or  the  results  of  the  propagation  by  buds  and  by  seeds  are 
identical  Take,  for  example,  an  instance  quoted  by  the  author  himself 
— the  potato.  It  can  be  propagated  both  by  buds  and  by  seeds,  but 
how  different  the  results  of  the  two  processes  1  By  the  latter  process 
the  species  is  propagated,  but  by  the  former,  only  the  peculiarities  of 
the  individucbL  Then,  again,  the  author  is  haixily  warranted  in  dis- 
pensing with  the  necessity  of  two  reproductive  germs  in  the  higher 
orders  of  nature  from  what  takes  place  in  such  beings  as  the  Monads 
and  Protococcus  nivalis,  in  which  all  the  processes  of  nutrition  and 
reproduction  are  reduced  to  a  simple  act  of  cell  growth. 

Neither  does  he  derive  much  support  to  his  views  from  the  bee, 
when  he  finds  it  necessary  for  his  argument  to  transform  the  queen 
into  a  male,  from  whom  the  drones  axe  developed  as  buds  : — "  She  is 
a  female,  however,  in  form  only,  not  in  reality  ;*'  and  "  is  in  &ct  a 
male,  in  a  higher  sense  than  even  the  drone  T  Taking  for  granted  that 
the  queen  bee  can  produce  drones,  independently  of  impregnation,  the 
fact  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  exception  to  the  genenJ  law  that  two 
germs  are  necessary  for  the  reproduction  of  the  species  of  both  animals 
And  vegetables. 

Dr.  Harvey  extends  his  arguments  even  to  the  human  species.  The 
male  he  considers  the  "  real  reproducer"  of  the  species  ;  and  although 
ibr  the  production  of  a  fertile  ovum,  both  a  sperm  cell  and  a  germ 
cell  are  essential,  yet  this  is  only  for  "  special  ends** — ^via.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "  social  inlercowrse^  and  that  the  rearing  of  ofikpring  should 
devolve  on  one  division  of  the  species,  "  in  order  that  the  other  may  more 
freely  accomplish  the  main  object  of  its  existence  !"  We  are  almost 
surprised  that  the  author  has  not  attempted  to  strengthen  his  view  by 
alluding  to  the  origin  of  our  common  mother,  who,  according  to  his  view, 
might  be  regarded  as  liaving  been  an  oi&pring  by  gemmation,  or  a  bud, 
&om  the  side  of  Adam  1 
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Abt.  IX.— 1.  A  Handbook  of  Chemical  JiamfmbUim.  By  C.  Obk- 
viLLB  Williams^  Leetuver  on  Chen]stT]r  im  the  Kozmij  CkiSeg^ 
SwaoBea,  ^—London,  1857.    pp.  580. 

2.  ii   MantuU  ^  (^iiafttol»«e  Awdym§^    Bf  R  Oaxxowat,  F.C.8., 

Profesaor  of  Practical  Cbemuilry  in  the  Mtneam  of  Iriflh  Induatr^. 
—Loadam,  ISM.    Seoond  Edition,    ppi  197. 

3,  An  In^rodudion  to  Frcteiieai  ChemMtry,  indudmg  AnalXyms.     Bj 

John  R  Bowkan,  F.CS.  Edited  hj  0.  L.  Bloxak,  Profl  of 
Practical  Ghemistiy  in  Kingfs  CoUege,  dice. — London^  1858.  Third 
Edition.     ^.  288. 

The  first  guide-book  in  the  above  list  treats  of  chemical  manipnlation — 
a  highly  important  matter.  It  will  nsuallj  be  found  that  a  skilfnl 
chemist  is  an  expert  manipulator.  Accordingly,  it  behoves  every  one* 
who  would  become  an  adept  in  the  science  to  make  himself  familiar 
with  those  ap))}ianoe8  which  are  indispensable  to  chemical  investiga- 
tion. Mr.  Williams's  handbook  is  very  creditable  to  its  author.  It 
is  well-timed,  as  the  only  book  in  our  language  specially  devoted  to 
chemical  manipulation  has  been  for  some  time  out  of  print.  It  will, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  prove  of  utility,  not  to  the  student 
only,  but  to  the  more  matured  chemist.  The  author  is  evidently  well 
veiBed  in  the  subject.  The  directions  which  he  gives  are  clear  and 
explicit,  as  are  also  his  descriptions  of  some  of  the  complex  apparatus 
used  by  modem  chemists  in  their  elaborate  researches,  more  especially 
as  rq^ds  the  measurement  of  high  temperaturee-  and  the  analysis  of 
gases.  Mr.  Williams  has,  moreover,  been  at  pains  to  collect  and  deli- 
neate numerous  ingenious  contrivances  which  have  been  resorted  to  by 
distinguished  professors  of  the  art  He  has  devoted  considerable 
space  to  the  details  of  certain  reactions  employed  in  experimental 
inquiries,  all  valuable  in  their  way.  The  work  is  illustrated  with 
upwards  of  40O  wood  engravings,  which  axe  well  executed,  and  weE 
adapted  to  elucidate  the  meaning  of  the  writer. 

The  author  sets  out  by  describing  in  fiill  the  most  suitable  mode  of 
fitting-up  a  laboratory  of  research;  this  is  followed  by  an  account  of 
the  different  furnaces  and  lamps  which  may  be  employed  with  advan- 
tage. The  next  fifty  pagea  are  devoted  to  blowpipe  apparatus,  baths^ 
heat-measurere^  operations  preparatory  to  weighing,  and  the  bahuioe. 
In  the  ninth  section,  where  the  subject  of  specific  gravity  is  discussed^ 
ample  directions  are  ^ven  for  determining  the  densities  of  solid,  fluids 
and  aeriform  bodies.  Under  the  head  of  '*  Solution,"  p.  112,  the 
author  refers  to  the  uses  of  the  various  fluids  in  the  order  of  the 
frequency  of  application;  "water,  acids,  alcohol,  ether,  alkaline 
solutions,  wood-spirit  or  methylic  alcohol,  benzole,  chloroform,  and 
turpentine;"  giving  a  few  instances  of  the  circumstances  in  which  each 
of  these  liquids  are  applied.  There  are  some  useful  hints  in  reference 
to  precipitation,  depending  on  the  electro-chemical  relations  of  metals : 

"  If  a  solution  of  cadmium  be  placed  in  a  platinum  crucible  with  a  piece  of 
zinc  immersed  in  the  fluid,  the  whole  of  the  former  metal  is  deposited  on  the 
platinuin,  and  after  washing,  which  may  be  performed  without  fear  of  re> 
moving  the  coating,  the  pure  cadmium  may  be  dissolved  in  nitrie  aoid. 
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"  When,  diloride^  or  bmrnuie  of  silver  is  fnaed  in  pontelain  cftpsnles  in 
thB  process  for  estimating  h^^dcoohlorio  or  hydrobromic  aoids,  it  becomes  so 
strouglj^  attacliedy.  that  it  is  generally  unsafe  to  attempt  its  removal  by 
mechamcal  means ;  but  if  a  piece  of  zinc  be  placed  in  the  capsule  ioncKing  the 
fused  mass,  and  a  little  hydrochloric- acid  adaed,  it  may,  a^ter  a  few  minutes; 
be  removed  with  facility,    (p.  130.) 

Filtration  and  vasbing  of  precipitates,  supports  for  apparatus;, 
disintegration,  cracibles,  pressare-tnbe  operations,  evaporation,  distil- 
lation, sublimation,  crystallization,  are  all  folly  discussed.  TJader  the 
head  of  "  Yolumetric  Manipulation,"  the  instruments  of  Gay-Lussac, 
Mohr,.  and  Bink  are  described  Gas  manipulation,  that  connected 
with  organic  analysis,  glass-working,  as  ateo  electrical  and  galvanic 
manipidation,  are  all  duly  brought  under  notice.  Numerous  tables 
are  placed  at  the  end.  of  the  work,  which  enhance  iis  usefiilness. 

Mr.  Galloway's  volume  professes  to  be  a  mere  introduction  to  the 
study  of  analysis,  his  aim*  being  "  to  famish  a  suitable  guide  to  the 
beginner.**  We  have  no  doubt  that  a  diligent  student,  by  following 
out  practically  the  instructions  of  the  author,  will,  become  acquainted 
with  the  chemical  properties  of  the  various  bodies  noticed  in  the  work. 
The  author  conveys  his  information  in  an  intelligible  manner,  and 
here  and  there  introduces  quotations  fix>m  the  writings  of  Chapman, 
Will,  Tresenius,  Fleitmann,  and  other  chemists.  Thus,  at  p.  151,  he 
observes : 

"The  best  method  of  detectin^^  iodine  in, a  solution  js  to  mix  with  the  llauid' 
a  little  starch  paste,  and  acidify  it  with  HCl.  A  solutioa  ef  iiitn7«  of  potasn  i& 
then  to  be  added,  when,  if  mucn  ioc^e  be  present,  a  dark  blue  will  be  instantty 
produced ;  if  a  very  small  quantity  onlr — as,  fyr  instance,  tile  two  or  tiiff«» 
millionth  part — tben  a  few  seoonds  dmm  bsfioro  the  bine  oobnr  makes,  its 
wpearanoe.  Dr.  IX  Bnoo^  who  invsatiteaf  this  mstlfod,  states  that  he  haa-ia 
this  way  detected  the  4^000,0Q0th  part  of  iodina  dissolved  in  water  as  iodide 
of  potassium.  It  is,  he  says,  much  more  delieate  than  the  other  testa  for 
iodides,  as  well  as  being  free  from  the  disadvautages  to  which  they  are  more  or 
less  subject.  If  the  experiment  is  made  in  a  poroelain  basin,  the  faintest  indi- 
cation of  colour  may  be  observed." 

The  work  of  Mr.  Bowman,  now  edited  by  Mr.  BIbxam,  is  similar 
in  character  to  the  preceding,  but  contains  more  matter,  and  is  illus?^ 
trated  with  about  one  hundred  small  wood  engravings.  The  first  part 
is  chiefly  devoted  to  chemical  manipulation ;  the  second,  to  the  action 
of  reagents  on  bases  and  acids ;  the  third,  to  qualitative  analysis  i  the. 
fourth,  about  twenty-nine  pages,,  to  quantitative  analysis ;  the  fifth,  ta. 
reagents.  Some  useful  tables,  and  a  glossary  of  chemi(»l  terms,  ara 
appended.     It  appears  to  be  a  careful  compilation. 


Abt.  X. — Site.  Urcemia  Gonvsiddona  qf  Pregntmq/^  ParturiUan,  ani 
Childbed.  By  Dr.  Cajil  B.  Bkahh,  Professor  of  Midwifery, 
YiflBna.  Translated  &om  the  €rerman^.  with  Notes  by  J.  MATTHBwa 
Duncan,  F.R.C.P.E.,  Lecturer  on.  Midwifery^  <bc. — ExUnlmrgh^ 
1857. 

This  vcdume  i»  the  translatioa of  a  single  chaptec  of  Jiti,  BcaaaVnaw- 
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text-book  of  uddwifeiy.  The  sabject  is  one  of  saoh  deep  and  extensive 
interest  that  a  complete  rhumJi  and  appreciation  of  the  carrent  know- 
ledge regarding  it  was  greatlj  needed  bj  the  scientific  practitioner 
and  the  student. 

Dr.  Brann  sets  out  by  defining  or  isolating  ''unemic**  convulsions 
from  other  forms  of  edampeia  partnrientium — a  very  necessary  oouraey 
for  much  confusion  exists,  in  consequence  of  the  prevalent  habit  of 
looking  upon  all  forms  of  convulsions  in  childbed  as  constituting  a 
nosological  unity. 

After  an  enumeration  of  the  causes  that  may  produce,  or  the  con- 
ditions that  have  been  observed  to  be  associated  with,  oonvulsionsy 
Dr.  Braun  admits  that  the  most  different  causes  may,  during  the 
period  of  pregnancy,  as  well  as  out  of  it,  produce  phenomena  closely 
resembling  those  of  ursBmio  eclampsia;  but  he  thinks  he  is  entitled 
to  maintain  that,  as  a  rule,  eclampsia  vera  puerperalis  is  found  inti- 
mately connected  with  diabetes  albuminosus.  But  this,  it  will  be 
instantly  perceived,  is  merely  tantamount  to  an  arbitrary  exdusion 
from  his  definition  of  true  puerperal  oonvulsions— of  every  kind  of  con- 
vulsion that  is  not  Aifww»ift^fWi  with  urBsmfa.  The  result  of  Dr.  Braun's 
limited  definition  is  a  treatise — a  valuable  one^  it  is  true — but  still  a 
treatise  on  one  form  of  eclampsia  only;  the  rest  being  disregarded, 
however  worthy  some  of  them  undoubtedly  are  of  the  most  critical 
examination. 

After  describing  the  symptomatic  phenomena  of  the  fit,  and 
having  referred  to  the  almost  universal^preseuce  of  oedema.  Dr.  Braun 
observes  that  only  those  oedemata  of  pregnant  women  which  exist  con- 
temporaneously with  albumen,  fibrin  cylinders,  and  fatty  degenerated 
scales  of  Bellmi^s  epithelinm  in  the  urine,  have  a  connexion  with 
uremic  eclampsia,  in  Chapter  II.  the  pathogenesis  of  the  disease  is 
discussed.  The  author  believes  the  cause  of  the  convulsions  to  be  the 
circulation  of  urea  in  the  blood,  which  the  diseased  kidney  will  not 
eliminate.  Braun  adopts  the  conclusion  of  Frerichs,  which  is,  that 
the  convulsions  arise  from  the  transformation  of  the  urea  in  the  blood 
into  carbonate  of  ammonia,  under  the  influence  of  some  peculiar 
ferment  If  this  ferment  be  wanting,  the  mere  presence  of  luea  causes 
no  convulsion. 

In  Chapter  III.  the  connexion  between  eclampsia  and  the  pains  of 
labour  is  considered.  Dr.  Braun  agrees  with  the  general  opinion  that 
the  pains  are  rather  the  consequence  than  the  cause  of  the  convulsions. 
The  influence  of  the  eclampsia  on  the  life  of  the  foetus  is  a  subject 
briefly  summed  up.  The  mortality  of  children  during  the  fits  and 
during  delivery  amounts  to  *45.  During  the  period  immediately  fol- 
lowing delivery,  the  mortality  is  *40  among  those  bom  at  the  full 
time,  and  -64  among  the  premature.  We  find  an  interesting  note  by 
Dr.  Matthews  Duncan  referring  to  a  case  of  a  child  born  of  a  woman 
suffering  from  albuminuria,  which,  when  above  a  year  old,  sufiered  at 
the  same  time  from  laryngismus  and  albuminuria. 

Dr.  Braun  ne^tives  Uie  theory  which  assigns  congestion  of  the 
kidneys  resulting  from  pressure  as  the  sole  cause.     Indeed,  it  is  diffi- 
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colt  to  oonoeive  how  any  unprejudiced  observer  can  hold  this  opinion 
in  the  &ce  of  the  £act-  that  unemia  and  eclampsia  not  unfrequently 
occur  in  the  third  and  fourth  months  of  pregnancy.  The  author 
devotes  an  excellent  chapter  to  the  pathological  anatomy  of  the 
disease.  The  proof  of  the  intimate  connexion  between  eclampsia  and 
ummia  is  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  chapter. 

In  reference  to  treatment,  Dr.  Brann  expresses  himself  decidedly 
adverse  to  depletion.  He  says  that  '' a  general  depletion  of  blood 
in  uremic  eclampsia  had  veiy  seldom  any  valuable  effect  on  symptomsy 
and  generally  produces  irreparable  injury."  We  must,  however,  join 
in  the  opinion  expressed  by  Dr.  Duncan  in  a  note,  that  the  old  treat- 
ment by  bleeding  is  not  so  absurd  as  it  is  now  oft^  called.  Our  own 
experience  is  certainly  favourable  to  bleeding,  not  ad  UbUum,  but  with 
discretion ;  nor  can  we  reproach  ourselves  with  having  inflicted 
"  irreparable  injury"  on  the  patient  by  the  practice,  unless  it  be  an  irre- 
parable injury  to  recover.  Dr.  Braun  concurs  in  the  opinion  that 
speedy  delivery  is  desirable.  Discountenancing  bleeding,  he  advises 
large  doses  of  opium  and  cold  affusion.  It  appears  to  us,  viewing  the 
pathology  of  the  disease  and  of  the  fit,  that  opium  is  <»lculated,  by 
increasing  the  tendency  to  narcotism,  to  aggravate  the  case. 

In  concluding  this  notice,  however,  we  feel  it  a  duty  to  express  a 
very  high  opinion  of  the  literary  merits  of  the  work,  and  to  tender 
our  thfiuaks  to  Dr.  Matthews  Dimcan  for  the  pains  he  has  taken  in 
introducing  it  to  the  English  reader. 

Art.  XL — Summary  ofNeio  PuUiccUiotis. 

Among  the  large  number  of  more  or  less  important  works  issued 
during  the  past  quarter,  to  which  we  shall  take  a  future  occasion  to 
advert  more  particularly,  Dr.  Kichardson's  Prize  Essay  'On  the 
Coagulation  of  the  Blood'  claims  the  first  mention;  physiology  is 
further  represented  by  a  Catechism  of  the  science,  of  which  Mr.  Wharton 
Jones  is  the  author,  and  by  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Brown-S^uard's 
*  Journal  de  la  Physiologic  de  I'Homme  et  des  Animaux.*  Surgery 
brings  us  an  important  illustrated  work  by  Mr.  Madise  '  On  Disloca- 
tions and  Fractures;'  a  volume  by  Mr.  Holthouse  'On  Squinting,'  in 
which  the  subcutaneous  method  of  operation  is  specially  advocated ; 
and  an  account  of  Portuguese  ophthalmology  by  Dr.  Marques.  The 
pathology  of  the  articular  cartilages  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Bryant,  while 
that  of  gleet  finds  an  expositor  in  Dr.  Dick.  Two  large  illustrated 
works  on  midwifery  have  reached  us  from  the  United  States — 
the  one  a  translation  by  Dr.  Bullock  of  M.  Cazeaux'  theoretical  and 
practical  treatise  on  the  subject;  the  other,  an  original  work  '  On  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstetrics,  by  Dr.  Henry  Miller.  Dr. 
Waller  presents  us  with  a  fourth  edition  of  his  'Elements  of  Practical 
Midwifery;'  a  re-publication  of  Dr.  Barnes's  well-known  lectures  'On 
the  Physiology  and  Treatment  of  Placenta  Pnevia,'  which  originally 
appeared  in  the  '  Lancet,'  belongs  to  the  same  category,  as  well  as  Dr. 
Lee's  treatise  '  On  the  Employment  of  the  Speculum.' 
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The  most  nunenras  aocenions  to  ptofiwipnttl  liiewfeim  banr*  beta 
in  the  departmcttt  of  MecRcine,  eouu  wtrictiof;  thovgli  a  mere  gknee 
BoflioeB  to  prove  them  of  Yeij  -wmrying  qoalttj.  fliieeniL  and  tUnl 
editions  lespeetivdj  ace  iHoed  of  Dr.  CSfavxchiH's  end  Di:»  Vonjtib 
Meigt'a  woi^  en  the  diwMM  of  chiUien;  eHnieal  wedirane  fiada  an 
exponent  in  Professor  Naanaan's  *£lrg«l>flBHB  aad  StvdieB  aoadir 
Medtciniechen  Klinik  in  Bonn;*  epilepif  la  eriticallj  and  ezperi- 
mentaUy  analysed  b j  Dr.  BiowBFddqaaid,  while>  Dr.  Danrej  peeeeati 
as  with  a  tieatiae  on  the  gani^iooie  iiegfoue  sjelBi%  and  *  Soma  of  tha 
more  Ofascare  forms  of Nenrons  Afieetiena'  are  tiiwinwH  hj  'hbJhMK 
Dr.  Liond  Beliefs  '  lUnatrafeiens  of  tha  Conetitaeiita  e£  the  Ume^ 
Urineij  Deposita  nd  Galeidi,'  are  naw  eoUeetad  into  eae  naiiiaii;  Aa 
Uteratore  of  rhemaetinm  and  gent  ia  ineieaaed  by  a  woik  ef  Dr. 
Alexander  oa  these  twin  diseases ;  Mr.  Konme  is  not  ateid  to 
approach  an  e^oaUy  tnbe  subject — Cholera  Mucb  laboar  haa  been 
bestowed  by  D^.  Peaeodc  on  the  maltematisaa  of  the  heart,  and  be 
oiibn  ns  a  record  of  very  iatereatiay  cases  <Aieftf  obseiwwi  by  himarif ; 
the  accompanying  iUaatestioas  aid  in  rendering-  thia  aa  impoctant  con» 
tribotion  to  cavdiae  pathology.  Anatomy^  physiology,  and  patholegy^ 
are  conjointly  represented  ia  Dr.  Peaslee's  Tolama  on  Histology. 

NumerooB  Baporta  from  the  yarioas  Officers  of  Health  testify  to  the 
asal  with  which  theaa  gentlemea  are  proascuting  thor  beneficial 
]aboar&  With  theae  we  would  mention  Mr.  Ramsey's  addres  '  On 
Sanitary  Legislation  and  Administration  in  En^^aad,'  Dr.  Ghvenhaw'a 
paper  '  On  the  Study  of  Epidemaa  Disease/  and  Dr.  MUhxy's  profound 
cliznatological  work,  entitled  '  Climatologische  TJntersuchungen.* 

In  pGychological  Medicine  we  have  to  advert,  m  addition  to  the 
aaflMroas  reports  of  asylums  and  periodical  litevatareoa  the  subject  in 
England  and  America,  to  '  The  Medical  and  L^al  Belationa  of  Mad* 
aesB,'  by  Dr.  Joshaa  Burgess.  The  first  part  of  the  second  Tolume^ 
the  'Midland  Jaavnal,*  the  January  number  of  the  'liverpool 
Medico-Chimigieal  Jouraal,'  are  before  ua ;  and  our  atteatioa  is  alaa 
eallad  to  the  first  number  of  the  'Atlantis;  a  register  ef  literature  and 
sdenee,  condoctad  by  aiembers  of  the  CatlM^  ITniTersity  of  Ireland^* 
the  title  of  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  liteiatuxe  and  scianca  are 
to  be  dragged  into  that  aieaa  ci  religious  wariSure  whieb  has  se  long 
poisoned  the  life-blood  of  Irdaad. 

We  caaaot  conclude  thia  list  without  adverting  in  texma  af  the 
highest  praise  to  the  J^Umlh  editioB  of  Dr.  Dnn^sen's  great  '  Dic- 
tionary of  Medical  Science'  in  which  six  thonaand  subjects  and  t^rma 
have  been  added.  We  also  point  with  sakis&ction  to  the  fiict  that 
medical  logic  appears  to  have  secured  a  professorial  chair;  if  we  wtEf 
draw  this  coaelvaioa  fcom.  the  fact  that  we  have  received  an  elaborata 
syllabus  of  lectures  on  the  subject^  purporting  to  have  been  delivered 
at  Aberdeen.    Strange  to  say,  the  lecturerVi  name  is  not  given. 
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Abt.  L 

Fatholoffieal  Bepori  qf  ike  MiMlmex  Hotfiitd;  being  an  Avah^  of 
the  Principal  Morbid  Appeanmcei  ebeervei  ir^  180  Fee^Mariem. 
ExamwaUane,  from  the  1^  Octobery  1855,  to  t/te  lei  October^  185& 
By  Fhiuf  J.  Vander  Btl,  M.D.  Edin.,  Licentiate  of  the 
Eoja]  College  ef  FhysieiaBss  Leetnrer  on  Histology  at  the  Mid- 
dlesex Hospiialy  &o^ 

DvRXSQ  the  first  year  that  I  conducted  the  pest-BM>rtem  examiiuitioiHi 
at  the  Middlesex  Hoq[ntal,  180  cases  were  examined.  Of  these,  M^ 
were  maks  and  82  females.  The  chief  ohjeet  of  this  report  is  t^ 
exhibit  the  rektiTe  freqoency  of  the  prineipal  morbid  appearances 
observed,  and  the  conaexiouof  individiud  diseases  with  certaia  morbid 
condrtiona  In  the  general  index  which  I  hare  made  to  onr  pos^ 
mortem  register,  every  morbid  appearance  is  entered,  and  nnder  eadi 
heading  are  |daced  nnmhers  lefaring  to  the  cases  in  which  that  par«» 
ticnlar  lesion  oecnrred.  From  this  index  the  headings  and  the  numbers 
of  the  cases  are  take%  so  as  to  exhibit  the  oecnrrenoe  of  individnal 
morbid  appearances^  not  of  separate  cases  of  iktal  disease.  Thus,  for 
example^  one  fatal  case  may  be  noted  in  three,  four,  or  five  different 
places,  accmrding  to  the  nomber  of  well-marked  ksioos  it  exhibited. 
The  arrangement  is  entirely  aaiatoniical,  that  is,  ^Eranded  on  the  physical 
dianges  observed  in  the  organs;  and  not  nosological,  or  having  reference 
to  symptoms,  causes^  &c.  Remarks,  in  the  shape*  of  short  notes,  have 
been  made  upon  most  of  the  headings,  and  these  doubtless  might  be 
extended;  but  bdng  Hmtted  in  space,  1  was  obliged  to  confine  my 
remarks  only  to  a  very  brief  statement  of  fiiets,  and  nnist  defer  for  tlra 
present  all  deductions.  In  a  practical  p<Mnt  of  view,  the  usefulness  of 
a  pathological  report  would  probably  be  modi  increseed  by  giving  a 
brief  history  of  the  cases  before  death;  but  this  plan  was  abandoned  by 
me,  as  it  was  thought  that  even  a  very  brief  notice  of  this  kind  would 
detract  from  the  interest  of  a  nosological  report  at  present  in  course  of 
preparation  by  our  medical  and  surgical  registrars.* 

After  stating  the  numb^  of  eases  imder  each  heading,  I  have  given 
the  post-mortem  register  number  of  each  case.  I  resolved  upon  doing 
sOy  because  these  numbers  really  occupy  very  little  space,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity is  thus  afforded  of  tracing  the  relationa  of  diseases  beyond  what 
I  have  done^  and  of  satisfying  one's  self  as  to  the  existence  oi  certain 
morbid  conditions  along  with  any  particular  disease.    Thus,  for  ex- 

•  I  wish  to  Mknowledge  my  obligatlonf  to  Mr.  BalAng  for  Ills  kittd  assistance  on  maitf 
occasions. 
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ample,  the  numbers  under  adherent  pericardium  will  show  in  which 
cases  there  was  hypertrophy  of  the  heart;  the  nombers  under  fiitty 
heart  will  show  in  which  cases  there  was  granular  disease  of  the 
kidneys,  and  so  fortL  References  have  been  given  to  all  cases  or 
specimens  of  which  any  account  hss  been  published;  also  to  those 
specimens  which  are  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  hospitaL  I  have 
arranged  my  xiresent  materials  under  fourteen  sections — ^viz., 

1.  Brain  and  its  Membranea  2.  Spinal  Cord,  its  Membranes,  and 
the  Nerves.  3.  Heart  and  Pericardium.  4.  Bloodvessels.  5.  Air- 
passages,  Lungs,  and  PieursB.  6.  Alimentary  CanaL  7.  Liver,  Gall- 
bladder,  and  Biliary  Ducts.  8.  Spleen.  9.  Kidneys  and  Urinary 
Passages.  10.  Qenital  Organs  and  Mammary  Glands.  11.  Lymphatic 
and  lacteal  Glands.  13.  Bones  and  Joints.  14.  External  Appear- 
ances^ Skin,  Ac 

I.  Bbaik  and  its  Mekbrakes. 

1.  Cancer  of  Dura  Mater,  communicated  from  Cranial  Bones^  2 
cases:  Nos.  480,  498. — In  Case  480  (a  man  aged  forty-five)  the 
cancerous  growth  commenced  in  the  antrum,  and  extended  to  the  base 
of  the  skull  and  the  bones  of  the  forehead  and  fiice,  and  thence  to  the 
dura  mater.  The  bones  forming  the  anterior  half  of  the  base  of  the 
skull,  and  the  other  bones  just  named,  also  the  petrous  portion  of  the 
temporal  bone^  were  quite  soft,  and  easily  cut  with  the  knife.  In  the 
antrum  and  sphenoidal  sinuses,  the  cancer  presented  an  exuberant 
nodular  i^pearance.  On  squeezing  sections  of  this  growth,  it  yielded 
a  thick  creamy  stuffy  which  contained  many  compound  nucleated  cells. 
The  anterior  half  of  the  dura  mater  on  the  right  side  was  about  half 
an  inch  thick,  and  presented  a  uniform  firm  medullary  appearance. 
Some  juice  scraped  fbom  this  part  exhibited  laige  compound  nucleated 
cells,  with  several  nuclei.  The  internal  sur&ce  of  the  base  of  the  skull 
was  comparatively  smooth ;  the  brain  was  not  affected,  but  there  was 
much  sub-arachnoid  serous  effusion. — In  Case  498  (a  man  aged  twenty- 
eight),  the  primary  disease  was  scirrhoas  cancer  of  the  liver,  which 
weighed  tweive  pounds.  (See  YII.  5.)  There  was  cancer  of  the  spleen, 
long,  and  lumbar  vertebra;  a  cancerous  tumour  about  the  size  of  two 
fists  involved  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum,  the  half  of  it  projected 
into  the  chest.  It  was  firm,  nodulated,  and  elastic,  exhibiting  a 
radiating  fibrous  appearance  on  section ;  a  similar  tumour,  about  the 
size  of  half  an  orange,  was  situated  over  the  occipital  bone,  and  sent 
long  spiculsB  inwards,  which  involved  the  dura  mater,  below  the  left 
lateral  sinus,  in  the  growth,  and  prodaced  yellow  softening  of  the  brain 
and  breaking  up  of  the  cerebellum.  The  lower  half  of  the  humerus 
was  surrounded  by  cancerous  growth. — Museum,  Y.  &,  lY.  36^,  43^ 

2.  Osseous  Growth  in  Fabc  Cerebri,  1  case:  No.  4G3. — ^A  man 
aged  thirty-five,  who  died  of  phthisis  and  tubercular  meningitis.  The 
growth  measures  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  half  an  inch  broad,  and 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick ;  it  is  situated  in  the  lower  border  of 
the  falx  cerebri,  near  its  anterior  extremity,  and  presents  a  nodulated 
sm*fisu3e  with  thin  edges  (Museum,  Y.  1^.)  This  man  had  a  diver- 
ticulum of  the  intestina     (See  YI.  13.) 
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•  3.  Laceration  of  Dura  Mater  and  of  Brain,  2  cases:  Nos.  518, 
521. — Both  these  oocnrred  in  cases  of  fracture  of  the  skulL 
'  4.  Congestion  of  Membranes  of  Brain,  9  cases:  Nos.  387,  391, 
455,  461,  493,  527,  530,  534,  541.— Of  these,  2  were  cases  of  typhus, 
2  typhoid  fever,  1  cerebral  hemorrhage,  1  tubercular  meuingitis,  1  erysi- 
pelas of  the  hc^,  1  ''  congestive  apoplexy,"  with  great  serous  efPusion 
beneath  the  aittchnoidyand  1  cerebral  hiemorrhage  and  softening  of  brain. 

5.  Excess  of  Serum  beneath  Arachnoid,  14  cases:  Nos.  384,  395, 
405,  419,  436,  447,  449,  460,  461,  470,  480,  483,  523,  541.— These 
occurred  as  follows:  in  typhus 2,  typhoid  fever  1,  erysipel&s  1,  carditis 
and  softening  of  brain  1,  hypertrophy  of  heart  2,  drowning  1,  tuber- 
cular peritonitis  1,  chronic  hydrocephalus  1^  ''congestive  apoplexy'*  1, 
cancer  of  antrum  and  dura-mat«r  1. 

6.  Excess  of  Serum  in  Ventricles  of  Brain,  10  cases:  Nos.  384, 
387,  405,  410,  419,  460,  483,  523,  527,  531.— In  Case  483,  a  man 
aged  sixty,  who  died  of  chronic  hydrocephalus,  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  ventricles  presented  a  dotted  appearcm^x;  in  the  anterior  part  of 
the  ventricles,  this  punctated  appearance  was  most  distinct,  and  a  few 
specks  of  lymph  were  seen ;  about  three  drachms  of  turbid  serum  were 
contained  in  each  ventricle.  There  was  softening  of  the  septum 
lucidum  and  of  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  left  ventricle. — In  Case 
410,  a  woman  aged  fifty-three,  the  oou volutions  of  the  cerebrum  were 
very  much  flattened  and  very  pale;  the  lateral  ventricles  were  much 
enlarged,  and  contained  sax  ounces  of  clear  serous  fluid.  This  woman 
had  aneurism  of  the  basilar  artery,  (See  I.  16  )-— Museum,  Y. 

7.  Opacity  of  Arachnoid,  8  cases:  Nos.  436,  445,  449,  456, 
461,480,483,498. 

8.  Eflusion  of  Lymph  beneath  Arachnoid,  with  Tubercles  in  Pia 
Mater,  3  cases:  Nos.  463,  492,  530. — These  occurred  with  tubercle 
of  the  lungs  and  softening  of  the  brain  in  Case  463  j  with  tubercle  of 
the  lungs,  tubercular  peritonitis,  and  tubercular  ulceration  of  the  in- 
testines in  Case  492 ;  and  with  Tubercle  in  the  bronchial  glands  (not 
in  the  lungs)  in  Case  530. 

9.  Cysts  in  Choroid  Plexus,  1  case :  No.  489. 

10.  Cerebral  Hemorrhage  ("Apoplexy")  3  cases:  Nos.  387,  410, 
493. — In  Case  387,  with  aneurism  of  posterior  cerebral  artery;  in 
Case  410,  with  aneurism  of  the  basilar  artery;  and  in  Case  493,  the 
hemorrhage  was  in  the  substance  of  the  pons  Varolii,  and  fiUed  the 
fourth  ventricle. 

11.  Hoemorrhagic  Spots  in  the  Pineal  Body,  1  case:  No.  461. — 
This  occurred  in  a  woman  aged  twenty-four,  who  died  of  typhoid 
fever.  The  Pineal  gland  was  twice  the  usual  size,  and  was  marked  by 
five  or  six  hiemorrhagic  spots  the  size  of  a  pin*s  head.     (See  VJI.  19.) 

]  2.  Softening  of  Brain,  9  Cases.  Bed,  5 :  Nos.  463,  483,  493,  530, 
531.     Yellow,  4 :  Nos.  387,  419,  498,  505. 

13.  Disease  of  Cerebral  Arteries,  1  case:  No.  436. — A  man  aged 
twenty- five.  The  large  arteries  at  the  base  of  the  brain  exhibited 
thick  fibroid  patches,  which  on  section  were. found  to  project  into  the 
vessels,  and  at  some  places  nearly  to  obliterate  the  anterior  and  middle 
cerebral  arteries. 
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14.  Odcifioatiou  of  Miaute  Oerobnd  Artoied^  1  caae:  No.  50i5w— 
A  man  aged  Afiy-foar.  Wlien  the  uj^pet  portioQ  of  the  oerebnl 
bemisj^iares  vis  alioed  oS,  oulj  a  ftw  bloody  pohitB  were  seen  in  each 
centrum  ovale,  but  nnBeroas  diarp  points  projected  from  the  s«rfiu»^ 
like  very  short  bristlea  These  oa  being  sdjeed  with  a  Ibioeps  and 
dxawa  ottt>  wera  found  to  be  calftifWwi  vessds,  which  were  quite  tipdy  and 
were  easily  broken  up  iatosevwal  pieces  by  slight  pressure.  TiMywae 
sather  tcfli^uoas,  and  generally  not  haif  so  thick  as  a  pta.  At  the  anterior 
part  of  the  left  hamjaphere  was  a  amall  patch  of  yellow  softening. 

15.  Obstruction  of  Middle  Ceoebrai  Artety  by  a  flbriaous  Hog, 
2  cases:  Nos.  413,  41d. — CSase  413»  a  woman  aged  tiiirty-seveB, 
enffaring  fi»m  cancer  of  the  utenia,  was  seiaed  with  a  pain  in  the  left 
tempered  region,  which  lasted  half  an  hoar;  she  Uiea  suddenly  lost  the 
use  of  her  right  side,  but  retained  her  coBsaiousneai;  she  was  able  to 
move  the  mouth,  bat  could  not  qieak  lor  eight  days.  She  becaaw 
quite  IJBtlcM,  aad  died  twenty-two  days  after  the  sudden  headadie  aad 
panplegia.  The  middle  oersbral  artery  was  obatmoted  at  its  -very 
origin  by  a  triangnla^ehaped  fibrinous  plug,  its  greatest  length  being 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  About  an  inch  fiom  its  origin,  where  a 
laige  branch  was  given  off,  another  little  jdag  was  fonad;  the  trunk  of 
the  artery  beyond  this  was  filled  with  a  slightly-coloured  fibrinous 
dot^  nearly  half  an  inch  Isng,  which  waa  connected  with  the  little 
plug,  but  presented  a  less  dense  appearance.  The  qiace  between  the 
two  plugs  ^i^as  empty,  and  there  was  no  adherent  fymph  about  the 
arteries  involved.  The  substance  of  the  brain  ielt  rather  flabby,  bat 
was  not  softeaed.  The  heart  was  flabby  and  enlarged;  warty  vegeta- 
tions, the  size  of  peas,  were  found  on  the  aortic  and  mitral  valves; 
Uiey  were  rough,  pointed,  and  not  veiy  adherent.  The  spleen  pre- 
sented three  or  fi>ttr  purulent  c^ts,  and  adherent  lymph  oocuiied  in 
the  iliac  veins  from  the  pressure  of  a  canceiDUs  grcwth  of  the  uterus 
and  lumbar  glands.* 

In  Case  419  (a  lemale,  a^  sixteen),  partial  obatraction  of  the  left 
middle  central  artery  occurred  along  with  fibrinous  deposits  in  the  spleen 
and  kidneys.  A  thin  fibrinous  dot,  net  neariy  fiUing  the  vessel,  was  found 
to  run  fipom  its  origin  for  about  one  inch  and  arJndf ;  here  the  artery 
bifurcated,  and  a  daxk  black  clot  filled  and  plugged  up  1^  two 
blanches ;  on  tracing  these  two  brandies,  they  were  ioand  to  proceed 
to  a  depressed,  softened  patch,  about  the  size  of  a  crown-piece,  situatod 
near  the  middle  of  the  external  sur&ce  of  the  left  hemisphere.  The 
heart  weighed  nineteen  ounces ;  the  valves  were  healthy,  but  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  left  auride  was  thickened,  and  covered  by  fibrinous 
kyera,  which  oould  be  peeled  ofil  The  axillaiy  and  left  common 
femoral  arteries  were  found  plu£^;ed  by  fibrinous  coagnla  about  one 
inch  long,  which  were  adherent  to  the  lining  membrane,  and  of  a 
reddish-yellow  colour.  It  tL^ipwn  doubtful  whether  the  obstruction 
in  any  of  the  arteries  was  produced  by  fibrinous  particles  carried  direct 
from  the  heart,  and  it  seems  altogether  more  probable  that  the  blood 
was,  as  it  were,  overcharged  wi&  fibrin,  that  a  spcmtaneous  coagula- 

«  For  dceteh  of  tiie  arterj  tnd  Itarfher  ptrtienltn  hj  the  author,  see  Transactioiu  of 
Fftthological  Sodety,  toI.  tU.  p.  118. 
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turn  took  {dace  in  the  larger  as  "weli  as  in  tke  smaiUer  artariefl,  and  iihat 
tloB  was  followed  b^r  decoloration  of  tiie  doto.  Tke  axillaij  and 
f emond  aztenes  may  also  have  been  aaocte  or  less  inBaxaed  at  the  pomts 
wbwe  the  -coi^^ala  were  situatedi 

This  paiaent  was  £nt  seized  with  a  pain  in  tiie  bead  and  &ce,  and  a 
lew  days  after  she  anroike  in  the  jmoEning  and  teind  she  had  lost  all 
power  in  the  right  hand  and  azan,  aaid  oonld  enly  drtagf  Ibbbt  sight  leg 
aloQg  the  gDowEbd.  She  had  also  lost  her  vsioe,  but  ^ae  3iot  awvre  that 
ahe  had  any  kind  of  a  fit  j  lieraiieaitslfK>wiarB  seemed  entne. — Eo*  par* 
ticularB  see  '  Trans,  of  Pa^ologieal  Society,'  tqL  vii  p.  168. 

16.  Anewtsn  «f  Cerehcal  Axtenes,  2  oaass^  ISos.  a87>  410. — Oase 
387,  aneurism  of  the  posterior  cerebral  artery  occurred  in  a  man  aged 
fifly-siiL  The  tomovr  was  about  the  azeofain  egg,  and  was  aitiiated  in 
the  posterior  part  of  the  xdg^  TentcMle  ;  ihe  aiBrroiaBdi»g  toun-^nb- 
stance  was  softened.  On  section  the  twDenr  pcosented  a  larmiiwrtod 
appearance,  the  sac  was  thick  and  fism,  the  opeoing  into  idie  vessel 
di^inot  (Museum  Y.  $5). — ^Case  410,  anearisA  of  ^  basilar  artery 
occurred  in  a  woman  s^geA  fi%''4^hree,  who  died  of  rupture  of  the 
^aneurism.  There  was  a  considerable  amount  of  coagulated  blood 
aronnd  the  pons  Varolii,  and  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  The  aneorisidL 
was  about  ikie  size  of  a  haaaUnut.  The  latecal  ventrioles  were  very 
large,  and  contained  six  oonoes  of  sema  (Mnsenm  Y.  96).* 

II.  Spinal  Cobo,  its  Mehbbanxs,  and  the  Nsbtbs. 

1.  Boftening  of  Spinal  Cord,  2  cases :  Nos.  452, 483. 

2.  Spinal  Arachnitis,  1  case  :  J^o.  511. 

3.  Cancer  of  Phrenic  Nerve,  1  case :  No.  425. — This  occurred  in  a 
case  of  cancer  of  the  breast ;  the  disease  extended  inwards,  and  in- 
volved the  pleura  and  pericardium,  and  a  few  cancerous  nodules  were 
seated  upon  the  phrenic  nerve  in  its  coinrse  across  the  pericardium, 
<See  XI.  6.) 

III.  Heart  and  Pericardiuh.  * 

1.  Serous  Effusion  into  Pericardium  (Hydropericardium),  4  cases  : 
Nos.  387, 417, 420, 537.— In  Case  420  there  were  ten  ovnces  of  turbid 
fluid  in  the  pericardium,  and  the  heart  weighed  twenty-six  ounces. 

2.  Serous  Effiision  with  reoent  Lymph  in  Pericudium  (Perioap- 
ditis),  12  eases.:  Nos.  385,  398,  412,  419,  426,  450,  458,  459,  47a, 
498, 513, 516.— In  Case  513  only  is  it  noted  that  the  patient  had  acute 
rhftumatfiffm. 

a  Adherent  PeriGardiom,  7  cases :  No&  393,  407,  426,  484,  50^, 
513,  55^ 

4.  Cancer  of  Pericardium,  2  cases :  Nos.  425,  431. — In  both  cases 
the  cancer  was  propagated  from  the  breaat,  and  also  involved  the  pleura. 

5.  White  Patches  on  Heart,  18  (well-marked)  oases :  Nos.  387,  389, 
395,  411,  412,  423,  425,  426,  433,  435,  449,  473,  482,  491,  512,  516, 
537,  547. 

6.  Thickening  and  Opacity  of  Endocardium,  2  cases :  Nos.  389, 546. 

•  Theae  two  cases  are  more  ftiUy  described  by  the  autfaOTi  in  the  Itaosaetions  Of  the 
Pathological  Society,  toI.  tU.  pp.  123  and  129. 
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7.  Hypertrophy  of  Heart,  30  cases :  Nos.  385,  387,  389,  397,  398, 
412,  415,  419,  420,  428,  436,  444,  448,  454,  457,  458,  469,  470,  471, 
478,  482,  484,  487,  499,  503, 514,  516,  537, 550, 561.— In  2  casesthe 
heart  weighed  thirty  ounces.  In  one  of  these.  No.  448,  the  valves  were 
scarcely  diseased,  but  the  arch  of  the  aorta  was  dilated  to  nearly  double 
its  natural  size,  and  was  affected  with  advanced  atheromatous  disease^ 
which  extended  upwards  into  the  carotid  and  axillary  arteries,  and 
downwards  into  the  femoral  arteries.  In  some  parts  of  the  aorta 
calcified  plates  nearly  one  inch  in  diameter  were  found.  In  the  second 
case  (389),  there  existed  vegetations  on  the  aortic  and  mitral  valves, 
and  thickening  of  the  endocardium. — In  Gase  457,  the  heart  weighed 
thirty-six  ounces.* 

8.  Vegetations  on  Aortic  or  Mitral  Yalves,  9  cases  ;  Nos.  385,  389, 
393,  412,  413,  420,  428,  450,  550.— In  Gase  413,  some  of  the  vegeta- 
tions were  carried  upwards  by  the  current  of  the  blood,  and  produced 
obstruction  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery.     (See  I.  15.) 

9.  Fatty  Defeneration  of  Heart,  17  cases :  Nos.  386,  393, 431, 453, 
462,  467,  468,  479,  487,  501,  509,  510,  544,  554,  555,  556,  557. 

10.  Fibroid  Patches,  or  Solid  Exudation  in  Substance  of  Heart 
(Carditis),  9  cases :  Nos.  413,  419,  420,  428,  443,  445,  460,  462, 
555. — In  Case  428,  the  columns  papillares  of  the  mitral  valve  were 
eroded  or  ulcerated,  and  fibrinous  deposits  occurred  in  the  kidney. 

11.  Aneurism  of  Heart,  1  case,  No.  490. — ^This  occurred  in  a  man 
aged  fifty-seven,  who  had  a  cancerous  stricturo  of  the  OBSophagus,  with 
perforation  into  the  left  bronchus  by  ulceration.  The  aneurism  con- 
sisted of  a  dilated  pouch  near  the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle  ;  it  was 
lined  by  yellow  fibrin,  to  which  adhered  a  clot  about  the  size  of  a 
walnut.  The  coronary  arteries  were  ossified  ;  the  valves  of  the  heart 
were  healthy. 

12.  Pulmonary  Semilunar  Yalves,  four  in  number,  1  case,  No.  517. 
— ^A  woman  affed  thirty-three,  who  died  of  cancer  of  uterus.-^ 
Museum  VI.  17*. 

lY.  Bloodvessels. 

1.  Atheromatous  Disease  of  Aorta,  11  (extreme)  cases:  No&  394, 
399, 406,  415, 424,  448,  450, 482, 483, 537,  562.— Slight  atheroma,  in 
the  shape  of  small  white  patches  at  the  commencement  of  the  aorta, 
occurred  in  so  many  cases,  that  it  could  scarcely  be  counted  among 
the  principal  morbid  appearances. 

2.  Dilatation  of  Aorta,  4  cases :  Nos.  415,  424,  448,  482. — ^Theae 
occurred  along  with  atheroma,  and  are  included  in  the  above  heading. 

3.  Aneurism  of  Aorta  and  Innominate  Artery,  1  case  :  No.  466. 

4.  Obstruction  of  Axillary  and  Femoral  Arteries,  1  case,  No.  419. — 
This  occurred  in  the  case  of  partial  obstruction  of  the  middle  cerebral 
artery,  along  with  carditis,  softening  of  the  brain,  and  fibrinous  deposits 
in  the  spleen  and  kidneys.     (See  I.  15.) 

5.  Fibrinous  Plugging  of  Iliac  Artery,  1  case  :  No.  465. — A  woman, 

•  These  three  oaiee  wUl  be  more  lUll^deicribed  by  the  author,  in  the  Tnuuactioiis  of 
the  rftthological  Society,  voL  ix. 
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aged  thirfy-nine ;  her  eomplaint  oommenced  with  ahooting  pcdns  and  a 
sensation  of  nambneas  and  coldness  in  both  legs  and  feet ;  a  fortnight 
after  this,  on  stooping  to  pick  something  from  the  gronnd,  these  symp- 
toms  increased  in  the  left,  bat  passed  away  completely  from  the  right  1^. 
Pulsation  now  ceased  in  the  left  femoral  artery,  and  gangrene  of  the  1^ 
supervened.  On  examination,  a  firm,  yellowish- white^  fibrinons  ooagu- 
lum,  about  the  size  of  an  almond,  was  found  at  the  very  origin  of  left 
common  iliac  artery,  which  it  completely  obstructed,  its  upper  end  pro- 
jecting into  the  aorta ;  it  was  not  adherent  to  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  artery.  Below  this  coagulum  the  common  iliac  and  all  its 
branches  were  filled  with  dark-coloured  and  tolerably  firm  coagulated 
blood.  Both  sides  of  the  heart  contained  loose  black  dots,  togethn'  with 
three  or  four  firm  whitish  coagula  about  the  size  of  hazel-nuts,  exactly 
resembling  that  in  the  iliac  artery,  but  firmer,  more  opaque,  and  of 
altogether  different  appearance  from  the  ordinary  colourless  coagula 
usually  found  in  the  heart  after  deatL  There  were  no  vegetations  on 
the  valves.* 

6.  Destruction  of  Internal  Jugular  Yein,  1  case  :  No.  388. — ^This 
was  occasioned  by  scrofulous  abscesses  in  the  neck.  The  jugular  vein 
was  destroyed  by  suppuration,  the  infiammation  extended  to  the 
lateral  sinuses,  and  metastatic  abscesses  occurred  in  the  lungs.  The 
patient  was  a  woman  aged  twenty-four. 

7.  Suppuration  of  Lateral  Sinuses  occurred  in  the  above  case,  along 
with  Destruction  of  Internal  Jugular  Vein. 

8.  Adherent  Lymph  and  Pus  in  Iliac  Veins,  2  cases:  Nos.  413^ 
481. — In  Case  413,  a  woman,  aged  thirty-seven,  the  phlebitis  was  pro- 
duced by  a  cancerous  growth  pressing  on  the  iliac  veins  ;  for  history 
of  this  case,  see  I.  15.  In  Case  481,  a  boy,  aged  twelve^  phlebitis 
was  the  result  of  amputation  of  the  thigh,  and  metastatic  abscesses 
occurred  in  the  lungs. 

9.  Purulent  Lymph,  &e,,  in  Uterine  Yeins^  1  case :  No.  435. — A 
woman,  aged  forty-four,  died,  a  few  days  after  confinement,  of  puerperal 
endometritis.  The  uterus  was  six  inches  long  and  four  broad,  the  in- 
ternal sur&ce  was  rough  and  in  a  gangrenous  state ;  on  section,  the 
vessels  were  found  filled  with  purulent  lymph.  The  veins  in  the 
lumbar  region  contained  pus.     (Museum,  XIII.  48.) 

10.  Atheroma  of  Pulmonary  Artery,  1  case :  No.  448. 

11.  Diseases  of  Cerebral  Arteries.     (See  L  13  to  16.) 

Y.  AlB-PASSAOES,  JjJXSQB,  AlH)  PlEURA. 

1.  False  Membrane  in  Larynx,  Trachea^  and  Bronchi  (Croup),  1  case : 
No.  393.*>A  man,  aged  thirty-eight;  the  &lse  membrane  lined  the 
entii'e  trachea,  projected  through  the  chink  of  the  glottis,  and  ex- 

•  For  partleaUn ,  see  Mr.  Flower**  aeooiint  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Pathological 
Society,  rol.  viL  p.  175.  He  thinks  that  the  symptoms  wonld  indicate  that  one  of  the 
white  ooogula,  having  escaped  flrom  the  lieart,  and  Ibnnd  its  way  into  the  general  cirenlo- 
tion,  had  at  first  been  arrested  at  the  bifhrcation  of  the  aorta,  and  that  afterwards,  in  the 
act  of  stooping,  it  became  tilted  into  the  left  iliac  artery,  and  completely  obetmoted  that 
vessel. 

42-xxi.  '18 
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tended  into  the  miaiite  bioBclu,  ^pute  filing  ihem.  (MoMnn,  TIL 
^30  and  236.) 

S.  Mttoo-punileikt  Matter  an  Bioiiclu,  vith  Oongestmi  (BrandiitiB), 
6  oaM:  Nos.  3dS,  40£l,  426,  444,  448,  1^3.— These  wm  aU  vell- 
viaiked  cnnes,  and  more  or  less  acute. 

3.  Mooo-poruknt  Matter  ia  Bnmchi,  willi  ]&m{^iyBeiiia  (OfeBonie 
ficoBchitb),  5  extrame  oaMS^  Noa.  417,  422,  428,  45^  467. 

4.  Diktotioa  of  firandu,  I  one:  Na.  442.— A  gki  aged  abc,  vibo 
died  of  hooping-oongfa  j  afae  had  toberola  in  the  hngi^  and  in  tha 
Inonohial  n^aads ;  alao  lobnlar  pnanaonia. 

d«  Oasifioation  of  Branohi,  I  oaae:  No.  42£L — A  iroman  aged 
aixty-fiMr,  died  of  oancer  of  bffoart;  on  hiding  open  &e  faroochi,  thef 
exhibited  awnerous  white  qieoke,  which  wave  Iboad  to  be  oalcifiad 
apote  in  the  bxoaehial  oaitilageB;  and  this  appewanoe  eatended  to  the 
aiwaUeat  branohi. 

.  6L  Oanoer  of  Bioaehi,  1  case:  No.  425. — ^In  aoaM  of  the  laager 
bronchi  of  the  above  caae,  distinct  nodules  up  to  the  size  of  a  pe% 
preBeating  a  wartj  i^peanoioe,  waie  growing  ftom.  the  araooaa  mem- 
brane.    T)m  disease  did  net  grow  fiwati  the  outeide  of  tiwae  tabes, 

7.  Perforation  of  Bropchua,  1  case:  No.  490. — ^3^iiBoocamd  in  % 
caae  of  caooer  of  the  ffwophagas,  in  which  the  nloBBotion  ezteaded 
into  the  left  bronchus,  immediatelj  beyond  the  hifarostkni  of  tli^ 
jbraohea;  the  size  of  the  opening  being  half  an  indi  in  diaaMter.  The 
surrounding  bronchial  glands  were  enlaiged,  and  the  tiasnes  oeadeased. 

8.  Gbacerof  Lung,  10  caaes:  Noa.  S96,  899,  400,  402,  406,  431, 
478,  476,  498,  557.— Of  these  4  wove  males,  and  6  teialei.  In  2 
of  these  oases  there  existed  old  ovetaoeons  tnberoias  in  the  kmg,  and 
in  1  oaae  (476),  old  oicatdcea  at  the  apex  of  the  hmg.  Ak>i^  witk 
the  cancer  of  the  Inng  in  these  10  cassa,  theve  existed  cancer  of  ntenia 
iu  2  cases;  of  kidney,  3  cases;  of  breast,  3  cases;  of  iiver,  7  caaes; 
of  reotam,  1  caae;  of  plema  and  pericardiam,  3  caaes;  of  onophagus, 
1  case;  of  tongue,  1  case;  cvf  ig^eea,  1  case;  of  stemam,  vertebna, 
liumerus,  skull  and  duxa  matar,  1  ease;  pest^wistQiieal  tnmoar  and 
oanoer  of  lumbar  vertelnae,  1  oaae. 

9.  Tubercle  of  Lungs,  33  cases ;  without  oavitiea,  17  caaes:  Noa. 
404,  437,  442,  445,  446,  456,  459,  475,  492,  500,  501,  S^  535,  ^^ 
540,  546,  552. 

10.  Tubercle  of  Lungs,  with  4»Titiea,  16  caaes:  Nesi  423,  430, 
438,  443,  463,  474, 507, 508, 509, 510, 520,  526, 528, 532, 539, 554.— 
Tubercle  of  the  lungs  was  thus  aetuaUj  oonoemed  iu^pwards  of  one- 
sixth  of  the  180  cases  examined.  Of  these  33  cases,  23  were  males, 
and  10  females. 

1 1.  OicatrioQS  at  Ap«c,  or  in  Bubstanoe  <A  Lung,  15  oaaes:  Nos. 
386,  395,  396,  399,  400,  402,  426,  446,  459,  476,  478,  482,  550, 553, 
555. — In  2  of  these  cases  (446  and  459),  there  was  recent  or  active 
tubercle  in  other  parts  of  the  lung;  iu  the  remainiqg  cases  the 
oioatrioes  were  such  as  might  ^urJy  be  oonaidered  the  insult  of  taber^ 
cular  disease, — mere  superficial  l^roid  thickening  of  the  pleura  is  not 
included. 
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12.  G^ttAy  CoDOWiioM  in  Lung,  psobably  roEnlting  from  tubercle, 
15  cases:  Nos.  382,  400,  402,  435,  437,  460,  478,485,  504,  &Q5,  534^ 
548,  KZ,  555,  561.-*In  one  of  tbeie  cases  tliese  «iras  recent  tubercle 
VOL  other  parts  of  tke  ^xxBg.  In  5  icaaes,  oieatrices  and  ceneretknis  oo* 
existed,  leaving  10  cases  of  cicatrices  only,  ftnd  10  cases  of  obalky 
ooDoniioiis;  and  tihns  making  25  cases  in  i¥lii^  these  eeoditions 
occurred  singly  or  conjointly.  Excluding  the  3  cases  above  noted,  in 
which  recent  or  active  tubercle  oo*  existed  with  dcatrioes  or  con- 
CBTBtions,  there  remain  22  oases  in  which  there  ww  a  decided  tendency 
to  the  cure  of  tubercle  e£  the  Uings,  and  that  is  ecfual  to  two^irds  of 
the  number  in  whidh  the  disease  was  fennd  in  activity. 

13.  Indaration  of  Pulmonary  Substance  (Chronic  Pneumonia),  4 
cases:  Nos.  454,  471,  482,  535. 

14.  Emphysema  of  Lungs,  8  extreme  cases:  Nos.  386,  417,  422, 
428,  453,  459,  467,  546.^— Of  these,  5  occurred  along  with  chronic 
Wondiitis.  Emphysema  in  a  slight  d^ree  is  so  common  that  it 
cannot  be  included  among  the  principal  morbid  appearances;  the 
strongly-marked  cases  only  are  alluded  to  under  this  heading. 

15.  Congestion  of  Lungs,  8  extreme  cases:  Nos.  384,  386,  429,  447^ 
449,  466,  496,  506. 

16.  CEdema  c(f  Lungs^  2  extreme  cases:  Nos.  429,  449.— S%ht 
sedema  is  so  oommen  that  it  cannot  be  indnded  among  the  principal 
morbid  appearances. 

17.  Hepatization  of  Lungs,  24  oases  ;  of  these  16  were  red:  Nos. 
385,  391,  403,  405,  415,  418,  430,  443,  458,  469,  485,  524,  532,  535, 
540,  553;  8  wefe  grey:  Nos.  390,  397,  423,  433,  472,  488,  514,  542. 

18.  Lobular  Condensation  (Lobular  Pneummiia),  1  ease:  Na  442. 
-—ITus  oocQired  in  the  ease  of  ho^ing-cou^,  witib  dotation  of  the 
bronchi 

19.  Pahnonary  Apoplexy,  3  cases:  Nos.  ^^,  428,  561. 

20.  Oamification  of  lAng (Spleniaaiion,  Atidectasis),  11  oases:  Nos. 
399,  419,  433,  440,  453,  458,  476,  477,  494,  504,  557. 

21.  Metastatic  Abscesses  in  Lungs  (Multiple  Abscesses,  ica),  4  oases: 
Nos.  388,  435,  481,  495. — ^These  were  caused  by  abscesses  in  the 
neok  and  destmcUon  of  the  internal  jugular  vein  in  Case  388  ;  by 
puerperal  eBdometritis  in  Case  435 ;  by  amputation  of  the  thigh,  fol- 
lowed by  phlebitis,  in  Case  481 ;  and  by  excision  of  the  kneejoint  in 
Case  495. 

22.  Perforation  of  Lung,  1  case :  No.  477. — A  man,  aged  forty* 
six;  the  lung  was  caxnified,  and  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  puru- 
lent lymph  j  a  circular  qMning,  about  a  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
was  situated  on  the  sar&ce.     (Museum.) 

23.  Pneumothorax,  1  case:  Na  446. — ^A  woman,  aged  twenty* 
eight;  the  air  was  only  contained  ia  the  right  pleura,  l^e  costal  portion 
of  which  was  quite  dry  and  very  tranc^Mtrent;  the  sur^EUse  of  the  lung 
feh  viscid ;  the  diaphragm,  which  was  depressed,  suddenly  ascended 
when  the  thorax  was  opened ;  about  an  ounce  of  serous  fluid  was 
oontained  in  the  left  pleural  cavity,  and  it  was  not  decomposed.  No 
opening  could  be  detected  in  the  right  lang. 
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24.  Gangrene  of  Lang,  1  case :  No.  424. — A  man,  aged  sixtj-fiTe, 
who  had  cancer  of  the  tongne. 

25.  Serous  Effuaion  into  Pleura,  with  recent  Lymph  (Pleoritia), 
17  cases:  Nos.  384,  365,  388,  390,  404,  433, 468, 469,  472,  476,  481, 
485,  487,  488,  514,  520,  557. 

26.  S^ua  Effusion  into  Pleura,  without  Lymph  (Hydrothoras), 
7  cases:  Nos.  415,  420,  475,  499,  503,  516,  537. 

27.  Purulent  Effusion  into  Pleura,  11  cases:  Nos.  390,  418,  433, 
462,  477,  494, 497,  504,  519, 529, 539.— In  Case  494.  the  effusion  evi- 
dently produced  perforation  of  the  diaphragm.     (See  X.  7.) 

28.  Cancer  of  Pleura,  5  cases:  Nos.  425,  431,  462,  476,  557. 

YL  Alimemtabt  Canal. 

1.  Tonsils  and  Pharynx  lined  with  False  Membrane  (Croupous 
Tonsillitis),  1  case:  No.  398. — A  girl  aged  sixteen,  who  died  of 
scarlatina. 

2.  Cancer  of  Tongue,  3  cases:  No&  424,  476,  553. — ^AU  males, 
fifty  to  sixty  years  of  age. 

3.  Cancer  of  GSsophagus,  3  cases:  Nos.  443,  473,  490. — ^Two  males 
and  1  female,  fifty  to  fifty-seven  years  of  age.  In  2  of  these  there  existed 
cancer  of  the  stomach;  in  Case  490,  there  was  great  constriction  of  the 
oesophagus,  with  an  ulcerated  opening  into  the  left  bronchus. 

4.  Cancer  of  Stomach,  6  cases :  Nos.  407,  408,  443,  490, 549, 556.— 
Four  males  and  2  fenuiles,  from  forty-two  to  seventy-two  years  of  age. 
Of  these,  3  had  cancer  of  the  liver;  in  2  the  liver  was  healthy,  and  in  I 
the  condition  not  noted. 

5.  Ulceration  of  Stomach  (Chronic  Inflammation),  2  cases:  Nos. 
436,  444. 

6.  Perforating  Ulcer  of  Stomach,  2  cases:  Nos.  418,  421. — Case 
418,  a  woman,  aged  twenty,  who  had  perforation  of  the  diaphragm, 
&c.  (See  XI.  7.) — Case  421,  a  woman,  aged  fifty;  the  stomach 
was  adherent  to  the  diaphragm  just  below  the  fiilso  ribs,  near  the 
xiphoid  cartilage,  but  was  easily  separated  by  traction.  The  ulcer 
was  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence,  situated  near  the  lesser  curvature, 
towards  the  cardiac  end.  A  little  to  the  right  of  it  a  star-like  cicatrix 
was  seen  on  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  stomach;  but  the  corresponding 
point  on  the  inside  of  the  stomach  was  not  much  puckered.  The 
mucous  membrane  in  the  cardiac  half  of  the  stomach  was  slightly 
softened,  and  pi*esented  pits  filled  with  dark  pigment  scattered  over 
the  surface,  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  apart. 

7.  Perforating  Ulcer  of  the  Duodenum,  1  case. — ^This  occurred  in 
the  case  of  perforating  ulcer  of  the  stomach  with  perforation  of  the 
diaphragm.     (See  XI.  7.) 

8.  Perforation  of  Ileum,  1  case:  No.  512. — A  woman,  aged  twenty- 
five,  who  died  of  typhoid  fever.  There  wei*e  several  ulcers  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  ileum,  from  one  quarter  to  one  inch  in  diameter;  the 
edges  were  inverted,  their  sur&ce  smooth ;  they  had  for  the  most  part 
reached  the  peritoneal  coat.     The  perforation  existed  about  three  feet 
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from  the  ileo-ciecal  valve,  iu  the  centre  of  one  of  the  small  ulcers,  and 
was  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  feculent  matter  had 
escaped,  and  produced  peritonitis;  it  was  mostly  lodged  in  the  left 
side  and  pelvic  cavity;  a  few  coils  of  intestine  near  the  perforation 
were  covered  with  recent  lymph,  and  were  slightly  adherent. 

9.  Tubercular  Ulceration  of  Intestines,  9  cases :  Nos.  423,  442, 
445,  492,  507,  509,  520,  525,  535.— Tubercle  of  the  lungs  existed  in 
all  these  9  cases. 

10.  Typhoid  Deposit  in  Peyer*s  Patches,  6  cases :  Nos.  391,  461, 
512,  524,  545, 551.-— Of  these,  5  were  females,  aged  fourteen,  sixteen, 
twenty-four,  twenty-five,  and  forty-three,  and  1  was  a  man,  aged 
twenty.  The  Peyer's  patches  were  ulcerated  in  5  cases,  and  in  these 
there  existed  also  ulceration  of  the  colon.  It  may  here  be  noted,  that 
typhus  was  stated  as  the  cause  of  death  in  6  cases  out  of  the  180 
examined.     (Museum,  YIII.  22^.) 

11.  Ulceration  of  the  Small  Intestine  (Catarrhal  Inflammation), 
2  cases.  Nos.  439,  440  : — Case  439,  a  man,  aged  sixty-nine,  died  of 
intestinal  obstruction.  He  had  an  ulcer  in  the  rectum,  and  the  intestine 
had  become  folded  and  adherent,  by  recent  lymph,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  obstruction.  The  small  intestine  was  greatly  distended ;  its 
internal  surface  was  rough,  very  dark  red,  and  presented  large  patches 
of  ecchymosis ;  the  mucous  membrane  was  ulcerated  in  transverse 
patches  or  streaks  between  the  valvules  conniventes,  which  were  partly 
covered  with  recent  lymph ;  at  the  termination  of  the  ileum  a  patch 
of  Peyer's  glands  was  distended,  villous,  and  dark  brown,  but  not 
ulcerated.  In  the  ascending  colon,  there  was  one  ulcer  nearly  the  size 
of  a  two-shilling  piece,  and  several  smaller  ones ;  also  several  dark- 
blue  patches,  and  some  cicatrices  (Museum,  YIII.  16a). — Case  440,  see 
below,  VI.  12. 

12.  Intestinal  Obstruction,  4  cases :  Nos.  439, 440, 496,  560.— Case 
439  was  produced  by  an  ulcer  of  the  rectum,  and  accompanied  by 
catarrhal  inflammation  (see  YI.  11). — Case  440,  a  woman  aged 
forty-six,  of  bilious  and  costive  habit,  was  seized  with  vomiting,  and 
sharp  pain  in  the  right  iliac  region ;  she  had  no  motion  during  the 
next  ten  days,  but  an  injection  being  then  administered  she  voided 
several  large  scybalous  masses.  Her  countenance  was  pinched  and 
anxious;  cheeks  florid;  tongue  dry;  thirst  urgent;  pulse  80,  small; 
vomiting,  sometimes  stercoiticeous,  occurred  from  time  to  time ;  the 
abdomen  became  very  painful  and  distended ;  retching  was  frequent ; 
and  she  died  from  exhaustion.  On  examination,  a  solid  body,  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  a  cork,  was  found  to  block  up  the  small  intestine 
about  the  middle  of  the  ileum,  where  it  fitted  like  a  plug.  At  the 
point  of  obstruction  the  intestine  was  bent  upon  itself  the  adjacent 
peritoneal  sur&ces  being  slightly  adherent  by  recent  lymph.  The  intestine 
seemed  to  become  suddenly  smaller  immediately  below  the  obstruction, 
but  above  this  point  it  was  greatly  distended,  and  filled  with  dark 
greenish  feculent  matter,  in  which  were  found  ten  angular  biliary 
calculi,  about  half  the  size  of  hazel-nuts.  The  dilated  portion  of  the 
intestine  was  dark,  and  when  laid  open  the  mucous  membrane  was 
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feond  muicli  omigesfeed,  in  boom  parts  covered  with  adherent  Ijnfd^ 
and  a  namber  of  small  ulcers  ven  seafttesed  over  the  surfiwe^  The 
obetrneting  hoSj  was  disooveved  to  be  a  large  biliary  cakolaa*  It  was 
perfiwtlj  cylindriaalf  meawnring  nearly  fewr  indMS  in  cimimfeieDoe^ 
and  one  inch  and  a  quarter  in  diaoMter ;  its  asteffnai  snrfree  was  in»- 
fbrmly  aodolated,  the  extreauties  being  rather  smooth;  and  when 
divided  traasversdy,  it  exhthited  a  crystalline  ^^peanuQesb  The  gait* 
bladder  was  firmly  adherent  to  the  duodenum  at  the  point  where  ift 
tarns  downwards  to  beoome  perpendisukr,  and  a  weB-defiaed  coxunu- 
nicaiion  existed  between  these  two  part%  large  enon^  to  admit  a 
finger  easily.  The  gaU-bladdar  was  centraeted  and  cooverted  into  a 
small  fibroQspottch :  hat  there  can  be^no  danht  thai  the  caknli  passed 
tiirou^  this  perforation,  althou^  the  qiening  was  now  xnneh  smnUer 
than  the  eal^i»  causing  the  o^traciioa.*  (Mnsenn,  Till.  57,  and 
IX.  15.) — Case  496,  a  woman,  aged  stzty-one,  who  died  of  ileoa.  On 
cixaminaHon,  large  scybaloaa  masses  only  were  ibnnd  in  the  gteat 
intestine,  which  was  anch  contracted  in  some  parts. — Caaa  560,  a  boj, 
aged  thirteen.  There  was  consideiBUe  peritonitis,  and  tlie  snudl 
intestines  were  very  adherent  in  the  pelvic  cavity ;  somaof  the  iniestinsa 
being  shasfdy  twiitei,  prevented  the  passage  of  feonlent  mattera. 

13.  Divertictdnm  ci  Small  Intestine^  1  ease-:  No.  463^ — A  maa« 
^ifgtd  ihtrty-five^  in  whom  was  £Mmd  the  oeseons  growth  in  the  fiilx 
cerebri  ahrea^  desertfaed,  (I.  2.)  The  dxvertictthuD  was  about  three 
inches  long,  somewhat  smaller  in  calibre  than  the  ilenm,  sitnated  two 
feet  from  the  termination  of  the  iieum,  projected  from  the  intesftinn 
near  its  mesenteric  attachment,  and  was  fixed  to  the  mesentery  fiw 
nearly  its  whole  length  by  a  redttplieation  of  peritonenas.  It  was 
a^at  the  sbi^  and  aiae  of  a  man's  thnmby  the  extremity  being  some- 
what conicaL 

14.  Uloemtian  o£  Cbhm  (Dysentery),  10  cases :  Noa.  416^  436,  439, 
46 1,  463, 512, 623, 524, 545, 551.— Caso  41 6,  a  man,  aged  Ibrty-aeveiL 
Thoulceration  involved  the  folds  of  mocona  membrane  which  projected 
into  the  got,  and  presented  transverse  streaks,  about  half  an  inch  wide^ 
for  the  most  part  covoed  with  yellowish  skm^is,  which  when  removed^ 
left  a  roogh  ulcerated  villoua  sur&ce  of  an  adk-grey  colonr. — Case  436, 
a  man,  aged  twenty-fiva  The  idcers  were  arrax^^  pecoliariy  in  three 
main  rows,  exnotly  of^K>eite  the  three  longitudinal  muscular  bands  whidi 
are  sitaated  in  the  outer  museakr  coat  of  this  intestine ;  a  few  ukers 
wer^  however,  situated  between  the  rows  on  the  pro^eeting  folds. — 
Case  439  ooearred  along  with  ulceration  of  the  rectum^  which  peo- 
dnoed  intestinal  obstmctum^  and  ulceration  of  the  small  intestine 
(see  YI.  1 1). — In  Case  463  (a  man,  aged  thirty- five,  who  had  tnbendeof 
the  lungs,  and  tubercular  meningitis),  one  ulcer  only,  about  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  with  thickened  edg^  occurred  in  the  ceeeank.  The  aolstacy 
glands  of  the  ileum  were  enhu^ged  and  filled  with  curdy  matter.  In 
5  of  the  caaes,  ulceration  of  the  colon  was  associated  with  typhoid 
deposit  and  uleeiation  in  the  fflemll  intestiBes.    (See  TI.  10.) 

«  For  particulara,  aee  Dr.  Tan  derBjrri  aoooant  in  the  Tnniaetloaa  of  the  Fathologiccl 
Society »  Tol.  Tilt.  p.  2>1. 
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15.  Ulcemtiim  of  the  Rectum,  4  cases :  Nos.  437,  439,  515,  559. — 
-CSase  437  ooGurred  akmg  witli  toberele  of  langs  and  circomsoribed' 
peritonitis ;  in  Case  439  it  produced  intestinal  obatroction  and  uleera- 
tioa  of  thesBiall  iiitestme(see  VI.  11);  Cise  515  resulted  la  per- 
fibyratioQ  and  poritouitia — Gaa%  559,  a  woman,  aged  tbirty-^iurae :  a 
large  irr^^ular  ulcer  involved  the  entire  circumfereoce  of  Idie  gut,  aad 
produced' stricture-  of  the  rectum.  The  edges  of  the  vlcer  were  thick, 
its  Borfiuse  shaggy ;  the  mucous  membraua  and-  musci^dar  coats  weve- 
^Btixely  destroyed.  Below  tha  uleeratiDii  the  ifttesfctne  was  coaatricted 
to- the  iBsae  of  a  Utile  ftuger  for  six  iikchas  in  extent. 

16.  Perforation  of  Bectum,.  I  caae :  No.  515. — Thxa  ooeurred  in  a 
<:afle  of  uJeeratioB  of  lectoBk 

17.  Strktnre  of  Beetun,  3  caaea  i  Noa..  400,  43d,  559i— Case  400. 
was  producod  hgr  cancer,  luid  seaDcely  admiibBd  the  Itttk  £nger ;-  the 
other  two  cases  were  assoejaftad  with  uloeration^  and  are  deacsibed 
above. 

18.  CSaacer  of  Kactom,  1  ease :  No»  400. 

19.  Strangulated  Ingainal  Barnia^  1  casa:  Na  451. — A  man  aged 
forty-six.  The  hernia  was  on  the  right  aide,  and  had  deaoanded  into 
the  serotoin,  fosaung  a  tomoar  about  the  sias  of  a  child's  head..  The 
paets  ooataiaed  within  the  sac  weie  the  caput  csseam  coll,  ahmg  with 
two  inches  ei  the  tecminal  pertioii  of  the  ileon,  and  a  coil  of  small 
intestine,  aboat  eight  inchea  in  length,  aad  eighteeu  inehea  above  the 
coaatrioted  part  of  the  nnall  intestine  just  mentioned ;  also  the.  great 
omentum.  These  parts  were  meatly  dark  red  or  purple,  especially  the 
eoil  of  small  iatsatine,  l^e  macoas  surface  of  whach  was  black  and 
•exoaanvely  eoogsstad  (seaii-gaBgraQoaa).  The  nmcoua  membrane  of 
tiuB  small  intestme-  was  ulcerated  opposite  to  the  constricted  part^  but 
externally  thoa  part  was  pale.  The  neek  of  the  sac  measured  five  induar 
in  oircuaiference;  the  peritoneal  cavity  oontained  about  half  a  pint  of 
dark  y^ow  aeram ;  its  surfiioe  wae  nmdi  eoDgested  in  different  partev 
aad  ia  some  places  covered  witk  recent  lymph. 

VU.  LrvER,  Gali<-blai>der,  akd  Biltabt  Dtrcrs. 


1.  The  ooadition  of  the  liver  waa  not  noted  in  20 

.  2.  The  Utrt  waa  healthy  in  60  casea 

.  Of  these  31  w«e  males  and  29  fomalea.  The  average  age  of  the  31 
males  waa  thirty -four,,  indtiding  2  boys  of  aaveuyearaof  age;  the  oldest 
was  filby-8ev«&  The  average  weigbt  of  the  liver  of  26  cf  these  males 
waa  51*3  ounces.  The  greatest  weight  waa  83  ouoeeSk  and  ocouxred 
in  a  man  aged  tlurty^ighi^  who  had  diahetea  uid  eroap  {Cage  39^ 
y.  1) :  the  leaet  weig^  waa  32  ounoe^^  and  occurred  in  a  man  agad 
forty-seven,  who  died  of  dysenteryy  dE& — Caae  416..  The  liver  of  one 
boy,  aged  save%  who  died,  of  an.  enermoua  eanccBOua  growth  of  the 
kidney,  weighed  39  ouueea---Case  489.  The  average  age  of  the  2& 
fomalea  waa  39*2  ;  the  oldest  waa  eighty-one,  the  youngsBst  six.  The 
average  wmght  of  liver  of  25  of  these  feaudea  was  43*8  ounoea.  The 
weight  waa  64  ounces,  and  oocncred  in  a  girl,  aged  fiwrteen^ 
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who  died  of  tjrphoid  fever-r-Case  645,  The  least  weight  was  20 
ounoesy  and  oocurred  in  a  womaoy  aged  thirty-two,  who  died  of  cancer 
of  the  uteroB — Case  414. 

3.  The  condition  of  the  liver  was  doubtful  in  13  cases :  ue,,  the 
description  of  its  state  does  not  warrant  its  being  placed  under  any  of 
the  present  headinga 

.  4.  The  liver  was  changed  in  shape  in  3  cases :  Nos.  458,  459,  485. 
•^Two  of  these  were  cases  of  cirrhosis ;  in  Oase  458,  a  woman,  aged 
forty-ei^^t,  the  liver  was  elongated  to  nearly  double  its  usual  length, 
and  was  constricted  about  its  middle,  the  capsule  being  thickened  on 
the  convex  snr&ce,  opposite  the  constriction ;  the  breadth  of  the  liver 
was  much  less  than  usual,  it  weighed  thirty-six  ounces.  In  Case  459, 
a  female,  aged  forty,  the  diape  and  capsule  were  the  same  as  the  above ; 
the  weight  forty-eight  ounces.  In  Case  485,  the  liver  was  elongated 
transversely,  and  it  was  healthy  in  structure. 

5.  Cancer  of  liver,  14  cases :  Nos.  400,  403,  406,  407,  408,  409, 
433,  468,  473,  476,  498,  517,  556,  557.— Of  these  7  were  males  and 
7  females.  The  average  age  of  the  7  males  was  43*7,  of  the  females 
49.  The  average  weight  of  liver  of  the  7  males  was  85*1  ounces,  and  of 
6  of  the  females  42  ounces.  The  laigest  cancerous  liver  weighed  twelve 
pounds,  and  occurred  in  the  youngest  of  the  14  subjects,  a  man,  aged 
twenty-eight.  In  this  case  (498)  the  cancerous  growths  also  involved 
the  skuU  and  dura  mater,  the  sternum  and  humerus,  the  lungs  and 
q>leen.  (See  I.  2.)  This  liver  contained  several  cancerous  growths, 
varying  in  suse  from  half  an  inch  to  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter  ; 
the  laigest  growth  was  situated  in  the  right  lobe,  and  extended  into- 
the  right  iliac  region.  On  section,  the  hepatic  tissue  appeared  normal, 
all  the  cancerous  growths  exhibited  a  well-defined  outline  ;  they  were 
mostly  round,  firm,  yeUowish-white,  and  presented  a  fibrous  stroma, 
with  a  dear  juice  between  the  meshes,  but  on  squeezing  yielded  a 
turbid  juice  (not  thick  and  pulpy),  whidi  under  the  microscope  exhi- 
bited numerous  nuclei  of  laige  sise,  but  no  mother  cella.  (Museum,. 
IX.  17.) 

In  these  14  cases  of  cancer  of  the  liver,  other  organ$  were  involved 
in  the  cancerous  disease,  as  follows : — ^The  tongue  in  1  case,  oeso- 
phagus 1 ;  stomach  3 ;  rectum  1 ;  spleen  1 ;  kidneys  1 ;  diaphragm  1; 
pleura  2 ;  lungs  7 ;  breast  2 ;  uterus  4  ;  skull,  dura  mater,  vertebne,  4c. 
1  ;  cervical  glands  1 ;  bronchial  glands  1;  lumbar  glands  1;  in- 
guinal glands  1 ;  post-peritoneal  glands,  forming  a  tumour,  1. 

In  these  14  cases  of  cancer  of  the  liver,  o&er  dUeasea  oocurred  as 
follows  : — Old  cretaceous  concretions  and  cicatrices  in  the  lungs  in  3 
cases ;  pleuritis  and  camification  of  lungs  in  3  cases ;  pentonitis  in  1 
case  j  fiktty  heart  in  1  case ;  granular  disease  of  kidneys  in  3  cases  ; 
jaundice  and  yellow  staining  of  all  the  intenial  organs  in  1  case. 

The  Itver'tiasue  intervening  between  the  cancerous  growths  generally 
presented  a  normal  appearance,  hence  doubtless  the  rarity  of  jaundice, 
which  only  occurred  in  1  of  the  14  cases.  In  one  case  (402)  the  liver- 
tissue  is  noted  as  being  somewhat  waxy,  and  in  1  case  as  fittty.  The 
liver  was  adherent  to  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  parietes  in  2  o£ 
the  14 
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6.  Tabercle  beneath  the  Peritoneal  Covering  of  liver,  1  case  ; 
Na  529. — A  girl,  aged  ten,  died  of  taberonlar  peritonitis ;  the  tuber- 
cles seen  on  the  sor&ce  of  Uie  liver  were  soft,  and  did  not  extend  into 
the  liver-tissne ;  the  liver  was  firmly  adherent  to  the  abdominal 
parietee. 

7.  Yaacalar  or  Erectile  Growths  in  the  liver,  2  cases :  Nos.  505, 
535. — Case  505,  a  man,  aged  fifty-four,  died  of  softening  of  the 
brain ;  the  liver  was  healthy,  but  a  vascular  growth,  about  the  size  of 
a  hazel-nut)  occurred  on  the  inferior  snr&ce  of  the  right  lobe. — In 
Case  535,  a  man,  aged  forty-eight,  the  liver  on  section  exhibited  tliree 
or  four  patches  of  erectile  tissue  within  its  substance ;  these  were  about 
the  size  of  peas. 

8.  An»mia  of  liver,  1  case,  Na  464. — ^A  man,  aged  sixty,  died  of 
cancer  of  the  bladder  and  hemorrhage;  the  liver  was  remarkably 
pale  and  bloodless,  the  lobules  were  indistinct,  the  kidneys  also  were 
pale,  and  exhibited  a  yellow  (fibrinous)  deposit  about  the  bases  of  the 
cones. 

9.  Becent  Ljrmph  on  Sur&ce  of  Liver  (Infiammatiou  of  Peritoneal 
Covering),  3  cases  :  Noa  404,  437,  497. — Of  these,  1  occurred  with 
tuberoulfir  peritonitis,  and  2  with  simple  peritonitis. 

10.  Pus  on  Surfiuse  of  Liver  (Peritonitis),  1  case:  No.  418.— This 
occurred  along  with  perforation  of  diaphragm,  Ac    (See  XL  7.) 

11.  Liver  adherent  to  Abdominal  Parietes,  10  cases:  Nos.  395, 
404,  406,  418,  477,  492,  498,  499,  529,  655. 

12.  Liver  adhei<ent  to  Viscera,  2  cases  :  Nos.  406,  418. — Both  in- 
volved the  stomach ;  in  Case  406,  there  was  cancer  of  the  liver,  with 
chronic  adhesions  to  the  stomach,  diaphragm,  and  abdominal  parietes. 
Case  418,  see  XL  7. 

13.  Capsule  of  Liver  Thickened,  5  cases :  Nos.  458,  465,  475,  503, 
504. — Of  these,  3  were  females  and  2  males;  in  2  cases  there  existed 
cirrhosis^  in  1  the  liver  was  fatty,  in  1  congested,  and  in  1  healthy. 

14.  Cicatrix  on  Sur&ce  of  Liver,  1  case :  No.  555. — A  woman, 
aged  forty  •three ;  the  liver  was  adherent  to  the  diaphragm  by  several 
bands  of  old  connective  tissue,  the  cicatrix  was  situated  at  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  right  lobe,  and  extended  about  an  inch  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  liver.  A  cyst,  about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  was  found 
in  the  left  lobe,  its  wall  was  about  a  line  thick,  and  very  firm  fibroid; 
it  contained  a  glairy  fiuid.  The  liver  substance  was  dark  and  shining 
on  section,  but  there  was  no  cirrhosis. 

15.  Abscess  of  Liver,  1  case  :  No.  399. — ^A  woman,  aged  fifty-five, 
who  also  had  ulcerated  and  sloughing  cancer  of  the  breast  extending 
into  the  axUla,  and  cancer  of  the  lunga  The  liver  weighed  forty-two 
onnees ;  small  abscesses,  varying  in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  hazel-nut, 
were  scattered  throughout  the  liver,  and  visible  on  the  surface.  They 
were  surrounded  by  a  dark-blue  outline,  and  contained  thick  green 
pus.  The  abscesses  were  no  doubt  metastatic,  and  occasioned  by  the 
nlcerated  wound  of  the  axilla. 

16.  Fibrinous  Deposits  in  Liver,  3  cases :  Nos.  427,  495,  500— 
It  is  doubtful  whether  these  would  have  become  (metastatic)  abscesses. 
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In  Case  427,  a  lad,  aged  Befveiiteeny  it  ooeuned  with  periostitis  of  the 
tibia,  in  which  pus  hiui  aoCTimiilated  beneath  the  periosteum  and  pro- 
duced neeroBi& — Case  495,  a  man,  aged  twenty-four,  who  had  undef^ 
gone  excision  of  the  knee-joint.  On  examination,  the  knee  waa  &uiid 
in  a  suppurating  condition,  and  yielded  a  most  offensive  odour.  Tha 
li^r  woigfaed  seventy-three  ounoes,.  was  firm,  and  mottled  by  yellowish 
patcbei^  which  on  section  were  found  to  extend  thronghout  the  ocgan. 
At  some  parts  this  appearance  seemed  to  be  produced  by  a  deposit 
witkin  tks  lobudm;  at  oAher  parts,  again,  the  discoloiation  was  diffussd, 
and  soma  portions  of  liver  presented  the  nonnal  condition,  hut  were 
psler  than  usual. — Case  dOO,  a  man,  aged  twenty-two,  with  sngulsr 
curvature  of  the  spine  pi'oduced  by  scrofulous  caries  ;  the  body  <^  tha 
fifth  dorsal  vertefaca  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  surrounded  by  a  ool- 
lection  of  curdy  pus.  The  ri§^t  kidney  had  a  calculus  impacted  bt 
the  commeneement  of  the  ureter  ;  the  liver  was  pale  brown,  rather 
brittle^  sad  marked  by  patches  of  soft  yellowiah  deposit,  pcoduoing  a 
mottled  appearance.  The  bladder  was  much  thickened,  and  contained 
pus ;  its  mimous  membrane  was  dark  blu^  and  marked  by  patohea  of 
<)ongestion« 

17  and  18.  Grandar  Disease  of  Liver  (Ginhosia),  20  esses:  Kos. 
394,  405,  412,  424, 428,  438,  441,  4^7,  468,  469,  469,  471,  475,.  482, 
484,  494,  501^  513,  514, 561.— In  4  of  theas  casss  tha  dicssse  was  in  a 
very  early  sta^  and  the  condition  of  the  liver  is  described  as  hyper- 
trophy of  the  interlobular  substance,  No&  405,  412,  424,  484. 

Of  the  20  cases  of  cirrhosis^  15  were  malea  sad  5  females.  The 
average  age  of  the  15  malea  was  thirty -ai^t;  the  oldest  was  sixty- 
six,  the  youngest  eleven.  The  avesage  age  of  the  5  females  was  42*6; 
the  oldest  was  sixty-three,  the  youngest  twenty.  The  avenge  weight 
of  hver  of  14  of  the  males  wsa  58*1  ouaees ;  the  greatest  weight 
was  106  ounces^  the  least  was  33  ounaea.  The  average  wei^t  of  Mvet 
of  the  5  femalea  was  47*8  ounoss;  the  greatest  waa.58  ouncesi  the  leaei 
36  ouaeea  The  heart  was  generally  large  in  these  cases  of  eirrhoeis. 
One  heart  waa  very  larger  and  wei^ied  36  ounces;  and  two  weighed 
19  ounces;  but  in  two  of  the  mi2»  it  was  remarkaUy  small — via.* 
5^  ounoes  and  6^  ounces^  The  average  weight  of  the  heart  of  14  <^ 
the  malea  was  14*6  ounces,  sad  of  4  of  the  females  1 2  ounces.  Cirxhoaia 
may  co-exist  with  waxy  degeneration.     (See  Case  514^  VII.  21.) 

19.  Blood-Htaining  (Sugillaikm)  of  Hepatic  Veins  and  sunonading 
Liver-substance,  2  cases:  Nos.  461,  534. — ^In  Case  461,  a  wamaa» 
aged  twenty-four,  wha  died  of  typhoid  fever,  each  pleural  cavity  con- 
tained about  four  ounoea  of  very  bloody  serous  fiuid;  the  pericacdiun^ 
contained  half  an  ounee  of  the  same  fiuid,  and  was  stained.  All  tha 
cavities  of  the  heart,,  and  even  the  valves,  were  coloured  dark-red  by 
the  blood  The  lasge  hepatic  veins  and  the  liver-siibstanee  imme- 
diately surrounding  them  were  stained  of  a  dark  red  colour;  the  livars> 
substance  was  lor  the  most  pact  pale  and  fiabby,.  but  the  stained 
portions  were  softer  than  usual.  Spleen,  10  ounces,  soAb  (SeaL  11.^ 
•?— Case  534,  a  woman,  aged  twenty-eight,  who  died  of  erysipelas  of  the 
head:  the  Uver  centaiiMd  much  dfurk  finid  blood,  the  larger  veesell 
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and  sonounding  liver-tiisue  were  blood-stained ;   tlie  faearfe,  loDgs,  and 
kidnejs  contaiBad  maeh  dark  fluid  blood. 

20.  Fatftj  DegeneratioK  of  Liver,  29  cam :  Nas.  386,  390,  423, 
430,  431,  434,  435,  438,  41^1,  452,  460,  462,  465,  472,  474,  478,  479, 
506,  507,  509,  512,  520,  52B,  532,  539,  544,  553,  55%,  559.  Of  theaa 
15  wore  nudes  and  14  females.  The  aveeege  age  of  the  15  xaales  wm 
forty-fonr;  the  vonngeat  nineteen^  the  oldest  sixtj-fiva  The  average 
age  of  the  14  females  was  40  7;  the  youngest  twenty-five,  the  oldest 
sixty-five.  The  average  weight  o£  the  liver  of  14  of  the  males  was 
63*1  ounces;  the  largest  was  90  ounces,  the  smallest  41  ounces.  The 
average  we%hli  of  the  liver  of  ll  of  the  fenaks  was  61  cMmoesi  The 
principal  diseases  of  other  orgsne  coexisting  with  fidty  liver  were, 
tubercle  of  Inngs  in  10  cases;  cicatrices  or  concretions  in  long  in  5; 
pleuritis  is  5;  hepatiawtioB  of  lung  in  5  ;  fatty  heart  in  4 ;  gramdar 
kidneys  in  10 ;  cancer  of  bceast  in  4 ;  cancer  of  tongue  in  1 ;  cancer  of 
vterus  in  2 ;  cancer  of  external  genitals  in  1 ;  and  fever  in  2  cases. 

21.  Waxy  Degeneiatiom  of  Liver,  5  cases:  No&  392,402,  426, 514, 
538. — Of  these,  4  were  males  and  1  was  a  female.  The  avenge  age  of 
these  5  subjects  was  thirty-three;  the  average  weight  of  the  livar  of 
these  5  si^jeets  wish  78  ounces.  Waxy  liver  w«ur  aaK)ciated  with 
disease  of  the  hip-joint  in  3  oat  of  the  5  caoso.  In  Case398^  a  boy, 
aged  twelve  with  dinsass  of  hip-joint,  the  liver  we^ed  60  onnees^ 
was  firm  and  mottled,  and  on  section  presented  a  sUntng  straw  oolonr, 
without  any  trace  of  natnnd  structure.  The  spleen  was  firm  and 
waxy; — there  was  n^  toberele  in  the  lungs.— Case  538,  a  lad,  aged 
twenty,  had  tabcrdie  of  longs  and  cavities,  along  with  disease  of  hip. 
— Case  426,  a  man,  aged  forty-eight,  had  pericarditis  and  granular 
kikkiey& — ^In  case  402,  a  woman,  aged  f<Mrty-ttine,  who  had  cancer  of 
the  breast  and  of  the  lung,  waxy  degeneraiien  and  canoer  occurred  in 
the  sane  liver;  several  hyi^  soirriioaa  laaesefl,  some  abonk  tiie  size  of 
a  hen's  egg,  were  scattered  tbrenghont  the  Mr^ — a  few  were  softened 
in  the  centra;  The  portions  of  liver  not  aflbcted  with  cancer  wwo 
firm  and  shining  on  section.  Spleen,  11  ounces^  firm  and  wasy. — ^In 
Case  514,  a  man,  aged  thirty-five,  waxy  degeneration  coexisted  with 
einfaosta  The  liver  weighed  106  ounces,  was  very  granular  aad 
puckered,  and  contained  a  few  firm  yellowish  waxy  masses. 

22.  Hypenemia  of  Liver,  8  cases:  Nos.  385^  387,  419,  437,  499; 
503,  510,  534. --Hypertrophy  of  heart  existed  in  5  case%  tubarcle  of 
the  lungs  in  2  casee^  and  erysipelas  of  the  head  in  1  case. 

23.  Jaundioe,  2  cases:  Nos.  408,  491.— Itir  case  408^  a  man,  agedi 
ferty-two,  ^0  liver  was  infiltrated  with  medullary  canoer,  and  scarcely 
any  hepatic  tissue  was  discernible. — Case  491,  a  man  sged  stxty- 
tiiree,  did  not  exhibit  any  marked  hepatic  disease.  The  liver  was 
firm  and  of  a  ydlow  tinge;  the  bile  was  thick,  but  th«re  was  n0 
ether  visible  c^bstruction  of  the  ducts.  The  pancreas  was  indurated; 
the  kidneys  were  granular. 

24.  Perforation  of  the  Gall-bladder,  1  caw :  No.  440.— For  bistoiy 
ef  tins  ease,  seo  VL  12. 

25.  Bilkiy  Caloali,  only  noted  in  4  cases :  Nos.  440,  458,  494, 
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537.— In  the  case  (440)  of  intestinal  obstruction,  produced  by  a  biliary 
calculus,  there  were  ten  angular  calculi  in  the  intestine  above  the 
obstruction,  and  the  liver-substance  appeared  healthy.  In  the  other 
3  cases  the  liver  was  granular;  in  2  of  these  (458,  494)  there  was  a 
single  laige  round  calculus  in  the  gall-bladder;  in  Case  537,  there 
were  numerous  rough  masses  of  black  inspissated  bile  in  the  gall- 
bladder, and  one  was  seated  in  the  cystic  duct 

VIII.  Splekk. 

1.  Hypertrophy  of  Spleen,  3  cases :  Nos.  389,  406,  475. — In  Case 
389,  a  man,  aged  thirty-three,  who  had  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  the 
spleen  weighed  14  ounces.  Case  406,  a  man,  aged  fifty-three,  occurred 
along  with  cancer  of  the  liver,  4c. ;  the  abdominal  viscera  were  all 
fixed  by  chronic  adhesions;  the  spleen  weighed  30  ounces,  and  was 
adherent  to  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal  parietes;  its  capsule  was 
thickened.  Case  475  occurred  along  with  cirrhosiM  of  the  liver,  ascites, 
and  hydrothoraz ;  the  spleen  weighed  33  ounces,  was  firm,  dark,  and 
glistening  on  section,  and  its  capsule  was  thickened. 

2.  Cancer  of  Spleen,  1  case :  No.  498. — ^This  occurred  along  with 
cancer  of  the  liver;  the  spleen  weighed  5  ounces,  was  dark  brown, 
and  contained  a  white  nodule  the  size  of  a  pea,  which  exhibited  the 
same  structure  as  the  tumour  in  the  Hver. 

3.  Waxy  Degeneration  of  Spleen,  2  cases:  Nos.  392,  402. — Case 
392,  a  boy,  aged  twelve,  had  disease  of  hip-joint  and  waxy  degenera- 
tion of  liver.  Case  402,  a  woman,  aged  forty-nine,  died  of  cancer  of 
the  breast,  liver,  and  lungs. 

4.  Fibrinous  Deposits  in  Spleen,  3  cases:  Nos.  419,  465, 488. — ^In 
Case  419,  the  spleen  weighed  4^  ounces^  and  on  section  exhibited 
lai*ge,  firm,  irregular,  fibrinous  masses,  of  a  yellowish  white  colour,  its 
thin  lower  portion  being  almost  entirely  converted  into  this  substance. 
(Museum,  IX.  16 ;  see  1. 15.) — Case  465  occurred  along  with  fibrinous 
plugging  of  the  iliac  artery  and  gangrene  of  the  leg.  (See  lY.  5.) — 
Case  488,  a  man,  aged  thirty,  who  died  of  grey  hepatization  of  the 
lungs ;  the  heart  and  its  valves  were  healthy;  the  spleen,  though  firm- 
looking  on  section,  was  black  and  friable,  and  presented  three  or 
four  angular  patches  of  yellow  fibrinous  deposit. 

5.  Abscess  of  the  Spleen,  2  cases:  Nos.  413,  434. — Case  413  (see 
I.  15)  occurred  along  with  phlebitis,  which  was  produced  by  the 
pressure  of  enlarged  cancerous  lumbar  glands  on  the  vessels.  The 
spleen  presented  three  or  four  purulent  spots  containing  small  sloughs. 
— Case  434,  a  woman,  aged  sixty-five,  who  suffered  from  cancerous 
disease  of  the  external  genitals.  The  liver  was  fatty,  and  the  kidneys 
were  granular.  The  spleen  was  much  enlarged,  but  the  greater  part 
was  formed  by  an  abscess,  which  yielded  about  half  a  pint  of  thin 
reddish  pus  and  broken-up  spleen-tissue ;  the  portion  of  spleen  which 
was  not  destroyed  exhibited  a  part  of  the  shaggy  walls  of  the  abscess. 

6.  Softening  of  Spleen,  1  Case :  No.  502. — This  condition  was  noted 
down  in  a  case  of  poisoning  by  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  in  which  none 
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of  the  other  organs  were  diseased.     The  spleen  was  "  extremely  soft 
and  diffluent." 

7.  Chronic  Adhesions  of  Spleen,  2  cases:  Nos.  406,  477. 

IX.  Kidneys  and  TJrinaby  Passages. 

1.  Atrophy  of  Kidney,  2  cases:  Nos.  522,  533. — Both  these  oc- 
curred in  women,  along  with  cancer  of  the  uterus,  which  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  ulceration.  lu  Case  522  the  bladder  was  perforated,  the 
left  kidney  weighed  2  ounces,  and  was  hard  and  pale ;  in  Case  533 
the  medullary  cones  had  almost  disappeared,  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney 
was  much  dilated,  and  the  cortical  substance  was  vexy  pale  and  tough. 

2.  Cancer  of  Kidney,  5  cases:  Nos.  396,  406,  431,  489,  553. — 
Of  these,  4  were  secondary,  following  cancer  of  uterus,  breast,  lungs, 
and  tongue,  and  1  was  primary,  no  other  organ  being  involved.  In 
this  case  (489)  the  cancerous  growth  of  the  kidney  weighed  thirty-one 
pounds,  and  occurred  in  a  boy  aged  eight;  all  the  other  organs  were 
tolerably  healthy.  This  boy's  abdomen  soon  after  birth  became 
larger  than  natural,  and  gradually  increased  in  size.  Twelve  months 
before  death,  a  tumour,  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  could  be  traced  in 
the  abdomen;  it  was  slightly  moveable,  semi-elastic  in  some  parts,  and 
not  painful  on  being  handled.  From  this  time  the  tumour  increased 
so  much  in  size,  that  he  was  soon  unable  to  leave  his  bed.  On  exami' 
nation,  the  parietes  were  firmly  adherent  to  the  tumour,  the  viscera 
much  displaced.  The  anteiior  aspect  of  the  tumour  was  found  to  con- 
sist  of  the  concave  portion  of  the  left  kidney,  which  was  enormously 
enlarged ;  the  ureter  was  of  natural  size.  The  kidney-tissue  surrounding 
the  renal  pelvis  appeared  tolerably  sound,  and  vertically  measured 
12  inches;-  beyond  this,  the  tissue  seemed  converted  into  a  thick 
fibrous  layer,  which  quite  surrounded  the  growth.  The  entire  growth, 
when  removed,  weighed  thirty-one  pounds,  and  measured  thirty-two 
inches  in  circumference  transversely,  and  thirty-six  inches  in  circum- 
ference vertically.  On  section,  eight  pints  of  dark,'  grumous,  viscid 
fluid  escaped,  containing  numerous  yellowish,  shreddy,  sloughing  masses; 
near  the  pelvis,  the  renal  tissue  was  about  one-third  of  an  inch  thick, 
but  this  became  converted  into  a  fibrous  layer  at  about  four  inches 
from  the  pelvis,  and  as  such  extended  all  round  the  tumour. 

The  interior  of  the  tumour  presented  a  soft  gelatinous,  medullary  sub- 
stance, of  a  yellowish  colour,  with  some  patches  of  semitransparent  mate- 
rial ;  and  it  was  traversed  by  fibrous  bands.  Some  portions  were  hanging 
in  shreds  and  sloughs  in  all  directions,  but  the  breaking-up  seemed 
furthest  advanced  at  the  part  most  distant  from  the  pelvis,  where  it 
had,  indeed,  reached  the  distended  fibrous  layer  which  bounded  the 
growth.  The  juice  taken  from  different  parts  of  the  tumour  exhibited 
large  cells  containing  from  one  to  three  nuclei,  spindle-shaped  cells, 
&c.  The  right  kidney  weighed  seven  ounces,  and  exhibited  no  trace 
of  disease.* 

*  For  further  partionlmrs  and  sketch,  see  Dr.  Van  der  Bjl'i  account,  in  the  Tramactions 
of  the  Pathological  Society,  toI.  yiL  p.  268.    (Huseom,  X.  26.) 
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In  Gate  431^  a  woman,  aged  fifty-tvo,  the  lotrer  half  of  tiie  right 
kidney  was  involved  in  a  nodulated  fluctuating  tumour,  abovt  tbe  fliae 
of  a  fist ;  tlie  upper  half  reaamUed  the  left  kidiney,  whicii  waa  granular. 
On  sectioD,  the  growth  presented  a  medullary  appearance,  aud  seemed 
to  have  originated  in  the  sahstanoe  of  the  kidney,  wfakfa  was  stretched 
over  it,  and  converted  into  a  fibroid  capsule ;  the  continuity  of  the 
cortical  suhatance  with  this  (so-called)  fibroid  capsule  of  the  growth 
eoold  be  easily  iraoed.  This  kidney  weighed  16  oiiiioea»  and  exaotly 
leaembled  the  laige  one  above  described    (Musevati,  X  25.) 

a.  Tubercle  of  Kidneys,  4  oases:  Noa.  404,  4Sa,  492,  052.— All 
theae  cases  were  aasociated  with  tuberde  of  theiongs;  in  2  oases  there 
WIS  also  iuberoukr  peritonitia. 

4.  FiMnous  Deposit  in  Kidneys,  6  cases :  Kos.  419,  428,  457,  458, 
464,  561.— In  Oase  419,  the  left  kidney  weighed  three  oonces  and  a 
half,  and  at  its  middle  «id  anterior  part  presented  a  soudl  depressed 
patch  composed  of  firm  yellowish  aubsiianoe,  on  the  surface  <^  which  a 
lew  Boduks  of  healthy-looking  renal  tissue  were  seen.  The  r^^ 
kidney  weighed  only  one  ounce  and  a  half;  it  was  much  deforaed,  and 
consisted  £m  the  most  part  of  fixm  yeUowish  substaace,  veiy  little  ef 
the  renal  atmetnre  remaining  free  ftom  depoait.  Fibrinona  deposit 
occorred  in  the  spleen.  (See  YIIL  4.)-*0ase  428  ooonrred  in  a 
woman,  aged  fifty-three^  along  with  Carditis  and  ideetation  of  the 
oolnmn»  papillarak— Oase  457,  a  man,  aged  twenty-ei^t^  with  hyper* 
trophy  and  diktaiionof  heart. — Oase  464  oocmred  m  a  man  aged  six^, 
along  with  a  cancerous  growth  in  the  Uaddei^  In  the  kidney  then 
wese  patdies  of  a  yellowish  deposit,  around  and  between  the  bases  of 
the  nwduUaiy  oones. — ^In  Oase  561,  a  man,  aged  twenty-two,  the  left 
kidney  on  section  exhibited  several  dark  pat<ies  on  the  cortical  sab- 
stance;  these  patches  were  conical,  with  thebaaes  superficial,  and  their 
centres  were  somewhat  yellow  and  soft.  The  heart  weighed  19^ 
ounces,  the  mitral  orifice  was  much  constcicted,  and  a  hagb,  firm, 
adherent  coi^giilum  was  found  in  the  right  auricular  appendix. 

5.  Hypensmia  of  Kidney,  4  cases :  Nos.  393,  438,  448,  50a  In 
2  cases  it  is  noted  that  the  subjects  had  suffered  ftom  **  diabete&*' 

6.  Abscess,  Bupporatioo,  or  Ulceration  of  Kidney  (Nephritis), 
5  Oases:  Noa.  446,  460,  486,  487,  500.— Case  446,  a  wonaan  aged 
twenty-eight,  who  had  a  villous  (cancerous)  growth  in  the  Uadder, 
about  the  siae  of  an  orange,  which  caused  obstruction  to  the  passage  of 
the  nrine.  The  bladder  was  in  a  state  of  chronic  inflammation ;  the 
kidneys  on  aecticn  presented  numerous  small  abnoomies  in  the  oortioal 
substances,  arranged  parallelly  to  the  urinaiy  tubes. — Oase  460,  a  man 
aged  fifty-five,  who  had  stricture  of  the  urethra  and  inflammation  of 
the  bladder.  Both  kidneys  exhibited  small  irregular  abscesses,  sur- 
rounded by  sanguineous  exudation;  in  the  oones  the  abscesses  wete 
elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  tnbuka — ^In  C!aae  486,  a  man,  aged 
thirty-eight,  with  fungoid  polypi  in  the  bladder,  the  oones  of  the 
kidney  pi*e8ented  several  firm  yellowish  purulent  streaks. — Case  500, 
a  mau,  aged  twenty-two,  with  caries  of  the  spine,  had  a  calculus  im- 
pacted in  the  commencement  of  tbe  right  ureter.     The  left  kidney 
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•ODtomed  a  gHtfy  miitenal  between  the  cones,  and  on  scraping  the 
nurftKse  yielded  gritty  purulent  mattw. 

7.  CScatricee  on  Kidney,  1  case :  No.  484. — ^A  man  aged  twenty- 
fi^e.  l%e  eartenial  surface  of  beth  kidneys  was  marked  by  deep 
tneatriccs;  on  eection,  these  were  found  to  extend  into  the  bases  of 
the  cones.  The  renal  tissue  is  otherwise  tolerably  healthy,  but  the 
capsule  is  adherent  to  the  areolar  tissue^  &c.,  surrounding  the  kidney. 

8.  OvanularDimase  of  Kidneys,  38  cases:  Nob.  884,  885,  386,  389, 
407,  411,  414,  421,  42$,  426,  427,  481,  432,  483,  434,  439,  440,  445, 
454,  456,  459,  462,  469, 470,  471,  472,  474,476,  478,  481,  485,  491, 
504,  ^14,  522,  544,  546,  M5. 

9.  Granular  Disease  of  Kidneys,  witii  Cysts,  7  cases :  Nos.  387, 
400,  417,  448,  480,  482,  499.— These  two  headings  inchide  all  the 
different  lEnmsof  BrighfB  disease  or 'degenerative  diseases  of  the 
kidneys;  and  ifc  appears  from  these  observations  that  granular  disease 
ci  the  kidneys  is  by  ftr  ikte  motft  common  morbid  condition  met  with 
(or  at  least  noted  by  us)  in  post-mortem  examinations.  It  is  doubtful 
in  how  many  of  these  cases  the  disease  was  discovered  before  death ; 
and  although  many  cases  did  probably  not  exhibit  sympfcoms  of 
Bright's  disease,  yet  this  krge  proportion  soggests  the  necessity  of 
examining  the  urine  more  frequently. 

10.  OalcuH  in  Kidney,  1  case :  No.  500.    (^ee  IX.  ^.) 

11.  Dilatation  of  URftem,  3  casa:  Nos.  482,  533,  548. — ^In  case 
432  (a  woman,  aged  forty-five)  the  inferior  half  cf  the  uterus  was 
entirely  destroyed  by  cancerous  disease,  which  extended  to  the  tissues 
at  the  back  will  of  the  bladder,  and  involved  the  tenniaation  of  the 
right  ureter,  producing  its  obstruction  and  dilatation  to  about  the  size 
uf  the  Henm.  Both  kidneys  were  large,  and  remarkably  pale  and 
UoodlesB  (Museum,  X.  22). — Case  533,  a  woman,  aged  forty-four,  who 
had  cancer  of  the  uterus ;  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  was  also  dilated,  and 
the  medullary  cones  were  atrophied. — ^In  case  548  there  was  also  cancer 
of  the  uterus. 

12.  Uioeration,  Thickening,  Congestion,  or  Inflammation  of  Bladder, 
5  cases  :  Nos.  390,  460,  486,  500,  548. 

13.  Mednllary  Cancer  of  Bladder,  1  case:  No.  464. — ^A  man,  aged 
{dxty.  The  bladder  was  much  distended  with  lai^  bladk  coagula ;  a 
fungous  tumour,  the  size  of  a  walnut,  was  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
bladder.  This  growth  had  a  small  neck,  and  was  veiy  vascular ;  on 
squeezing,  it  yielded  an  abundant  milky  jnice,  which  xmder  the  micro- 
scope exhibited  large  delicate  cells  of  various  shapes,  vrith  distinct 
nuclei  and  nucleoli. 

14.  Villous  Cancer  of  Bladder,  1  case :  No.  446. — A  woman,  aged 
twenty-eight.  Three  years  before  death  she  was  suddenly  seized  with 
pain  in  passing  water,  and  pain  in  the  loins ;  the  urine  was  very 
bloody.  This  attack  passed  away,  but  she  occasionally  had  a  return  of 
these  symptoms,  and  at  length  the  symptoms  increased  in  severity,  the 
*arine  generally  containing  much  mucus  and  blood.  Four  months 
before  death  the  haemorrhage  from  the  bladder  became  almost  oonstant; 
she  began  to  loose  flesh,  and  died  after  extreme  sufferitig.     The  coats 
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of  the  bladder  were  much  thickened ;  its  macooB  membrane  was  dark 
blue.  A  villous  growth  of  a  bright  red  colour,  the  size  of  an  orange 
when  floated  out  in  water,  was  fixed  near  the  front  of  the  bladder, 
and  two  smaller  ones  were  situated  near  it.  To  the  naked  eye  these 
resembled  the  chorion  in  structure  when  floated  in  water ;  and  micro- 
scopic examination  exhibited  a  striking  similarity  in  ^pearanoe  with 
the  yilli  of  the  chorion.* 

15.  Haemorrhage  into  Bladder,  3  cases :  Nos.  446,  464,  478. — Case 
446  was  produced  by  villous  disease  of  bladder  (see  IX.  14) ;  and 
Case  464  occurred  along  with  medullary  cancer  of  bladder  (see  IX. 
13). — In  Case  478,  a  man,  aged  twenty-nine,  the  bladder  contained 
a  black  dot  the  size  of  an  egg,  slightly  flattened ;  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  bladder  was  much  congested,  and  a  small  vessel  appeared 
to  have  been  ruptured  in  it.  The  kidneys  were  very  granular ;  the 
liver  was  fatty. 

16.  Polypus  of  Bladder,  I  case:  No.  486.— A  man,  aged  thirty- 
eight  When  the  bladder  was  opened,  its  internal  surfiu»  presented 
several  polypous  growths^  which  appeared  congested ;  one  was  much 
softened,  and  resembled  a  mashed  mulberry.  The  bladder  was  much 
contracted,  and  surrounded  by  thickened  and  indurated  areolar  tissue, 
along  with  inflammatory  exudation  and  pus ;  on  removing  it^  much 
purulent  matter  escaped  from  some  abscesses  between  it  and  the 
rectum,  but  there  was  no  pus  in  the  bladder  j  abscesses  occurred  in  the 
kidneys.     (See  IX.  6.) 

X  Oenital  Obgans  and  Mammabt  GLAia)S. 

1.  Cancerous  Sloughing  of  External  Genitals,  1  case :  No.  434. — 
A  woman,  aged  sixty-five^  who  had  also  abscess  of  the  spleen. 
(See  VIII.  5.) 

2.  Cancerous  Sloughing  of  Yagina,  1  case :  Na  409. — ^A  woman, 
aged  forty-six,  who  had  cancer  of  the  uterus. 

3.  Fibrous  Tumour  of  Uterus,  3  cases  :  Nos.  422,  434,  508.— Case 
422  occurred  along  with  dropsy  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  (see  X.  6). 
The  tumour  was  the  size  of  a  pigeon^s  egg,  and  was  situated  in  the 
cervix. — In  Case  434,  the  tumour  occurred  along  with  cancerous 
sloughing  of  the  external  genitals  (see  X  l).-^Case  508,  a  woman, 
aged  fifty.  The  tumour  was  the  size  of  an  orange,  and  was  situated 
at  the  back  of  the  fundus,  which  was  itself  bent  backwards ;  the  os 
uteri  was  also  directed  backwards. 

4.  Cancer  of  Uterus,  16  cases:  Nos.  382,  396,  409,  411,  413,  414, 
431,  432,  468,  479,  517,  522,  533,  548,  556,  558.  The  average  age 
of  these  16  subjects  was  forty-seven ;  the  youngest  was  aged  thirty-two, 
the  oldest  sixty-five.  The  other  oigans  also  affected  with  cancer  were — 
the  liver  in  4  cases;  lungs  in  2;  kidneys  in  2;  pylorus  and  diaphragm 
in  1  case.  The  oth^r  diseases  oo-existing  with  these  16  cases  of  cancer 
of  the  uterus  were,  granular  disease  of  kidneys  in  4  cases ;  dilata- 

•  For  flirtfaer  particiilan,  lee  Hr.  Sibley*!  aeeoimt  in  Uie  TnuuscUons  of  the  Fatlio- 
logic«l  Society,  t^  Yii.  p.  267. 
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tion  of  the  meters  in  3  ;  fiitty  heart  in  2 ;  &tty  liver  in  3 ;  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bladder  in  1  case ;  perforation  of  the  bladder  in  1  ;  perito- 
nitis in  3  caBes  j  phlebitis  in  1  case ;  sloughing  of  vagina  in  1  case. 

5.  Ovarian  Cyst,  1  case :  No.  409. 

6.  Eallopian-tube  Dropsy,  1  case :  No.  422. — A  woman  aged 
thirty-seven,  who  died  of  bronchitis  and  emphysema,  and  had  a  fibrous 
tumoar  of  the  uterus  (see  X.  3).  The  Fallopian  tubes  on  both  sides 
were  greatly  distended  with  fluid,  and  convoluted ;  they  were  partly 
adherent  to  the  back  of  the  utmis ;  the  ovaries  were  not  involved. 
(Museum  XIIL  45.) 

7.  Cysts  in  the  Uterus,  3  cases  :  No&  425,  462,  552.— Cases  425 
and  462  had  cancer  of  the  breast;  Case  552  had  tubercle  of  the  lungs. 
In  all  these  cases  the  cysts  were  small,  not  larger  than  a  hazel-nut ;  in 
1  case  they  were  situated  in  the  cervix,  in  1  in  the  eervix  and  bcusk  of 
the  uterus.  In  all  the  3  cases  the  contents  were  glue-like  or  jelly-like, 
semi-transparent,  and  of  a  yellowish  colour.  This  may,  I  think,  be 
called  hetngn  coUoidy  to  distinguish  it  from  the  cancerous  disease,  or 
malignant  colloid. 

8.  Polypus  of  Uterus,  2  cases :  Nos.  425,  462. — ^These  co-existed 
with  cysts  in  the  uteru&  In  both  cases  the  polypi  were  smaU  ;  the 
largest  was  about  the  size  of  a  cherry,  and  was  hanging  frx>m  the  os 
uteri.    (Museum  XIII.  46.) 

9.  Anteflexion  of  Uterus,  1  case :  No.  473. 

10.  Puerperal  Endo-metritis,  1  case:  No.  435.— For  histoxy,  see 
IV.  9. 

11.  Catarrh  of  Uterus,  1  case:  No.  386. — ^This  is  only  noted  once, 
and  occurred  along  with  cancer  of  the  breast.  It  is  probably  a 
common  aflection,  and  if  looked  for  would  be  found  more  frequently. 

12.  Phlebolites  in  Prostatic  Veins,  1  case :  No.  390. — A  man  aged 
thirty-eight,  who  had  suffered  from  tertiary  syphilis  and  emphysema. 
His  bladder  was  in  a  state  of  chronic  inflammation.  The  phlebolites 
were  about  the  size  of  grains  of  pearl-barley,  and  had  a  yellowish 
colour. 

13.  Cancer  of  Breast^  9  cases:  Nos.  386,  399,  402,  425,  431,  462, 
467,  479,  557. — The  average  age  of  these  subjects  was  49*3.  In  4 
cases  the  disease  had  extended  through  the  anterior  walls  of  the 
thorax,  and  involved  the  pleura  and  pericardium ;  in  three  cases  the 
lungs  were  involved. — In  Case  425,  there  was  also  colloid  disease  of 
the  peritoneum. — ^In  Case  462,  a  woman  aged  fifty-three,  the  cancer 
had  entirely  destroyed  the  wall  of  the  thorax,  and  formed  an  opening 
into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura  about  three  inches  in  diameter.  The 
disease  had  begun  as  scurhous  tumour  of  the  right  breast  six  years 
before  death ;  in  three  years  the  skin  had  ulcerated,  and  the  glands  in 
the  axilla  become  indurated.  Subsequently,  the  skin  around  the 
mamma  became  condensed,  adherent  to  the  parts  beneath,  and  studded 
with  cancerous  nodules;  the  disease  next  extended  to  the  left  breast, 
and  hard  tumours  formed  in  it.  Ulceration  and  sloughing  advanced 
rapidly  on  the  right  side,  and  formed  a  very  large  wound ;  erysipelas 
supervened,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  tendency  to  cicatrization.     But 
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the  rtiaDiae  aoon  rowimail  ita  BotiTitf^  mtd  six  HFoeks  belbm  ^leatJ^  « 
thick  filoiigk  formed  over  tiie  feiirtk  aWd  £ftli  libi^  ikear  tiieir  jimctioR 
with  the  oartilufpea.  When  this  iloagii  becMM  detached,  a  dinct 
opening  was  formed  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleara^  and  portaona  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  nha  were  deatrojed.  C^  i^mminittitn%,  the  right  hmg 
waa  found  adherent  to  the  aatecior  thowwic  pariefeeay  but  leaving  a 
free  apaoe  around  the  opening,  varying  from  oae  to  fimr  inchca,  aotibat 
a  oavitj  waa  fonaed  wluoh  aaight  contain  afacmt  two  piate.  The  mxAce- 
of  the  lung  was  covered  with  vecy  oAnaive  poraleat  ly«»ph.*  (Mm- 
seum,  XVIII.  17.) 

XL  Perrvjikum  Jam  Duphbagh. 

1.  Poa  or  Sero-Purulent  Fluid  in  PeritoneMn  (Peritanxtia),  6  caaea: 
No&  418,  4^5,  ^12,  515,  529,  5^.— Theae  were  ootmected  with 
perforatiag  ulcer  of  the  atomach  and  perfocation  of  the  diaphragm  in 
1  caae;  puerperal  endo-metntia  in  1  caae ;  perforation  of  the  luteataie 
in  2  caaea^  of  which  1  was  wi^  typhoid  fever ;  tuberonlar  peritonitia 
in  1  case;  and  ileus  in  1  case. 

2.  Pus  in  Circnmacribed  Gavitiea  in  Peritoneum  (Oiioamaeribed 
Peritonitis),  5  caaes:  Nobl  437,  440,  468,  548,  558.— Theae  occnircd 
along  with  ulcer  of  the  rectum  in  1  caae;  intestinal  ofaatruction  in  1 
case;  and  cancer  of  the  uterus  in  3  case& 

3.  Tubercles  and  Lymph  on  Peritoneum  (Tubercular  Peritonitis^ 
5  cases:  Nos.  404,  492,  501,  52^  529.— These  were  ccmnected  with 
tubercles  in  the  lung  in  4  cases;  and  tubercular  ulceration  of  the 
intestine  in  2  cases;  in  1  case  only  there  was  no  tubercle  in  the  lungs. 

4.  Chronic  Adhesions  of  Abdominal  Yiaoera,  3  casea:  Ko&  406, 
41 6,  477. 

5.  Excess  of  Serous  Fluid  in  Peritcmeum  (Ascitea),  9  caaea:  Noa. 
408,  415,  416,  420,  451,  453,  475,  503,  516.— These  were  associated 
with  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  in  4  caaes;  fatty  heart  and  hrondittia 
in  1  case;  cancer  of  the  liver  in  1  caae;  cirriioaia  in  1  oaae;  and 
chronic  peritonitis  in  2  cases. 

6.  Colloid  Cancer  of  Peritoneum,  1  caae:  Na  425. — ^A  woman 
aged  sixty-four,  who  had  medullary  cancer  of  the  breast,  cancer  of 
the  pleura,  pericardium,  and  phrenic  nerve.  (See  IL  3.)  The  |^eai 
omentum  contained  a  number  of  aemi-transparent  nodnlea^  about  the 
size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  haaelrnut;  on  section,  some  wero  firm,  like 
vegetable  jelly,  others  yielded  a  yellow  glairy  fluid,  which  speared 
to  be  contained  in  acystor  sac.  The  mesenteric  g^bods  were  eolaiged; 
the  peritoneal  covering  at  the  back  of  the  uteraa  oontuned  aevoral 
minute  cysts  containing  a  soft  ydlow  tranaparent  jelly;  but  I  am 
inclined  to  consider  this  ''  bemgn  colloid,''  hr  similar  cysts  occurred  in 
the  cervix  of  this  uterus,  and  in  a  uterus  fiom  a  subject  who  died  of 
phthisis.     (See  X.  7.) 

7.  Perforation  of  the  Diaphragm,  2  oases:  Ko&  418,  494. — Case 
418,  a  woman  aged  twenty,  had  suffered  oocasionid  vomiting  and 

*  For  ftvtber  paiiloBlatt  Me  Xr.  Shaw^  MCOBBt  hi  the  l^iasBctlons  of  the  Pathdoalcel 
Society,  vol.  tU.  p.  46. 
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fteqoent  pain  in  tlie  abdoHMn  fbt  twelve  montin.    The  abdotten  then 
became  veiy  tender,  rather  hard,  and  nwre  painful  than  nsual ;  die 
had  great  thirst;  tihe  pcdee  was  136;  the  conntenamee  exprewive  of 
mnch  distreflB.     Toadtittg  reeuri'ed  fi^uently,  the  ahdomen  became 
more  distended  j  die  sofihivd  irom  toes  of  appetite,  dieit  haddi^  eoag^ 
and  sleeplessneBB.    At  length,  absence  of  iMonlar  respintlkm  was  &> 
oorered  in  the  lower  and  anterior  part  of  left  chest,  where  very  large 
crepitation  and  metallic  tinkling  were  heard.     On  examinatioB,  iie 
abdominal  parietes  wwe  found  firmly  adherent  to  the  tnuisvene  ooloBy 
on  a  level  with  the  mnbilicns;  abow  this,  the  anterier  wall  ef  the 
abdomen  was  adherent  to  the  Kver,  spleen,   See.,  and  iNmed  the 
anterior  boundary  of  a  circamscribed  cavity,  which  was  opened  by  the 
first  incision  in  the  middle  line,  and  yielded  a  oopiona  discharge  of 
landaUe  pus.     This  cavity  was  boniided  behind  by  the  stomadi, 
duodenum,  and  left  lobe  of  the  liver ;  above,  hj  the  diaphragm ;  below, 
by  the  colon;  and  on  the  left  by  the  spken.    To  the  right  of  the 
duodenum,  aiul  bdow  the  po8teri<Hr  ^ick  border  of  the  liver,  was  a 
smaller  cavity,  which  communicated  by  means  of  two  jigged  openings 
with  the. duodenum.    Several  still  smaller  eaviHes  could  be  made  out 
between  the  viscera,  and  all  these  oontidned  thick  greenish-yellow  pus. 
Bdow  the  transvene  colon  the  abdominal  parietes  were  not  adUierent 
to  any  of  the  viscera;  the  great  omentum  oorered  the  intestines^  and 
was  nowhere  adherent ;  the  transverse  meso-colon,  Ac,  formed  a  firm 
and  well-defined  boondaty.     The  large  eavity  first  described  must 
have  contained  about  a  pint  of  pus,  and  when  this  was  removed,  it 
was  found  to  have  two  important  communications — one  with  the 
stomach,  by  means  of  an  opening  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  dia- 
meter, presenting  a  punched  appearance,  and  the  other  with  the  left 
pleural  sac  by  means  of  several  ragged  openings  through  the  diar 
phragm.     The  opening  into  the  ttamaeh  was  sitimted  <m  its  anterior 
torfaioe,  near  the  (esophageal  end  of  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach, 
and  presented  the  punched  appearance  of  a  perforating  idcer,  with  a 
smooth  margin,  the  internal  lapping  outwards.     The  anterior  surfiuse 
of  the  stomach  was  partly  covered  with  a  thidc  layer  of  ptmilent 
lymph,  hanging  in  shreds;  near  the  cardiac  end,  on  the  OKtemal 
sur&oe  of  the  stomach,  were  situated  two  round  ulcers,  pmenting  a 
punched  appearance;  the  muscular  coats  were  entirely  destroyed,  but 
the  larger  one^  abovt  an  indi  and  a  hidf  in  <£ameter,  had  only  a 
minute  opening  in  the  mucous  coat;  and  the  smaller  ulcer  had  the 
mucous  membrane  protruding  in  a  hernial  manner,  but  qaite  free  from 
disease;  a  much  smaller  ulcer  was  situated  near  each  of  these  two 
ulcers,  and  presented  similar  characters,  less  advanced.     The  posterior 
surfiu»  of  the  stomach   was  not  covered  with  lymph;  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  appeared  in  other  respects  healthy.     The 
portion  of  the  diaphragm  which  formed  the  upper  boundary  of  the 
large  purulent  cavity  exhibited  a  shaggy,  torn  aj^)earance;  tendinous 
bands  crossed  in  different  directions,  and  the  muscular  fibres  were 
hanging  down   in  shreds.     The  perforations  of  the  diaphragm  were 
situated  in  front,  and  to  the  left  of  the  cesophageal  opening,  in  the 
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angle  between  the  middle  and  left  portions  of  the  oentral  tendon  of 
the  diaphragm.  Two  perforations  were  about  an  inch  in  length,  and 
two  smaller  abont  half  an  inch.  Thegr  oommunioated  with  a  purulent 
cavity  above  the  diaphragm,  which  was  situated  to  the  left  of  the 
pericardium,  and  was  formed  by  the  margins  of  the  base  of  the  lung 
having  adhered  to  the  upper  sor&ce  of  the  dii^hragm.  This  cavity 
oontained  about  ten  ounces  of  fcetid  pus;  the  diaphragm  reached 
nearly  to  the  fourth  nb  on  the  left  side.  The  liver  weighed  86  ounces; 
the  anterior  surfiuxi  of  the  left  lobe  was  covered  by  a  thick  layer  of 
purulent  lymph,  which  extended  to  ihe  suspensory  ligament,  beyond 
which  the  anterior  surface  of  tlie  liver  was  adherent  to  the  abdominal 
parietes,  and  formed  the  right  boundary  of  the  huge  purulent  cavity. 
The  liver-tissue  was  greyish  blue  beneath  the  layer  of  purul^it 
lymph,  at  other  points  it  was  pale  and  rather  shining  on  section.  The 
spleen  was  partly  covered  with  purulent  lymph;  the  kidneys  were 
large,  pale,  and  flabby.  The  lungs  were  free  from  disease,  excepting 
the  base  of  the  lef^  which  was  slightly  camified.  The  heart  was 
tolerably  healthy,  the  valves  were  sound. 

Case  494,  a  woman  aged  sixty-three,  who  had  purulent  effusion 
into  the  right  pleural  cavity.  Two  years  before  death  she  had  jaundice, 
and  was  never  well  afterwards.  Daring  the  last  fourteen  months  she 
had  great  pain  in  the  loins  and  lower  extremities,  and  was  sometimes 
not  able  to  walk  for  two  or  three  weeks  together.  During  the  last 
fortnight  before  death  she  complained  of  cough,  debility,  and  pain  in 
the  hepatic  region.  There  was  marked  dulness  on  percussion  about 
the  base  of  the  right  lung,  where  the  respiration  also  was  deficient; 
the  countenance  jaundiced  and  haggard.  On  opening  the  right  pleura 
an  oflfensive  gas  escaped,  and  the  cavity  was  found  to  contain  four 
pints  of  a  dirty  yellowish  fcetid  fluid.  The  lung  was  pressed  upward 
and  against  the  spine ;  the  costal  and  pulmonary  pleurse  were  covered 
with  thick  layers  of  purulent  lymph.  On  removing  the  liver,  it  was 
found  that  the  diaphragm  had  been  perforated  near  the  spine  on  the 
right  side,  and  that  the  purulent  fluid  had  been  in  contact  with  a 
portion  of  the  thick  posterior  boixier  of  the  liver.  There  was  no 
appearance  of  any  abscess  of  the  liver ;  on  section,  the  liver-tissue 
appeared  granular. 

XII.  Lymphatic  and  Lacteal  GukKDa 

1.  Cancer  of  Cervical  Glands,  2  cases:  Nos.  476,  533. 

2.  Cancer  of  Lumbar  Glands,  5  cases:  Nos.  382, 406,  413, 533, 556. 

3.  Cancer  of  Inguinal  Glands,  3  cases  :  Nos.  394,  396,  433. 
Cancer  of  the  cervical,  lumbar,  and  inguinal  glands,  was  always 

associated  with  cancer  of  some  neighbouring  organ. 

4.  Hy|)ertropby  of  Bronchial  Glands,  4  cases :  Nos.  407,  436,  437, 
536. — In  Case  407,  a  man  aged  fifty-one,  who  had  cancer  of  the  liver 
and  stomach,  the  bronchial  glands  were  very  large  and  soft,  as  if  from 
scrofulous  deposit. — In  Case  536,  a  little  girl  aged  two  years  and  a 
half,  who  was  afflicted  with  general  struma^  the   bronchial   glands 
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were  enlarged  by  tabercnlar  deposit  to  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and 
produced  pressiire  on  the  b)ronchi  and  consequent  difficult  breathing. 
6.  Colloid  Cyst  in  Bronchial  Gland,  1  case :  No.  S96. 

6.  Tubercle  of  Bronchial  Glands,  6  cases :  Nos.  437,  442,  493,  530, 
532,  536.  This  number  is  doubtless  below  the  actual  proportion, 
although  it  includes  one  of  the  above  cases  of  hypertrophy. 

7.  Tubercle  of  Mesenteric  Glands,  1  case  :  No.  536. 

8.  Chalky  Concretions  in  Mesenteric  Glands,  1  case:  No.  531, 

9.  Typhoid  Deposit  in  Mesenteric  Glands,  1  case :  No.  391. 

XIII.  Bones  and  Joints. 

1.  Pus  beneath  Periosteum  of  Tibia,  1  case :  No.  427. 

2.  Purulent  Mucus  in  Sphenoidal  Sinuses  (Disease  of  Bone),  1 
case :  No.  456. 

3.  Disease  of  Bones  within  the  Nose,  1  case  :  No.  397. 

4.  Pelric  Abscesses,  1  case :  No.  486. 

5.  Cancer  of  Skull,  2  cases :  Nos.  480,  498.  In  Case  480,  the 
disease  b^an  in  the  antrum  (Museum  lY.  43*);  in  Case  498,  the 
primary  disease  was  cancer  of  the  liver,  but  the  sternum,  spine,  and 
liumerus,  were  also  involved.  In  both  these  cases  the  dura  mater  was 
also  affected.    (See  I.  1.) 

6.  Cancer  of  Antrum,  1  case :  No.  480. 

7.  Cancer  of  Spine,  1  case :  No.  498. 

8.  Cancer  of  Sternum,  I  case :  No.  498.     (Museum  IV.  35<^.) 

9.  Cancer  of  Ribs,  1  case :  No.  382.     (Museum  lY.  35^) 

10.  Cancer  of  Humerus,  1  case  :  No.  498.     (Museum  lY.  36^.) 

11.  Caries  of  Spine  (Angular  Curvature),  1  case:  No.  500. 

12.  Lateral  Curvature  of  Spine,  1  case:  No.  381. 

13.  Necrosis  of  Yertebne,  1  case  :  No.  388. 

14.  Disease  of  Hip-joint,  3  cases  :  Nos.  392,  426,  538. 

15.  Disease  of  Knee-joint,  3  cases :  Nos.  445,  495,  506.— In  Case 
445,  a  man  aged  fifty,  the  cartilages  were  entirely  destroyed;  the 
bones  were  bare  and  rough,  and  yielded  an  offensive  odour ;  there  was 
partial  dislocation,  the  lungs  contained  a  quantity  of  tubercle,  and  the 
intestines  were  involved  in  tubercular  ulceration. — Case  495,  a  man 
aged  twenty-four,  in  whom  excision  of  the  knee  had  been  performed. 
On  examination,  the  wound  was  in  a  suppurating  condition,  and 
yielded  a  most  offensive  odour.  Fibrinous  deposits  occurred  in  the 
lungs  and  liver. — Case  506,  a  lad  aged  nineteen ;  amputation  of  the 
thigh  had  been  performed  for  ulceration  of  the  cartilages  of  the  knee. 
On  examination,  no  purulent  deposits  were  found  ;  the  saphenous  and 
femoral  veins  were  perfectly  healthy ;  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the 
groin  and  pelvis  enlarged  and  soft.  There  was  hypostatic  congestion 
of  the  lungs;  also  &tty  degeneration  of  liver,  granular  kidneysi 
and  adherent  pericardium. 

16.  Fracture  of  Skull,  2  cases :  Nos.  518,  521. 

17.  Fracturo  of  Tibia  and  Fibula,  1  case :  No.  403.— A  lad  aged 
fourteen  years  and  a  half ;  the  fracture  was  compound  and  oommi- 
ntited.     He  died  of  hepatization  of  the  lungs. 
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18.  Fraetoce  of  Neok  of  Femur,  1  oiBo:  Na  450. — A.  wonanaged 
eighty-one ;  the  fisftetttvo  vie  extenel  to  the  capmH  peesed  thzowh 
the  anterior  intertrochanteric  lina»  and  the  £MHa  at  the  bate  of  the 
great  trochanter;  the  tcodiaBter  via  split  dovnwardi;  the  ftnetnred 
hoae  VM  saRomided  by  a  iai;ge  fsantity  of  poraknt  matter. 


XIY.  External  Appeabakceb,  Sxnr,  Era 

1.  Bum  of  Scalp  and  Hand,  1  cam :  Na  i29. 

2.  Boni  over  ^me^  1  oam :  Na  477. 

3.  Ulcer  of  L^,  1  cam:  No.  547. 

4.  Qangrene  of  Leg,  I  caae:  Ko.  465.      This  was  produced  by 
fibriaous  pluggiog  of  the  common  iHae  artery.  (See  IV.  5.) 

5.  Eiys^ehM,  4  cases :   Noe.  986,  405,  534,  544.— Case  386  oo- 
curred  aiter  excision  of  a  cancerous  tamoar  of  the  breasib 

6.  Abscem  in  the  Neck,  1  caae:  Na  388. 

7.  Fistula  in  Ano,  2  cases:    Noa.  438,  528.— Both  these  vera 
asBooiated  with  phthiids. 

8.  Amputation  of  Arm,  1  case:  Na  519. — ^A  man  aged  £act^ 
Ibor  ;  death  was  caoaed  by  pleniitia  and  caroification  of  the  long. 

9.  Amputation  of  Thigh,  1  osae :  No.  506.— This  was  per&tmed 
for  disease  of  the  knee-joiut.  (See  XIIL  15.) 

10.  Excision  of  Knee-joint»  1  erne:  No.  495.  (See  XIIL  15.) 

11.  Psoriasis,  Seoondaxy  Syplnlis^  2  ernes :  No&  390, 526. 

12.  Jaundica,  2  casm  :  Noa  408,  491.  (Bee  YIL  23.) 

13.  Anaauoa  {g/soaal  Droptj),  2  (exttome)  cases:  Noa.  516,  537. 


Art.  IL 

An  Eo^perimmUal  Inquirjf  uUo  Ae  FtMeAm  i^  the  Suprm-Bmal 
Capmde9y  tmd  ikeir  Suppoted  CotmeMOu  uMi  Bronzed  Skm,  By 
OsobomMamlkx,  M.D.,  F.C.S.,  of  UniTersity  College^  London* 

FcUhology  qfth4  Sviprorrenod  Captvles. 

GoiiPABasr?H»r  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  pathology  of  the 
aapra-reaal  capaalfla  All  that  we  as  yet  know  is^  that  they,  like 
other  oigatt%  ara  liable  to  a  Taviety  of  <Hrganic  changes^  snch  as  can- 
cflKou^  ealoarsons^  and  tuberculous  depodts,  as  well  aa  fiitty  and  fibrous 
d^generatmn.  With  regard  to  their  functional  derangements^  we 
know  absolutely  nothing.  As  it  haf^ns  that  at  the  present  mcMnent 
the  question  dT  the  connexion  ^^'■^'"g  between  bronnad  skin  and 
aopra-renal  capimhur  disease  is  agitating  the  whole  medical  world,  both 
heco  and  abroad,  and  as  I  consider  it  still  «m6  judiee  whether  or  not 
hsonzing  of  the  skin  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  pstthognomonio  symptom 
of  diseased  supra-renal  capsules,  it  may  perhaps  be  advisaUe  &r  me  to 
add  a  few  remarks  upon  the  anbijeet 

Sinea  the  pahlsealion  of  Dr.  Addison's  intmnstii^  niiam^H[i1i  '  On 
the  Constitutmnal  and  Local  Effacts  of  Disena  of  the  Sopn^Nnal 
Capsules,*  many  cases  similar  to  those  he  dnsfrribod  have  been  repcarta^ 
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both  in  borne  and  Saniga  jonmdg.  At  the  proaeart  MoneBt  tbe  facts 
ef  the  case  aeem  to  be  tke  following : — A,  oerlem  number  of  eases 
have  been  obaervecl  iriieve  bronzing  of  the  skin  and  disease  of  the 
eupia-renal  capsules  have  been  fonnd  aoBOOuted  together^  and  firan 
that  it  has  been  ocndbded  by  some  that  the  one  waa  dependent  on  the 
other  staia.  Nov,  let  me  ask  if  the  Biere  fiust  of  sapm-renal  oap- 
Bolar  diseaae  and  bronzing  of  the  skin  beii^  fbnad  asKKsated  togethor, 
is  sofficieat  to  justify  us  im  legaading  the  latter  as  a  pathognemonio 
symptom  of  the  former  ?  Add  te  thM  textnml  changes  the  fonetional 
Bymptoziis  of  an»inaa,  debiiity,  hingiior,  feebleness  ef  the  heaH^s  action, 
and  imtabftlity  oi  the  stofanrh,  and  have  we  then  iaoontosteble 
«Tidenoe  that  brenaing  of  the  skin  so-  seeoapaiiiiBd  is  the  lesolt  of 
sapra-renal  capsular  dimase  ?  Do  we  require  no  fiirther  data  te  be 
laid  before  us  ere  Mre  pronomMe  judgment  t  Sunfy  every  one  wiU 
agree  that  tins  is  but  one  side  of  Idis  qoestion,  and  that  befiun  we  can 
decide  it,  the  other  nmsl  also  be  ecanined 

In  order  to  oonsider  the  sol^eet  praper^,  it  will  be  neeessevy  te 
na  to  proceed  in  a  categorical  BBuamer. 

The  principal  paints  to  be  ascwtained  are-  giwtiy,.Is  sapss-rcwd 
capsular  disease  invariaUy  accompanied  by  bronzed  skmf  and^seeendlyy 
is  bronzed  skin  always  ssseeiated  with  dJaoeoe  of  tiksse  ovgenat 

At  the  time  when  Dr.  Addison  pdUished  his  mooggn^lH  as  well 
as  in  October,  1856,  when  a  review  o#  it  appeared  in  this  Jomnnd,  a 
number  of  caaes  had  been  recorded  in  ^diidi  a  brooaed  condition  of 
the  skiu  was  foond  oonoonutsnt  with  total  destnietion  ai  the-  sapiar 
renal  capsules ;  one  or  two  cases  where  partial  dipoaso  of  these  oigaaa 
oocusred,  and  in  these  bronzing  of  the  skin  waa  sometimes  present^ 
sometimes  absent ;  but  not  a  single  case  waa  at  that  time  on  record  in 
which  total  destruction  of  the  supra-rmal  capsules  existed  witiKNit 
manifest  diaooloration  of  the  akin.  And  still  hartker,  no  case  of 
bronzing  of  the  skin  had  been  published  in  which  the  eapsnlcB  were 
found  hialthy.  So  that  the  conclusions  come  to  by  these  gentlemen 
at  the  time  they  wrote-  might  be  considered  as  legitimate.  At  the 
present  moment,  however,  Uie  case  is  very  diflforent,  several  cases  haw 
been  reported  in  various  journals  where  eztenrive  and  even  total 
destruction  of  the  si^m-reiud  capsules  existed  unaeoompanied  by  anj 
discoloration  of  the  skin.  In  proof  of  this  I  may  cite  th&  following 
12  examples : 

Professor  Friedreich  relates  a  case  of  extensive  amyloid  degeneration 
•of  the  supra-renal  capsules,  without  a  trace  of  bronzing  of  the  skin.  He 
says  that  the  OKgans  were  of  the  normal  size,  but  unusually  hard  On 
being  cut  into,  the  brown  cortical  ptgment-aone  waa  found  Mitixely 
absent.  On  microsoc^ical  examination,  this  part  of  the  organ  waa 
seen  to  be  full  of  £ut  granules.  The  medullary  substance  was  even  in 
a  still  more  advanced  stage  of  degeneration;  the  greator  part  of  the 
cells  being  transformed  into  homogeneous  gUttesing  masses  a  &ct^ 
as  the  author  remarkS)  of  partionlar  importance  in  eonneeuon  witii  the 
absence  of  any  discoloration  of  the  skin.* 

•  ybclloir*i  AicliiT«B»  Apiil,  1S67,  p.  t89. 
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FirofeBsor  Friedreich,  in  the  same  paper,  mentions  still  another  case, 
in  which  the  supra-reoal  capsoles  were  found  of  twice  their  normal 
iize,  and  eztenaiyely  affected  with  amyloid  degeneration.  The  micro- 
scopical characters  were  similar  to  those  mentioned  as  oocnrring  in  the 
other  specimens,  and  yet  there  was  no  discoloration  of  the  skin. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Bath  and  Bristol  Association, 
Mr.  Davis  reported  two  cases  that  he  had  met  with  of  extensive 
disease  of  the  supra-renal  capsules,  without  any  bronzing  of  the  skin.* 
The  one  patient  died  of  heart,  the  other  of  kidney,  disease. 

Professor  Yirchow  writes  me,  that  he  has  met  with  several  cases  of 
tubercular  deposit  in  one  or  both  supra-renal  capsules^  unaccompanied 
by  bronsed  slun.  He  mentions  one  case  in  particular,  in  which  both 
capsules  were  completely  destroyed  by  cancerous  deposit,  without  the 
sUgfatest  discoloration  of  the  skin  having  been  observed. 

I  have  myself  examined  one  case  of  complete  degeneration  of  the 
supra-renal  capsules  without  any  bronzing  of  the  skin  having  been 
noticed.  The  patient  died  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  his  supra-reual 
capsules  were  kindly  forwarded  to  me  by  Dr.  Van  der  ByL  The  cap- 
sules at  first  sight  i^peared  healthy.  On  being  cut  into,  however,  the 
sinuses  in  the  medullary  part  were  found  all  united  into  one,  so  as  to 
form  a  tolerably  large  cavity,  which  contained  a  dark  grumoua-looking 
liquid.  On  this  fluid  being  examined  with  the  microscope,  it  was  seen 
to  contain  a  number  of  blood  corpuscles,  pigment  granules,  oil  globules, 
and  broken-up  nucleated  cells, — most  probably,  part  of  the  d^ria  from 
the  medullary  substance,  which  was  found  no  longer  to  possess  its 
normal  histological  structure.  The  cortical  portion  of  the  capsules 
waa  of  a  dingy  yellow  colour,  soft,  and  exceedingly  friable;  so  much 
so,  that  on  attempting  to  make  a  thin  section  of  it  with  the  knife,  it 
crumbled  away  before  the  cutting  edge.  On  placing  a  small  portion 
under  the  microscope,  there  was  neither  the  slightest  trace  of  loculi 
nor  fibrous  matrix  visible;  nothing  but  a  confused  mass  of  cells, 
granules,  and  fatty  matter  could  be  detected.  In  fisust,  it  was  almost 
entirely  composed  of  &t  globules  and  granules-t  For  the  following 
notes  of  the  case  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Van  der  Byl: 

"The  patient  (a  man  a^  forty)  was  of  thin  make  of  body  and  sallow 
complexion,  with  several  cicatrices  of  scrofulous  abscesses  about  the  hips, 
axiUn,  and  neck.  His  lungs  were  attacked  with  inflammatoiy  disease.  Most 
of  the  internal  or^ns  contained  a  large  quantity  of  fat.  The  heart,  on 
microscopical  exammation,  showed  the  existence  of  msny  fatty  molecules* 
although  the  transverse  striae  were  visible  in  the  ffreater  number  of  the 
fibres.  The  liver  weighed  11  pounds  1S|  ounces,  and  had  a  pale-yellowish 
appearance.  The  lobules  were  not  distinguishable.  [The  cells  of  the  liver 
were  crowded  with  fatty  matter. — 6.  H.]  The  spleen  weighed  25  ounces, 
and  resembled  '  waxy  spleen,'  &c.  &c.  No  bronzing  of  the  skin  was  ob* 
served." 

At  the  lato  meeting  of  '  Naturforscher  und  Ante,'  at  Bonn,  Dr. 

•  British  Medical  Joornal,  Feb.  >8tb.  1867. 
f  For  the  heneSt  ni  thope  not  Aeeutomed  to  examine  the  rapra-renal  capeolea  nloo- 
•oopieally,!  may  remark,  that  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  human  supra-renal  oapeuleshare 
their  cells  more  or  less  flll«l  with  oil  globules,  so  that  great  caution  is  required  in  thdr 
examination,  otherwise  many  healthy  oifans  may  be  regarded  as  diseased. 
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Kloby  aaaistent  to  Rokitansky,  mentioned  a  case  of  well-marked  dege- 
neration of  the  supra-renal  capsules,  in  a  man  whose  white  skin  and 
&ir  hair  had  undergone  no  change  in  colour. 

Dr.  John  Ogle  has  reported  a  case  in  which  both  of  the  supra-renal 
capsules  were  extensively  occupied  by  scrofulous  deposit,  without  anj 
bronzing  of  the  skin.  The  patient,  a  girl  aged  fourteen,  died  in 
St.  George's  Hospital  of  pulmonary  phthisis. 

*'  Both  capsules  were  greatly  thickened,  and  in  each  case  but  a  very  small 
amount  of  natural  tissue  existed,  the  remaining  parts  of  the  capsule  being 
the  seat  of  a  firm  yellowish-white  deposit,  which  quite  obscured  the  proper 
texture  of  the  organ,  and  had  every  external  appearance  of  scrofulous  de- 
posit in  what  has  been  termed  the  'crude  form.'  One  supra-renal  capsule 
weighed  eight  scruples,  the  other  seven  scruples 

"  Microscopical  appearanca, — ^Those  parts  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  which 
were  not  the  seat  or  foreign  deposit,  presented  none  of  the  natural  large  and 
oval  bodies  which  that  organ  naturally  contains,  but  instead,  numbers  ofround 
and  oval  bodies,  like  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  along  with  some  curled  and 
nucleated  fibres.  The  deposit  showed  large  numbera  of  iU-de&ied,  non- 
nucleated  cell-structures  interspersed  amidst  quantities  of  granuliu:  ^nd  fatty 
matter."* 

Drs.  Peacock  and  Bristowe  have  reported  a  case  of  cancer  of  the 
supra-renal  capsules,  and  of  the  other  organs,  with  no  discoloration  of 
the  skin.     Patient  was  a  female,  aged  seventeen. 

"A  very  careful  examination  was  made,  but  no  appearance  whatever  of 
healthy  supra-renal  glands  was  detected,  so  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  each  of  the  masses  was  due  to  cancerous  disease  of  these 
or^^ans.  In  each  case  a  portion,  about  as  large  as  a  chesnut,  could  be 
pointed  out  as  being  induoitably  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  bodies  in  question. 
These  portions  were  rather  firmer  and  more  fibrous  than  the  surrounding 
cancerous  growths;  though  to  the  naked  eye  they  presented  some  of  the 
characters  of  healthy  supra-renal  capsules,  yet  under  the  microscope  they 
displayed  little  else  than  the  elements  of  cancer,  such  as  they  existed^  in  the 
other  oi^ans.'*f 

Drs.  Peacock  and  Bristowe  have  reported  still  another  case  of  com- 
plete cancerous  degeneration  of  both  supra-renal  capsules,  where 
^  none  of  the  normal  tissue  was  detected,**  without  any  discoloration 
of  the  skin.^ 

Bokitausky  mentions  that  not  unfrequently  the  supra-renal  capsules 
are  entirely  absent. 

An  interesting  case  of  this  sort  is  described  in  Jones  and  Sieve- 
kiug's  '  Pathological  Anatomy.' 

"  A  careful  search  was  made  for  the  supra-renal  capsules  in  the  body  of  a 
child  six  years  old,  who  had  died  from  a  bum.  No  trace  of  them  could  be 
found,  but  a  small  quantity  of  large,  dirty-looking,  reddish,  infiltrated,  areolar 
tissue,  which  presented  under  the  microscope  on^  a  mixture  of  altered  granu- 
lous  nuclei,  hu^e  granulous  or  oil-holding  cells,  and  a  very  large  quantity  of 
diifased  granulous  matter  imbedding  some  oil-drops.  This  was  a  case  of  un- 
usually early  atrophy." 

I  may  cite  another  very  curious  case  reported  by  P^fessor  Martini 

•  TransaetiOBS  of  the  Pathologieal  Society,  vol.  vill.  p.  880. 
t  Ibid.,  pp.  886,  887.  %  Pathological  Anatomf,  p.  889. 
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of  Naples.  A  aaa  aged  forij,  the  fittker  of  thzee  childreiiy  died  of 
phthiaia  in  one  of  tbe  NeapolUan  hoapitala  On  poat-mortom  exami- 
nation, the  suprarrenal  capaska  were  fbond  ta^tintj  wanting.  Tet, 
aa  ike  antlior  reaoarka,  noAwilhatanding  this,  the  aloa  of  the  patient 
waa  remarlcablj  white  for  an  Italian.* 

A  nnmhar  of  caaea  have  been  teported  in  the  jonnuda,  where  onif 
one  supra-renal  capsule  waa  diaeaaed  (aee  eaaaa  aaentioned  bj  O^e^ 
Hutclunaon,  Wilka^  Mnrehison,  and  others),  and  where  bronaed  sdkin 
was  sometiaaea  present,  soMetiaMs  absent^  bat  I  refrain  from  aeik- 
taoning  thena,  aa  they  thaow  no  light  upon  the  anbjeet.  Aa  I  think 
the  caaea  that  I  haTs  here  quoted  soffioe  to  give  a  negative  anawer  to 
the  qnestion,  ^Is  disease  of  the  snpra-renal  capsoka  inTariably  accom- 
panied by  bronzed  skin  f*  I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  consideratioo.  of 
the  next  qnestion — namely.  Is  bxonaed  skin  always  aaaofiiated  with 
diaeaae  of  the  suprarrenal  bodies  t 

M.  Pneck  comaMuaieated  to  ihm  Freft^  Academyt  the  caae  of  a 
aaan,  aged  isSkj4aar,  wkeae  Mn  fiir  a  year  aad  a  half  belbce  death 
waa  obeenred  to  become  giadnally  dariter  in  coki«r.  Thia  dfeange  of 
tint  was  accompanied  by  loss  of  strength,  bad  digestion,  alternate 
diarriMea  and  conatipataon.  Jhuiag  a  abort  intev^  ke  alightly  im- 
prvred,  bat  afWwarda  he  was  asned  with  pain  in  ^e  x^t  iliae 
region,  followed  by  blade  and  istid  afcoolaL  fie  idtiBaately  died  of 
pexitonitia  from  perforation  of  the  intestine.  In  thia  caae,  the 
broBzing  <tf  the  skin  waa  moat  decided  upon  the  heo,  breaBt»  abdoaaen^ 
and  Mitetior  and  interior  of  the  thigka.  M*  PveGh,  and  othen  wke 
aaw  the  patient^  expected  to  find  dineaaed  auprm-renal  bocfiea.  ^naa 
post-mortem  examination,  however,  nndeeeiTed  them.  The  anthor'a 
own  worda  are^  "Lea  capsules  snrrenaiea,  minntieusement  exauinto^ 
n'o£frent  pas  la  moindre  alteration.**^ 

Dr.  Ffieke  has  published  the  case  of  an  Irishman,  aged  twenty-fiva^ 
who  in  the  latter  part  of  1856  complained  of  debility,  nanae%  head* 
ache,  and  constipation.  A  month  sikerwards  this  man  was  attacked 
with  jaundice,  from  which  he  gradually  recovered.  Ijust  January 
(1857)  it  waa  noticed  that  he  had  bronzing  of  the  skin.  It  gradually 
became  more  decided.  On  the  29th  of  April  last  the  man  died,  and 
on  post-mortem  examination  his  suprarrenal  capanlea  were  found  of  the 
normal  size,  hue,  and  consistence,  presenting  no  alteration  whatever; 
There  was  vety  marked  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  { 

Dr.  Luton  mentions  a  case  of  bronzed  skin  in  a  patient  who  died  of 
phthisis.  The  supiu-renal  capsules  were  carefully  examined*  The 
right  weighed  3  grammes  (  =  48  j^  grains)  j  the  left  weired  3^  grammes 
(  =  53  grains).  They  were  quite  normal  in  volume,  in  colour,  and  in 
atrocture.  While  in  Edinburgh  last  summer,  Fro&ssor  Simpson  men- 
tioned to  me  that  he  had  had  a  patient  who  prcaeated  a  pecnliar  die- 
coloration  of  the  akin.  The  poet-mortem  exanunatioa,  however,  revealed 
healthy  supra-renal  capsules.  The  following  notes  of  the  oaae  wete  kiBdly 


•  Comptet  Beiidus,  Dee.  Irt.  1866.  t  April  6th,  1867. 

t  North  AmcffiflUk  Hadioo-Chinngiflal  RstIcw,  Jsly,  1867 ;  aim  tha  October  number  of 
tbia  JoimaL 
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famished  to  me  by  Dr.  Alexander  Suapaon.  The  patient  was  a  youog 
giii  aged  fbuT^jbeen.  8he  had  a  tumour  in  the  upper  part  of  the  abdo- 
ndnai  cayity,  most  pronounoed  in  the  left  hjrpochondrium.  The  tmsk 
of  the  body  and  the  arms  wine  disooloured ;  the  tint  was  bmntb  yellowiflh 
tium  brown,  and  was  darkest  in  front  of  the  axiUn.  She  ultimately 
died  of  pfathi8i&  The  liver  and  sqpleeii— jpartieQlariy  the  latter — ^were 
enormoiuly  hypertroj^ed.  The  left  supra-renal  capsule  seemed  per- 
fectly normal,  and  so  was  the  right,  with  the  exoeption  of  a  small 
tubcflDck^  about  the  size  of  a  mustard-seed,  on  its  anterior  smr&ca 

At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Beading  Fathd.ogical  Soci^,  Mn 
Cieoige  May  presented  8upi»-reBal  capsules  which  before  death  were 
supposed  to  be  diseased,  from  the  brown  oolour  of  the  akin  and  other 
diagnostic  signs.  In  January  (1857)  he  was  first  called  to  see  the  patient 
— a  male  fbrty-aix  years  of  age — ^who  had  congenital  blindness^  but 
who,  with  the  exception  of  slight  attacks  of  gout^  had  ei^oyed  good 
liealth.  His  breathing  became  hnxried,  and  he  was  easily  fatigued, 
whidi  was  the  more  remarkable  as  he  was  aocostomed  to  much  exer- 
ciae.  The  tcHigue  was  pale  and  furxed,  pulse  feeble^  and  the  rest,  much 
disturbed.  The  discoloratioai  of  the  skin  was  meat  marked  in  the 
fiso^  nedc,  axiUsBb  arras,  and  l^gs.  Some  brown  patches^  about  the  sine 
of  a  pea,  were  seatteved  overtf)  body.  He  gradually  gjo/i  weaker,  and 
after  sufiering  from  oough,  Tomitini^  and  diarrhoBa,  he  died  in  a  con- 
vulsive and  comatose  state.  On  examination  after  deaih,  the  renal 
capsnks  were  perfectly  rmrrmdy  the  kidneys  small,  the  left  ventricle  of 
thie  heart  dilated,  and  tibe  lungs  emphyaemstous.  The  twin  brother, 
been  blind,  died  much  in  the  same  state  eighteen  years  aga 

Laot  winter  Mr.  Hutchmson  showed  to  the  London  Pathological 
Soeieiy  two  perfectly  healthy  suprsrrenal  capsules  that  had  been  taken 
from  a  man  with  bronaed  skin.  The  man,  aged  twenty- five,  died  after 
a  short  illness  in  'tiie  Royal  Infirmary  at  liverpooL* 

The  following  notes  of  a  case  of  bronaed  skin  without  supra-renal 
capsular  disease,  were  kindly  sent  to  me  by  Frofessor  Yirchow.  The 
8^  was  of  a  -very  dark  grey-brown  oolour,  with  here  and  there 
mottled  patches.  At  first  sight  the  man  might  have  been  mistaken 
for  a  native  of  the  tropics,  or  the  descendant  of  some  ccdonred  raca 
He  was^  however,  a  Saxon.  No  trace  of  disease  was  detected  in  his 
sn^ttarrenal  c^gsnles.  IVofoBsor  Yirdiow  adds,  that  he  has  not  as  yet 
met  with  any  case  favourable  to  the  theory  of  bronaed  skin  dependmg 
on  supra-renal  capsular  disease.    (Letter  dated  1 5  th  Nervmnber,  1 857.) 

Having  now  seen  that  disease  of  the  d^wuln  BapnMrenales  is  not 
mvmnMy  accompanied  by  bronaed  skin,  as  well  as  that  disoolontion 
of  the  skin  is  not  always  associated  with  supra-renal  capsular  diaeaae^ 
two  other  questions  may  be  proposed.  Eiratiy,  Is  bronzing  of  the 
akin  the  result  of  one  partieukr  disease,  or  dase  of  diseases,  affecting 
^»  supra-ienal  bodies!  This  question  is  easfly  answered,  for  Dr. 
Addison  and  others  have  feond  bronaiug  itf  the  skin  associated  with 
cancer,  tubercle,  and  a  variety  of  other  diseased  conditions  of  the  cap- 
solea.     The  peculiar  disooloiation  of  the  skin,  tiiereforey  cannot  be 

•  TniBMoliMu  of  the  PatlMrtQsleal  Sodetjr,  vol.  Tiii.  p.  S41. 
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looked  upon  as  tbe  reealt  of  anj  particalar  disease  of  these  otgans. 
Secondly,  Is  bronzing  of  tbe  skin  a  oonseqnenoe  of  tbe  sapra-renal 
capsalar  function  being  suppressed  t  With  regard  to  tbis  point  Dr. 
Addison  observes,  in  one  of  bis  published  cases^  ^  This  would  render  it 
probable  that  the  excess  of  daric  pigment,  so  characteristic  of  renal 
capsular  disease,  depended  rather  upon  an  interruption  to  some  q>ecial 
function  than  upon  tbe  nature  of  the  organic  change."  I  think  my 
readers  will  scarcely  be  disposed  to  agree  with  this  inference,  when 
they  remember  that  in  the  foregoing  cases  we  found  disoolon^ion  of 
the  skin  existing  where  the  capsules  were  ascertained  to  be  healthy, 
and  absent  in  some  of  those  cases  where  the  organs  were  found  so 
extensivdy  diseased  that  their  function,  whatever  it  may  be,  must  have 
been  entirely  interrupted. 

The  various  questions  already  considered  having  all  received  nega- 
tive answers,  it  may  now  be  asked — What  is  thb  cause  of  Brohskd 
Bkih  1  To  this  question  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  reply.  For  as  yet 
we  know  but  very  little  r^jarding  the  chromatogenous  function  of  the 
animal  economy.  In  glancing  at  the  animal  kingdom,  we  cannot  fiul 
to  be  struck  with  the  great  difference  of  colour  existing  in  the  various 
species  of  animals,  and  even  in  different  members  of  the  same  spedes. 
Take,  for  example,  the  human  £unily,  and  we  find  every  shade  of  tint» 
from  the  fair  complexion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  temperate,  to  the 
jetty  black  of  those  of  the  torrid  aone.  How  are  we  to  explain  the 
cause  of  this  difference  in  the  distribution  of  tbe  cutaneous  pigment 
in  the  human  race  t  The  action  of  light  and  heat  has  undoubtedly 
sometbiog  to  do  with  it,  but  that  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  sole  cause. 
For  although  a  white  man  becomes  very  dark  after  many  years'  ex- 
posure to  the  sun  in  the  tropical  sone,  yet  he  never  acquires  the  tint 
of  the  negro  ;  nor  does  the  latter,  after  a  prolonged  sojourn  in  a  tem- 
perate climate,  ever  obtain  a  fidr  skin.  It  is  scaroelv  necessary  to 
remark,  that  the  sun*s  rays  are  a  powerful  stimulant  to  the  formation  of 
pigment  in  the  human  drin.  Every  one  is  aware  that  the  blond  com- 
plexion during  the  summer  months  often  becomes  of  a  swarthy  hue, 
while  at  the  return  of  winter  the  pigment  is  reabsorbed,  and  the  akin 
r^^ns  its  former  whiteness. 

In  the  case  of  some  of  the  lower  animals,  we  have  a  still  more  beau- 
tiful illustration  of  the  direct  effects  of  light  upon  the  deposition  of 
pigment  The  protens,  for  example,  that  curious  inhabitant  of  the 
dark  caves  in  Styria,  when  first  brought  into  the  light  is  of  a  most 
beautiful  transparent  flesh  colour,  and  after  a  few  days'  exposure  to 
the  sun's  rays  it  becomes  of  a  dark  hue.  The  cause  of  the  change  of 
colour  in  this  creature  ap^iears  to  be  the  chemical  action  of  the  sun's 
light.  In  the  case  of  man,  however,  there  are  some  other  things  to  be 
taken  into  account.  For  we  find  that  individuals  of  equalty  blond 
complexions  subjected  to  a  similar  amount  of  exposure  to  the  sun,  are 
tanned  in  different  degrees ;  one,  perhaps^  becoming  of  a  dark-brown, 
while  another  is  scarody  tinged.  Again,  we  may  even  find  that  in  the 
same  individual  the  skin  becomes  unequally  darkened,  as  in  the 
case  of  freckled  persons,  in  consequence  of  the  pigment  being  irr^;n- 
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larly  deposited.  These  facts  clearly  prove  that  the  deposit  of  colouring 
matter  in  the  hnmaa  skiu  is  not  wholly  dependent  upon  external 
agencies.  Becent  researches  have  shown  that  the  colour  of  some  of  the 
lower  animals  may  be  modified  by  the  direct  application  of  different 
chemical  agents  to  the  cutaneous  surface,  as  well  as  by  galvanic  stimu- 
lants applied  to  the  nervesw  Wittich*  found,  for  example,  when  he 
irritated  a  frog's  skin  by  touching  it  with  acids,  alkalies,  or  turpentine, 
that  it  immediately  became  of  a  lighter  hue ;  and  that  by  galvanizing 
the  trunks  of  the  cutaneous  nerves,  a  similar  effect  was  produced.  This 
he  explained  by  saying,  that  these  agents  acted  by  causing  the  pigment 
cells  to  contractt  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  animals  have  the 
power  of  changing  their  colour  at  will ;  a  noise  or  a  gentle  touch  will 
cause  the  chameleon  to  change  its  hue.  This  fact  J.  S.  Ckuskoin,  Esq., 
and  I,  saw  beautifully  illustrated  the  other  day  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens.  While  we  were  looking  at  one  of  the  chameleons,  which  was 
of  a  pale-green  colour,  striped  with  brown  after  the  manner  of  a  zebra, 
it  happened  to  be  touched  by  its  keeper,  and  immediately  afterwards 
we  noticed  its  skin  become  gradually  darker,  until  at  last  the  brown 
stripes  were  replaced  by  others  approaching  almost  to  black,  and  the 
pale-green  to  a  sombre  slate  colour.  Briidce  says,  that  the  change  of 
the  chameleon's  colour  is  dependent  upon  an  alteration  in  the  form  and 
arrangement  of  the  pigment  cells. :( 

These  examples  prove  to  us,  that  a  change  of  colour  can  take  place 
in  the  skin  of  certain  animals,  without  either  a  diminution  or  aug- 
mentation of  the  pigmentary  deposit  taking  place.  And  also  that  it 
may  be  induced  by  a  stimulus  applied  either  directly  to  the  skin  or 
indirectly  through  the  medium  of  the  nerves.  The  latter  being  either 
an  involuntary  or  voluntary  stimulus. 

The  special  organization  of  some  animals  is  remarkably  exemplified 
in  the  functions  of  their  skin.  We  find,  for  example,  that  some  of 
those  inhabiting  northern  latitudes,  the  ermine,  the  fox,  and  the 
common  weasel,  which  during  the  summer  months  are  of  a  brown  or 
grey  colour,  at  the  approach  of  winter  become  perfectly  white.  It  is 
said,  too,  that  this  change  of  colour  is  not  the  effect  of  a  change  of  the 
hair,  but  merely  of  the  pigmentary  matter.  The  plumage  of  certain 
birds  is  also  said  to  change  in  colour,  without  a  corresponding  change 
of  feathers  taking  place.  These  phenomena  most  probably  depend 
more  upon  the  peculiarity  of  the  animals'  constitution  than  upon  ex- 
ternal agencies,  although  no  doubt  the  latter  are  also  involved. 

The  differences  of  tint  observed  among  the  various  races  of  the 
human  family,  are  equally  to  be  attributed  to  constitutional  peculiari- 
ties. The  gipsies  are  a  striking  illustration  of  this  fact ;  for  notwith- 
standing that  they  have  lived  during  many  centuries  in  countries 

»  Mailer's  Archiv,  1864. 

t  In  No.  27  of  the  Royal  Society *i»  Proceedings,  Mr.  Lister  givea  another  explanation  of 
the  fact,  he  thtnka  that  the  cells  never  change  in  form  or  size,  bat  that  the  pigment- 
granules  which  are  suspended  in  a  c<dourless  fluid  are  capable  of  being  on  the  one  hand 
attracted  by  a  central  force  into  a  small  space  in  the  body  of  ttie  cell,  and,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  dispersed  by  a  repulsive  power  into  the  minutest  recesses  of  the  ramifying  rays. 
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wbose  inbabitantB  are  perfectly  hir,  they  stiH  retain  the  black  hair,  tlM 
dark  eye,  and  swarthy  complexion  of  the  Mooltanee  race.  We  have 
yet  farther  eridenoe  of  conetitiitional  pecnUaritiea,  in  the  fact  tluKt 
great  difference  in  ooloar  oxiats  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  same 
locality.  Among  whites  we  oocamonally  meet  with  individiials  who 
might  be  mistakai  for  half-castes^  and  among  n^;roes  those  that  might 
pass  for  white  men. 

Natural  physiological  bhanges  ooomring  at  diflferent  periods  of  iife^ 
also  react  npon  the  cotaneoos  fonetion.  It  has  kmg  been  obserr^  that 
at  pnberty  tiie  akin  of  the  sexnal  appamtos  becomes  of  a  darker  hae,  and 
that  in  pregnant  females  a  similar  chai^  takes  place  in  tiie  areola 
aronnd  the  nipple ;  the  depth  of  the  colour  being  Tarioos  in  difibrent 
individnala  In  some  the  change  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  perceptible^  whSe 
in  others  it  is  Teiy  matked.  Pregnancy  is  also  occasionally  accom- 
panied by  a  depomt  of  pigment  in  the  cntaneons  sar&oe  of  different 
parts  of  the  body,  more  particnlarfy  of  the  abdomen  in  the  neighboor^ 
hood  of  the  nml^licns.  Eight  years  ago,  while  honse-snrgeon  to  the 
Edinburgh  Royal  Maternity  Hospital,  I  met  with  three  esses  of  this 
sort,  and  in  1852-^3, 1  saw  other  three  cases  of  the  same  affsctien  in 
the  lying-in  wsrds  at  Paris.  I  remember  one  case  in  partieidar,  whetn 
a  fikir-complexioned  young  woman  had  a  large  yellow  patdi  on  tka 
forehead  extending  down  the  nose,  and  another  of  mnch  greater  siae 
and  darker  coloar  on  the  abdomen.  During  one  of  the  visitSy  Professor 
Dubois  remarked  that  he  had  frequently  met  with  similar  cases,  and 
that  the  discoloration  socnetimes  disaj^peared  altogether,  or  got  paler 
after  dellTBiy. 

Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  in  his  admirable  work  on  tUda  diseases,  relates 
the  following  interesting  case.  A  young  ^rl,  aged  eighteen,  stated  to 
Mr.  Jackson,  her  medical  attendant, 

'"Diat  diortly  after  she  became  pregnant  the  aieola  round  each  nipple  looked 
Veiy  daik,  hot  no  further  perceptible  change  Uxk  place  until  she  quickened, 
when  aa  evident  darkness  of  the  whole  bieast  was  risiUe,  exteadiag  upwatds 
to  the  throat  and  downwards  to  the  thkfas,  gradually  asymaning  a  oaep  bbek 
colour.  Orer  the  hips  it  extended  laterafly ;  but  no  part  of  the  posterior  snr- 
faoe  of  the  body  was  aiEected.  Her  complexion  was  naturally  lather  dark, 
with  black  hair  and  eyes.  Her  health  had  been  always  good.  .  .  .  She  left 
the  house  (High  Wycomb  Union)  a  month  after  her  confinement,  at  which 
time  there  was  no  alteration  in  the  blackness  of  the  skin ;  but  on  my  last 
meeting  her  Qf  r.  Jackson  remarks),  about  a  year  afterwards,  she  assured  me  it 
had  entirely  disappeared.'** 

When  discoloration  of  the  akin  accompanies  pregnancy,  we  must 
look  upon  it  as  a  purely  physiological  phenomenon,  aod  as  such  lea^re 
its  treatment  to  nature,  l^ere  are,  however,  many  cases  of  disooloia- 
tion  of  the  skin  which  cannot  be  regarded  in  this  light,  some  being 
ushered  in  by  different  signs  of  morbid  action,  while  others  seem  to 
arise  spontaneously,  without  any  apparent  abnonnal  state  of  the  ^tem 
accompanying  than.  As  an  example  of  the  former,  I  may  mention  a 
case  that  I  saw  last  year.  The  lady  had  several  yellowish-brown 
patches  on  difierent  parts  of  the  body,  and  was  then  under  the  care 

•  Disetses  of  the  BUn,  p.  &67.    Fourth  edition. 
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of  Dr.  Maflige,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  following  notes  of  the 


"  The  patient,  a  stout,  heahhy-looking  person,  about  thirty  years  of  hge» 
first  noticed  a  patch  of  a  brownish-yeilow  colour  on  the  riffht  Iveast  about  six 
years  a^.  Shortly  afterwards  she  became  oregnant,  ana  the  patch  rapidly 
mcreased  in  size.  It  extended  to  the  arms,  ana  covered  the  greater  part  of  the 
epsastrium.  After  her  confinement,  having  to  use  a  stimmating  application 
to  the  breast,  in  the  form  of  an  embrocation,  the  discoloration  j^raoaally  dis- 
appeared from  the  part  to  which  it  was  applied.  At  the  same  tune  it  became 
less  marked  in  the  other  oarts  affected.  A  l^ige  patch  in  the  umbiliod  region, 
and  several  smaller  ones  higher  up,  however,  remamed  unchanged.  The  patient 
)ua  observed  that  the  discobratiDn  becomes  darker  and  increased  in  extent 
duiing  any  disturbance  of  the  general  health.  This  was  the  case  when  Dr. 
Madffe  first  saw  her.  The  increase  of  the  discoloration  preceded  an  attack  of 
a  mild  form  of  typh<Hd  fever.  The  skin  at  that  time  was  rough  and  tender 
(as  in  cases  of  cmoasma).  During  the  course  of  treatment  it  was  necessary 
to  applv  mustard  poultices  to  the  epigastrium,  and  these  appeared  to  have  a 
decided  effect  in  lessening  the  discoloration." 

At  present  I  have  under  my  care  an  example  of  discoloration  of  the 
skin  nnaocompanied  by  any  derangement  of  "^e  system.  The  patient, 
a  lady  aged  forty,  nerer  had  any  severe  illness.  She  is  short,  but  of 
stout  make  of  body,  dark  hair  and  eyes,  and  is  the  mother  of  two 
children.  On  her  arms,  1^,  and  abdomen,  are  several  yery  small 
dark  spots^  while  her  fisioe,  nec^  and  shoulders,  are  of  a  nnifonn  dark 
colour,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  yellow  patches  on  the  feuoe. 
At  first  sight  she  might  be  mistaken  for  a  mnlatress.  She  attributes 
the  discoloTation  to  exposure  to  the  sun  in  India  while  a  child.  It  is 
now  several  years  since  her  return  to  England,  and  the  discoloration 
remains  the  same.  This  case  I  look  upon  as  one  of  melanopathia, 
oocurring  without  any  apparent  disordered  state  of  the  system,  and  pro- 
bably induced  by  the  stimulation  of  the  sun's  rays.  Another  patient, 
aged  twenty,  has  shown  me  several  dark  brown  jMitches,  varying  from 
the  size  of  a  sixpence  to  about  twice  the  diameter  of  a  five-shilling 
piece,  on  his  arms  and.  legs,  and  strange  to  say,  he  attributes  these 
patches  to  injuries  that  he  has  at  different  times  received.  There  is  one 
patch  in  particular  on  the  inside  of  the  right  knee,  about  the  size  of  two 
nalf-crownsi,  which  he  says  appeared  for  the  first  time  a  few  months  ago, 
after  the  skin  had  been  abraded  by  riding  on  horseback.  This  gentle- 
man is  of  good  muscular  development,  and  very  dark  complexion,  which 
is  accounted  fior  by  his  father  being  a  native  of  Portugal. 

There  is  another  form  of  disordered  chromatogenous  function  occa- 
sionally met  with,  which  is  just  the  reverse  of  melanopathia — ^namely, 
a  state  of  partial  albinism.  It  is  rather  curious,  too,  that  both  dis- 
eases sometimes  affect  the  same  individual  at  once.  I  saw  an  inte- 
resting case  of  this  kind  a  few  months  ago.  The  patient  was  then 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Charles  Coote,  who  kindly  furnished  me  with 
the  following  notes : 

"  Sarah  S.,  aged  sixty-four,  suffering  from  dyspepsia  and  general  debility. 
General  aspect  very  antemic,  fore-arms  and  hacks  of  hands  covered  with  ex- 
tensive brown-coloured  patches,  diversified  by  other  spots  of  a  pearly  or 
silvery  whiteness.    On  closer  examination,  patches  of  the  same  character,  but 
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more  faintly  ooknured,  are  observed  on  the  forehead,  ronnd  the  orbits,  and 
airikingly  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck.  In  all  these  situations  the  peculiar 
white  patches  are  also  very  distinct.  Her  own  story  is  that  she  has  been 
liable  to  this  discoloration  of  the  skin  for  the  last  twenty  years.  It  be^an 
during  her  last  confinement  in  the  form  of  pearly  white  spots  on  the  dorsum  of 
the  hand.  These,  she  says,  eventually  became  brown.  The  discoloration  at 
one  time  covered  the  whole  body  and  both  thighs  in  large  patches ;  bnt  has 
disappeared  entirely,  except  round  the  umbilicus.  Subsequently  it  reappeared 
on  tne  arms,  in  hurger  patches  than  at  present.  She  says  that  this  discoloration 
has  frequently  attracted  the  attention  of  her  employers  and  others ;  but  as 
she  experienced  no  inconvenience  from  it,  she  paid  no  particular  attention." 

Dr.  Coote  treated  this  patient  with  tonics,  and  her  general  health 
80  much  improyed  that  she  ceased  her  attendance.  He  also  remarked 
that  while  under  treatment  the  brown  patches  ^Etded  on  the  right  arm, 
but  appeared  to  extend  on  the  lefL  The  urine  of  this  woman  was  several 
times  carefully  examined.  It  was  of  low  specific  gravity,  but  otherwise 
healthy.  Disease  of  the  skin  such  as  we  have  seen  in  this  case  is  not 
necessarily  accompanied  by  debility.  Mr.  Wilson  gives  a  portrait  of 
a  gentleman  aged  twenty-four,  a  member  of  one  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, who  has  suffered  from  a  similar  combination  of  melanopathia 
and  leucopathia«  This  gentleman  is  very  muscular,  has  always  enjoyed 
good  health,  and  is  much  given  to  atliletic  exercise.  His  skin  has 
gradually  been  growing  diurker  during  some  years.  When  about 
seventeen  years  of  age  he  first  noticed  a  bleaching  of  the  skin  at  the 
tips  of  the  fingers  and  neck.  These  have  remained  while  some  other 
white  patches  have  resumed  their  brovm  hue.  In  this  case  there 
appears  to  be  (Mr.  Wilson  remarks)  a  general  activity  in  the  formation 
of  dark  pigment  over  the  whole  skin,  with  a  total  absence  of  pigment 
in  some  patches.  It  may  therefore  be  called  a  case  of  general  melano- 
pathia and  partial  leucopathia.  Mr.  Wilson  found  the  application  of 
stimulants  to  the  white  spots  caused  them  to  become  dark.  I  have 
observed  a  similar  thing  to  occur  from  friction  alone. 

I  might  make  mention  of  other  forms  of  discolored  skin — such, 
for  example,  as  the  melanopathia  syphilitica,  chloasma,  or  maculae 
hepaticse,  and  even  that  which  arises  from  prolonged  exposure  to  the 
heat  of  charcoal,  "  Ephelis  ignealis"  of  French  authors ;  but  I  think 
the  cases  that  I  have  already  cited  are  sufficient  to  show  that  partial 
or  even  general  discoloration  of  the  skin  occurs  under  such  a  variety 
of  circumstances  that  it  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  depending  upon 
any  one  particular  form  of  disease. 

On  examining  with  the  microscope  a  piece  of  bronzed  skin  taken 
from  a  patient  whose  supra-renal  capsules  were  diseased,  I  found 
that  it  presented,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  and  Mr.  T.  West, 
the  very  same  appearances  as  the  skin  of  the  negro.  The  pig- 
mentary matter  was  deposited  in  the  epithelium  cells  of  the  under 
layer  of  the  epidermis — the  rete  mucosum,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called.  The  superficial  layer  of  the  epidermis,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
almost  entirely  free  of  pigment.  After  carefully  examining  the  indi- 
vidual cells  containing  Uie  colouring  matter,  with  the  view  of  asoer- 
taining  whether  the  pigment  was  diffused  throughout  the   cell^  or 
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merelj  depofliied  in  tbe  nucleus,  I  was  able  to  satisfy  myself  tbat  in 
this  piece  of  bronzed  skin,  as  a  general  rule,  the  colouring  matter  was 
not  limited  in  its  distribution  to  the  nucleus,  but  spread  throughout 
the  celL     The  nucleus  was,  bowever,  most  deeply  tinged. 

I  have  also  examined  bronzed  skin  taken  from  a  patient  with 
healthy  supra-renal  capsules,  and  convinced  myself  that  its  micro* 
aoopical  structure  was  in  every  respect  identical  with  that  taken  from 
the  other  patient,  whose  supra-renal  capsules  were  diseased.  More* 
over,  I  can  detect  no  difference  between  the  skiu  of  a  sunburnt  or 
freckled  person,  and  that  of  a  patient  affected  with  Addison*s  diseasOi 
except  in  as  far  as  the  quantity  of  the  pigment  is  concerned. 

In  terminating  the  present  communication,  I  have  only  to  add 
that  the  conclusions  which  I  draw  from  the  facts  stated  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages  are, — ^Firstly,  That  bronzed  skin  may  exist  without  the 
supra-renal  capsules  being  diseased.  Secondly,  That  complete  degene- 
ration or  totsJ  absence  of  the  supra-renal  capsules  may  occur  without 
any  bronzing  of  the  skin.  Thirdly,  That  bronzed  skin  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  a  variety  of  different  morbid  conditions  of  the  system, 
among  which  a  prominent  one  is  disease  of  the  supra-renal  capsules. 
Fourthly,  That  bronzed  skin  may  be  present  without  any  derangement 
of  the  other  functions  of  the  body  being  observed.  The  treatment  of 
the  affection  must  consequently  be  varied  accordingly. 

Upon  the  anatomical  and  physiological  grounds  previously  stated,  I 
look  upon  the  symptoms  of  anaemia,  languor,  debility,  feebleness  of  the 
heart's  action,  and  irritability  of  the  stomach,  not  as  the  result  of  the 
suppression  of  the  function  of  the  supra-renal  capsules,  but  rather  as 
being  occasioned  either  by  a  diseased  state  of  the  solar  plexus  per  ee,  or 
by  an  irritation  of  the  gangHonic  system  of  nerves  caused  by  the  close 
proximity  and  intimate  connexion  of  diseased  supra-renal  capsules. 

The  investigation  is  still  &r  from  being  completed,  and  as  I  am 
not  wedded  to  any  hypothesis,  if  new  &cts  are  discovered  which  show 
the  subject  in  a  different  light,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  mould  my  views 
accordingly. 

Postscript. — Since  the  j^receding  pages  were  in  type,  some  additional  facts 
tending  to  strengthen  the  views  therem  advocated  have  been  collected. 

Ist.  "Tie  capsule*  are  not  vital  ofy0M."— Although  nearly  eight  months 
have  elapsed  since  M.  Philipeaux  and  I  removed  me  capsules  from  some 
animals  m  Monsieur  Flourens'  laboratoir,  at  the  Jardin  des  PJantes,  I  have 
still  one  in  my  possession,  aHve,  and  healthy.  The  absence  of  its  spleen,  and 
supra-renal  capsules  does  not  appear  in  any  way  to  disorder  its  functions.  The 
skm  and  hair  still  remain  perfectly  white.  Dr.  Brown-S^quard  has  lately 
attempted  to  explain  the  cause  of  our  success  in  removing  the  capsules,  bj 
,  supposing  that  in  albinoes  the  capsules  have  no  function  to  perform.  This 
argpiment  is  easily  proved  untenable;  for  I  have  been  equally  successful  in  my 

r  rations  upon  coloured  animals.*    Dr.  Martin  Magron  some  time  since,  and 
Philipeaux  very  recently,  have  published  similar  results.f 
2nd.  When  death  followt  extirpation  of  the  supra-renal  bodies,  it  it  in  most 
eases  in  consequence  of  the  injury  done  to  the  neighbouring  tissues;  perhaps 

*  See  page  318  in  the  last  nnmber  of  this  Jonmal. 

t  This  qnestion  hai  been  veiy  ably  diieosted  by  M.  Tvlplaa  In  the  Oasetto  Hebdo* 
madaire,  6  Han,  1868. 
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mnifr^qmnik  ih»  wmtUaHom  o/*  the  pangliome  tf^iem  of  «fnMt.— Hftfing  ]>fo- 
•iired  in  the  Mtter  part  of  Feuiiary,  thiree  gre^  and  wmte  rata,  I  selected  the 
largest  and  strongest  for  operation.  On  cutting  down  on  the  right  snpp- 
renal  capsule,  I  was  surpnsed  at  its  unusual  size.  On  exaniinati(Hi  aiter 
remoyal  it  was  found  at  least  four  times  its  normal  bulk,  and  on  section  and 
microscopic  examination  proved  to  be  the  seat  of  extensiye  tubercular  deposit. 
The  day  after  the  operation  the  animal's  respiratiou  were  rery  kbonreo,  and 
about  serent^  in  the  minute.  It  gradually  got  worse,  became  very  weak,  and 
died  on  the  sixth  day  with  symptoms  of  some  pulmonary  affection.  On  exami- 
naiioii,  however,  the  luitts  and  air-nassaees  were  found  perfectly  healthy.  BoiA 
sides  of  the  heart  were  lull  of  blooa.  AU  the  abdominal  organs  were  engoreed. 
The  left  supra-renal  capsule  shared  the  congestion,  but  was  otherwise  heaUhy. 
The  urine  contained  albumen.  No  marks  of  any  disease  were  anywhere  to  be 
found  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  right  sem£unar  sanglion.  This  point 
tras  the  seat  of  tubercular  deposit,  in  the  midst  of  wnich  was  a  mass  of 
similar  eonstitntion  about  the  siae  of  a  qdit-pea— probably  a  huubar  glaBd. 
The  disnysed  mass  completely  covered  the  right  semilunar  faaai^axM,  Was  ik 
iht  absence  of  the  dis^^ed  capsule  whidi  killed  this  animal  P  Or  was  it  the 
ii^uij  done  to  the  already  <£satfed  ganglion?  Most  probabhr  the  latter.  The 
two  fellows  of  this  rat  were  also  operated  upon.  I  crushed  the  rifht  ciq»sule 
of  the  one,  and  removed  that  of  tne  other.  Yet  both  these  animua  are  alive 
and  well. 

3rd.  Bronting  of  the  Mn  may  oeewr  withowt  dioeoio  of  the  mpnhrenai 
eap»ute». — ^A  very  interesting  case  of  this  kind  is  veiy  abl^  repotted  by 
Dr.  Sloane.*  The  author  remarks,  that  '*  the  tint  of  the  skin  m  the  face  was 
as  dark  aa  that  of  a  mulatto,  and  over  the  abdomen,  armpits^  loina,  hips,  inner 

and  upper  part  of  thighs  much  darker She  (a  young  woman)  was  not 

of  a  Ble»  or  fore%n  discent.  ....  Left  snpra^renal^oapsnlTtwo  and  a  <nuirter 
inches  long,  and  one  broad ;  weighs  sixty-nve  grains.  Bight  two  incnes  in 
length,  one  in  breadth,  and  weighs  sixty  grains.  Both  appear  normal,  and 
free  from  anv  morbid  deposit."  This  is  now  the  eighth  w^-maiked  case  of 
bronziuff  of  tne  skin  without  disease  of  the  supra-renu  bodies. 

4th.  Ditented  ntpra-remil  capnles  u  not  aUcay  associated  with  htimzina  of 
the  thin.'-la  the  'British  Medical  Journal'  of  the  6th  of  Februaiy,  1858,' 
Dr.  Brittan  relates  two  cases  of  supra-renal  capsular  disease  in  which  no 
bronzing  of  the  skin  occurred.    One  of  the  eases  merits  special  notiee.    The 
patient,  a  young  man,  aged  nineteen,  was  fair  complexionecL  The  right  capsule 

"  was  very  large  and  friable,  and  filled  with  tubercular-looking  deposit '" 

The  left  '*  was  like  that  of  the  right  side." 

In  January  I  showed  to  the  Pathological  Society  two  very  much  hyper* 
trophied  supra-renal  capsules,  that  were  removed  from  a  patient  who  died  of 
acute  pulmonary  piithisis  while  under  the  care  of  Professor  WaUie,  in  Uni- 
versity Ck>llege  Hospital.  The  skin  of  this  patient  was  perfectly  ^sHiite,  and 
yet  the  enlarged  organs  were  completely  filled  with  tubercle.  No  trace  of  the 
normal  medmlary  substance  was  anywhere  to  be  found,  and  only  here  and 
there  among  the  foreign  material  could  remnants  of  the  cortical  columnar  ocU- 
masses  be  detected.  This  is  now  the  fifteenth  case  of  extensive  disease  of  the 
anprarrenal  bodies  unasaociated  with  bronzing  of  the  skin  that  has  been  reported 
within  the  last  eighteen  months.  I  have  purposely  omitted  making  any  mention 
of  those  eases  where  only  one  capsule  was  diseased,  or  that  otherwise  appeared 
of  a  doubtful  nature. 

»  Hedicsl  TImef  and  Gaiette,  SMh  Angurt,  18S7,  and  Dr.  Wade's  Beport  in  the 
mdland  Qpaiteriy  Jonraal,  let  Jaaway,  isas. 
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HALF-TEAKLY   KEPOllT  ON   MICBOLOQY. 
By  JoHK  W.  0&LB»  MJD^  I.KC.P. 

HiyildMito  at  €towit't  BMyitol>  and  Hanongj  Beentaxj  to  tin  Bat.hoI<igital  Bodety. 


PxmX    I. — PHTSIOLOGICA.L    MiC&OLOGT. 

HhmU  AnaiaMy  of  ike  Nervoua  JSysUm. — ^M.  Jacnbowitscli,*  a  Hussian 
observer,  lias  latelj  conmmucated  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  the  results 
of  four  years'  incessant  labour  and  microscopical  investigation  into  this  subject. 
He  has  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions :— 

L  He  found  that  iJl  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system,  speaking  generally^ 
ooDsisted  of  three  kinds  of  nervous  elements,  i.e.,  cells  of  movement,  oells  of 
sensibiiity,  and  ganglionic  oeUs,  to  which  should  be  added  the  axis  cylmders  of 
aH  the  odls.  He  cktermines  that  the  ganglionic  nervous  svstem  essentially 
appertains  to  the  cerebro-spinal  one.  He  ajso  found  that  cellular  tissue  is  an 
important  element  in  the  formation  of  the  nervous  system,  not  only  uniting; 
the  separate  nervous  elements  in  the  form  of  groups  forming  different  subcBvi- 
aions,  but  subserving  nutrition  by  acting  as  the  seat  of  the  blood-vessels. 
Perhaps  it  may  aid  the  function  of  the  axis  cylinders  by  the  envelope  which  it 
affords  them. 

3.  He  determined  that  the  medidla  oblongata  is  to  be  considered  as  simply  a 
continuation  of  the  spinal  cord,  ^^snth  an  extensive  development  of  the  poste- 
rior horns,  and  the  cells  of  sensation  and  ganglionic  ceils,  the  latter  oeing 
^nerally  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  central  canal,  and  the  termina- 
tion of  the  fourth  ventricle. 

3.  That  the  corpora  quadrigemina  form  a  direct  continuation  of  the  spinal 
marrow>  with  whicn  they  are  united  by  the  medulla  oblongata.  This  is  the 
furthest  part  at  which  all  the  nervous  elements  exist  together  in  their  special 
rdationsnip,  whether  among  each  other,  or  as  regards  the  origin  of  nerves. 

These  bodies  are  distmgpahed  by  the  great  horse-shoe  commissure,  in  which 
the  first  kind  of  gangUomc  cell  is  only  found  exceptionally,  and  which  sends 
numerous  fibres  into  Qie  optic  thalami  and  corpora  striata.  Hence  this  com- 
missure is  an  essential  means  of  union  between  the  spinal  cord  and  the  medulla 
oblon^ta  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  brain  and  cerebellum  on  the  other. 

4.  That  the  cerd)ellum  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  formed — (a)  By  a  part  of 
the  anterior  column  and  anterior  horns  of  the  spinal  cord,  wfaidi  pdietrate  for 
&e  most  part  into  the  peduncle  of  the  spioai  cord  towards  the  cerebellum, 
with  their  cells  of  motion  and  branches  or  nervous  fibres,  (b)  By  a  part  of 
the  posterior  nervous  oolunms  and  their  dements  (cells  of  sensation),  which 
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exist  in  the  restiform  bodies,  (e)  By  ganglionic  cells  which,  gronped  in  masses 
along  with  the  above-named  elements,  form  the  mass  of  the  medulllaty  or  white 
substance.  This  is  placed  in  relation  to  the  pons  Varolii  and  corpora  qoadri* 
gemina  by  the  pednndea  of  the  spinal  cord  towards  the  cerebellum,  and  the 
peduncles  of  the  corpora  qnadrigemina.  (d)  By  a  grey  substance  forming  the 
enveloping  layer  of  the  cerebellum,  and  remarkable  for  its  pear-like  cells. 

5.^  That  the  hemispheres  consist  essentially  of  ceUs  of  sensation,  with  a  peri- 
pheric layer  formed,  as  in  the  cerebellum,  by  ramifications  of  axis  cylinders  ter- 
minating in  a  system  of  rods. 

6.  That  the  'substance'  of  Rolando  consists  of  axis  cylinders,  with  or  with- 
out medullary  substance,  existine  not  only  in  the  posterior  horns  of  the  spinal 
cord  but  also  in  the  brain,  cerebellum,  and  corpora  quadri^mma,  with  their 
fibrous  network  and  their  apparent  layer  of  granules,  which,  in  reality,  are 
riius  with  simple  or  double  contours,  sections  of  nervous  fibres. 

7.  That  the  corpuscles  of  the  connective  tissue  camiot  absolutely  be  deter- 
mined. The  cellular  network  appears  almost  everywhere  in  the  form  of  very 
fine  grains,  and  in  certain  places  appears  as  a  distinct  network.  Near  the 
central  canal,  as  also  about  tne  level  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  and  especially 
where  the  vessels  are  crowded,  it  assumes  a  filamentous  form.  Where  the 
axis  cylinders  are  bound  together,  it  is  changed  into  a  homogeneous  transparent 
membrane,  with  fine,  almost  immeasurably  small  granules. 

8.  That  all  the  nervous  elements  unite  with  each  other  in  three  different 
ways,  (a)  By  commissures,  which  place  two  groups,  situated  symmetrically, 
In  relation,  by  means  of  axis  cylinders.  (6)  By  umons  between  the  nervous 
<cells  of  the  same  kind,  near  to  or  distant  m>m  each  other  on  the  same  side. 
(c)  By  the  layer  at  the  periphery  of  the  brain  and  cerebellum  (the  eoneJke  em 
bwptittei),  in  which  we  find  tue  three  kinds  of  cells  with  their  ramifications. 

9.  That  the  absolute  and  relative  size  of  the  three  nervous  elements  forms 
the  true  criterion  of  the  importance  of  the  whole  or  parts  of  the  nervous 
system.  In  man  thev  are  absolutely  and  relatively  the  smallest,  and  therefore 
in  him  they  are  most  numerous.  As  these  cells  seem  to  multiply  like  other 
histological  elements,  it  is  probable  that  a  numerical  increase  of  nervous 
elements  takes  place  at  the  same  time  as  the  diminution  of  part  of  the  connec- 
tive tissue  during  intellectual  development,  and  this  without  the  entire  mass 
becoming  larger.  In  like  manner  it  has  been  shown  that  in  dementia  and 
different  forms  of  cretinism  the  development  of  nervous  elements  remains 
stationary,  or  even  that  a  substitution  ot  connective  tissue  for  nervous  cells 
takes  place.  The  various  shades  of  colour  seen  in  various  parts  of  healthy 
brains  seems  only  to  depend  upon  the  number,  thickness,  and  other  peculiarities 
of  blood-vessels. 

10.  That  all  cerebro-spinal  nerves  are  of  a  mixed  character.  The  anterior 
and  motor  roots  consist  of  filaments  which  pass  from  cells  of  motion  and  sen- 
sation, and  {[anglionic  cells ;  and  the  number  of  these  elements  varies  in  the 
different  regions  of  the  spinal  cord.  The  posterior  roots,  consisting  chiefly  of 
filaments  from  the  ganglionic  cells  and  those  of  sensation,  contain  some,  also, 
from  motor  cells,  whilst  the  nerves  from  the  medulla  oblongata  consist  through- 
out of  filaments  from  the  ganglionic  and  sensory  cells  only ;  a  few  only,  namSr, 
those  taking  origin  from  the  course  of  the  spinal  cord  within  the  medulla 
oblongata,  having  filaments  from  the  cells  of  motion.  All  the  cerebral  nerves, 
excepting  those  of  the  three  special  senses,  which  consist  only  of  filaments 
from  the  ganglionic  cells  and  those  of  sensation,  are  formed  by  nlaments  from 
iJl  the  three  varieties  of  cells.  The  varying  thickness  of  the  spinal  cord,  and 
the  increased  size  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  depend  upon  the  number  and 
disposition  of  the  nervous  elements. 

11.  That  in  poisoning  animals  by  conein,  nicotine,  prusslo  acid,  ftc,  the 
nervous  and  cellular  elements  become  destroyed,  the  membranes  torn,  the  axis 
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S linden  separated  from  the  cella  and  otherwise  injured^  and  the  contents  of 
e  cells  hardened  and  dwindled,  apparently  from  sudden  interrnption  of  their 
nutrition.  This  fact  renders  it  impossible  to  trust  preparations  made  from 
animals  so  killed* 
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ArticulatioH  between  the  CartiUtae  and  the  Bone  of  the  First  Bib. — Professor 
Luschka*  has  observed  this  on  both  sides  of  the  body  of  a  man  aged  fifty-five,  of 
strong  muscular  conformation.  On  both  sides  the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib  had 
undergone  complete  ossification,  and  between  the  cartSiLge  and  bone  only  a 
slight  movement  existed,  but  still  there  were  the  true  cmiracteristios  of  an 
articulation — a  cavity,  ca^ilaginous  inv^tment  of  the  opposed  bonj  parts,  and 
a  fibrous  enveloping  material.  The  cartilaginous  plates  of  the  articular  cavity 
had  no  smooth  surface,  but  were  uneven  and  occupied  by  fibrous  yillouspro- 
jections,  and  consisted  of  a  fibrous  basis  with  cartilage  cells  intermixed.  There 
was  no  trace  of  any  synovial  membrane  or  vessel  holding  cells.  Luschka 
looked  upon  the  formation  as  a  joint  arrested  in  development. 
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UUtoloffy  of  Mu9cular  Fibre. — ^Dr.  H.  WelckerJ*  considers  that  Leydig^s 
view,  according  to  which  the  small  nuncta  or  ringlets  seen  on  transverse 
section  of  the  primitive  muscular  bunoles,  are  not  sections  of  solid  fibre,  but 
of  hollow  spaces  with  sacculated  margins,  is  owing  to  a  confusion  between  fibrils 
and  the  so-called  muscular  hollow  spaces.  Having  dried  the  muscles  of  a  frog, 
and  made  transverse  sections,  which  ne  moistened,  he  saw  inside  the  contours  of 
the  pouches  of  the  sarcolemma  innumerable  fine  puncta,  belonging  to  a  deeply 
extending  structure.  The  superficial  end  did  not  appear  to  be  a  ringlet,  but 
a  dark  spot,  which,  on  adjustmg  the  focus,  became  gbstening.  (Consequently 
the  author  looks  upon  the  fibrils  as  being  soUd.  But  between  the  puncta,  he 
noticed  fissure-shaped  cavities,  which  ha4  a  reddish  yellow  look  on  focussing 
and  by  direct  light,  and  had  a  silvery  appearance,  lliese  are  to  be  considered 
as  muscular  hollow  spaces,  or  possessing  walls,  as  muscular  coipusdes ;  and, 
according  to  the  streng^th  of  the  bundles,  from  four  to  twentv-iour,  could  be 
counted  inside  a  sectional  plain.  There  are  also  elongatea  air-containing 
spaces,  which  in  the  case  of  iresh  muscle,  treated  by  acetic  acid,  appear  as  the 
well-known  nuclei.  The  fibrils  and  muscular  hollow  spaces  or  corpuscles  have 
been  confounded  by  Leydig,  according  to  Welcker,  although  they  difPer  in  size, 
form,  and  number.  He  considers,  moreover,  that  these  noUow  spaces  form  a 
contrivance  for  the  saturation  of  theprimitive  bundles,  inasmuch  as  the  capil- 
laries only  encircle  these  bundles.  He  could,  however,  not  find  any  processes 
establishing  a  communication  between  these  spaces,  and  therefore  imagines 
them  to  be  formed  of  oeUs,  which,  being  analogous  to  cartilage  corpuscles,  he 
calls  muscular  corpuscles.  They  are  somewhat  smaller  than  the  bone  cor* 
puBoles.  The  author  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  connexion  between  these  cor* 
pusdes  by  fine  processes,  the  whole  forming  an  abundant  system  of  fluid* 
conducting  spaces. 

Mneeular  Fibres  of  the  Tongue  in  the  .TVe^.— Speaking  of  these  fibres.  Bill* 
rotht  states  that  the  divisions  of  the  primitive  fibres  diminish  gradually  in 
size,  out  yet  often  retain  their  transverse  strite,  until  close  beneath  the  papillss. 
Her^  if  not  sooner,  they  are  reduced  to  very  fine  dark  fibres,  which  pass  into 

•  Schmidt's  JahrbOeherp  Ko.  11,  p.  154.    1867. 

t  Henle  und  Ffeoffer's  ZeitMbrift,  b.F.  viil.  p.  S26:  is  quoted  In  Seli]iiSdt*B  JshAaoher 
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tlie  proomses  of  oells,  with  large  nvdei,  and  oo&tain  ktonl  anaitnaosug 
branches.  These  branches  in  |m^  proceed  as  fibrils  into  the  papiUn,  and  an 
thns  in  eonnexion  with  the  epithelial  cells,  which  are  found  to  possess  cilii^ 
and  also  short  as  well  as  long  processes,  by  which  the/  are  in  i 
nexion  with  the  fibrils  of  the  papillsB. 


jpiBBouB  nsauxa. 

MUtttic  Wihrm. — ^Welcker^  of  Giesaen,*  after  making  obeervatiana  npon  tim 
Botiditr  of  embrfonal  and  the  comj^eiely  developed  elastie  fibres,  determinei 
that  the  complete  form  is  not  hoUow.  Even  the  finest  elastic  SknA,  wbidi  ne 
crerfwhere  custribnted  in  areolar  tissue,  and  exist  in  the  cotas  and  aenMU  mem- 
brane, frc.,  are  not  hollow,  inasnmdi  as  ebatto  fibres  filled  with  serom  would 
exhibit  an  inner  parietal  contour  if  placed  in  water,  wfaidi  is  sot  to  be  seen  in 
them.  The  inmibilitf  of  the  inner  parietal  confeoor  ooold  only  be  explained  hf 
supposinff  extreme  tiusnesa  of  the  wall.  Bat  the  excessive  lustre  of  the  dastK 
fibres  exhibited  on  focusing,  rather  militates  against  the  suppoeition  of  its 
hollowness,  becanae  if  it  was  tralr  hoUofw,  thia  glistering  could  only  takn 
place  when  it  was  filled  with  fluia  which,  like  C^ada  tmlsam,  had  nidUy 
refracting  powers,  and  such  as  is  not  known  to  exist  in  the  animal  body.  The 
formative  oeUs  of  elastic  tissue  show  in  water,  on  the  contrary,  no  excessive 
lustre,  and  their  contents  an  not  more  refractive  than  water  itself.  Oon- 
aequently,  Welcker  oonoludes  that  elastic  fibre  is  not  hollow  in  an  early  stage 
of  devebpment,  when  the  cell  corpuscles  aie  stiU  in  existenoe. 


GBVnO-UBIHABT   SlffllX. 

Mnmh  Jmaiom^  of  ike  Kidmeff. — ^Dr.  C.  £.  Isaacs,  in  a  veiy  long  and  wdl 
illttstrated  artide,  j  vtu&t  passing  in  review  with  criticism  the  opinions  of  moat 
of  those  who  have  written  on  tM  anatomy  and  physiologv  of  the  kidneys,  sndi 
as  Malpi^ii,  BeQini,  Bowman,  Jcdmson,  Grerlacm,  and  ^ars,  gives  the  results 
of  his  own  observatums.    He  applies  himself  to  the  elucidation  of  the  following 

Sints : — ^The  nature  of  the  tubular  epithelium ;  the  eonnexion  between  the 
alpi^iian  bodies  uid  the  uriniferous  tubra  \  the  existence  of  ciliated  epithe- 
lium in  the  tubes  of  the  higher  anim^,  and  of  nudeated  ceUs  on  the  Mal- 
pighisn  tufts ;  the  presence  of  a  fibrous  matrix,  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
venous  plexus. 

The  author  considers  that  the  discrepancies  whidi  exist  in  the  statements  of 
so  many  writers  on  this  sub|ect,  arise  rrom  their  emploving  different  and  insuf- 
ficient methods  of  observation ;  and  states,  that  besides  injections,  to  whic^ 
many  have  confined  themselves,  his  own  observations  were  conducted  upon 
preparations  rendered  transparent  by  certain  processes,  which  also  permitted 
their  being  examined  as  opaque  objects. 

Speaking  of  the  tubes  mid  their  epitiielium,  he  describes  the  latter  as  of  the 
tessebted  kind,  aoeording  with  Hassal,  and  differing  from  Bowman  and 
Johnson,  who  describe  it  as  sj^eroidaL  He  believes  that  whoi  the  epithdinm 
possesses  the  form  last  mentioned,  it  is  owing  to  the  kidney  not  being  freah  or 
being  diseased,  or  that  the  epitheHum  has  been  altered  ^  some  mode  of 
examination.  As  regards  the  presence  of  ciliated  efutheUnm  in  the  tubes, 
which  is  well  known  u>  exist  in  manv  animab,  the  author  oondudes  that  ciHb^ 
motion  exists  in  the  uriniferous  tubes  of  animals  of  a  hwh  grade*  but  in  aa 
imperfect  and  rudimentary  c(»idition.  Yet  although  he  Had  seen  movemenfes 
connected  with  the  lining  ceUs,  he  had  only  once  seen  a  single  cell  apparently 
fringed  with  dUa,  and  t£kt  was  in  the  ox. 

•  Henle  nnd  Pfenflte's  Zeitaohrift,  vUi.  p.  995 :  quoted  in  Sehmidtli  Jalirt>leiMr,  lllo.  It, 
p.  6.   1857.  t  Ttviuactioofl  of  Hew  Totk  AeadeBy  of  Hodloiaft,  vol.  i.  pt  be  p.  177 
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Concerning  the  Malpighian  bodies  and  the  niiniferous  tubes,  he  says  they 
can  only  be  seen  to  penection  in  transparent  preparations,  and  best  of  all  in 
thin  sections  boiled  tor  two  or  three  minutes  in  water  and  sulphuric  acid  (three 
drops  to  the  half  ounce).  In  order  to  show  the  vessels  in  connexion  with  the 
Malpighian  bodies,  and  at  the  same  time  the  tubes,  he  injects  the  yesseb  with 
white  lead,  finely  ground  in  oil,  aaul  well  shaken  with  anlphuric  ether;  and 
subsequently  he  boils  small  portioBS  t^us  injected  in  Tery  dilute  chloroform. 
The  pareparstiona  are  then  examined  in  a  moist  state,  or  immaieed  im  tsr- 
jMmtiiie. 

For  the  mirpoBe  of  watdung  the  reltti0n8  between  the  tubes  and  the  Mal- 
pighian booies,  he  simply  fsraminftd  fine  sonmings  of  the  kidne|jr  after  agitoiiio^ 
them  with  water,  or  boilmg  them  in  dikte  siuphorifl  aoid»  or  after  heating  them 
in  dilute  chloroform,  but  not  to  bailing  point.  He  determines  that  the  Mal- 
pighian tuft  or  ooii  of  eapillaries  is  enckMed  by  tiie  expanded  extremity  <u: 
capsule  ai  the  oomrobted  urinxfeioits  tube,  agreeable  to  the  o^KshiaioBa  of 
Bowman  and  Bosch,  and  in  oppomtion  to  thoee  of  MoUer,  Toynbee,  Gerlach, 
Bidder,  Hnsdike,  and  HyrtL  J9e  never  has  obsenred  Uind  terminationB  or 
4mastomoaes  of  the  tubes,  except  in  the  frog,  fish^  and  turtle,  although  he  does 
not  deny  their  existeaee. 

As  to  the  y exed  question,  whether  nudeatod  oelk  exist  upon  the  Malpi^^uan 
tofts,  the  author  does  not  easily  decide,  owiuff  to  the  layer  of  cells  lining  the 
kmer  snrfaoe  of  the  capsule -suiroanding  the  tm.  In  order  to  obyiate  the  di£- 
<mlty,  he  injected  aduttons  into  the  oreter,  as  eventually  to  distend  and  ruptuse 
the  capaalar  termination  of  the  nrinifBvovs  tubes,  the  Malpi^^uan  ooil  having 
been  ncevioosly  only  stightly  in^eated,  and  thus  it  was  deany  seen  that  epi- 
thehal  odb  existed  on  the  nmHgeeted  and  transparent  edges  of  the  tuft.  Bie 
also  obtemed  his  object  by  acrafung  off  the  catiaules  by  fine  needles,  and  wash- 
ing the  aerapings  for  two  «r  three  daja  in  water,  by  which  the  eoi^elium  was 
wished  from  the  capsules  and  they  were  distended  oy  water  whion  had  soaked 
through  the  capsule.  AU  these  methods  gave  the  same  results,  vis^  that  the 
Malpighian  coil  is  covered  by  onthelium,  and  is  not,  as  Bowman  describes  it, 
bare  and  naked  within  its  capsule.  Dr.  Isaaes  then  takes  exception  to  the  sup- 
position entertained  by  most  physiologists,  as  to  the  fonctiens  ot  the  Malpighian 


oody  being  exdusiydy  confined  to  the  elimination  of  watery  parts  of  the  flood, 
■and  states  Ins  belief  that  many  of  the  oompoiient  parts  of  the  urine  pass  throo^ 
the  Malpighian  tuft  in  oommnation  wiui  water,  their  separation  not  being 
limited  to  the  oeUs  of  the  tubes.  For  this  view  he  gives  hia  reaaons.  He  dso 
eatirdy  dissents  from  the  explanaetion  given  by  Mr.  Bowman,  of  the  physiology 
of  the  human  kidney,  by  oonsideraitian  of  straotnre  in  the  kidney  of  the  boa* 
constrictor ;  and  shows  tne  want  of  nsembUnoe  between  the  vascnuar  aixange- 
osent  of  the  kidney  of  the  boa  and  the  higher  aniouds,  and  also  the  absence  of 
any  foundation  for  the  supposed  anabgy  between  the  efferent  vessels  in  the 
iivman  kidney  and  the  portu  Tcin. 

The  author  quite  ooafimn  the  statenwinta  ef  Jofanaon,  Qairdnei,  and  Beak  as 
to  the  esdstenee  of  a  true  fibrous  amtrixin  the  kidney,  in  opposition  to  those  of 
Bokitaaaky  and  Freriohs,  who  consider  andi  fibrous  tissue  to  be  a  product  of 
^tiaeaae.  Oa  the  addition  of  aeetiB  add  this  tiasue,  when  torn  up,  is  seen  to  oon- 
tain  donsaied  bodies,  or  nncieL  No  yellow  elastic  tissue  was  seen  in  it,  as 
deaeribedfay  HassaL  The  anthor  a&ides  to  the  infinenoe  of  induation  of  this 
matrix  upon  the  small  vessels  passing  dxongh  it,  interfering  with  nutrition. 
Br.  Isaacs  has  also  communicated  a  pi^er,  with  a  later  date^  upon  the  Function 
of  the  Mdpighian  Bodies. 
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Pa&t  II. — ^Pathological  Micrologt. 

TUXOI7B8,  XOBBIB  OBOWTBS^  VXCBJSSCEVCIB,  &C. 

Ctue  of  Cylindroma,    By  Dr.  Yolkmaim,  of  Halle.* — ^The  aothor  details  at 
length  a  case  of  this  kind  of  mwth,  so  named  b j  Billroth  and  br  H.  MeekcJ^ 
pouched  cartikwe  tnmonr.     The  patient  "was  a  woman,  ased  nfty-nine,  the 
whole  almost  ofwhose  face  on  the  left  side  was  in  a  state  of  deeply  extending 
nloeration,  unattended  by  any  affection  of  the  lymphatic  fflands  of  nead  or  neck, 
and  who  died  with  abscesses  in  the  long.    The  ulcer  had  mudi  the  i^peanuioc 
of  an  ulcerated  cancroid  growth.     Those  parts  of  new  growth  which  were  not 
destroyed  by  ulceration  conld,  by  manipulation,  be  separated  into  elevated 
gland-uke  or  wart-like  projections.     On  a  sectional  surface  this  kind  of 
structure  was  but  seldom  seen,  and  in  such  places,  out  of  a  very  scanty  areolar 
network,  transparent  bodies  could  be  remoyed,  the  whole  bemg  very  like  aa 
instance  of  cystoid  enchondromaof  the  metacarpus,  with  seoondaiy  enchondroma 
of  the  long,  described  by  the  author  in  the  '  i)eatsche  Klinik,'  1865,  No.  51. 
On  microscopical  examination  a  very  large  number  of  small,  sharplv  contoured, 
and  dark  round  or  oval,  granulated  ceUs  were  seen  to  cover  the  neul,  and  in  the 
harder  parts  of  the  growth  these  cells  were  in  every  stage  passing  into  elongated 
spindle-shaped   cells.     In  other  places  the  ceUs  were  shrinung  and  dqre- 
Berating.    Moreover,  a  peculiar  gland-like  structure  was  seen,  ana  in  the  snW 
stratum^  dear  globular  spaces  or  vesicles  existed,  which,  for  the  most  part, 
were  situated  close  together,  resembling  dosed  and  Tariously-sised  ^and 
foUides.     In  other  places  glandular  and  branched  formations,  with  dub* 
shaped  extremities  were  seen  in  a  stroma  consisting  of  cells.    Chi  tearing  up 
portions,  yeiy  large,  dear,  sharplT-defined  globules  were  seen,  varyine  in  siae, 
which  collapsed  on  pressure,  afiowing  a  water-like  contents  to  £>w  out; 
other  globules  also  existed  containing  secondary  ones.    The  secondary  oelb 
contained  a  single  round  nudeus,  often  bearing  the  homogeneous  appearance  of 
blood-red  corpusdes — sddom  from  four  to  eight  nudd;  and  the  nudeus  was 
often  surrounded  hj  molecular  matter.    In  parts  resembling  the  glandular 
pouches,  most  beautiful  cactus-like  dub  and  pointed-shaped  forms  were  seen, 
often  clear  and  structureless,  filled  by  fluid,  and  increasing  by  the  outgrowth  of 
small  secondary  club-shaped  projections.    As  devdopment  progressed  the  for- 
mation of  ceUs  and  areolar  tissue  was  seen  within  the  homogeneous  contents  of 
the  pouches.    In  some  cases  spindle  or  star-shi^ied  pale  nudeated  cdb  existed 
in  the  axis  of  the  pouch ;  ana  in  others  a  ddicate  skein  of  areolar  tissue  wa» 
seen  in  the  middle  of  the  dub-like  processes,  the  lateral  parts  of  which  were 
still  quite  homo^eous  and  transparent.  In  some  cases  small  round  granulated 
cdls  were  seen  m  the  axis  of  these  processes,  quite  identical  with  those  foim* 
ing  the  stroma.      The  bloodvessels  of  this  growth  were  scanty,  and  never  was 
seen  (as  Billroth  describes)  the  formation  of  Tcssds  within  the  hyaline  processes. 
After  describing  the  growth,  the  author  goes  on  to  consider  the  method  and 
origin  of  the  various  torms.     He  thinks  it  impossible  to  say  whether  the  new 
formation  arose  from  areolar  tissue  or  epidennal  structures.  He  condudes  that 
the  pouches  or  fluid  sacs  originate  from  the  budding  of  the  spherical  bodies  or 
vesides,  which  sprinff  at  first  from  an  enlargement  of  pre-existing  connective 
tissue  oeUs,  and  of  which  some  proceed  to  the  devdopment  of  Uie  pouches, 
whilst  others  remain  sterile.  Witnin  some  of  these  pouches  extreme  enaogenous 
growth  of  oell-structure  takes  place,  which  fills  the  pouch  and  remains  as  cells, 
or  proceed  to  form  areolar  tissue  fibres. 
The  author  condudes  by  allusion  to  the  views  of  Yirchow  on  the  formation 

•  Tirehow's  Arehiv,  Band  ziL  Heft  a  and  8,  pp.  S98.    18S7.    (With  pUtea.) 
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of  the  Teaionkr  bodies  foond  by  him  in  his  case  of  eoohondrosis  piolifera  at  the 
base  of  the  skull,  as  alluded  to  by  Zenker  just  below,  Yolkmann,  contrary  to 
Virchow,  thinks  the  yesides  are  to  be  looked  on  as  extremely  dilated  cells. 

Caleareotis  Deposit  in  the  Periosteum  of  the  Inner  &r.-— Dr.  A.  Bottcher,*  of 
Dorpat,  found  depositions  of  this  nature  m  the  inner  ear  of  adult  persons  of  every 
age,  but  increasing  in  amount  and  size  with  a^.  He  did  not  nnd  any  trace  in 
the  infant.  He  found  them  chiefly  in  the  periosteum  of  the  internal  auditory^ 
meatus,  but  also  in  other  parts,  and  sometimes,  though  scantily,  in  the  neuri- 
lemma of  the  acoustic  nenre.  The  concretions  were  in  form  round,  oval,  elongated, 
lemon  and  club-shaped,  with  definite  oontours  in  part,  in  part  not  so.  Thcnf 
refract  the  light  strongly,  and  are  both  homoireneous  and  conoentri^dly  formecL 
and  in  places  were  surrounded  by  organic  material  arranged  ooncentricallj. 
The^  were  formed  of  phosphate  of  lim^  and  could  not  be  confounded  with  the 
otohthes,  which  were  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  crystallized,  and  found  in  the 
vestibule  (Vorhof),  having  no  organic  substructure.  It  is  interesting  to  notice 
that  in  many  lower  vertebrats,  and  some  invertebrate,  otolithes  are  found, 
having  great  similarity  to  these  concretions,  as  described  by  Leydig  in  his 
*  Histology  of  Man  and  Animab.  These  deposits  seem  not  to  produce  any 
injurious  or  inconvenient  effects. 

Gelatinous  Tumour  (tie  Enehondrosis  ProUfira  ofVirekow)  of  the  CUitus  Blumen' 
dtf^^fi.f—Professor  ^nker,|  of  Dresden,  after  alluding  to  the  observations  of 
Virchow  and  Luschka,  whose  case  was  quoted  at  p.  517  of  the  fortieth  number 
of  this  Journal,  aUudes  to  three  cases  which  have  come  under  his  own  know- 
ledge.  Two  of  them  died  of  disease  of  the  lungs.  The  growths  showed,  on 
microscopical  examination,  a  very  scan^  fine  fibrous  basis,  and  multitudes  of 
closely-pressed,  large,  irregular,  roundish  cells,  containing  large  oval  nuclei 
and  nucleoli  attached  to  their  waDs,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  cells,  for  the  most 
part,  were  occupied  by  a  round  vesicle  with  homogeneous  contents.  Here 
and  there,  small  spherical  cells,  with  finely  granular  contents,  were  seen 
between  these  larger  cells.  The  continued  apphoation  of  diluted  spirit  destroyed 
the  cellular  elements,  leaving  only  the  fibrous.  The  first  tumour  contained, 
also,  along  its  whole  length,  a  tolerable  amount  of  finely  fibrillated  areolar 
tissue,  consisting  of  spiral  fibres,  which  might  in  one  case  have  been  derived 
from  the  basilar  arachnoid,  with  which  it  was  connected.  In  reference  to  the 
interesting  fact  of  the  connexion  between  this  kind  of  tumour  and  the  part 
of  the  skiul  affected,  the  author  alludes  to  the  observation  of  Luschka  upon 
the  changes  in  the  interstitial  cartilage,  §  to  which  in  a  former  report  we 
alluded;  and  susgests  an  analo{;y  between  such  ^wths  and  the  anomalies 
of  development  of  the  spheno-oocipital  synchondrosis. 


THE  BLOOD. 


Leukhamia, — Peculiar  coexisting  state  of  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Diges- 
tive Organs, — Dr.  N.  Friedreich,  ||  of  Wiirzburg,  relates  at  very  great  length 
the  details  of  a  case.  The  patient  was  a  woman,  affcd  forty-six,  who  died  even- 
tuallv,  having  fallen  suddenly  into  a  syncopal  conmtion.  The  outer  lymphatic 
glanas  were  hardly  at  all  enlarffcd,  but  the  glands  about  the  mesentery  uid 
stomach  were  very  much  so,  showing  on  section  homogeneous  soft  white 
masses,  very  like  some  portions  of  the  thickened  spongy  pleura  formed  from 

•  TIrchow*8  Arehir,  Band  xil.  Heft  1,  p.  104.    1857.  t  Ibid.  p.  108. 
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fnA  nd  old  pieiidiMDanbnaowi  depodts,  ind  fcmnd  inAa.  ik^  thorax.  Tke 
«iQ0t  intcKstiag  obBenraltom  after  deaUi  wu  tlie  imiiMial  state  of  tho  mneom 
meiBbnae  of  the  otomadi  and  iatestinDa. 

From  the  c»cal  valve  upwards  as  hi^h  as  the  duodenum,  numerous  h&rge  and 
flinall  flat  and  progniaent  elevatioBS  eziatod»  having  the  cbseat  resemUaBoe  to 
^jpoby  t?fphni  Bi£]tr8lao&  pteviona  to  nloeratian.  These  were  very  pleotifiil 
in  uie  low  nart  of  the  ikum,  whan  the  meantaie  ^ands  were  largest,  and 
^rera  obviaoaW  oooapjiBg  tiie  plaoe  of  the  Peyec^a  gbnos^  but  were  not  entirdj 
•confined  to  taeBL  Thev  diowed,  on  aeetuuv  the  tame  appeacanoea  aa  the 
mMeBJeric  glands.  The  luge  inteatinft  waa  free  from  these  tqjnoun^  etoefisag 
the  rectum,  which  oantained  oae  or  two.  la  ooBnexion  with  one  of  thoie 
.knklunaie  enkigeBicnts,  in  one  ^laoe  a  vanooie  lymphatic  vessel,  of  the  aiaeof 
A  aaaall  qaiU,  tsui  filled  with  white  joioe,  waa  seen  pawwiag  into  an  eidaiged 
Ipmhatie  gland,  bat  no  ontgcnng  vessel  from  thegfamd  oooQ  be  distinguiahed. 
iXL  me  stomach,  near  the  cmiao  end,  and  on  the  posterior  wall,  a  flat»  kst^^ 
lailv  boondsd  elevatioB,  oofored  fay  muoons  meBbaoe»  ezisled,  and  aereral 
union  were  seen  in  the  pyloric  half  of  the  stomach.  These  wece  evuk&tly  of  the 
sameaatnia  as  those  in  the  inteslhie.  The  sjdeen  wss  enlamd,  the  pnlp  being 
yerjr  aolt,  and  theMalpighian  bodies  very  laige>  the  tndieciUBr  work  beinff  veir 
indistinct.  The  reaction  of  the  spleen,  pulp,  wad  of  the  sfikenie  venous  blood 
was  intensely  add.  The  liver  was  enlai^ea,  showing  in  one  part  a  cavernous 
hlood-tnmonr;  mid  in  another  pavt^  ahnoat  oooopying  the  entire  thiokness  of 
'the  visens,  was  a  soft,  roiuidish  tumoor  of  a  greyish-white  colour  and  puljf 


On  winrasmpinsl  eoudninstisn,  the  anthor  oonolnded  that  the  intestinal 
tumoues  had  ths  same  histological  elenenta  as  the  enlaiged  chuids;  iuund|y, 
Jarge  and  oval  nudei,  aa  also  ronnd  €dils»  chiefly  with  sini^e  nndeL  The 
tvBouxs  sppesred  to  have  mo  original  relationship  to  the  pre-existing  follicles 
'Of  the  mnoous  menifarane^  bat  to  be  developed  in  the  mnoons  and  rabmnooos 
tissues.  On  i^Tamining  parts  of  the  deepest  portions  of  the  tumoon^  where 
eonnoeted  with  ^  dtep  layer  of  the  sabmnoous  tissue,  the  numerous  sod 
enlax)^  areolar  tissoe^ells  were  seen  to  contain  two  and  more  endogenoos 
nuclei  and  cells  ondergoiiur  fatty  degeneration ;  and  eveiy  transitional  mm  up 
to  large  and  oval  apaoes  mled  with  vadoua  endogoious  formations,  presented 
themselvea.  The  loUides  of  the  mucous  membrsne  were  seen  to  be  atrophied 
and  filled  with  fatty  detritus. 

The  author  traoos  the  origin  of  the  ookmrless  dements  to  the  areolar  tisane 
oorpusdes  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  and  in  the  same  wa^  he  traces 
the  growth  before  spoken  of  on  the  plenn^  and  which  consisted  of  nnsfteroos 
ookmrless  dements,  partly  nndei  and  psrtiy  cells,  to  the  pre-ezistins;  acecdar 
tissue  corpuscles  of  the  pleura.  He  deceases  that  in  the  most  beautifcu  manasr 
it  can  be  seen  how  by  endogenous  formation  within  them,  at  first  two  and  three, 
and  later  on  more,  nudei  arise,  which  giow  to  such  an  extent  that  the  special 
areolar  tissue  of  the  pleura  can  hardly  be  seen.  This  endogenous  cell-growth 
appears  to  occur  without  any  special  preceding  afflux  of  hlood.  The  spleen 
showed  white  follides,  consisting  of  small,  colourless  cells,  containing  fat- 
drops,  as  also  mai^  free  nuclei,  some  fine  fatty  detritus,  and  remains  of  oells. 
Here  and  there  huge  oeUs,  with  many  endogenous  nudei,  were  seen.  The  pdp 
contained  numbers  of  spindle-shajira  spleen  oorpnseles,  and  many  large  sosd 
small  odourless  cells,  some  being  m  a  state  of  fsltv  degeneration,  otiiers  oan- 
taining  many  nudei,  also  a  ereat  number  of  large  blood-corpnsde-holding  oeHs. 
The  hepatic  cells  were  doume  or  three  times  their  natnral  size,  and  aMst  «f 
them  were  veir  irregulsr  in  sise,  contuning  two  or  three  large,  shaiffy- 
oontoped,  rcmnd  and  ovd  nucleoli.  The  liver  sub^anoe,  like  the  spleoD,  gave 
an  acid  reaction.  The  greviah-white  tumoor  within  tUs  viscus  conrist^  of 
small,  round,  nucleated  cells,  and  also  iroe  nadeus*like  bodies  in  a  soft  con- 


Boctire  tissm  fitromB»  cnwtiiiiiig  sfiiiMile-daped  oelb.  The  Mthor  roppcwt 
tlie  ooloarlesB  eicmeiito  to  li«v«  wiaeii  Iron  tlie  areolar  tnsiie^ieUt  oi  tte 
hepatic  atroma  when  wndetgoiiig  eoaten^iary  growtii.  He  alao  found  in  the 
Buddie  of  the  tunoor  a  oimhur  sfMux^  in  whieh  hsge,  blearly-eontoiired  celk 
fiJled  with  many  eodogeBOua  glittennff  naelei  existed.  Tlua  ia  aappoaed  by  tiie 
author  to  be  analogOQa  to  the  seiHy-ioniied  foliiide  fouid  by  Viraiow  (aee  hia 
'  Gesammehe  Abhandhuigen,'  a.  t07)  m  the  liver  of  a  kutiMue  pstient,  aad 
considered  by  luni  aa  a  degenefated  aveolar  tiaaae  eorpnaele^  enlarged  by  enda- 
f;enous  growth.  The  \ASoA.  was  also  generally  Tery  acid,  espiniaUy  in  tin 
SDlenic  vein  blood,  where  were  found  the  largest  number  of  white  oorpvada^ 
The  above  case  tends  to  confirm  the  obset  rations  of  Yirchow  upon  the  existence 
of  leukhsemic  tumours  of  the  liver  and  kidneyai,  and  upon  tne  supposed  part 
which  connective  tissue  corpuscles  plsiy  in  the  production  of  colouness  forma 
in  leukhaemia ;  and  also  thoae  of  Benreiber  (piaaait.  laangoialis)  aa  to  the 
dianges  in  the  intestinal  nraeoua  membrane.  The  attthor  also  quotes  a  eaae  of 
lenkhiemia  rdsted  by  Bolmi  and  laambort  (Qas.  Medic.  1856,  n.  €83),  in 
which  Peyer's  patches  were  nale  and  enhvged;  and  attodas  to  the  coaervaMn 
of  Yirdiow  and  Iieydig,  wno  suppose  a  most  iatiaMte  ooimeKien  to  taoA 
between  connective  tissue  cocpusdea  and  tiie  commeneement  <if  lynphi^. 
Tisuels.  He  oonelndes  by  drawing  an  aualogy  between  leofcfawnia  and  abdo- 
minal typhus,  both  in  respect  of  certain  anatonuoai  diaraoters,  ieaoiease  of 
colourless  oorpnaeles,  fto.,  aa  alao  in  the  tendency  to  hsBinoirhage^  the  fenoMtion 
cf  nkers  of  the  mouth  and  skin,  tiie  ^arriuna,  ftc.  He  nentkms  the  interesting 
fsct  that  the  pulpv  tumour  mass,  on  expoanre  to  the  anr,  assomed  a  reddish 
colour,  as  did  the  leukluBmie  pleitral  patch,  and  this  aooorda  with  ^  obaarra- 
tions  of  Yirehow,  Valentin,  Gnbles,  and  Queveime,  aa  to  the  apontaneona 
dumge  of  colour  which  lymph  coiimscles  imdergo  under  the  aetion  of  the  air. 
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Sareina  in  the  Urine  fjf  Man, — A.  peculiar  instanee  of  tiiis  faaa  been  i^eoorded 
hj  Dr.  Waiburton  Begme.*  The  author,  after  alluding  to  the  diaaoveiy  of 
these  bodies  (now  fuUy  reeogmaed  as  v^etable  in  nature)  in  matten  voonted 
during  life  from  the  stomacfa,  in  the  feo^  in  certain  abscesses,  in  the  hmes, 
and  in  the  urine,  as  mentioned  by  various  authore,  details  a  case  in  which  the 
peculiarity  consttted  in  the  aaroins  being  persistent  in  the  urine.  The  eaae 
was  that  of  a  sentleinan,  aged  sixtf,  who  for  some  time  had  been  com^aiflEmg 
of  numerous  mpeptie  symptoms,  akmg  with  lumbar  pain  and  frequent  desire 
"to  empty  the  madder.  At  one  time  he  had  soflfored  from  retention  of  ike 
orine.  when  examined,  the  urine  waa  found  to  be  pide,  with  a  sediment  of 
mucus,  to  be  neutral,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1*025 ;  not  ooagulablB 
kj  heat,  but  depositinff  phosphates.  **  Under  the  microscope,  numerous  sar- 
ouuB,  smaller  in  size,  out  otherwise  proeiaely  similar  to  the  sarcinn  ventriflfali, 
irere  at  once  detected."  Dtese  were  found  aa  well  immediatelT  on  the  passage 
Df  the  urine,  as  when  it  had  been  kept  for  a  day  or  two.  The  patient  was 
treated  by  mineral  adds,  with  a&aline  aperients,  by  which  his  general  symntoma 
were  relieved.  ^  The  urine  was  examinea  at  intervals  for  above  two  months  ^ 
aU  about  ten  times),  and  the  sarebue  were  alwajs  found  in  it.  It  was  woito|r 
xi  observation  that  no  tondn  were  found  in  xt,  and  ihaJt  it  speedily  beeame 
neutnd  and  alkaline,  during  whidi  time  the  sareinBD  were  still  visible ;  bat 
after  some  time^  as  the  urine  dcoompooed,  the  cells  became  brdcen  np,  and  at 
last  destroyed. 

rts^eUMe  NrndeuM  <f  Ctdenim  in  Oe  Eman  Biatkkr.-^Tind  Emorter  has 

lately  had  the  opportunity  of  ftTAmiwiTig  portions  of  a  calculus  (of  the  triple 
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viMMpliaie  Tarioiy)  remoTed  fjrom  the  bladder  of  a  eentleinan  dvrinff  life,  wbidi 
ifd  as  a  micleiu  a  nomber  of  brittle  foliaoeona-lDokiii^  maasea  of  about  one* 
dfi^Ui  to  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  aiae.  On  mieroaoopioal  eiamination,  after 
tiie  addition  of  a  little  acid,  thej  were  aoite  obviouBlj  aeen  to  be  vegetable  in 
character,  preaenting  nombera  of  yecetaoie  oella  in  a  good  atate  of  preservation. 
The  caae  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Charlea  Hawkina,  and  will  be  probably 
given  at  aome  length  to  the  profeaaion  hereafter.  It  ia  auppoaed,  m>m  the 
patient'a  aymptoma^  that  a  fiatuloua  oommunication  had  existed  between  the 
bladder  and  aome  part  of  the  inteatinal  tract,  through  which  fescal  matter  had 
paaeed  into  the  bladder. 

HI8CSLLAKE0T7S. 

Ftf&Mie  ParasUic  Sirueiurei,  —  Pneumoiumyeom  {atpergUlmi  pulmomtm 
Homtnis), — An  instance  of  thia  is  related  by  Profeaaor  von  Dusch  and  Dr.  A. 
Pagenatecker,*  and  ia  given  at  length,  with  illustrations.  It  occurred  in  the 
caae  of  a  woman,  aged  aixty-nine,  who  died  of  phthisis.  In  the  right  lung  was 
found  a  fluctuating  inflanunatory  deposit,  consisting  of  a  brown,  inodorous 
idior,  unconnected  with  any  bronchial  tube.  In  the  upper  uart  was  found  a 
small  apot,  of  a  greyish-green  colour,  and  of  a  dryish  velvety  cnaracter,  and  pre^ 
senting,  under  the  microscope,  that  form  of  fongua  descnbed  by  Welcker  as 
having  been  found  by  Hasse  in  an  inflammatoiy  deposit  within  the  lung.f  The 
myceuum  could  be  reoogniaed,  even  by  the  naked  eye,  as  a  fine,  dingj  green 
pellide,  and  was  in  placea  flocculent,  containing  elastic  fibrea  of  the  di»troyed 
lung  tiaaue.  The  threads  were  void  of  colour,  being  0*002 — 6  millimetrea 
broad,  numerously  branched,  and  often  knotted  and  tufted.  Articulations  were 
not  often  aeen,  but  true  septa  were  here  and  there  visible  when  the  double 
contour  of  the  threada  was  more  evident.  The  fruit  stalks  were  of  various 
lengths,  in  some  cases  being  very  long,  their  breadth  increasing  towards  the 
extremities.  They  were  not  truly  articmated,  butpoaseased  aepta.  Occasionally 
two  heada  were  seen  to  one  stalk,  not  only  as  Welcker  described,  with  short 
necks,  but  also  on  lon^  branches.  The  youngest  heads  were  seen  as  simple 
swellings  at  the  end  ot  the  broad  stalks.  At  times  granular  pale  contents  were 
seen,  but  this  appearance  might  have  been  the  first  formation  of  the  basidia. 
Very  often  dub-shaped  awemnga  of  the  broad  pediclea  existed,  which  were 
probably  fruit-stalka  which  had  not  produced  any  ripe  receptacle,  and  fonna 
exiated  of  fine  articulated  threada  in  varioua  atages  of  transition  to  the  very 
broad,  davate  awellings.  The  limits  of  the  receptades  were  seen  by  the 
basidia,  and  the  bendings  seen  on  the  stalks  often  existed  also  on  the 
Becks.  The  appearance  of  the  limitary  wall  between  the  receptacle  and  the 
atalk  waa  not  real,  but  the  result  of  folding.  The  basidia  had  a  length  of 
0*003  —  36  millimetres,  and  a  breadth  of  0001  millimetres.  When  voung 
they  were  very  pale,  afterwards  they  assumed  a  greenish-brown  colour,  ana  were 
ao  placed  aa  to  leave  the  under  parts  of  the  heiui  free.  Those  at  the  summit  of 
the  receptacle  were  perpendicular  to  its  surface,  whilst  those  at  the  side  indined 
so  as  to  deviate  sligntlj  from  a  truly  radial  direction.  The  baae  of  such  baai* 
dium  waa  hexagonal  m  shape.  The  aporidia  were  dearer  and  more  obvioualy 
men  than  the  brownish  basidia,  and  extended  chiefly  in  a  simple  layer  over  the 
oaaidian  layer  of  the  ripe  heada,  or  a  portion  of  them.  Occasionally  a  small 
aggregate  of  sharply-contoured,  fine  molecules,  like  desiccated  spondia^  was 
aeen;  in  other  places,  heaps  of  aporidia  without  receptades  were  seen  Ivine 
quite  free,  but  still  retaining  the  original  spherical  arrangements.  Those  which 
had  fallen,  at  first  scarcely  00012  millimetres  in  diameter,  grew  to  0003 
millimetres,  and  threw  out  a  thread  from  one  of  their  extremiti^  which  almost 
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teached  their  own  thickness,  and  stiU  grew  uid  branched  out  into  other  similar 
sprouts,  forming  the  mycelinm — a  fim  basis  which  gradoailj  elevated  itself 
above  the  level  of  the  ichor,  forming  a  bed  for  the  development  and  froetifica- 
tion  of  the  plant.  In  addition  to  the  above-named  deposit  in  the  long,  a  recent 
ooagulum  01  blood  was  found  in  one  of  the  branches  of  the  second  range  of  the 
pulmonary  arterv,  passing  into  the  finer  branches.  It  was  tolerabhr  soft,  and 
of  a  dark-red  colour,  and  moderately  adherent  to  the  arterial  walls.  The  author 
proceeds  to  show  that  the  present  case  only  differs  as  regards  the  existence  of 
the  fungus  of  the  lung  firom  those  related  by  Virchow  and  Hasse,  Ac.,  in  that 
it  was  combined  with  pulmonary  phthisis.  He  notices,  as  being  impoortaut,  the 
fact  that  the  fung:us  was  only  found  at  the  dry  portions  of  the  decomposed  lung 
tissue,  and  also  we  freedom  from  any  odour.  He  imagines  that  perhaps  the 
necrotic  lun^-tissue  mav  be  the  most  favourable  seat  for  the  "  aspergillus"  to 
thrive  in,  being  probably  inhaled  with  the  breath,  and  that  the  want  of  the 
sporules  in  the  a&  accounts  for  its  not  generally  growing  in  such  lung  diseases. 
A  special  atmosphere,  with  a  suitable  high  temperature  of  the  lung,  may, 
according  to  the  author,  possibly  be  requisite  for  its  development. 

Human  Entazoa.  By  R.  Yirchow.* — ^The  author,  after  speaking  of  the 
comparative  frequencv  and  extension  of  the  various  kinds  of  human  entozoa^ 
speaally  as  regiurds  the  towns  of  Wurzburgh  and  Berlin,  the  reasons  for  whidi 
he  does  not  venture  to  give,  although  he  appeus  to  adopt  the  opinion  that  the 
varietv  of  food  used  has  something  to  do  with  the  fact,  proceeds  to  speak 
specially  of  the  calcareous  bodies  contained  as  well  in  the  taenia  as  the  cysti- 
cercus  and  echinococcus.  These  calcareous  bodies  have  been  figured  by  Siebold 
according  to  the  8pecies,t  and  treated  of  by  Kuchenmeister.  virchow  alludes 
to  the  opinion  of  becger,  who  in  1852  spoke  of  them  as  glands  possessing 
ducts,  and  to  that  of  most  observers,  who  nave  looked  upon  them  merely  as  a 
species  of  concretion.  The  corpuscles  in  the  entozoa  have  generally  an  appear- 
ance so  evenly  round  and  dense  that  they  look  like  solid  <»lcareous  granules ; 
yet  they  possess  a  scaly  texture,  having  on  their  surface  two  or  more  Concentric 
marks,  and  after  solution  of  the  salt  by  reagents  showinja"  an  organic  material 
with  a  small  central  cavitv,  or  a  kind  of  fine  nudeiis.  Tois  is  of^n  difficult  to 
see,  and  even  by  polarized  light  one  often  sees  nothing  but  laminated  concentric 
streaks.  Never  was  the  cross-marking  seen  which  is  visible  in  vegetable  starch 
bodies,  and  the  granular  bodies  of  the  orain  by  polarization.  The  author  speaks 
of  the  development  of  these  bodies  as  witnessed  in  echinooocci  of  various  sizes. 
He  says  thi^  it  is  evident  that  the  calcareous  matter  is  not  simply  deposited  aftcff 
the  manner  of  a  concretion,  but  rather  after  that  of  an  incrustation.  These  struc- 
tures are  small  pale  corpuscles,  chiefly  oval  in  form,  showing  almost  always  an 
outer,  often  double,  covering,  with  contents  at  one  time  homogeneous,  at 
another  striped  radially.  Often  a  central,  round,  or  iireffular  nuc£us  is  seen, 
from  which  the  streaking  passes,  and  cracks  are  producea  by  pressure.  They 
ffradually  become  encrusted  by  calcareous  matter,  forming  the  calcareous  bodies, 
becoming  broader,  and  assuming  a  concentric  and  striped  character,  pores 
appearinji^  where  the  radii  reach  the  surface.  The  deposit  of  lime-salts  is  most 
obvious  m  the  interior,  from  whence  it  advances  layer  bv  layer  to  the  periphery. 
In  some  cases  the  centre  iscompletely  occupied  by  the  deposit,  which  advances, 
rendering  the  whole  quite  solid;  in  others  a  large  or  small  round,  or  oval,  or 
angular  cavity  is  left  m  the  centre,  containing  m>m  one  to  two  fine  nucleus- 
like bodies.  The  cavity  may  be  dosed,  or  communicate  externally  hj  pro- 
jections, which  may  proceed  to  the  surface  as  pores,  or  be  of  large  size,  as 
in  bone-corpuscles;  and  if  the  cavity  be  large,  very  often  a  lining  membrane 
is  seen.    Sometimes  the  bodies  present  marks  of  division.    The  author  observes 
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thiir aB tldi  odb  to  jsobA  oettpnoMeB,  nd  cUa^ the  bkloir  of  oartflM 
«Bd  bone^oorpiiiolei  in  tfce  UniBr  mawMMa.  filmld  this  oomMiiaon  m 
atkabk  wo  shoukl  have  »  k»d  en  anoiar  tuna^  and  tiM  wkoie  migot  be  oobp 
|iarad  to  the  fomotioft  of  tiie  akaletoa,  Im.  faat  tbii^  aeoofding  to  the  author, 
appears  to  be  the  c8k»  who  thmka  that  it  ia  the  c^alar  efeaeiit  of  the 
anolar  tiasue  from  wMok  prooeed  the  eakmaaiiH  lalti.  Thia  appean  to  be  ae 
from  the  obserratien  of  jcms^  eddnacooei,  the^OBMeat,  Aoae  witnoot  hookleti^ 
hatiiff  BothiA^  made  them  ta  b»  aeca,  but  afefonnedoat  of  a  tiufaid,  aoft 
gmiuav  sMtenal.  Often,  befoe  they  hasiehoeUat^  wo  aMjohacKre  in  the  jet 
obaQHiffe  beaia  smaU  roaod  or  e^  acooBokkioBaw  SoaietaKa  a  amaii  oeanl 
Oideaeiaviaible.  Soon  th«»  eleneate  beooBMkner,  their  eontentacleaeer  at 
anre  hemogcneooa^  the  eewing  thieker,  and  gnooalbf  hnuaated ;  and  thaa 
oae  element  alter  another  beoomea  ohuged  into  a.  tMrtiWri  lilrfi  atroetne^ 
wMch  finally  iwlfifetL  In  soan  eaaea  pigment  ia  fomed  within,  and  np  to  a 
oertain  point  the  cahageooa  cotpoaolea  mcieaaa  in  pfeportiMi  to  the  aiae  ol 
^anoMlcale. 

Ob  the  Apkthoui  CkmdUum  of  the  Mucom  Membrane  of  the  Mouth  in  eon' 
neanon  mth  Growth  of  Fnngi,  ^  Dr.  A.  Yogel,  of  ManieL^^Thia  diaeaae, 
the  stomatitifl  psendo-membranaeea)  or  sphthopnjta,  ia  deeeifted  bgr  the  anthor, 
aa  for  as  the  microscope  is  ooncened,  and  as  regiurda  the  white  patdiea  of  the 
mouth,  as  presentiDs^  irstlT;  masses  of  granohor  material ;  seeoadl j,  pavement 
epithelium;  and  tmrdlT,  a  fungus  in  variona  stam  of  development  (the 
oidium  albicans  of  Kobin^  Tm  Tsrious  stages  M  prognsa  are  mmntcijf 
described  by  the  author.  We  hare,  in  the  first  places  tiie  aatoral  oelonr  A 
Ae  interior  of  the  mouth  changed  to  a  diflfoaed  dark  red,  the  edges  of  the 
gums  being  less  coloured.  This  is  the  case  eneeially  with  the  tonffue,  whose 
papilla  are  very  pronunent.  The  temperature  beoomea  raiaed,  ma  the  liiuBg 
of  tiie  mouth  becomes  trader  to  the  touch,  rendering  suokiiiff  and  swaUowBg 
pamfnl.  The  secretion  of  the  mouth  is  noticed  aa  loamg  ita  hunricity,  beooming 
sticky,  and  assuming  an  acid  reaction.  The  author  proceeds  to  dih&e  woon  the 
natural  peculiarities  of  the  fluids  of  the  mouth  in  connexion  with  the  cpmical 
alterations,  alluding  to  the  special  distinction  to  be  made  between  the  pro- 
perties of  the  sidivary  and  the  mueons  seoretiona.  If  a  portion  of  the  sticky, 
reddened  mucous  membrane  be  examined  by  the  mieroaeope»  there  iaaeen, 
along  with  emthdium,  a  number  of  ovate  sharphr-osBitoaied  bodies,  oemented 
together.  These  are  to  be  reeoemaed  as  spores  of  nfangva,  tiie  growth  6i  the 
latter  being  obviously  prepared  oy  the  irritation  of  the  moous  membrane  by 
chemically  altered  glandular  secretions.  The  white  spola  in  the  month  then 
appear  to  coalesce,  and  often  cover  the  whole  maeoos  aemhiaiie  with  whita 
seurf,  which  becomes  ycBow  sad  brown  by  exposnre  to  the  air  and  admixtara 
of  blood,  and  may  eventually  be  removed  with  ease  withwtt  pain  or  loss  of 
blood.  The  spores,  thaflua-tiireads,  and  epithriian  are  aaan  nnder  the  mioro- 
scope  to  be  all  sunounded  by  a  finriy-grannlar  mass.  The  free  suHaee  of  the 
aphthous  membrane  containa  a  large  number  of  spores^  leas  thallus-threada^ 
and  nmch  epithdium;  whilst  on  the  surfhoe  next  to  ibe  nuooua  membrsne 
there  is  no  epithelium,  hnt  a  thick  tissne  of  thattna-threads,  and  but  few 
spores.  On  placing  a  nortion  in  ooneentrated  potash  sofaition  for  twenty-fonr 
hours,  the  epithdium  first  disappears^  and  the  white  gnnolar  mass  beooaMa 
more  transparent  and  homogeneous,  bvt  the  thaUna-thrcaids  undergo  no  diange. 
In  places,  a  yellow  colour  is  seen  to  bo  given  to  the  graanlaa  masa,  owii^  to 
idignt  admixture  of  blood. 

As  re^ds  the  fungus,  there  appears  to  ho  two  kinda.  The  Jlnt^  a  broader 
form,  with  many  transverse  marks  of  tiie  fism  of  yisiit  rtiinods ;  and  a  eeeond, 
narrower,  and  ixee  from  transverse  marks,  less  sharply  contoured,  and  chiefly 

•  HfBle  and  rft^btH  Tiilsifcilfl  ftr  ■■ilmslmi  Miilils,  Jkmi  viii.  Heft  ii.  p.  817. 
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gHMiQkfcted.    Thra  form  appears  dhrays  to  be  fiwnd,  wlMteas  tiie  fitsl  teir  is* 
not.    it  was  curioiiB  to  fmd  that  a  portion  of  an  Mple  oontai&iiig  moiature^' 
and  under  a  tolerably  lush  temperature,  if  kept  under  a.  sIms  caae  for  firoob 
four  to  fi?e  days,  ahowea  no  fangoa-growtii  npoa  it,  wbuat  a  sniubr  pieec^. 
under  like  cnoatnataneea,  became  eoiered  fay  fmignsy  if  a  portioa  of  tlie'^ 
a|diihoiu  membrane  was  placed  upon  ik    The  aathor  allvdes  to  the  riews  of  • 
Gubler  and  others,*  that  the  first  irhite  points  eoneapond  to  mncons  gbods^ 
and  that  the  fnngaa  giows  out  of  theas.    He  doea  not  aeeaa  to  think  it  proven 
tbat  the  glands  are  the  habitai  of  the  fungus  sooner  than  the  other  parts  of 
the  moeous  membrane.    He  Inmself  theorizes  as  follows.    He  supposes  that 
the  first  thalhis-threads  grow  between  the  upper  epithelial  lajers,  penetrate 
oyer  all  as  the  roots  of  a  tree,  and  finally  enclose  the  entire  epithdial  laver  is  - 
a  thick  felty  texture.    Having  oome  in  contaet  with  the  muoous  membnuie 
itself,  it  initates  it  to  more  secretion,  or  increases  the  irritation  set  up  by  the  • 
acid  secretion  of  the  oral  cavity,  and  thus  a  thick  layer  of  graonlar  exuiution 
is  formed,  which  is  occupied  by  the  thallus-threads.    Fatty  matter  also  can  be 
extracted  by  ether  from  the  aphthous  product,  often  in  considerate  qaantities« 
as  is  seen  under  the  microsoope.    According  to  ReuboId,f  the  fongus  only 
affects  the  pavement  form  of  CDithelium*  and  not  the  cylindrical  or  the  dliated 
form ;  so  that  no  independent  observer  mentions  it  as  extending  to  the  stomach 
and  inticstine.    The  disease  is  often  complioated  with  a  dangerous  catorrh  of 
the  bowels;  children  have  diolera-like  symptoms,  collapse,  sinking  of  the 
fontanelles  and  eve-balls,  &c.    The  author,  in  determining  a  rational  method  of 
treatment,  found,  by  aid  of  the  microscope,  that  new  projections  from  the 
fungus-threads,  after  some  days,  are  formed,  if  a  portion  of  tne  aphthous  mem- 
brane be  placed  in  pure  water,  or  in  any  solution  of  a  salt  not  havixig  alkaline 
reaction — as  the  chlorate  of  potash,  &c.    This  also  was  especially  we  case  if 
sugar  and  water  was  used.  Bat  in  dilute  alkaline  solutions,  as  borax,  phosphate 
of  soda — as  also  in  solutions  of  metallic  salts — ^no  new  fungus  formations  t^e 
place.   On  the  addition  of  strong  alkalies,  the  fungus  almost  disappears.   Thus 
in  treatment  the  end  to  be  aimed  at  would  "^poar  to  be  the  neutralization  of 
the  fluid  of  the  mouth,  and  hence  the  use  of^oorax  solution;  but  he  objects 
strongly  to  the  ordinary  mixture  of  honey  or  syrup  with  the  borax.    Hence, 
also,  the  use  of  fresh  milk,  from  its  tendency  to  change  into  casein  and  sugar, 
is  not  good  as  food. 

Aphthout  Fungtu  atjf'ound  on  the  FewutU- Nipple.  By  Kiichenmeister.t — ^The 
author,  whose  authority  regarding  parasitical  formations  is  so  well  Known, 
entering  upon  the  question  whether  the  oidium  albicans  takes  possession  of  the 
nipple  of  the  nurse,  shows  that  the  sore  nipple  may  be  the  seat  of  this  fungus. 
He  gives  a  ease  in  which  the  aphtlne  were  found  on  the  cracked  nroples  of  a 
person  who  had  been  snckling  an  i^hthous  child.  He  quotes  at  tength  the 
mierosooptcal  description  of  a  fungus  found  by  Hoffmann  and  Leuckart,  which 
had  a  douUe  form,  one  having  aQ  the  characters  of  an  oidium,  and  the  other 
showing  slightly  septate  thr^uis,  which  in  their  lateral  branches  developed 
sporangisB  (sporidia),  out  of  which  the  spores  proceed.  He  states  his  opinion 
that  the  structures  known  as  aphthn  exhibit  mostW  two  forms  of  fcmgus ;  one 
trulv  forming  sporangin  (sporidia)  with  spores,  and  one  only  forming  coccidise ; 
the  latter  exnibiting  iHiat  waa  oroinarily  termed  oidium  albicans,  ^nus  oidium 
he  considers  to  be  only  an  undevdioped  fona  of  the  other,  irtiich  ia  probably  a 
leptomitus. 

In  connexion  with  mioroscopioal  investigatioB,  it  may  be  well  here  to  bring 

•  Note  rar  le  Mognet;  Oftxette  M^oale  de  Pu1s»  Ko.  20. 
t  Lehre  yom  Soor :  Yirehow's  Archir,  Band  Tii.  p.  1.   1854. 

X  Wooheablatt  der  ZeitMhrift  d«r  KaiMrl.  KOnSgd.  GMcllidiaft  dtr  AMite  n  Wien« 
Jain  29tli,  1857. 


to  notice  a  fluid  which  Dr.  Lambe^  speaks  most  hi^sUj  of»  for  the  Draserratioii 
of  nerves,  ganglia,  the  retina,  cancer  cells,  and  dehcate  [>rotein*h(daing  tissoes. 
It  is  used  by  Paccini,  and  is  of  the  following  composition: — GorrosiTe  sub- 
limate, 1  pan ;  pure  chloride  of  sodium,  8  parts ;  glycerine,  13  parts ;  distilled 
water,  lOS  parts.  This  is  to  be  Left  to  stand  for  trro  months,  tnen  mixed  with 
^tilkd  water  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three  parts  of  water,  and  then 
filtered.  Bj  means  of  this  fluid,  as  the  red  corpuscles  are  precipitated  and 
hardened  by  it,  retaining  their  form^  the  corpuscles  may  be  counted. 

There  is  also  a  paper,"  Ueber  das  AufbewahrenMikroskopischerFraparate," 
by  Dr.  Schmidt  ofFrankfort,  in  the  "  Archiv  sur  Porderung  der  Wissenschaft- 
lichen  Heilkuude." 

We  haye  not  space  for  any  abstract  of  the  following  papers,  which  are  of 
interest : — ^Ueber  die  Theilnng  der  Zellenkeme,  by  Kudolph  Virchow.*  Zur 
kenntniss  der  Niere,  hj  Otto  Beckmann.*  (The  latter  appears  to  be  a  yery 
interesting  paper,  containing  a  description  of  the  microscopical  appearances  of 
the  kidney  m  various  forms  of  disease,  and  alludinff  to  the  observations  of  most 
modem  writers  on  the  subject).  Ueber  die  Bedeutung  der  Bindegewebe 
Korperchen  fiir  die  Entwicuung^imd  insbesondre  fur  oas  Wachsthum  der 
krebsi^n  Qeschwulste,  by  Dr.  £.  Wasner.^  Neue  Beobachtungen  iiber 
Amvloide  Dcffeneration,  by  Rudolph  Yircnow.'  Ueber  den  Bau  der  Lungen, 
by  if  andl.*  Three  Cases  of  Encnondroma,  by  Yoisin.'  Formation  of  Crys- 
talline Carbonate  of  Lime  in  the  Bony  Lamdl»  of  Enchondroma,  by  Clemens.* 
Infusoria  in  the  Intestines  of  Man,  oy  Malmsten.'  Microscopic  Ol»ervation 
on  the  Circulation  of  the  Vessels  of  the  Eye  in  Living  Animius,  by  Waller.^* 
Filaria  Medinensis,  by  Waller."  Development  and  Structure  of  Human  Teeth, 
by  Magitot."  Tumour  formed  by  a  Mucous  Cyst  within  a  Sebaceous  Fol- 
Lde,  by  Baughet.^ 

HALF-TEABLY  HEPORT  ON  FORENSIC  MEDICINE, 
TOXICOLOGY,  AND  HYGIENE. 

By  Behjajok  W.  Richabosok,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P. 

FhyiioUato  the  Boj»l  Infirmary  for  DImhm  of  the  Cheet,  end  Lecturer  on  PluriloloffT  and 
Hygieoio  Medidne  at  the  Qrofrenor-plaoe  Medical  School. 

I.  TOXIOOLOGT. 

Foisommr  Bw  Ckhrq/brm,  taken  6f  the  Month.— 'Renrj  Thompson,  a  private 
soldier  in  the  2nd  Cavahry  of  the  Umted  States  Army,  having  previously  made 
an  ineffectual  attempt  to  destroy  himself,  which  resulted  in  a  slight  wound« 
determined,  on  April  13th,  185/,  to  attmn  the  same  purpose  by  swallowing 
nearly  two  ounces  of  chloroform.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Smitb,  who  records  the  case, 
saw  the  man  about  fifteen  minutes  after  he  had  taken  the  poison.  An  empty 
vial  lying  near  had  evidently  contamed  chloroform,  of  which  substance  the 
breath  of  the  patient  also  smelt  strongly.  He  had  already  vomited,  but  could 
not  be  roused  from  insensibility ;  the  breathing  was  stertorous,  the  pulse  about 
sixty.     To  empty  the  stomach,  the  stomach-pump  was  used,  and  a  pint-and-a* 

^  See  an  article.  On  the  Ftapamtioii  of  lOeroaoopleal  Ol^ti,  in  Virehow'a  AkUv, 
Band  xi.  Heft  a,  p.  186. 

'  YirohoWs  Archly,  Band  xi.  Heft  1,  p.  89.        >  Ihid.,  p.  8  i  and  alao.Band  zL  Heft  2. 
<  Arehir  fOr  Fhytiologlache  HeUkunde,  Band  I.  Heft  1,  p.  168.   1857. 

*  Yirchow's  Archly,  Band  zi.  Heft  9,  p.  188. 
«  Gas.  Hebdom.  i,  as  and  3S,  1857. 

7  Gai.  d.  Bof.  89  and  42.    1857.  •  Denteehe  KUnIk,  22.    1857. 

•  Ylrchow^  Archly,  p.  802.    Sept  1857.  »  Ibid.  p.  888.  "  Ibid.  p.  852. 
»  Arcfaiv.  G^n^ralet,  p.  48.    Jan.  1858.                ^  Ibid.  p.  71. 
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balf  of  warm  water  was  twice  injected  into  the  stomacb,  and  twice  pnm]>ed  out, 
loaded  with  fumes  of  chloroform.  Two  drachms  of  spirit  of  ammonia  were 
introduced  into  the  stomach  before  the  withdrawal  of  the  tube.  After  remov- 
ing the  tube,  vomiting  occurred,  but  the  pulse  became  feeble,  the  breathing 
slow,  and  the  eyes  insensible  to  light.  The  effect  of  the  cold  douche  on  the  heaa 
was  tried  for  a  few  minutes  with  seeming  advantage,  the  pnlsegrowing  stronger^ 
but  falling  again.  The  douche  was  therefore  discontinued.  The  surface  becom- 
ing cold,  the  patient  was  wrapped  in  five  or  six  blankets^  a  large  stimulating 
enema  was  given,  and  mustud  cataplasms  applied.  For  the  next  hour 
(between  13  p.m.  and  1  a.m.)  the  symptoms  were  more  unfavourable;  the  respi- 
ration was  very  slow  and  feeble :  the  face  purple ;  the  pulse  reduced  to  forty, 
feeble,  scarcely  discernible,  and  intermittent.  At  one  o'clock  a  gradual  im- 
provement commenced,  and  by  8  a.m.  the  respiration  was  easy,  the  pulse  sixtv, 
feeble,  but  regular.  The  insensibility  continued  until  5  a.ic.  of  the  14th.  At 
8  A.M.  the  pu£ie  was  at  ninety-eight,  and  there  was  buminff  thirst ;  the  tongue 
was  coated,  and  the  fauces  were  red ;  he  had  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  rejected 
evervthinff.  The  patient  stated  that  the  vial,  which  was  a  two-ounce  one,  was 
nearly  full  of  chloroform.  A  blister  was  applied  to  the  epiffastrium,  and  as 
there  had  been  no  operation  from  the  bowels,  an  ounce  of  sulpnate  of  magnesia 
was  administered,  but  vomited.  A  turpentine  and  oil  enema  was  administered, 
with  a  lar^  quantity  of  warm  water,  which  brought  away  large  stools.  In  the 
evening  milk  was  rejected  by  the  stomach,  as  was  also  a  laudanum  draught. 
On  the  following  day  (15th)  he  did  not  sleep.  He  suffered  from  an  incessant 
hacking  coush,  and  the  pain  in  the  throat  continued.  There  was  pain  in  the 
abdomen ;  the  tongue  was  dry,  and  thickly  coated.  The  stomach  retained  cold 
water,  but  rejectea  castor  oil.  An  emena  caused  several  stools.  Warm  fomen- 
tations were  applied,  and  at  bedtime  three  grains  of  the  extract  of  henbane 
were  given.  On  the  16th  there  was  a  restless  niffht ;  there  was  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  liver,  and  jaundice  appeared;  the  ptuse  was  110;  the  skin  was* 
hot  and  dry ;  the  expectoration  was  somewhat  rusty :  there  was  no  crepitation, 
but  the  respiration  was  harsh  behind.  Ten  grains  of  mass  hydrarg.  were  given, 
and  half-a-Gozen  cups  were  placed  over  the  region  of  pain.  Tea  and  toast  ana 
milk  were  relished ;  and  the  bowels  were  operated  on  several  times  in  the  day. 
The  jaundice  was  increased  in  the  evening.  Three  grains  of  henbane  were 
repeated  in  the  evening.  On  the  I7th  the  pulse  was  at  ninety-six ;  the  skin 
was  soft  and  moist ;  the  pain  in  the  throat  and  over  the  liver  had  disappeared ; 
the  conjunctiva  and  skin  were  very  yellow.  Half-an-ounce  of  the  tartrate  of 
potassa  and  soda  was  administered.  From  thb  date  improvement  took  place, 
and  the  jaundice  decreased.  Pain  in  the  right  shoulder,  and  in  the  region  of 
the  Uver,  was  met  by  mercurials,  cups,  and  blisters.  By  the  last  dav  of  the 
month  he  was  well. — American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Scteneea,  Oct.  1857. 

S*he  use  of  the  stomach-pump  was  in  this  case  most  reasonable.  But  here, 
the  exception  of  a  supply  of  fresh  air,  the  treatment  should  have 
ceased,  the  bodv  being  left  to  itself  to  throw  off  the  volatile  poison.  The  admi- 
nistration of  a  txcge  dose  of  ammonia,  although  in  accordance  with  the  routine 
practice  of  the  &j,  we  pronounce  unhesitatingly  to  have  been  not  merely 
iLseless,  but  pernicious,  tending  by  its  physiological  action  to  promote  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  very  symptoms  it  was  intended  to  remove.  The  after-adminis- 
tration of  purgatives,  while  yet  the  surface  of  the  stomach  was  injected  and 
irritable,  seems  to  us  equally  objectionable.  The  stomach  ejected  the  pur- 
gfiWe  dose  as  a  new  poison :  in  other  words.  Nature  corrected  the  prac- 
titioner.] 

Poisoning  b^  Belladonna :  Reeoverv, — Dr.  6.  Horing  relates  the  case  of  a 
man  who,  havmg  a  pain  in  his  stomach,  liad  given  to  him  a  mixture  containing 
half  a  drachm  of  extract  of  belladonna  in  half  an  ounce  of  spirit  of  wine,  with 
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directionB  to  take  ei|^t  or  ten  dropB  twice  or  thrioe  daflj.  On  tlit  aMondw^ 
(September,  1856),  toe  pain  returning,  he  drank  the  wnole  of  the  iuid  «Hiiok 
lunained  fc^uantitj  not  stated)  at  1  a.ic  This  waa  followed  by  malmim, 
▼omiUng,  iaintness,  and  loss  of  oonscioasneaB.  At  half-paat  5  hia  face  waa  crow- 
ing red  and  hot.  The  eyeUda  were  half  cloaed ;  both  ejea  were  tninea  un- 
wards,  and  their  veaaeb  were  atroi^ljii^eeted;  tiie  pupib  werewiddydilatea: 
the  &oe,  neck,  and  cheat  were  mn(£  swollen;  the  breathing  waa  laboriona  and 
rattling;  the  poise  waa  thirty-aeren,  the  radial  artery  being  fnll*  hard  and  firm 
to  the  touch ;  the  skm  of  the  body  waa  hot  and  dry ;  the  limbs  ooold  be  moTod 
easily.  The  patient  ooold  not  be  ronsed  br  shooting  or  shaking.  A  vein  being 
opened  in  his  arm,  the  blood,  which  flowea  slowly,  waa  dark-ookmred  andthidc 
After  the  application  of  cold  lotions  to  hia  head,  with  ainapismSk  hot  ▼inecar 
fomentations,  and  vinegar  dysters*  oonscioosneaa  gradoaliy  returned,  and  110 
nassed  a  yellow-green,  uimy  evacuation.  He  waa  put  in  a  bath  at  100°  Fahren« 
neit,  and  eight  leeches  were  applied  behind  the  ear.  The  symptoms  which  now 
appeared  were,  great  diificulty  of  swallowing  (but  unaccompanied  bv  any  red- 
ness of  the  mouth  or  fauces),  dryness  of  tbs  mouth,  thirst,  with  violent  head- 
ache, and  a  feeling  of  pressure  on  the  eyes.  He  was  ordered  to  drink  oopiooalj 
of  water,  and  to  m^ve  a  mixture  of  nitre.  In  three  houxa  he  fell  into  a  quiet 
sleep ;  alter  which  he  perfectly  regained  consciousness  and  power  of  apMcfa. 


The  pupib  became  agam  mov«J>le,  and  the  injection  of  the  vesseb  nearr^  dia- 
appeared.  Headache,  laasitude,  and  double  vision  continued  during  several  daya. 
Ileoovery  was  perfect. — Wurtem^erg,  Corr^ipoiuhmjhBlaU,  30,  1857;  and 
Schmidfi  JaMueker,  Band  xcvii.,  1858,  No.  i 

BeMsarekes  on  ike  Fkjfnologicml  Actum  ^  certam  Poiioui, — Professor  KoU 
liker  has  performed  a^  nomber  of  experimenta  on  the  physiolog[ical  action  of 
curare,  oonia,  strychnia,  0])ium,  nicotine,  veratria,  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  Hia 
observaticms  have  been  chieflv  made  on  froffs ;  but  rabbits  and  dogs  have  also 
been  used.  The  following  is  tne  summary  ox  the  comparative  results  arrived  at : 

1.  Muicular  iniiabUUjf, — (0)  Some  poisons  (curare,  and  probably  conia) 
paralvse  the  nerves  in  the  interior  of  muscles,  without  diminishing  the  muscular 
irritability,  which  even  lasts  lonser  than  usual  (b)  Other  substances  (veiatrta, 
and  promly  extract  of  black  nellebore)  do  not  act  at  all  on  the  nerves,  but 
kill  tne  muscles.  (<?)  Other  substances  (as  hydrocvanic  acid  and  iU  preoan- 
tions)  paralyse  both  nerves  and  muscles.  (^  liuaoles  whose  narves  have  oeea 
paralysed  by  curare,  very  often,  when  locally  irritated,  manifest  only  local  con- 
tractions, rather  of  a  tetanic  nature,  {e)  lliose  muscles  whidi  have  been 
greatly  fatigued  by  the  violent  tetanic  contractions  excited  by  opium,  strychnia, 
or  galvanism,  are  less  irritable,  and  lose  their  irritability  more  quickly  than 
other  muscles. 

2.  Cadawric  rigidity, — (a)  The  period  at  which  cadaveric  rigidity  appears 
is  independent  of  the  state  of  the  nerves  or  muscles ;  experiments  on  ifc^niii^if 
poisoned  with  curare,  show  that  the  muscles  whose  nerves  are  completelv  pani- 
lysed,  become  rigid  more  slowly  than  the  others,  {b)  The  poisons  which  para- 
lyse the  muscular  fibres  (veratria  and  hydrocyanic  acid)  produce  rigidity  move 
rapidly,  {e)  The  violent  tetanic  action  induced  bv  j^nm,  strychnia,  and  eleo* 
tncity,  produces  rigidity  at  an  early  period,  {a)  Tne  application  of  certain 
substances  (as  hydroejranic  acid)  to  the  musdes,  retwda  ngidilpf ;  that  of  other 
poisons  (as  veratria)  favours  it. 

3.  AetioH  on  the  bhod-keart  and  on  the  Igmphatie  kmri8,^(a)  Those  poi- 
sons which  paralyse  the  nerves  (curare,  oomine^  but  slightly  modi]^  the  action 
of  the  heart  ^  at  most,  the  number  of  beats  is  slightly  increased  at  first.  If  the 
heart  is  cut  into  pieces,  it  is  only  the  portions  supplied  with  ganglions  which 
continue  to  beat.  "^  '^  * 
heart,  and  soon 
extreme  relaxation. 
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prodttoe  teianvs  aot  aligliUy  on  the  beftrt;  but  in  h  o«fe  of  poisoning  triih 
opium,  each  paroiyBm  of  tetanuai  was  aeoompamed  bj  a  brier  arrest  of  the 
heart's  action  duriujB^  diastole,  (d)  The  lymphatio  hearts  of  froga  an  paralysed 
by  the  poisons  wkoh  paralyse  tna  peripheno  nerves.  They  therefore  do  not 
possess  intrinsie  mobihty.  \e)  Dunng  ike  tetanus  produced  by  strychnia  and 
opium»  tiiese  hearts  are  anrei^  in  a  state  of  contraction.  (/)  Electric  stimu- 
lation of  the  spinal  cord  by  a  constant  current,  produces  tonic  contraction  of  the 
lymphatic  hearts,  but  it  comes  on  more  slowly  than  in  the  voluntaiy  muscles. 

4.  JfiUom  on  ike  nervom  wiUm.^^{d)  The  special  mode  of  action  of  certain 
poisons  (curare)  which  attack  only  tne  motor  nerves,  and  act  on  the  sensory 
nerves  only  at  a  later  period,  or  not  at  all,  ])oints  out  diffwenoes  between  these 
nervous  fibres  which  no  other  kind  of  experiment  had  hitherto  even  led  one  to 
auspect.  {b)  Experiments  with  curare  prove  that  nerves  completely  para- 
lysed are  capable,  of  regaining  their  lost  power  as  conductors,  (c)  Tetanic 
poisons  are  capable  of  completely  paralysii^  the  motor  nerves  by  over-ex- 
iutement.  {d)  Other  poisons  (as  curare,  conia,  nicotine,  and  hydrocyanic  acid) 
paralyse  the  motor  nerves  through  the  medium  of  the  blood ;  the  primary  action 
of  the  first  three  is  on  the  expansi(»s  of  the  nerves,  that  of  the  acid  on  their 
trunks,  {e)  In  certain  circumstances,  nervous  tubes,  with  their  medulla 
coagulated,  are  still  capable  of  conductmg  impressions — a  fact  which  proves 
that  the  axis-cylinder  is  the  only  active  element.  (/)  The  deleterious  action 
of  some  poisons  on  the  nerves  is  manifested  more  slowly  when  they  are  applied 
locally  than  when  they  are  injected  into  the  blood ;  the  cause  seems  to  be  that 
the  nervous  tissue  is  more  slowly  penetrated  by  them. 

In  general,  poisons  manifest  special  affinities  for  certain  organs.  There  are 
as  yet  only  nervine  p<MSons  and  muscular  noisons.  The  former  are  divided  into 
three  group :  {a)  those  which  act  on  the  grey  matter  (veratria,  strychnia, 
opium);  (o)  those  which  affect  the  nerve-tubes  (curare,  conia);  {e)  those 
iinddb  act  on  both  elements  (hydrocyanic  acid,  nicotine,  ether).  In  each  group 
thcore  are  excitants  and  paralysers.  No  pcnson  is  known  which  acts  exclusively 
on  the  rousdes^  although  veratria  may  almost  be  included  in  such  a  class.  We 
possess  no  blood-poison — ^that  is  to  say,  no  substance  which  so  modifies  the 
mutual  physiological  relations  of  the  normal  elements  of  the  blood  as  to  render 
the  fluia  injurious.  Poisons  act  on  organs  both  through  the  medium  of  the 
blood  and  when  applied  localljr,  and  the  ra|)id  action  of  violent  poisons  is 
naturafiy  explained  by  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation. — Jreiiv  fur  FtUhol, 
AntU,  tmd  Pfyml.,  Band  x.,  1856 ;  and  L' Union  MMeaie,  F6vrier  S6, 1858. 


wtM  Bibron's  AniidoU  to  the  Poiton  of  the  Baiileinake,'--J>t. 
William  Hammond,  assistant-surgeon  of  the  United  States  army,  communi- 
cates some  interestinff  details  on  the  above  subject.  Some  four  years  since. 
Prince  Paid  of  Wuitembuig  communicated  to  if.  De  Vesey  the  results  of 
acme  experiments  performea  before  the  Prench  Academv  of  Sciences  by  Pro« 
fessor  Bibron.  According  to  Prince  Paul,  Professor  Bibron  allowed  a  rattle- 
snake to  bite  him  in  the  lips  and  cheeks,  and  by  taking  the  antidote  dis- 
covered by  him,  prevented  all  alarming  symptoms,  and  m  fact  suffered  no 
inconvenience  therefrom. 

The  antidote  in  question,  as  stated  by  Prince  Paul,  is  prepared  according  to 
the  following  recipe : — 9>  Potassii  iodidi,  gr.  iv. ;  hydrarg.  chlor.  corros.,  gr.  ij. ; 
brominii,  5v. ;  ten  drops  of  this  mixture,  diluted  with  a  tablespoonftd  or  two 
of  wine  or  brandy,  constitute  a  dose,  to  be  repeated  if  necessary.  It  must 
be  kept  in  fflass-stoppered  vials,  well  secured.  Prince  Paul  forwarded  a  small 
quantity  of  this  mixture  to  M.  De  Vesey,  who  used  it  successfully  in  the 
cases  of  two  men  bitten  by  rattlemakea  near  his  residence  in  Iowa. 

During  a  recent  expedition  to  the  Bocky  Mountains,  Dr.  Hammond  had 
several  opportunities  of  testing  its  efficacy,  and  since  his  return  performed 
additional  experiments  with  it.    The  results  upon  the  whole  were  exceedingly 
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satisfactoiy ;  and  lie  ihinks  tliat,  when  taken  in  time,  it  may  be  entirely 
depended  upon  in  the  poisonous  wounds  of  the  rattlesnake,  and  perhaps  also 
in  those  of  other  venomons  serpents. 

BXperimeni  1. — ^Heinrich  Brandt,  acting  hospital  steward,  was  bitten,  on  the 
Snd  of  July,  1857,  in  the  index  finger  of  the  nght  hand  by  a  large  rattlesnake 
{eroialnt  eot^MentuiX  which  he  was  in  the  act  of  putting  into  a  jar  for  pre- 
servation. The  snaie  mflieted  a  veir  deep  wound,  and  hung  by  ms  fanga  to 
^e  finser  for  a  second  or  two  before  it  coula  be  detached.  About  four  minutea 
aftertne  bite,  and  before  much  pain  or  swelling  had  ensued.  Dr.  Hammond 
administered  one  dose  of  Bibron's  antidote.  The  symptoms  almost  immediatdy 
disappeared.  Forty  minutes  after  eiring  the  first  dose,  the  pain  and  swelling 
returned,  attended  with  considerable  throblmur.  Dr.  Hanmioiid  repeated  the 
medicine,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  the  finger  had  regained  its  natund 
appearance,  and  all  mun  and  pulsation  had  yanished.  The  man  remained  perfectly 
well,  and  resumed  his  duties  in  an  hour  from  the  reception  of  the  injury. 

Experiment  2. — A  yery  large  rattlesnake  was  made  to  bite  a  young  woK 
(eani*  oeeidentalu\  about  three  months  old.  The  serpent  wounded  the  animal 
seyerely  in  the  left  fiank.  Fifteen  minutes  after  the  bite  the  leg  was  much 
swollen,  and  the  wolf  exhibited  signs  of  great  uneasiness,  yawning,  stretching; 
and  looking  about  in  an  anxious  manner.  These  symptoms  continued  to 
increase  in  intensity  till  inability  to  stand,  drowsiness,  and  slight  conyulsiye 
moyements  ensued.  Dr.  Hammond  now  (thirty  minutes  from  the  infliction  of 
the  wound)  gaye  six  drops  of  the  antidote,  witn  the  abnost  instantaneous  dis- 
appearance of  the  obseryed  symptoms.  In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  the 
animal  ate  a  large  piece  of  meat. 

Experiment  3. — Un  the  following  day  the  same  snake  was  made  to  bite  the 
wolf  three  times  in  the  space  of  fiye  minutes,  in  the  fiank,  neck,  and  chest. 
In  two  minutes  after  the  last  bite,  the  effects  of  the  poison  were  evidenced  by 
the  inability  of  the  wolf  to  stand,  gasping  respuration,  and  a  fixed  expression 
of  countenance.  Some  delay  occurrea  in  fating  the  antidote  reaay;  and 
before  Dr.  Hammond  could  administer  it,  all  signs  of  life  had  apparently  ceased. 
Nevertheless,  he  placed  six  drops  far  down  the  thrcMit,  where  it  seemin^y 
remained,  as  no  effort  of  swallowing  was  perceived.  However,  in  one  minute 
respiration  again  commenced,  and  the  heart  could  be  felt  to  pulsate.  The 
wolf  lived  for  twenty-seven  minutes,  and  then  died  comatose. 

The  rapidity  of  tne  action  of  the  poison  in  this  case,  owing  to  the  large 
quantity  introauced  into  the  system,  prevented  a  succesaful  issue.  The  good 
effect  s  of  the  antidote  were,  however,  sufficientiy  apparent  to  every  observer ; 
and  Dr.  Hammond  has  no  doubt,  that  had  it  b^n  given  before  the  faculty  of 
swallowing  was  lost,  the  life  of  the  animal  would  have  been  saved. 

Experiment  4. — ^After  Dr.  Hammond's  return  to  Fort  Biley,  a  large  erotalue 
eonfluentut,  y)Qi<^  he  had  brought  with  him  from  the  Bocky  Mountains,  was 
made  to  bite  a  dog  five  months  old.  The  wound  was  made  in  the  right 
shoulder.  The  poisonous  effects  of  the  bite  commenced  in  ten  minutes, 
causing  mping  respiration,  inability  to  stand,  &c.  He  attempted  to  give  a 
dose  of  the  antidote,  but  the  dog  would  not  swallow ;  and  he  haa  no  means  at 
hand  by  which  to  introduce  it  into  the  stomach.  He  again  tried  to  administer 
the  remedy,  bat  without  success.  The  third  dose  was  iiUialed  into  the  lungs. 
By  this  time  the  do^  was  perfectly  senseless,  and  was  dead  in  forty-mre 
nunutes  after  the  infliction  of  the  bite.  Very  slight  swelling  occurred  in  the 
wounded  part. 

Experiment  5. — ^Forty-five  minutes  after  the  last  experiment,  the  same  snake 
was  made  to  bite  another  do^  of  the  same  litter  as  the  preceding.  The  wound 
was  inflicted  in  the  lower  jaw,  very  near  the  mouth.  At  the  end  of  three 
minutes,  and  before  any  violent  symptoms  ensued,  a  dose  of  the  antidote  was 
given.    The  dog  swallowed  it  readily.    Five  minutea  afterwards,  the  animal 
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seemed  very  nneasy.  Eespiratton  was  accelerated,  and  he  preferred  to  lie 
down  in  the  shade.  At  the  end  of  abont  fifteen  minutes  he  could  stand  with 
difficulty ;  and  as  the  sickness  appeared  to  be  on  the  increase,  another  dose  was 
administered.  Nearly  half  of  tnis  was  lost.  Slight  swelling  was  now  per- 
ceived in  the  face  and  neck.  When  roused,  the  animal  would  walk  a  few  yards, 
thouffh  with  great  difficulty,  and  evidently  preferred  rest  and  quiet.  About 
one  nour  after  the  bite  he  lapped  a  little  milk,  and  seemed  to  be  better, 
waggling  his  tail  when  spoken  to,  and  walking  with  less  effort.  No  increase  of 
the  symptoms  occurred ;  and  in  fact  the  do^  was  to  all  appearance  perfectly 
well  in  two  hours  after  the  reception  of  the  mjury,  except  tnat  slight  swelling 
of  the  under  jaw  still  remained.  Dr.  Hammond  saw  no  more  of  him  till  nexi 
morning,  when  this  had  disappeared,  and  he  was  as  active  and  lively  as  usuaL 

Dr.  Hammond  had  no  fiuiiher  opportunities  of  repeating  the  experiment 
with  other  animals.  During  his  absence,  however,  the  antidote  was  used  by 
Dr.  Coolidge,  United  States  army  (to  whom  he  was  also  indebted  for  assistance 
in  the  latter  experiments)  in  tne  following  case,  of  which  he  favoured  Dr. 
Hammond  with  tne  subjoined  acooant : — 

"In  July,  1857,  a  girl,  aged  fifteen  years,  was  bitten  at  Tort  Riley  by  a 
rattlesnake,  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  rii^  finger  of  the 
right  hand.  In  a  few  moments  the  finger  became  swollen  fuid  bluish,  and  when 
I  first  saw  her,  about  ten  minutes  after  the  receipt  of  the  wound,  the  fore-arm 
had  begun  to  swell,  and  pain  extended  to  the  elbow.  She  was  depressed,  and 
somewhat  nauseated.  Aji  elder  sister  had  sucked  the  wound  from  the  first 
Instant.  There  being  sufficient  space  above  the  wound,  I  applied  a  cord  tightly 
iuround  the  finger,  and  then  made  a  free  incision  down  to  the  bone.  As  soon 
AS  the  articles  could  be  procured  from  the  hospital,  I  eaye  ten  drops  of  the 
bromine  mixture  diluted,  and  injected  into  the  wounded  finger  the  preparation 
recommended  by  Dr.  David  Brainard,  of  Chicago,  Blinob  ;*  viz.,  9>  lodinii, 
gr.  x;  potasii  lodidi,  gr.  xxx;  aquse  destiliatce,  f^.:  solve.  The  patient 
expressed  herself  relieved  after  the  first  dose  of  the  oromine ;  a  second  was 
given  in  twenty  minutes.  The  solution  of  iodine  injected  caused  severe 
smarting  pain ;  the  fluid  and  air  from  the  syringe  coula  be  felt  a  little  above 
the  wrist,  and  ultimately  caused  suppuration  of  the  cellular  tissue  on  the  back 
of  the  hand.    Nothing  more  was  done.    The  girl  recovered." 

In  conjunction  with  the  mixture  referred  to  in  this  paper,  it  will  be  observed 
that  Dr.  Coolidge  laid  open  the  wound,  and  injected  the  cellular  tissue  with 
tincture  of  iodine,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Brainiurd,  of  Chicago,  so  that  the 
favourable  result  in  this  instance  cannot  be  attributed  solely  to  the  use  of 
Bibron's  antidote. — Jmerican  Journal  of  ike  Medical  ScieMcet,  January,  1858. 

PoUoning  hy  the  (Enanthe  Crocaia. — ^Dr.  Bx)bert  Qrahame,  surgeon  of  her 
Majesty's  ship  JTeUingion,  reports  two  cases  of  poisoning  by  the  herb  oenanthe 
crocata,  or  wild  cdeiy.  On  tne  morning  of  February  13th  of  the  present  year, 
the  barge  of  the  Wellington  was  ordered  ashore  at  Cambletown,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  scrubbed,  and  the  p;ear  cleaned  by  the  boat's  crew.  Close  to 
the  spot  selected  for  their  operations  ran  a  small  stream,  along  the  banks  of 
which  grew  abundance  of  the  plant  in  question.  The  men  haa  strayed  along 
the  stz^am,  and  some  of  them  had  pulled  up  the  plant,  washed  the  root  or 
tubers  and  eaten  them,  their  examj^e  being  speeddy  followed  by  the  rest. 
For  some  time  after  the  arrival  of  the  men  with  the  boats,  nothing  occurred 
lo  induce  any  suspicion.  About  twenty  minutes  past  ten  a.m..  Dr.  Grahame 
was  summoned  to  Eobert  Owen,  who  was  labouring  under  an  epileptic  form  of 
Attack.  The  man  was  in  a  state  of  almost  immovable  rigioity,  insensible^ 
moaning,  and  breathing  stertorouslj*.  The  countenance  was  livid ;  the  eyes 
were  fixed^  the  pupils  (mated ;  sanguineous  foam  issued  from  the  mouth ;  there 

•  See  Annual  Beport  of  the  Smithwrnian  In«tltaUoD,  18S4« 
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was  opisthotonofl ;  the  pulse  was  very  feeble,  and  the  heart's  action  scarcely  per- 
oeptibie ;  the  lower  jaws  were  firmly  looked,  the  tongue  being  much  inflamed^ 
and  protruding.  Dr.  Grabame,  suspecting  poison,  had  produced  on  inquiry 
some  of  the  root  of  the  plant  from  which  the  man  had  eaten.  Brandy,  then 
an  emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  then  a  full  dose  of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia^, 
were  given,  but  to  no  purpose ;  the  man  expired  calmly  about  ten  minutes  later* 
The  rest  of  the  men  who  bad  partaken  of  the  root  were  now  alarmed.  To  all 
a  zinc  emetic  was  admimstered,  followed  bv  copious  draughts  of  tepid  water* 
In  five  of  the  cases,  including  the  man  who  died,  the  spasmodic  aooession^ 
were  severe  and  successive ;  in  one  the  more  prominent  symptom  was  extreme 
restlessness,  approaching  to  mania.  In  ahnost  all  there  were  semi-delirium 
and  jactitation,  if  not  convulsion,  and  in  one  or  two  prostration,  requiring 
repeated  small  doses  of  brandy  and  ammonia.  In  two  of  the  cases  the  men 
hald  said  nothing,  expecting  to  brave  it  out,  when  they  suddenly  fell  in  con- 
▼ulsive  fits. 

William  Walsh,  ship's  corporal,  who  had  been  assisting,  smilingly  and  with* 
out  fear  reported  that  he  had  eaten  some  of  the  root.  While  an  emetic  was 
being  prepued,  he  became  giddy.  The  emetic  acted  well ;  but  soon  afterwards 
convulsive  fits  came  r^idly  on,  and  ended  in  two  hours  in  his  decease.  The 
body  of  one  man  was  opened  by  Mr.  Ironson.  The  stomach  was  empty ;  tougb 
viscid  tenacious  mucus  adhered  to  the  inner  lining,  which  was  much  con- 
gested. In  the  ileum,  small  portions  of  the  root  were  found.  On  opening 
the  abdomen,  and  previously  to  examining  the  stomach,  an  oveipowering  and 
punoent  odour  of  the  plant  became  diinued,  reeemUing  that  or  celery  seed. 
In  lul  the  cases,  the  men  complained  of  constant  and  continued  eructati(ms». 
strongly  £ftvottred  by  the  plant — IMie^l  Timet  and  Qaxetie^  March  6th,  1858^ 

Egperimenial  Rmarehet  on  tie  Actien  qfJlcoAol,  with  tpeeial  Beiattam  io  the- 
dmte  o/DiluUtm  with  Water, — Drs.  Jacoii  and  Falck  have  performed  a  series 
of'^^experiments  with  various  mixtures  of  water  and  alcohol — ^vis.,  99,  80,  70,. 
60,  40,  SO,  and  10  per  cent,  of  alcohcd.  The  mixtures  were  thrown  into 
the  crops  of  pigeons,  the  stomachs  of  rabbits,  and  the  jugular  veins  of  dogs^ 
and  the  following  results  were  observed. — Aiimemtwy  ctmal.  The  injec- 
tion of  alcohol  itself  produced  distinct  pathdogical  changes  only  where  it  had 
oome  into  direet  contact  with  the  membrane ;  and  hence  these  were  absent  in 
the  dogs.  In  rabbits,  the  morbid  appearances  were  limited  to  the  small 
intestine ;  while  in  pigeons  they  began  m  the  crop  and  ended  in  the  sectmd  or 
third  part  of  the  aumentaty  canal.  They  were  most  strongly  marked  in  the 
crops  of  pigeons  and  the  stomachs  of  rabbits— their  deQ;ree  corresponding  with, 
that  of  tne  concentration  of  the  alcohol.  The  injection  of  ten  cubic  centi- 
wtetret  of  absolute  alcohol  into  the  crop  was  followed  during  life  by  freauent 
attempts  to  vomit ;  after  death  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  crop  was  found 
quite  destroyed,  indurated,  broken  up,  and  much  cormgaled;  the  muscular 
coat  was  hypersemic ;  the  vessels  were  very  fuU,  and  the  blood  m  them  was 
ooaffulated  and  thickened.  Concentrated  alcohol  therefore  acts  primarily  by 
producing  congestion,  hypenunia,  and  stasis  j  and  then,  by  removing  the 
water  from  the  membranes  and  blood-vessels^  it  destroys  the  former  and  pro- 
duces coagulation  in  the  latter.  In  proportion  to  the  dilution  with  water^ 
these  results  were  less  apparent ;  while  tne  phenomena  of  irritation  became 
more  distinct,  and  the  arecuar  tissue  of  the  crop  was  infiltrated  with  yellowish, 
exudation.  When  twenty  per  cent,  d  alcohol  was  used,  there  was  a  thorough 
softening  and  desquamation  of  the  mucous  membrane:  with  ten  per  cent,  no 
remarkable  change  was  observed.  The  quantity  of  fluid  found  in  the  crop  was 
veiy  sniall,  or  almost  none,  with  the  lowest  per-centages  of  alcohol ;  while  after 
the  imection  of  the  strongest  feiffhty  to  ninety-nine  per  cent.),  the  quantity  o£ 
fluid  found  exceeded  that  which  had  been  thrown  in.    This  is  explamed  purtly 
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bj  the  remoyal  of  water  from  the  tisanes,  partly  by  the  impediment  to  absorp- 
tion arising  from  the  chemical  chan^  in  tne  mncous  membrane  and  the  coagu- 
lation of  tne  blood.  The  changes  m  the  other  parts  of  the  aUmentaiy  canal 
corresponded  with  those  in  the  crop,  but  were  less  in  degree :  the  glandular  coat 
of  the  eiaizard  was  generally  sound — ^the  muscular  coat  always  so,  being  pro- 
tected by  the  homT  lining  of  the  organ.  In  rabbits  the  appearances  cor- 
responded in  general  with  tnose  described  aboye.  In  these  animus  the  changes 
produced  by  removal  of  water  from  the  tissues  were  not  found  when  eighty  per 
cent,  of  alcohol  was  used ;  while  in  pigeons  they  were  found  at  sixty  per  cent. : 
this  is  explained  by  the  fact  of  the  stomach  never  having  been  quite  empty  in 
the  rabbits.  In  conseouence  of  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  canHac  ormoe, 
alcoholic  fluid  escaped  iroin  the  mouth.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  alimentary  canal  was  red  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  concentra- 
tion ;  the  redness  disappeared  when  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  alcohol 
was  employed.  In  the  liver  and  kidneys  great  hypenemia  was  the  only  morbid 
appearance. — Heart  and  blood.  The  action  of  the  heart  was  greatly  increased, 
except  where  death  was  immediately  produced  by  the  injection  of  concentrated 
alcohol  into  the  blood ;  after  death  it  was  fouiul  distended,  especially  on  the 
right-side  (as  well  as  the  large  veins)  with  blood.  There  was  no  remarkable 
change  in  the  blood  of  animals  killed  by  injecting  alcohol  into  the  crop  or 
stomach ;  while  in  the  two  dogs  experimented  on,  the  blood  with  which  the 
alcohol  had  come  into  contact  was  firmly  coag^ted :  with  seventy  per  cent, 
the  clot  had  the  ordinary  appearance;  wlule  with  eighty  per  cent.,  it  contained, 
besides  fibrin,  a  large  quantity  of  coagulated  albumen  and  hsmatin. — Imngs 
and  respiration.    In  the  pigeons  the  respiration  was  at  first  irregular  in  fre- 

fnency  and  laborious ;  at  a  later  period,  up  to  death,  it  was  short  and  quick, 
n  rabbits  it  always  increased  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiments,  ana  con- 
siderably diminished  towards  the  end.  In  the  dogs,  after  the  injection  of  from 
twenty  to  sixty  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  the  breathine  was  more  or  less  Quickened, 
then  gradually  became  normal.  The  lungs  in  these  animals  were  loimd  col- 
lapseoC  pale,  and  bloodless — the  result  of  coagulation  in  the  right  heart.  In 
the  pigeons  and  rabbits  the  lungs  were  always  much  engorged  with  blood.  In 
pigeons  and  rabbits,  as  stupefaction  advanced,  there  was  a  sinking  of  tempe- 
rature, often  strongly  marked,  up  to  the  time  of  death ;  while  in  dogs,  after  the 
injection  of  a  mixture  containing  from  twenty  to  sixty  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  the 
commencement  of  stupefaction  was  always  attended  by  a  sli^t  increase  of  heat. 
'^Nervous  System,  The  phenomena  connected  with  the  central  organs  of  the 
nervous  system  were  strongly  marked ;  but  it  was  only  in  the  cases  in  whieh 
the  alcohol  was  injected  into  the  blood,  that  the  symptoms  corresponded  in 
duration  and  intensity  with  the  proportion  of  alcohol  used.  The  iniection  of 
ten  per  cent,  of  alcohol  into  the  crops  of  pigeons  was  followed  by  only  a  tran- 
sient lassitude  and  somnolency.  When  a  more  concentrated  mixture  was  nsed, 
the  birds  became  unable  to  stand;  then  they  reeled  about  and  fell;  and  at  last 
(when  from  forty  to  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  alcohol  were  injected)  became 
perfectly  stupefiei  and  unconscious,  in  which  state  they  continued  until  death 
occurred,  at  periods  var3ring  from  forty-seven  minutes  to  three  hours  and  twenty 
minutes.  In  experiments  with  twenty  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  the  pifi^ns  lived 
twenty-four  hours  without  being  perfectly  stupefied.  The  affection  of  the 
motor  system  was  manifested  by  constant  tremblmg  of  the  body :  twitchings  of 
the  wings  in  many  cases ;  convulsive  shiverings  m  the  entire  i)ody,  repotted 
from  time  to  time  in  one  instance;  and  in  many  slight  opisthot'Onos.  In 
rabbits  the  phenomena  were  similar ;  but  in  these  the  injection  of  twenty  per 
cent,  of  alconol  soon  produced  perfect  stupefaction  and  anssthesia,  from  which 
the  animals  recoverea  in  the  course  of  some  hours.  The  effects  of  different 
degrees  of  dilution  were  clearly  observed  in  the  cases  of  injection  into  the 
blood.    When  twenty  cubic  centimetres  of  a  mixture  containing  twenty  per 
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OQofc.  of  a1c(^o1  were  used,  the  only  effect  produced  was  a  slight  and  rapidlj 
transient  tottering :  the  injection  ofthe  same  quantity  of  mixture,  but  contain- 
ing forty  per  cent.,  at  first  rendered  the  animals  unable  to  raise  themsehes  up ; 
after  this  thej  tottered  violently  and  frequently  fell,  and  were  for  a  time  in  a 
state  of  anssthesia.  These  symptoms  were  observed  in  a  higher  degree  after  the 
injection  of  sixty  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  On  post  mortem  examination,  the  appear- 
ances presented  bv  the  nervous  system  did  not  correspond  with  those  observed 
as  the  result  of  alcoholic  poisonmg  in  man ;  for  in  the  central  parts  of  the 
nervous  system,  with  the  exception  of  more  or  less  hyperiemia  of  the  membranes 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  there  were  no  remarkable  changes. — Deutsche 
Klimk,  22, 26, 31,  34, 1857 ;  and  SehmidfiJahrbucher,  Bandxcvu.,  1858,  No.  1. 

Poiionina  by  ffasckieL — Among  various  kinds  of  haschich.  Professor 
ScHBon  obtained  at  Bucharest  a  preparation  termed  birimin^i^  which  is  used 
in  doses  of  ten  grains  for  producing  laughter.  It  is  in  the  form  of  cakes,  very 
tough,  and  difficult  to  break ;  externally  it  is  nearly  black,  and  dull;  a  section 
through  the  middle  is  of  a  dirty  grey-green  colour ;  the  fracture  is  uneven;  the 
odour  very  slight,  manifesting  Indian  hemp  at  the  fractured  surface  only ;  the 
taste  is  rather  insipid  than  bitter  aromatic.  B^  long  chewing,  the  tough  masses 
are  gradually  dissolved,  leaving  a  small  quantity  of  a  hard  crumblv  substance. 
Louff-continued  chewing  proouces  irritation  of  the  throat.  Tnis  kind  of 
hascnich  differs  from  that  which  b  brought  from  Egypt,  and  still  more  from 
the  weaker  preparations. 

Dr.  Heinrich,  who  in  previous  experiments  conducted  by  Professor  Schroff 
had  manifested  no  remarkable  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  haschich,  took,  on 
May  6th,  1857,  at  half-past  five  p.m.,  ten  grains  of  the  preparation  described 
above.  He  chewed  it  gradually ;  and  soon  felt  irritation  m  the  oesophagus, 
heartburn,  slight  malaise,  and  diyness  of  the  throat.  In  an  hour  and  a  haii  he 
began  to  chatter  nonsense,  and  evervthing  that  he  saw  assumed  a  ridiculous 
aspect.  He  was  violently  agitated ;  his  face  and  eyes  were  red ;  and  his  body 
felt  very  hot;  he  felt  light  in  his  movements.  This  state  continued  about 
twenty  minutes,  and  was  followed  by  ^reat  depression.  Everything  seemed  too 
narrow  for  him;  his  sight  was  lost;  his  face  was  pale;  he  had  a  feeling  of  flow 
of  blood  towards  the  head ;  and  when  he  was  lifted  up,  he  experienced  a  sensa- 
tion of  pressure  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach ;  his  pulse  was  very  small,  and  some- 
times could  not  be  felt  for  a  considerable  time.  His  conviction  was,  that  he 
w]as  about  to  die.  The  symptoms  increased;  frightful  images  appeared  before 
liim ;  and  his  consciousness  was  greatlv  obscurea.  As  consciousness  retomed, 
the  images  became  less  horrible ;  out  tfie  patient  could  not  restrain  the  tumul- 
tuous stream  of  ideas  which  passed  before  him,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  speak 
constantly,  until  he  again  entirely  lost  consciousness  for  a  few  minutes.  When 
Dr.  Sohzoff  saw  the  pi^ient  at  a  quarter-past  eight ;  the  latter  recognised  him 
at  once.  He  lay  in  oed ;  his  countenance  was  of  a  healthy  red  colour,  but 
somewhat  sunken;  the  pupils  were  moderately  dilated;  the  iris  was  sensitive 
to  light ;  the  eye  was  easilv  moved ;  the  brightness  of  the  eyes  was  unchanged; 
the  oonjunctivae  of  the  bulbs  of  the  eyes  were  somewhat  injected ;  the  forehead 
was  cool;  the  puke  in  the  carotid  and  temporal  arteries  was  weak,  and  less 
frequent  than  was  normal;  the  heart's  beat  was  very  feeble,  sometimes 
s<»roely  perceptible;  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  sometimes  could  not  be  felt  for  a 
minute  or  more ;  then  it  would  become  more  distinct,  and  rose  to  seventy-eight 
(the  patient's  normal  pulse  being  from  fifty-eight  to  sixty).  The  variations  in 
the  pulse  recurred  several  times  within  an  nour.  The  breathing  was  light 
and  regular ;  the  abdomen  was  somewhat  enlarged,  but  painless;  the  limbs  were 
oold,  sometimes  trembling,  easily  moved,  and  obedient  to  the  will ;  the  skin  was 
not  tender  to  the  touch ;  the  unne  was  passed  involuntarily.  The  patient  was 
able  to  sit  up  and  drink.    The  senses  were  normal,  with  the  exception  of 
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cnianeoTLs  sensibility,  which  was  dull.    The  idea  that  he  must  die  return^ 
sereral  times,  and  was  always  in  direct  ratio  with  the  fall  of  the  pulse. 

The  characteristic  symptoms  of  this  case  of  poisoning  were  the  great  and 
lasting  depression  of  the  heart's  action,  accompanied  by  the  fear  of  death,  after 
a  short  stage  of  excitement.  The  case  differed  from  others  of  poisoning  by 
haschich  in  the  absence  of  inclination  to  sleep,  bat  agreed  with  them  in  the 
absence  of  convtdsions.  It  also  supports  the  idea,  that  Indian  hemp  and  its 
preparations  exercise  oyer  the  imacination  a  power  which  is  possessed  by  no 
other  agent ;  and  shows  the  great  aiyersity  in  the  symptoms,  according  to  the 
indiyidual.  In  some  of  Dr.  Schroff's  experiments,  thirty  grains  of  alcoholic 
extract  of  Indian  hemp,  taken  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  only  affected  the 
head  slightly;  while  in  other  cases  one  grain  produced  delirium,  great  accele- 
ration of  the  pulse,  restlessness,  and  subsequently  great  depression.  The  drug 
and  its  preparations  therefore  eyidently  require  great  caution  in  use. — Wiener 
WochenhUUt,  40, 41, 1857 ;  and  SehnUdf$  Jakrlmeker,  Band  xcyii.,  1858,  No.  1. 

Poisoning  tcith  Lead  amongst  Laceworkers. — A  young  girl,  employed  in 
bleaching  the  lace  called  "applications  de  Bruxelles,"  experienced  for  some 
time  yiolent  pains  in  the  head.  She  went  into  hospital,  where,  after  four 
days  of  intense  suffering,  she  died.  The  physician  attnbuted  the  symptoms  to 
poisoning  by  lead.  An  inquest  was  held,  and  analysis  of  the  yiscera,  especially 
of  the  liyer  and  brain,  furnished  a  large  quantity  of  lead.  On  inquiry  into  the 
health  of  the  lacemakers,  it  was  found  that  they  had  experienced  on  many 
occasions  symptoms  of  lead  poisoning,  especially  tnose  who  nad  been  emplOTed 
in  bleaching  the  flowers.  This  operation  consists  in  beating  into  the  surtace 
of  the  material  powdered  carbonate  of  lead,  for  the  purpose  of  hiding  defects. 
Hence  this  branch  of  industry  is  attended  by  serious  effects  on  the  nealth  of 
the  employed. — Journal  de  pAarmacie,  F^yner,  1858;  and  L' Union  MSdicale, 
F^yrier  22, 1858. 

Poisoning  hg  Opium  in  In/atUs:  Beeoverg. — Case  I. — ^A  male  child,  agjed 
three  weeks,  had  administered  to  it,  at  short  interyals,  by  the  adyice  of  a  mid- 
wife, on  account  of  restlessness,  three  clysters,  each  containing  thirty-fiye  drops 
of  Sydenham's  laudanum.  All  the  clysters  were  retained.  Dr.  Blanc  found 
the  child  with  its  eyes  closed,  its  eyelids  swollen,  its  pupils  normally  dilated, 
but  immoyable ;  its  face  and  lips,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  tne  body,  swollen  and 
liyid.  Respiration  was  slow  and  stertorous ;  expiration  was  yery  slow ;  the  nose 
was  cold;  the  limbs  were  cold  and  stiff;  the  temperature  of  the  body  was  much 
diminished,  in  spite  of  the  application  of  external  warmth ;  the  pulse  was  imper- 
ceptible;  the  cnild  could  not  swallow.  The  legs  were  fomented  with  waxm 
water,  Imseed-meal,  and  mustard;  and  two  clysters  were  giyen,  containing 
coffee  and  two  drops  of  medicinal  prussic  acid.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
child  moyed  its  head ;  the  breathing  became  more  frequent ;  and  the  colour 
normal  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  tne  child  opened  its  eyes ;  and  after  seyeral 
repetitions  of  the  clyster,  with  a  drop  of  pmssic  add,  and  the  passing  of  some 
firm  faecal  matter,  it  was  quite  well  the  next  day. — Eetme  ae  Tk^t^^euHque 
MSdieo^CMrura.,  17, 1867. 

Case  II. — In  the  end  of  December,  1857)  a  healthy  male  child,  aged  seyen 
months,  had  recommended  for  it  by  a  midwife  a  teaspoonful  of  chicory  syrup ; 
hut  receiyed  instead  a  teaspoonful  of  Sydenham's  lauoanum.  Fortunately,  the 
nauseous  taste  of  the  medicine  causea  the  rejection  of  a  portion ;  but  about 
two-thirds  of  the  quantity  were  swallowed.  There  was  no  yomiting  at  first, 
but  somnolency  soon  set  in,  and  in  twenty-fiye  nunutes  the  child  was  sound 
asleep,  kpkarmaeien  in  the  neighbourhood  prescribed  coffee,  and  adyised  a 
physician  to  be  instantly  sent  for.  Dr.  O'Borke  saw  the  child  an  hour  and 
a-half  after  the  accident.  The  face  was  of  a  cadaveric  aspect ;  the  lipe  wefv 
liyid ;  the  cheeks  and  nose  were  cold ;  the  eyes  were  hollow,  the  pupils  con- 
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tmeted,  the  eyelids  half  dosed,  the  eyes  tunied  upwards ;  the  breathing  was 
noisy  and  stertorous ;  the  pulse  was  scarcely  peroeptibb ;  the  limbs  were  oold» 
but  the  trunk  retained  its  normal  heat ;  the  neart-beat  was  strong ;  the  limbs 
were  relaxed;  no  urine  nor  fnoes  had  been  passed.  The  arms  and  legs  were 
pridced  with  a  pin  without  effect.  Dr.  O'Rorhe  had  the  child  removed  from 
De(^  and  prepared  an  infusion  of  60  grammes  of  freshly-eround  coffee  in  90 
grammes  of  ooiling  water;  sinapisms  were  applied  to  the  body  and  lower 
Embs,  and  hot  bricu  to  the  feet.  By  assiduously  pricking  the  child  with  a  pin 
in  the  anns,  chest,  neck,  and  face,  reflex  movements  were  excited,  and  the 
iMifi  at  last  beffan  to  crj  and  strun^c.  Its  eyes  regained  some  expression, 
though  still  fixM ;  the  face  became  less  livid,  and  the  extremities  somewhat 
wanner ;  but  it  again  sank  into  a  state  of  coma,  from  which  it  had  to  be  roused 
l:^  pricking,  flagellation,  and  pinching.  At  the  same  time  a  large  snoonfnl 
ot  strong  coffee  was  administered  by  the  mouth.  In  about  an  hour  ana  a  half 
after  Dr.  O'Borke's  arrival,  the  chihi  passed  a  lane  quantity  of  urine ;  whidi, 
on  being  subsequently  tested  with  ioduretted  iodide  of  potassium,  save  distinct 
evidence  of  morphia.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  60  more  grammes  of  coffee  were 
given ;  and  two  strong  purgative  enemata  were  administered.  Seventeen  hours 
after  the  accident,  the  child  was  out  of  danger,  though  still  dull.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  face  was  improved :  the  pupils  were  slightly  moveable.  The  next 
day  the  infant  took  food,  and  in  four  days  was  quite  well. — OtueUt  det  Hopitaus, 
20  r^vrier,  1858. 


n.  WouHiM  AXB  Iiumuxs. 

Rupture  of^  tke  Trachea  Jhrtm  a  FalL — ^A  veiy  remarkable  case,  which  mi^t 
under  some  circumstances  lead  to  judicial  inquiry,  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Atlee,  oi 
Lancaster,  United  States.  On  the  22nd  of  July,  1856,  a  boy,  four  years  of 
age,  in  running  across  the  street,  tripped  at  the  kerb-stone  and  fell,  strixing  his 
neck  with  force  against  the  scraper  at  the  side  of  the  door  of  his  father's  honse. 
The  blow  caused  for  a  few  momenta  extreme  diificnlty  of  breathing,  and  Dr. 
Atlee  was  sent  for.  He  (Dr.  Atlee)  reached  the  house  not  more  than  five 
minutes  after  the  injury  had  been  received.  The  diild  was  then  seated  upon 
hia  mother's  lap,  his  h^d  resting  agamst  her  arm,  and  breathing  naturally,  or 
neariy  so;  there  was  some  blueness  of  the  lip,  but  this  soon  passed  off;  on 
hia  oountenance  there  was  not  much  appearance  of  distress.  Where  the  neck 
had  come  in  violent  contact  with  the  scraper,  there  was  not  the  slightest  mark 
npon  the  skin.  Dr.  Atlee  was  about  to  congratulate  the  familvupon  the  sli^t- 
ness  of  the  injury,  when  the  child,  strugsling  to  free  himself  from  his  mother's 
anns,  threw  himself  violently  faadcwms.  He  at  onoe  became  enormouBly 
swollen,  and  in  a  moment  was  dead.  The  cauae  of  the  swelling  was  due  to  the 
entrance  of  air  into  the  cellular  tissue,  and  it  extended  over  the  head,  the  neek» 
the  trunk,  and  the  upper  extremitiea  to  the  ends  of  the  flngers.  Atthestemum» 
the  finger,  before  reaehingthe  bone,  penetrated  folly  an  indi.  It  was  unfortu- 
nate that  a  post  mortem  examination  was  not  permitted,  but  the  evidence  afforded 
bj  Dr.  Atlee  is,  we  think,  conclusive.  He  shows  that  when  the  neok  had  struck 
the  scraper,  the  rings  of  the  trachea  had  been  separaied  from  one  another,  bat 
that  they  had  remained  in  plaoe  until  dislocated  by  the  act  of  throwing  the  head 
backwards.  When  this  occurred,  the  air  oontamed  in  the  lungs  was  forced 
violent^  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  body. 

But  few  cases  of  this  kind  have  been  recorded.  Dr.  Atlee  refers  to  two  onlv ; 
one  rqwrted  by  Ryland,  in  his  treatise  '  On  the  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the 
Larynx  and  Trachea^'  page  350 ;  the  other  reported  by  Dr.  Robertson  in  the 
ZouMtf  for  tiie  6tii  of  September,  1856.— ^jMnMr»  Jotirml  of  tie  Medical 
SeuHcet,  January,  1858. 
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AsMmli  and  Murder  ttnder  the  Tnjluenee  of  Haeekick, — ^A  few  months  ago  a 
Moor,  named  Soliman,  aged  about  twenty,  residing  near  Algiers,  wiis  tried  for 
murdering  and  attempting  to  murder  several  Jews,  under  the  following  circum- 
stuioes.  On  August  22nd,  after  having  several  times  drunk  wine  flavoured  with 
aniseed,  he  entered,  about  noon,  into  a  Moorish  cafst  <uid  remained  there  untiL 
three  o'clock  smoking  haschich,  which  is  by  the  Algeriues  called  k\ff.  On 
leaving  the  eafS  he  quarrelled  with  two  Jews,  whom  he  compelled  to  accompany 
him ;  one  of  these  he  attempted  to  strike,  but  was  restrained  by  a  passer-by. 
Soliman  then  ran  home,  armed  himself  with  a  cudgel,  and  returned  to  the  place 
where  he  had  left  the  Jews,  but  they  had  disappes^.  He  then  re-entered  the 
ea/i^,  where  he  began  again  to  smoke  kiffvaii  to  eat  maadjaun  fa  preparation  of 
Indian  hemp).  In  a  furious  state,  he  left  the  eafitJboxii  four  o  clock.  The  day 
was  the  Jewish  sabbath ;  and  according  to  their  custom,  the  women  of  that 
nation  were  standing  before  their  doors  in  their  holidav  clothes.  This  sight  no 
doubt  recalled  to  his  mind  the  qoanel  in  which  he  had  latdv  been  engaged ; 
for  suddenly,  and  without  any  provocation,  he  madly  assaultea  all  the  Jews  in 
his  way,  until  some  Erenchmon,  attracted  by  the  cries  of  his  victims,  disarmed 
him.  Seven  persons  were  more  or  less  dangerously  injured,  one  of  whom  soon 
died. 

When  Soliman  was  brought  before  the  magistrate,  he  was  in  the  most  bmtak 
state  of  intoxication.  In  ms  examination  he  declared  that  he  recognised  none 
of  his  victims,  and  that  he  remembered  nothing  of  the  occurrence.  He  had» 
he  said,  no  motive  for  enmity  asainst  the  persons  whom  he  had  maltreated.  It 
was  proved,  however,  that  on  tne  morning  of  the  same  dav,  when  quite  sober^ 
he  had  said,  "  If  any  one  woidd  bring  me  fifty  Jews  I  would  alav  them  all,  with 
all  my  heart."  But  these  words  were  rather  the  expression  of  the  inveterate 
antipathy  of  the  Mussulman  for  the  Jew  than  a  real  threat.  It  became,  then» 
neoessaiT  to  determine  the  influence  of  hiffon  the  oerebral  functions. 

The  Orientals  make  a  deplorable  use  of  preparations  of  Indian  hemp,  which 
they  smoke  under  the  name  of  i^  kasckieh^  or  tekkouri.  Sometimes  thej^  fry 
the  leaves  in  fat,  butter,  or  honey,  so  as  to  extract  the  active  resinous  portion; 
this  preparation,  termed  vuutdjoMn  or  iamotoeMe,  they  eat.  The  smokers  and 
eaters  of  kasekick  are  called  haiciuckiMS,  whence  the  word  auaum  is  said  to  be 
derived.  The  Algerine  Moors,  besides  using  Indian  hemp  in  the  ways  described 
above,  sometimes  add  to  it  opium  or  tobacco  for  smoking ;  sometimes  they  eat 
it  mixed  with  fat,  sesame,  doves,  cannella,  or  giuKcr ;  and,  when  insensime  to 
its  effects  from  long  use,  the^  add  nux  vomica,  ana  thus  for  a  time  succeed  in 
procuring  a  state  of  stimulation  which  soon  ends  in  insanity.  More  than  ope- 
nilf  of  the  natives  received  provisionally  into  the  insane  wards  of  the  civil 
hospital  in  Algiers,  have  been  smokers  of  hoiciUch  or  eaters  of  maadjaim :  and 
scarcely  one  of  them  is  ever  found  to  recover. 

^  The  professional  report  made  on  Soliman  was,  that  he  was  not  master  of 
himself  when  he  committed  the  crimes  with  which  he  was  charged;  and  that» 
although  he  had  the  power  of  seleotinjg;  his  victims,  he  was  not  at  all  consdoua 
of  what  he  was  doing.  The  accuse^  however,  was  sentenced  to  five  yean* 
imprisonment. 

This  is  probably  the  first  instance  in  which  a  legal  tribunal  has  been  called 
on  to  decide  in  the  case  of  a  crime  committed  under  the  influence  of  katcAicA, 
and  to  extend  to  it  the  principle  ordinarily  admitted,  that  intoxication  forms  no 
excuse  for  a  man's  actions.— ^(Mitm^  ae  Medecime  ei  de  CMrwrgie  Fraiifuei, 
Novembre,  1867. 

ni.  Hygiene. 

Military  Hyajcne,  Clothing  of  Soldiers.-^jyr.  Coulier,  of  the  Imperial  Military 
School  of  Mecucine  and  Phturmacy,  has  carried  out  some  very  elaoorate  experi* 
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mental  inyestigations,  as  respeoiing  the  rdatiTe  value  of  the  Tarious  materials 
used  for  the  clothing  of  soloiers.  The  following  are  the  conclusions  at  which 
Dr.  Coolier  has  arrived : — 

1.  The  colour  of  the  clothing  has  but  little  apparent  influence  on  the  loss  of 
heat. 

2.  Every  fabric  is  capable  of  absorbing,  in  the  latent  state,  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  hjgrometric  water.  This  Quantity  is  considerable  in  woollen  material, 
less  so  m  hempen  fabric,  and  still  less  so  in  cotton.  This  absorption  occurs 
without  immediate  loss  of  heat  to  the  human  body. 

3.^  The  colour  of  the  fabrics  has  a  great  influence  upon  the  absorption  of 
solar  heat ;  and  it  is  sufficient,  whatever  else  may  be  the  nature  of  the  clothing, 
to  modify  conveniently  the  external  surface  of  the  clothing,  to  gain  the  advan- 
tages gamed  by  white  materials  when  exposed  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun.— 
Journal  de  la  Phymlcgiey  Janrier,  1858. 

On  AnderSy  a  Disease  communicable  firom  the  Bovine  Sjaecies  to  Man,  and  pro- 
babfy  from  one  Human  Being  to  another, — In  the  provinces  of  Limousin  and 
Auverffne  there  is,  according  to  M.  Lemaistre  of  Limoges,  a  disease  among 
homea  cattle,  which  has  the  name,  in  the  former  province,  of  endaii^  and  in  the 
latter  of  anders.   The  appearances  in  cattle  differ  somewhat  from  those  in  man. 

In  homed  cattle  the  first  sign  of  the  disease  is  a  nimple  of  the  size  of  a 
grain  of  wheat ;  this  discharges  a  reddish  yellow  fluia,  wnich  hardens  into  a 
crust  somewhat  like  impetigo.  This  scab  is  easily  raised,  and  the  skin  beneath 
is  dry,  tumid,  and  somewhat  wrinkled.  Round  the  first  other  pimples  appear ; 
they  do  not  suppurate,  but  diy  up  and  desquamate.  The  ring  thus  formed  has 
a  ejeyish  white  colour :  it  goes  on  increasing  by  the  formation  and  desquamation 
of  fiish  pimple,  and  destroys  the  hair  in  its  course.  Several  rin^  maf  exist 
in  the  same  animal,  in  various  stages ;  they  rarely  exceed  a  five-mmc  piece  in 
size.  The  eruption  is  attended  with  much  itchiug ;  it  is  mostly  confined  to 
the  head,  fsce,  and  neck,  and  almost  always  to  one  side.  Each  ring  of  erup- 
tion passes  through  its  stages  in  about  a  month ;  but  a  succession  of  tliem  may 
reappear  during  a  considerable  time.  The  disease  is  ^nerally  more  obstinate 
in  wmter  than  m  summer.  In  recoverv  the  skin  remams  bare  for  some  time, 
but  at  last  the  hair  grows  p^uaUy.  The  disease  is  purely  local,  and  is  popu- 
larly believed  to  be  contagious  among  cattle,  in  support  of  which  belief  several 
instances  are  adduced.  A  yoimg  animal  is  more  liable  to  the  disease  than  an 
old  one :  if  a  cow  has  anders,  the  calf  will  inevitably  be  affected.  Nothing 
satisfactory  seems  to  be  known  of  the  treatment. 

In  man,  M.  Lemaistre  has  not  seen  the  eruption  in  its  earliest  stage.  When 
fully  developed,  it  appears  at  a  distance  as  a  bright  red  round  patch,  slightly 
projecting  above  the  skin,  not  exceeding  a  five-franc  piece  in  size.  On  dose 
examination  it  is  found  to  consist  of  small  red  pimples,  slightly  desquamating 
on  the  surface;  they  are  generally  redder  towards  the  circumference  of  the 
patch  than  in  the  centre.  There  is  much  itching  in  the  parts  affected  towards 
evening.  It  is  altogether  local,  and  principally  confined  to  the  face,  fore-arms, 
and  backs  of  the  hands.  It  Usts  from  one  to  several  months,  and  always  ends 
in  recovery.  In  some  instances  the  appearance  of  the  eruption  has  been  trace- 
able to  contact  with  the  animals  so  affected  :  in  others  this  evidence  has  been 
wanting,  and  the  disease  has  rather  appeared  to  have  been  communicated  from 
one  human  being  to  another.  In  the  treatment,  sulphur-bath  appears  to  have 
been  most  useful ;  the  local  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  produced  only  a 
transient  effect. — L' Union  Medicate,  26  Janvier,  1858. 
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QUARTEKLY  BEFOET  ON  PATHOLOGY  AND  MEDICINE. 

By  Edwabs  H.  Sdsteiukg,  M.D. 

FeOow  of  the  Bayal  OoOece  of  Phjaidans.  Fhjiieian  to,  and  Lectorw 
lUterift  MediMi  at,  St.  Mu/b  Hospital. 

^kormoMs  Cjysi  in  the  Brain^proe&ediMfifrom  iiePiimtarf  Body,  By  Dr.  F.  A. 
Zbvkeb,  Professor  of  raUiobgical  Anatomy  in  Dresden.  (Archhr  fiir 
Path.  Anat.,  Band  xiL  Hefte  4  and  5.) 

A  GiBL^  aged  six,  died  in  the  hospital  at  Dresden  with  symptoms  of  hydro- 
cephalns,  which  had  foUowed  a  "nenroas  fever"  nine  months  previously.  The 
cranium  was  thin  thronghout,  translaoent  at  many  points,  and  the  different 
bones  easily  separable  at  the  sutures;  numerous  small  warty  exostoses  were 
found  at  the  inner  surface  after  removing  the  dura  mater.  The  surface  of  the 
hemispheres  was  flattened.  On  separating  the  hemispheres,  the  corpus  callosum 
was  seen  raised  up,  convex,  and  fluctuating;  the  lateral  ventricles  much  dis- 
tended, and  containing  in  thebr  posterior  halves  a  large  quantity  of  colourless 


badcwards.  The  thin  but  firm  walls  of  the  cyst  showed  a  smooth  shining 
surface,  traversed  by  iinected  vessels  of  a  brownish  hae,  owing  to  tiie  contents ; 
at  the  front  of  the  right  hemisphere  the  cvst  projected  (dmost  to  the  surface. 
On  raising  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  the  cyst  showed  itself  occupying  the 
sella  turcica,  from  which  it  could  be  easilv  deta[ched.  The  cavity  of  tne  sella 
was  hollowed  out  to  the  extent  of  a  hazel-nut,  but  nowhere  was  there  a  trace 
of  the  pituitary  body.  The  infondibulum  was  also  wanting.  The  different  por- 
tions of  the  cyst,  at  first  sieht  appearing  to  form  three  Afferent  cysts,  inter- 
communicated in  the  median  line,  at  the  anterior  portion  of  the  third  ventricle. 
It  contained  a  watery,  dark  reddish-brown,  torbid  fluid,  containing  blood-cor- 
pusdes,  dark  glomeruli,  fat,  cholesterin ;  but  no  cells. 


Three  Caeei  of  InfiniUe  Afoplexy,    By  Joseph  H.  Wtthss,  M.D. 
(North  American  Medioo-Chimrgical  Review,  Jan.  1858.) 

The  first  of  these  three  (Mses  occurred  in  a  child,  agjed  three,  found  dead  in 
bed  one  morning,  after  having  the  day  before  complamed  of  pain  in  the  left 
ankle,  supposed  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  spram.  The  wrists  and  ankles 
were  stronglv  contracted,  and  the  left  leff,  arms,  and  back  purple ;  the  left  leg 
slightly  swoUen.  An  extravasation  of  blood,  perhaps  hair  a  fluid  ounce,  was 
found  between  the  cranium  and  dura  mater.  The  membranes  were  much 
injected,  and  there  was  a  huge  dot  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  ''septum."  The 
membranes  in  many  pbices  were  strongly  adherent.  There  was  an  appearance 
of  blood  infiltrated  in  the  posterior  lobes,  particularly  of  the  right  side ;  and 
there  was  a  coagulum  in  the  right  ventricle. 

In  the  second  case,  a  boy,  aged  three  months,  death  also  supervened  suddenly, 
without  premonitory  symptoms.  When  seen  by  Dr.  Wvthes,  a  few  hours  later, 
he  was  cold;  the  lumds  and  feet  contracted,  particularly  those  of  the  left  side; 
the  mouth  slightly  drawn  on  one  side ;  and  tne  whole  posterior  surface  purple. 
The  vessels  of  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  were  considerably  congested,  and 
the  whole  cerebral  tissue  softened  to  the  consistency  of  melted  butter.  A 
little  serum  was  observed  at  the  base  of  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  cerebrum, 
but  nothing  abnormal  in  the  ventricles;  the  membranes  of  the  cerebellum 
and  medulla  oblongata  were  strongly  congested.    The  other  viscera  were 
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healthy.    We  should  be  disposed  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  terming  this  a  case 
of  apoplexy ;  not  so,  howeTer,  the  third. 

Tne  thira  oocurroi  in  a  child,  aged  three  months,  who  was  found  dead  in 
bed.  The  muscles  of  the  hands  and  feet  were  much  contracted ;  foam  issuing 
from  the  mouth  and  nose.  Pace  purple ;  purple  congestion  of  the  skin  of  the 
back  and  limbs.  The  membranes  of  the  brain  JieiJthT,  but  its  substance  much 
congested.  On  slicing  it  seemed  full  of  bloody  dots.  A  small  clot  of  blood 
was  found  in  each  ventricle;  lungs  congested;  a  serous  effusion  in  the  peri- 
car£um;  lirer  birge;  other  organs  healuiy. 

On  Ambhfopia  and  Jmaurosii,  in  connexion  wUhBrifkft  DUeati  of  the  Kidneys, 
By  Dr.  A.  Wagkse.  (Archly  fur  Pathdogische  Anatomic^  Band  zii. 
defte  2  and  3.) 

The  existence  of  definite  changes  in  the  retina  has  been  shown  by  Turk  and 
others  to  acoompanv  the  amaurotic  condition  which  sometimes  occurs  as  a 
complioition  of  Briffnt's  disease.  Dr.  Wagner  has  within  four  years  met  with 
eighteoi  cases  in  which  such  changes  were  detected ;  the  total  number  of  cases 
orBiight's  disease  observed  during  the  same  period  bein^  157.  Having  diaoo- 
vered  material  alterations  after  death  in  the  retina  of  a  patient  who  had  not  com- 
plained of  any  defect  of  vision  during  life.  Dr.  Wagner  frequently  A^ammAi< 
the  eyes  of  patients  labouring  under  Briflht's  disease  witli  the  ophthalmoscope. 
Three  times  he  discovered  chan^  in  the  retina  which  were  not  so  serious  as 
to  canse  a  derangement  of  vision.  In  three  other  cases  t^e  patienU  eoio- 
plained  of  nebulous  sight,  wliile  the  ophthalmoscope  showed  derangement  in 
the  amount  of  blood  in  the  internal  membranes  of  the  eyes ;  and  once»  small 
extravasations  in  the  retina.  In  ten  oases  there  were  demonstndile  ijatho- 
logical  changes  in  the  eye,  with  more  or  less  severe  intermittent  or  persistent 
neoulosity  m  vision ;  in  one  case  only  was  the  blindness  complete,  and  lasted 
to  the  time  of  deatL  The  cases  are  detailed  with  great  minuteness,  but  we 
must  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief  statement  of  the  general  summary. 

The  external  examination  of  the  eyes  yielded  no  definite  results  of  impor- 
tance. The  ophthalmoscope  showed  the  lens  and  vitreous  bodies  to  be  normal, 
except  that  in  one  case  there  was  a  trifling  and  temporary  opacity  of  the  latter. 
The  main  deviations  were  seen  in  the  choroid  and  retina.  In  tne  early  sta^ 
of  the  morbid  process  there  was  hypermnia  (arterial  or  venous)  of  the  retina 
alone,  or  of  the  choroid,  oonjouied  with  smoky  opaoi^  of  the  fundus  of  the  eye. 
This  fnli^nous  opacity  commences  at  the  papiUa  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  extoids 
periphencall^r  over  the  imier  surface  of  the  globe;  it  occupies  the  retina,  the 
vessels  of  wmch  seem  to  lie  above  the  opacity ;  the  author  believes  it  to  be  due 
to  an  exudation  into  the  retina.  At  a  later  stage  the  opacity  increased,  while 
the  vessels  diminished,  and  appeared  to  become  obliterated.  Punctated  and 
larger  extravasations,  and  white  or  yellowish  spots  of  irregular  but  sharp  out- 
line, were  also  perceived,  generally  in  the  vicinity  of  the  papilla  of  the  optic 
nerve.  The  yellow  spots  are  different  from  those  which  are  found  in  sclero- 
tico-iriditis  resulting  from  atrophy  of  the  choroid.  In  eight  cases  the  eyes 
were  examined  after  death;  the  yellow  spots  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope, 
were  then  resolved  into  dull  white  patches,  in  which  the  retina  was  thickened 
and  indurated.  The  papilla  of  the  optic  nerve  was  found  prominent,  owing  to 
an  opaque  white  deposit ;  the  vessels  were,  as  shown  by  the  ophthalmoscope, 
either  subjacent  to  or  upon  the  opacities  and  extravasations.  The  morbid 
|>roduct  was  shown  by  the  microscope  mainly  to  occupy  the  retina,  and  to  con- 
sist of  three  different  elements : — 1.  Fine  oark  molecular  granules,  soluble  in 
ether,  and  probably  fat.  2.  Shinin^^  faintly  coloured  granular  globules,  also 
soluble  in  ether,  probably  ganglionic  cells  in  a  state  of  fatty  degeneration. 
3.  Bhomboidal  structural  flakes,  unchanged  by  reagents,  probably  indurated 
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fibrin.    The  red  spots  in  the  retina  were  inyariably  proved  to  be  exuded  blood. 
The  optic  nerre,  whenever  examined,  was  found  to  be  normal 


An  ^iiemie  t^ Spinal  ConamHim,  observed  ai  Niort,    Bj  Dr.  GAtniri. 

(Ardi.  G^^.,  Jan.  1858.) 

An  epidemic  of  spinal  ooncestion  and  meningitis  made  its  appearaaoe  in 
September,  1856,  in  the  foundling  asylum  (or  females  at  Niort,  which  is  re- 
markable both  on  account  of  its  course  and  its  termination.  With  the  exception 
of  one,  there  were  no  cephalic  syiiq»tona,  while  a  cure  was  effected  in  alL 
Nineteen  were  attacked,  ten  of  wmch  the  anthor  regarded  as  congestion,  nine 
as  decidedly  inflammatory.  It  appears  that  there  are  sixtjr-five  girls  in  the 
establishment,  varying  from  six  to  twenty-one  years ;  the  nineteen  who  were 
attacked  were  all  seized  between  the  lOtn  September  and  6th  October,  and, 
exeeptinjg  one,  were  all  cured  by  the  8th  December. 

The  affection  came  on  suddenly  in  some,  in  others  it  was  preceded  by  fornu*- 
cation,  heaviness  of  the  lower  extremities^  and  general  malaise,  symptoms  whiok 
lasted  from  twenty -four  to  forty-eiA^t  hours;  the  intellect  was  unimpdrec^ 
excepting  in  the  solitary  case  in  which  the  head  was  involved ;  all  of  the  patients 
lost  the  power  of  motion ;  and  nearly  all  had  severe  pains  in  the  course  of  the 
spinal  column,  which  were  increasea  by  movement  and  by  pressure ;  in  three 
tne  dorsal  muscles  were  so  ri^id  as  to  constitute  actual  ophisthotono^,  in  two 
others  the  rigidity  existed  in^  a  lower  defftee.  Some  febrile  moyemeot  was 
detected  in  nearly  all.  Those  in  ifHiom  the  disease  amounted  to  meningitis  kept 
their  bed  from  filty  to  seventy-five  days;  those  affected  with  congestion,  n>r 
fifteen  to  forty  days.  The  treatment  was  antiphloffistic;  consisting  in  genml 
bloodletting  wherever  feasible ;  the  i^pplication  of  leeches  and  cupping-glasses 
on  the  spinal  column;  sedatives  and  purgatives  internally,  and  in  three,  tartaiv 
emetic  in  large  doses. 

No  spinal  cause  was  traceable  to  which  the  epidemic  could  be  attributed ;  no 
alteration  of  any  kind  had  taken  place  in  the  mode  of  living  or  regimen  of  the 
girls,  so  that  the  medical  men  who  were  consulted  on  the  subject  were^  with  Dr. 
Gaun^,  compelled  to  attribute  it  to  the  influence  of  chan^pes  of  temperature. 

The  author  g^ves  four  of  the  cases  in  detail ;  the  following  is  an  abridgment  of 
one  of  these ;  it  is  one  of  those  called  meningiiis,between  which  and  the  eongestive 
cases,  the  only  difference  is  one  of  intensitv  :^ulia^  aged  fifteen,  of  a  fjood  con- 
stitution, was  suddenly  seized,  on  the  31st  September,  while  menstruatuff,  with 
numbness  of  the  lower  extremities,  inability  to  stand,  and  pains  in  the  lumbar 
region  of  the  spinal  column,  increased  by  pressure  ^  pulse  eighty-six,  full ;  tongue 
normal ;  fair  i4>petite.  Sixteen  leeches  were  applied  to  the  thighs^  and  mustard 

goultices  to  the  feet ;  an  antispasmodic  draught  was  administered  int^nally ;  no 
enefit  beinff  obtained,  the  natient  was  bled  three  days  after ;  on  the  28th,  leeches 
were  re-appued  to  the  lumW  region  of  the  column,  opiates  being  given  from 
time  to  time.  On  the  1st  October,  the  fever  continued;  the  patient  could  not 
move  without  severe  pain ;  and  the  legs,  though  preserving  their  sensibility, 
had  lost  all  power  of  motion.  Tartar-emetic  was  now  prc»cribed  internally, 
with  narcotic  frictions  alon^  the  column.  From  this  date  improvement  oom* 
menced ;  on  the  3rd,  the  opisthotonos  had  almost  entirely  disappeared,  some 
movement  returned  in  the  lower  extremities,  the  fever  ceased,  and  the  appetite 
was  restored.  The  tartrate  of  antimony  was  contiuued  up  to  the  4th  Ckstober, 
from  which  date  the  treatment  oonsistea  in  the  occasional  repetition  of  counter* 
irritation  and  purgatives,  and  on  the  15th  November  the  patient  was  dis- 
charged cured,  naving  been  fifty-seven  days  in  the  infirmary.  Excepting  that 
the  treatment  was  less  severe,  and  the  disease  of  less  duration,  the  congestive 
were  the  same  as  the  inflammatory  cases ;  so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  the 
details  of  one  of  the  former. 
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On  Erran  of  DUumotU  in  DUemei  of  tie  Heart.     Bjr  Profe&sor  Eobgst. 
^'tinlon  M^dicale,  Dec.  3rd,  Dec.  Sth,  and  Dec.  8th,  1857). 

If  difficulties  of  diaffnosis  were  more  freqnentlj  dwelt  upon  than  tliej  arc, 
the  advances  of  medicd  science  would  be  ffreater;  at  present  the  fonniuiB  of 
books  too  often  mislead  the  student,  and  induce  in  him  either  carelessness  of 
observation  or  mistrust  in  hu  own  powers,  because  the  facts  that  come  before 
him  afe  too  frequently  at  variance  with  what  he  is  directed  to  hear  and  to  see. 
The  author  of  the  present  series  of  paners  points  out  the  difficulties  that 
occationallT  envelop  the  determination  of  cardiae  lesions:  more  particulariy 
when  a  b^ws-murmur  is  not  to  be  detected  in  disease  of  the  aortic  and  mitral 
valves.  Professor  Forget  gives  the  details  of  four  cases  which  have  recently 
occurred  in  his  own  practice,  and  in  which  the  diagnosis  was  incomplete  owing 
to  this  curcumstance.  We  subjoin  the  heads  of  these  cases : — 1.  A  man,  aged 
fifty-six,  acbnitted  April  17th,  1867,  of  a  stroxig  constitution,  had  acute 
articular  riieumatism  twenty  years  previously ;  cough  for  several  years ;  habitual 
dyspncea  for  six  months,  followed  oy  progressive  general  anasarca.  Expression 
anxious,  face  swollen  and  cyanosed,  extensive  osdema ;  cough,  much  dyspnoea, 
mucous  expectoration  streaked  with  blood ;  thorax  sonorous,  general  sioiknt 
and  mucous  rides,  varying  in  size.  Heart-beat  feeble,  without  blowing  murmurs. 
Pulse  smkQ,  soft,  ninety.  Veins  of  neck  dilated.  Digestion  normal:  urine 
acid,  non-albuminous.  The  patient  at  first  improved  under  treatment,  but  on 
the  thirteenth  day  double  pneumonia  supervened,  and  six  days  later  he  expired^ 
The  post-mortem  revealed  old  pleuritic  adhesions,  straw-coloured  serum  with 
albuminous  flakes  in  the  right  cavitv;  both  lungs  partly  camified,  red,  and 
friable ;  the  bronchi  of  deep  red,  ana  fiUed  with  sanguinolent  mucus.  The 
whole  pericardium  adherent ;  the  heart  large  {voiMmiHen:e),  with  black,  copious 
coagnla  in  the  right  cavities ;  a  pale  one  in  the  left  ventricle ;  the  aortic  valves 
ossmed,  thickened,  malformed,  causing  narrowing  and  insufficiency;  the  same 
was  the  case  with  the  mitral  valves,  wnidi  were  much  thickened,  so  as  to  form 
a  narrow  fibrous  ring,  causing  narrowing  and  insufficiency. 

Dr.  Forget  points  out  that  the  error  committed  was  in  assuming  the  source 
of  the  venous  stasis  to  be  in  the  lungs,  whereas  it  orisinated  in  the  left  side  of 
the  heart;  the  diagnosis  was,  however,  qualified  by  tne  addition,  that  a  bruit 
de  soufilet  might  be  absent  owing  to  the  "  feebleness  of  the  heart  not  sufficing 
for  its  production."  The  left  side  of  the  heart  was  not  dilated,  owing  to  the 
aortic  and  mitral  valves  both  being  narrowed,  so  that  the  ventricle  did  not 
receive  more  blood  that  it  could  force  on.  S.  A  female,  aged  fifty-two,  admitted 
11th  May,  1857.  The  following  case  contrasts  strongly  with  the  preceding  one, 
because,  although  the  symptoms  were  the  same,  we  shall  see  that  the  lesions 
differed  materially.  Avera^  constitution,  subject  to  difficult  breathing  from 
her  infancy,  cough  for  thirtv  years,  increased  for  three  months,  lor  six 
weeks  osdema  of  Teet,  which  has  now  spread  over  the  rest  of  the  body.  Face 
cyanosed,  considerable  anasarca ;  abundant  viscid  mucous  expectorations,  with 
fine  moist  r&les  scattered  over  both  lungs:  feeble  impulse  of  heart;  beat 
irreguhir,  no  abnormal  sounds;  small,  feeole,  irregular  pulse.  Digestion 
normal ;  no  albumen.  Diagnosis,  pulmonary  obstruction,  consecutive  dilata- 
tion of  right  side  of  heart,  without  positive  signs  of  lesion  of  the  left  side ; 
possible  latent  valvular  lesion.  Graaual  increase  of  symptoms.  Death  on  the 
26th  Mav.  Autopsy :  old  pleuritic  adhesions ;  lungs  gorged  with  blood  and 
serum;  the  bronchi  red,  and  full  of  mucus.  A  few  black  dij  tubercular 
deposits  at  the  apices.  No  hypertrophy  or  dilatation  of  the  left  Side  of  heart ; 
the  aortic  and  mitral  valves  normal ;  dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart. 
The  supra-renal  capsules  in  a  state  of  fatty  defeneration ;  and  in  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  right  one  were  seven  or  eight  smafi  uric  acid  calculi.   3.  Female, 
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aged  73,  admitted  June  19th,  1857.  Cough  for  abore  a  year;  serere  for  two 
months ;  &oe  cyanosed ;  oedema  of  legs  and  ascites ;  dyspnoea,  maoous  expec- 
toration, sibilant  and  moist  r&les  over  the  whole  thorax ;  dnlness  at  the  left 
base  posteriorly,  with  obscurely  blowing  respiration.  Heart  beats  feebk, 
irregolar,  and  onaooompuued  with  rales.  Urine  dark,  non-albuminous.  Pulse 
feeble,  irregular,  112.  Diagnosb :  pulmonary  congestion,  dilatation  of  right 
heart  and  consecutive  anasarca;  no  indication  of  disease  of  the  left  heart. 
Death  three  days  later.  Autopsy :  old,  partial,  but  extensive  adhesions  between 
the  pericardium  and  heart ;  cdlular  bands  and  recent  false  membranes  uniting 
the  two  serous  lauiinn.  Under  the  false  membranes  the  surface  of  the  heart 
was  injected,  dotted,  and  scattered  over  with  small  milk  spots,  slightly  pro- 
jecting and  resembling  tubercles.  The  parietes  of  the  heart  were  sugntly 
dilatea  and  hypertrophied;  the  aortic  ralves  thickened  but  moveable,  and 
without  malformation. 

M.  Forget  observes  that  this  patient  died  of  an  old  pericarditis,  which  pre- 
vented the  occurrence  of  the  characteristic  friction  sound,  but  gave  rise  to  the 
tumultuous  action  of  the  hctft,  the  pulmonary  engoigement,  and  other 
B/mptoms. 

4.  A  female,  aged  fifty-seven,  admitted  June  83rd,  1867.  Dyspnoea  for 
four  months,  with  palpitation,  oough,  and  abdominal  pain ;  anasarca  for  six 
weeks  ;^  on  admission,  cyanosed,  considerable  oedema  of  lower  and  left  upper 
extremities,  considerable  ascites ;  respirations  fifty-six ;  sibilant  and  other  rales 
throughout  lungs :  slight  dulness  and  ambiguous  vocal  resonance  at  base  and 
postenorlj;  sroalt  frejijuent,  irregular,  pulse;  heartbeats  feeble,  obscure, 
irregular,  not  abnormal  in  sound ;  masked  by  pulmonary  rales ;  no  enUurgement 
or  extended  dulness  of  jpraecordial  region.  Death  on  following  day .  Autopsy : 
straw-coloured  effusion  in  pleura,  hypostatic  congestion  of  lungs ;  bronchi  red 
and  full  of  mucus.  Pericardium  containing  about  ten  ounces  of  limpid  serum ; 
heart  if  anything  reduced  in  size.  Mitral  and  aortic  orifices  healthy.  Chronic 
peritonitis. 

Professor  Foivet  observes,  with  rqfard  to  these  four  cases,  that  they 
resemble  each  other  in  the  general  and  m  several  local  symptoms  of  disease  of 
the  heart,  and  by  the  absence  in  all  of  the  blowing  murmur  characteristic 
of  valvular  lesions.  They  differed  in  presenting  very  dissimihir  lesions.  The 
first  showed  considerable  alteration  in  the  two  orifices  of  the  left  heart ;  in  the 
second  there  was  no  primary  lesion  of  the  heart ;  in  the  third  there  was  old 
pericarditis  with  adhesions;  and  in  the  fourth  secondary  hydro-perieardium. 
As  the  s^rmptoms  in  the  four  cases  closely  resembled  each  other,  the  diagnosia 
of  necessitv  was  deceptive  or  remained  doubtful. 

The  autnor  draws  the  following  conclusions.  Wherever  the  obstruction  in 
the  venous  circulation  may  be,  the  seneral  symptoms  are  the  same.  Many 
cardiac  lesion^^ure  only  revealed  by  the  general  oisturbance  of  the  circulation, 
and  have  no  symptoms  peculiar  to  themselves ;  the  majority  of  local  symptoms 
of  cardiac  disease  belong  to  several  lesions,  and  even  to  diseases  unconnected 
'"*'**      '      *  «•     •  muris  the  most  characteristic  of  local 

valvular  lesion ;  the  lesions  most  com- 
insnfficiency  of  the  valves ;  bat  the  bruit 
is  often  absent  in  valvular  lesions,  and  under  these  circumstances  the  diagnosis 
of  cardiac  affections  is  very  obscure. 


(hniribuiions  to  the  Anatom^and Tathology  of  the  Membranous  Portion  of  the 
S^^m  Fentrieulontm.  JBy  Hans  Rbikhabd.  (Archiv  fiir  Patholog.  Anat. 
nnd  PhysioL,  Band  xii.  Hefte  2  and  3.) 

This  paper,  which  is  a  posthumous  publication,  investigates  the  relations  of 
the  triangular  space  at  the  base  of  the  inter-ventricular  septum,  which  is  closed 
42-X7I,  07 
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by  fibrous  membraoe,  a  nonnal  oondiiion  in  the  huinait  heart.*  It  occnpiet  the 
s|M0e  lyiflg  beiweea  the  intenud  end  poetmor  aortic  ralTea,  the  apex  of  the 
Mangle  pointing  upwards;  the  base  is  uom  15  to  20  miUimetres  (0*6  to  0*8  in.) 
in  extent ;  the  yertical  diameter  averages  9  miUimetree  (0*35  in.).  The  desenp- 
tioa  of  four  ^teeiatns  contained  in  the  Wnrzbuxff  Museum  is  giTen.  in  whioi 
the  iriangnlar  qiace  of  the  septum  was  the  seat  m  intra-cardiac  aneurism  :-— 
.  1 .  The  heart  of  a  joiuig  subiect,  presentbig  no  external  afanormitr ;  thid^efr* 
ing  of  the  endocardium  in  the  left  ventricle :  ihe  pulmonarj  valve  tenestnted; 
the  mitral  thickenedy  shortened,  and  slightly  adherent  at  the  edges.  In  the 
plaee  of  the  thin  spot  under  the  semilunar  valves  there  was  the  orifice  of  aa 
aneurism  in  the  leu  ventricle ;  the  aneurism  was  cvlindrical,  and  0*35  in.  deep; 
round  the  orifice  the  endocardium  was  laid  in  folds.  Viewed  from  the  r^pA 
Vjsntricle^  the  sac  was  seen  to  prajkct  behind  the  biconnd,  and  topreKnt  iiidioft- 
tioiui  of  secondary  dilatations.  Tne  writer  does  not  decide  whetner  it  is  a  con* 
psnital  aneurism  or  not ;  nor  could  anv  serious  derangement  have  arisen  from 
it  during  liie^  as  it  was  not  of  sufficient  sise;  but  had  it  existed  longer^  it  would 
probably  have  been  ruptured,  as  the  parietes  were  very  thin. 

2.  The  second  preparation  was  taken  from  a  man  a^ed  fifty-three.  Hie  heart 
wtts  hvpeiirophiea;  theeBdocardium  of  the  left  ventnele  (maane.  Hie  mitral 
had  tmekened  and  shortened  margins;  the  curtains  of  tne  aortic  valves 
thickened;  ihe  left  one  was  fenestrated.  An  aneurism  was  found  in  the  Idl 
Tentride,  the  orifice  being  imraediatelv  under  the  right  valve  of  the  aorta»  and 
of  sufficient  siae  to  admit  the  tin  of  tfie  forefinger;  the  muscular  tissue  termi- 
nated abruptly  at  the  base  of  the  orifice.  Seen  from  the  right  side,  a  thin 
membranous  sac,  of  the  siae  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  was  observed  to  project  radier  into 
the  light  auricle  than  the  ventride.  At  the  projecting  portion  tlie  b&cmspid  was 
deficient.  The  writer  is  inclined  to  assume  a  congeutal  malformatioii  in  the 
present  tttstance. 

3*  This  heart  was  probably  from  a  child,  being  smaH  It  presented  in  the 
septum  of  the  auricles  a  partial  defect,  in  the  snape  of  a  small  orifioe^  abova 
whieh  the  fonunen  ovale^  which  waa  completely  doaed,  was  distinctly  visiUe. 
In  the  left  veatride  the  part  corresponding  to  tne  membranous  portion  of  tha 
septum  was  absent;  in  its  place  was  the  orifice  ^  an  aneuiismal  sae^  which, 
however,  was  not  aa  patent  aa  in  the  preceding  cases,  but  was  somewhat  concealed 
by  the  anterior  curtain  of  the  mitral  being  attached  to  ita  margin  by  a  tendinooa 
cord,  and  by  some  tendons  being  evoi  extended  into  the  sac,  and  attached  to 
its  posterior  wall.  In  the  right  ventride  the  sac  occupied  the  greater  part  of 
the  ^W^  pert  of  the  septum,  and  was  bounded  by  a  ciutain  of  tne  bicuspid. 

4.  This  oeart  showed  traces  of  extensive  pericarditis.  The  mitral  was  sughtiT 
thiekened,  the  aortic  orifice  was  surrounded  oy  a  hard,  dense  rin§^  that  prqjeeted 
considerably.  The  right  semilunar  valve  of  the  aorta  was  eonvertea  into  an 
aneurism,  which  shewed  a  perforation  communicating  with  the  ventride. 
Another  perforation  wss  foimd  in  the  membranous  portion  if  the  septum 
ventrienlonup ;  the  edge  of  the  orifice  was  surrounded  by  raj;|;ed  dendritic  v^geta* 
tions;  the  edges  of  the  perforation  were  in  mutual  w>osition,  mid  required  to 
be  soMurated  so  as  to  show  the  opening.  A  oonsiderahle  loss  of  subs^ce  waa 
found  in  the  tricuspid  at  the  part  dirMted  towards  the  arterial  cone.  A  con- 
aideiahle  vpo^  of  softened  muscular  tissue  existed  in  the  auricular  septum. 

A  ConiribuHon  to  the  Question  of  Fatty  Beaeneration  of  the  Heart,  By  H. 
Webeb,  Physician  to  the  German  Hospitalin  London.  (Archiv  fur  PathoL 
Anat.,  Band  xiL  Hefte  2  and  3.) 

The  author  relates  the  histories  of  two  cases  of  heart  disease,  in  which,  after 
death,  the  microscope  showed  the  hearts  to  have  undergone  extensive  btty 

•  The  Reporter  was  the  flrat  to  draw  attention  to  tltii  HxX  in  the  M aiMal  ttf  Fatbokiirieal 
Anatomy  (1 854),  bj  Dra.  Jonet  and  Siereldng,  p.  SIS.  Dr.  Haudikali  aad  Dr.  FeMockls 
ohMnrationf  on  the  sattfect  were  pubUahed  in  ISftS. 
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dogenetatioxL .  The  nuueukr  tiasuei  oa  analjBis  and  comparisoii  with  iwo 
analyaes  of  healthy  hearts,  proved  to  contain  less  fat  than  the  latter,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  numbers: — 

1.  Disetted  hearts: 

A.  Speolflo  gtmfHtf    .     1*0478     ...     .^    ^    1*040«     10476 

Water    .    .    .    .  80-159  per  cent.      ...  8t-979  per  oent.     ...  80'816  per  ooit. 
Fat S-»43        .,  ...     1S14       „  ...     J-850        „ 

B.  Speolfla  gnTltjr   .     I'OSUS l*080ftl 1-08084 

Water    .    .    .    .  81*874  per  cent.      ...  88'8Sl  per  eenl.     ...  88*789  per  ami. 
Fat 2*788         „  ...     8'«15       „  ...     4-145      „ 

2.  Healthy  hearts : 

A.  Water   ....  ff-881  pereeat.  ...  88*087  per  MBt.  ...  79*808  per  eoMt. 
Fat 8*880       „  .M  8*108       „  ...  8*815       n 

B.  Water    ....  79*817        „  ...  81*798       „  ...  — 
JyMt         ....       8*216     «,.     •••  •••  8*818       ff  ...  ~™ 

Dr.  Weber  refrains  from  drawing  a  positive  conclusion  from  these  oases,  but 
«ugffests  that  possibW  what  we  term  (atty  deffeaeration  consists,  not  so  much 
in  tne  deposition  of  ut  aa  in  the  isolation  of  the  fat,  normalk  a  constituoit  of 
the  muscular  fibril,  owing  to  the  retrograde  metamorphosiB  of  the  tissues. 


Two  Oaiu&om  tie  Fraciiee  of  Br,  Liharzik,    (Wochenblatt  der  Zeltschiift  d^ 
k.  L  Gesellsch.  der  Aerzte  in  Wien,  Dec  7  and  14^  1857.) 

The  first  of  these  two  cases  is  in  every  way  remarkable— both  the  accident 
itself,  as  the  maimer  in  which<a  cue  was  established,  i^proaches  the  marvellous. 
A  young  gentleman,  aced  fifteen,  was  wirikiog  in  the  country  with  his  tutor, 
«nd  put  an  ear  of  baraj  into  hu  mouth,  with  the  stalk  protruding  from  the 
moutk  While  oonvenmg  he  was  suddenlv  seised  with  a  cough,  and  the  ear 
dia^ypettred.  He  had  oue  or  two  attacks  of  oongid ng,  but  he  was  so  well  in  the 
evening;  that  an  exovrsiim  was  agreed  upon  for  the  neit  dar.  The  weather 
prevented  this;  bat  the  boy  eanuKht  a  oold  from  going  to  sleep  in  an  open 
▼erandah,  in  oonaequeiiee  of  whioi  he  was  under  medi^  treatment  for  some 
wedcs.  It  was  not  till  above  three  months  alter  the  disappearance  of  the  ear 
of  bailey,  whioh  hmened  in  Ischl,  thai  Dr.Iiharzik  saw  bun  immediately  alter 
his  return  home  to  Vienna;  he  thai  was  in  good  heal^  and  the  only  thing  that 
alarmed  his  parents  was  the  repeated  occurrence  of  a  short  cough,  accompanied 
by  the  expectoration  of  dark-grey  mucus,  which  was  occasionally  tingea  with 
blood.  Dr.  Tiihannk  fbimd  that  the  left  thorax  was  normal  throughout;  the 
right  thorax  did  not  expand  fully  on  deep  inspiration;  anteriorly  the  percussion 
and  respiratory  murmurs  were  normal,  but  along  the  back  the  percussion  was 
dull,  and  at  the  lower  an^e  of  the  sc'apula  the  respiratory  murmur  was  indefi- 
nite and  indistinet.  Dr.  Liihandk,  not  being  able  to  believe  that  the  ear  could 
have  slipped  through  the  glottis,  diagnosed  dironio  pneumonia.  There  was 
little  or  no  fever  for  some  time;  but  about  a  fortnight  alter  his  return,  dyspnoea, 
increased,  couji^h,  and  febricitations  set  in;  two  days  after  (on.  the  JL5th  c^ 
October),  during  a  severe  attack  of  oough»  he  suddenly  threw  up  half  a  coffee- 
i^upful  of  foetid  pus,  streaked  with  blood.  Professor  Oppc^r,  who  was  ocm- 
sulted  about  this  time,  diagnosed  traumatic  pneumonia^  produced  by  the 
presence  of  the  ear  of  barley.  Repeated  expeptoration  of  laige  quantities  of 
pus,  tiuffed  with  blood,  took  plaoe,  out  the  patient's  strength  £d  not  fail.  On 
the  night  of  the  38th  of  October,  after  continuous  and  veiy  harassinff  cough, 
the  ear  of  barley  was  ejected  with  great  force.  Enveloped  in  pus  and  mucus, 
it  lay  in  the  mouth  with  the  stalk  outwards,  so  that  the  patient  could  draw  it 
out.  It  appeared  that,  previously  to  its  passage  into  Uie  respiratory  passage, 
one  lateral  half  had  been  bitten  off,  so  that  the  part  swallowed  only  contained 
iwo  rows  of  grain. 
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Tbe  oouffh  and  expectoration  soon  diminisbed  after  tliis  oocnirence;  tbe 
fever  aabsiaed,  and,  at  the  time  of  the  report,  the  patient  was  conralescent. 

The  second  case  is  also  one  of  considerable  interest,  in  which  a  large  abscess 
OTer  the  rcsion  of  the  heart  caused  symptoms  indndnff  a  belief  that  the  heart 
itsdf  was  cuslocated,  and  lay  upon,  instead  of  within,  tne  thorax. 

OmiributioM  to  a  more  aeeuraie  Knowledge  of  the  varum  Forme  of  Tjfkur. 
Bt  Pbofbsaob  Lbbbbt,  in  Zurio.  (Yierteljahraschrift  fur  die  rractiache 
Heilknnde.  xir.  Jahigaag.  1857. 

In  this  paoer,  which  is  the  first  of  a  series,  the  author  dwdls  ujMn  the  cha- 
meters  of  wiiat  he  calls  "  abortive  tyDhus,"  and  which  he  thinks  it  the  more 
important  thoronghly  to  nndentand,  oeoMise  bj  that  means  we  may  learn  to 
appreciate  the  valne  (or  rather  the  nselessness)  of  abortive  methods  of  treatment. 
Dr.  Lebert  speaks  of  his  "  abortiye  typhus"  as  being  identical  with  what  we  call 
febricnla.  Among  800  cases  of  "abdominal  typhus"  (typhoid  fever),  which 
he  has  observed  in  Zuric,  not  less  than  170,  or  above  80  per  cent^  belonged 
to  this  denomination,  llie  diagnosis  between  the  abortive  and  the  complete 
form  of  the  disease  is  often  impossible  during  the  first  three  or  four  days,  and 
is  only  rendered  certain  towards  the  end  of  the  first  week,  or  in  the  course  of 
the  second,  by  the  entire  or  comparative  absence  of  the  features  characteristic 
of  confirmed  typhoid.  Such  are— delirium,  stupor,  diarrhoea,  with  the  charac- 
teristic evacuations,  roseola,  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  bronchitis,  fuliginous 
covering  of  the  tongue  and  lips,  loss  of  power,  and  emaciation.  Ail  these 
symptoms  may,  however,  occur  in  more  or  less  feeUe  indications ;  at  the  same 
time  "  abortive  tabus'*  is  not  at  all  oonta^ous,  while  true  typhoid  is  very  much 
so.  Dr.  Lebert  is  of  opinion  that  curative  proceedings  are  of  little  use,  and 
that  the  success  of  the  atx>rtive  method  of  treatment  boasted  of  by  some  writers 
is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  of  the  frequent  ooouirenoe  of  the  undeveloped 
form  of  the  disease.  In  one-seventh  of  all  the  cases  of  abortive  typfans, 
moreover,  the  abortive  treatment  by  emetics  and  purgatifea  had  been  emploved 
before  the  admission  of  the  patients  into  the  hospital^  and  the  oonseouence  nad 
been  rather  to  mfeeUe  them,  and  to  protract  toe  disease.  Dr.  Lebert,  from 
all  his  observations  and  experiment-s,  concludes  that  the  disease  is  a6  imHo 
either  abortive  or  complete.  His  treatment  in  the  abortive  form  is  mainly 
expectant  and  symptomatic,  with  mild  nutritive  diet.* 


QUARTERLY    REPORT    ON    SURGERY. 
By  JoHir  Chatto,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  London. 

L    0«  0  New    Operatiom  for  Hydrocele.    By  M.  Cabbov  du  Yilijads. 

(Moniteur  des  Hopitaux.  1857.  No.  188.) 

M.  Cabbob  du  Yillabds,  a  French  practitioner  in  the  Antilles,  has  devised  a 
modification  of  Larrey's  o]ieraHon  for  hydrocele,  in  consequence  of  the  bad 
effects  which  result  from  injection  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Tlie  accidents 
produced  by  it  are  tetanus,  acute  hematcMsele,  suppuration,  acute  orchitis, 
CMily  passing  into  the  condition  of  induration,  ganffrene,  and,  when  only  weak 
injections  are  employed,  relapse.  The  author  has  himself  never  met  with  tliis 
consecutive  tetanus,  but  practitioners  settled  at  Cuba  have  assured  him  that 
it  is  of  frequent  occurrence  there.  He  has,  however,  met  with  a  mat  number 
of  cases  of  hematocele  consequent  on  injection,  either  with  or  without  or^nic 
transformation  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  So  frequent  are  these  accidents,  that  a 
great  number  of  persons  repair  to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  having* 

[*  Wsnt  of  s]Miee  oompeU  vs  to  postpone  the  remainder  of  the  Report,  containing 
•one  intcrestlof  matter  relating  to  abdominal  and  other  dlscasefl. — £o.] 
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the  injeciion  perfonned.  In  sach  bad  repute  is  it  amonff  the  Creole  poptilA- 
tion  aad  pracutiouers,  tliat  thej  content  Uiemselves  with  repeated  palliative 
punctures  bj  means  of  a  lancet,  the  frequent  repetition  of  whicn  almost  alwajs 
leads  to  the  degeneration  of  the  tissues  of  the  scrotum  described  by  Larrey . 
The  author  has  very  frequently^  met  with  this  form  of  dephantiasis  of  the 
scrotum  in  the  Antilles,  where  it  is  known  as  the  Barbadoes  cusease. 

The  operation  which  he  has  demised  in  lieu  of  injection,  has  now  been 
performed  by  himself  in  50  cases,  producing  48  radical  cures,  and  only  2 
failures ;  and  subsequently  to  the  presentation  of  the  memoir,  M.  Camilieri 
And  others  have  operated  187  times,  with  but  7  relapses.  It  is  attended  with 
no  accidents  and  but  litUe  pain,  is  adapted  for  fdl  the  complications  and 
varieties  of  hydrocele,  is  of  easy  execution,  and  reauires  little  confinement  or 
after-treatment.  The  patient  is  placed  on  a  hiffh  oed,  with  his  buttocks  well 
raised  by  means  of  a  cushion,  and  the  situation  of  the  testis  haying  been  recog- 
nised, the  operator,  taking  the  lower  part  of  the  hydrocele  in  his  hand,  while  an 
assistant  presses  it  downirards,  punctures  the  most  dependent  part  of  the  tumour 
with  a  strong  and  narrow  lancet,  which  he  passes  slowly  in.  As  soon  as  fluid 
escapes,  he  sudes  a  long  narrow  trocar  along  the  bUde  orthe  lancet,  keeping  the 
point  of  the  instrument  within  the  canula  until  the  upper  boundaiy  of  the  tumour 
IS  reached.  Having  reached  this  point,  the  canula  is  pressed  against  the  tissues, 
so  as  to  project  them  somewhat  externally,  in  order  to  be  certain  that  neither 
the  cord  nor  a  puLiating  vessel  can  be  felt  in  front  of  it.  A  piece  of  cork  is 
next  placed  against  the  projected  tissues,  and  against  this  the  trocar  is  forcibly 
driven  by  the  application  of  the  palm  of  the  himd  to  the  handle  of  the  instru- 
ment. A  counteropening  is  thus  at  once  effected,  just  as  the  jewellers  pierce 
the  ears  for  ear-rings.  The  stiletto  of  the  trocar  is  now  withdrawn,  and  replaced 
by  a  grooved  silver  wire,  which  traverses  the  two  apertures,  and  is  left  im  $Uu 
on  the  removal  of  the  canula.  Spirit  lotions  are  mplied  around  the  scrotum, 
4Uid  durine  twenty-four  hocus  a  slight  discharge  of  fluid  takes  place.  After 
this  period,  inflammation  is  set  np  and  the  secretion  is  no  more  reproduced. 
The  scrotum  becomes  afterwards  red,  hard,  and  painful,  as  in  acute  orchitis, 
but  it  rarely  re(][nires  treatment.  More  frequently  it  has  iwen  found  necessary 
to  encourage  action  by  placing  stimulant  ointments  in  the  ffroove  of  the  wire.  On 
the  twelfth  day  (the  pi^ient  being  usually  able  to  get  up  by  the  third)  the  wire 
is  removed,  the  patient  wearinff  a  suspensory  until  the  twenty-flfth  or  thirtieth 
daj,  by  which  time  he  is  usually  radically  cured. 


II.  O/i  Urethral  IntermiHent  Fever,     By  M.  Chassaigkac.    (Moniteur  des 

HdpiUux,  1857.  No.  135.) 

This  is  the  name  M.  de  Chassaignac  attaches  to  the  febrile  attack  which  all 
dur^ns  have  observed  as  a  consequence  of  catheterism,  and  wluch,  if  it  were 
desired  to  indicate  the  cause  giving  rise  to  it,  might  be  termed  catheteric  fever. 
It  is  a  curious  point  to  determine,  whether  the  contact  of  the  instrument  with 
the  entire  length  of  the  urethra  is  necessaiy  for  the  production  of  the 
{Miroxysmal  attacks,  or  whether  it  is  sufficient  for  one  portion  of  the  canal 
to  have  undergone  such  contact,  and  in  that  case,  whicn  portion.  Judging 
from  the  facts  known  to  him  before  the  case  whidi  gave  rise  to  these  observa- 
tions came  under  his  notice,  M.  Chassaignac  was  disposed  to  believe  that 
neither  the  membranous  nor  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra  was  the  por- 
tion in  question.  Thus  he  never  met  with  an  instance  of  such  febrile  paroxysm 
being  produced  after  catheterism  in  the  female,  nor  is  he  aware  of  any  one  who 
has  ever  met  with  one.  A  natural  inference  would  be  that  it  is  not  observed 
in  woman,  because  the  paroxysm  arises  from  the  contact  of  the  instrument 
with  a  portion  of  the  urethra  which  does  not  exist  in  her.  An  opportunity 
offered  itself  for  confirming  this  conjecture,  by  the  counter-proof  of  the  mduction 
of  the  paroxysm  by  the  exclusive  cathetensm  of  the  portion  of  the  urethra 
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wbich  is  proper  to  man.  This  occurred  in  the  case  of  a  patient  suffering  from 
multiple  urinary  fiatule.  The  catheter  being  passed  from  one  of  these  to  the 
meatus,  and  back  again  from  the  meatus  into  uie  fistula,  no  difficulty  or  pain 
occurring,  an  intense  intermittent  paroxysm  was  produced.  The  patient  had 
bad  the  catheter  passed  before,  and  had  borne  one  fixed  in  the  urethra  without 
such  effects  baring  been  produced.  It  was  quite  certain  that  on  this  occasion 
the  instrument  had  not  come  in  contact  with  either  the  membranous  or  pros- 
tatic portion  of  the  urethra,  or  with  the  neck  of  the  bladder ;  and  until  farther 
information  upon  the  subject,  M.  Chassaignac  feels  justified  in  localizing  in  the 
bulbous  or  anterior  portion  of  the  urethra  the  physiologico-pathological  process 
whidi  gires  rise  to  tne  production  of  the  paroxysm  in  tliese  cases. 


III.  0»  Bending  and  Partial  Fraetnrw  ^  the  Long  Banes.    By  PBOfxasoR 
Hamilton.    (New  York  Jonnui,  toL  iiL  pp.  318 — S39.) 

This  paper  is  founded  upon  certain  experiments  performed  by  Professor 
Hamilton  upon  the  legs  of  chidcens,  and  references  to  eases  that  hare  occurred 
IB  his  practice. 

1;  Bending  of  ike  Long  Boms.  This  is  considered  fifst  in  relation  to  the 
mmediaU  and  sponianeous  reimm  of  tie  bone  to  its  original  farm.  The  possi- 
bility of  the  occurrence  is  amply  demonstrated  by  the  experiments,  in  which 
the  bones  were  bent  to  an  auffle  of  26^  and  immediatdjr  resumed  the  straight 
position ;  dissection,  made  a  few  days  afterwurds,  exhibiting  no  traces  of  injury 
lumng  been  done  to'  the  bone.  The  author  therefore  infers  the  possibility  of 
this  occurrence  taking  j[)lace  in  the  long  bones  of  an  infant.  Secondly,  witb 
the  exception  of  some  few  oases  in  which,  while  one  of  the  bones  of  the  fore- 
ann  has  been  broken  and  the  other  only  bent.  Dr.  Hamilton  is  not  aware  of 
any  instances  of  permanent  bending  of  the  long  bones.  None  of  the  cases  so 
reoorted  by  authors  haye  been  yerified  by  cussection,  and  he  belieyes,  with 
Gibson,  that  they  are  really  examples  of  partial  fracture.  None  of  his  experi- 
ments furnished  any  such  results.  Of  course  no  one  denies  that  permanent 
indentation  of  the  flat  bones  may  take  place. 

3.  Partial  Fraetwres.  These  are  considered  under  the  same  divisions  r 
First,  with  immediate  restoration  of  the  bone  to  its  original  form.  Although  the 
existence  of  this  form  seems  to  haye  been  occasionally  recognised,  it  has  not 
excited  any  special  attention.  Hie  few  cases  that  haye  Men  met  wiUi  Vk 
Prof«Mor  Hamilton's  practice  haye  occurred  in  the  clavicle.  Of  72  fractures 
of  this  bone,  17  were  partial;  and  of  these  4  were  immediately  followed  by 
spontaneous  restoration  of  form.  Of  5  partial  fractures  produced  in  chickens,, 
it  was  observed  in  1.  In  the  cases  of  micture  of  the  clavicle,  tlie  force  has 
operated  indirectly  on  the  bone  from  the  shoulder.  A  hard  node-like  swelling  ia 
ODserved  at  about  the  middle  of  the  clavicle,  unaccompanied  by  movement  or 
crepitus,  with  the  skin  only  slightly  or  not  at  all  tender,  and  the  axis  of  the 
bone  being  unchanged  in  diiection.  The  second  form,  without  immediate  and 
spontaneous  restoration  of  form,  comprises  the  preat  bulk  of  cases  of  partiai 
fracture.  It  probably  differs  from  the  other  variety  in  the  extent  of  the  bony 
lesion,  and  in  the  peculiar  form  and  degree  of  denticulation  at  the  seat  of 
firactme  preventing  the  restoration  of  the  form  of  the  bone.  The  author  haa 
observed  it  in  13  of  72  cases  of  fracture  of  the  clavicle,  and  in  12  of  18S  cases 
of  fracture  of  the  radius  and  ulna.  He  has  met  with  it  in  no  other  bones,, 
although  other  authors  have  described  it  occurring  in  other  long  bon«i.  He 
describes  the  appearances  on  dissection  of  the  legs  of  some  chickens  which  had 
been  partially  fractured  a  few  days.  Prior  to  dissection,  the  limb  still  seemed  bent» 
but  tiiis  was  found  to  arise  from  the  subcutaneous  effusion  of  lymph  on  the 
side  which  had  been  broken.  Beneath  the  periosteum,  too,  there  was  a  loose, 
thin,  honeycomb  deposit  of  ensheathing  callus,  which  surrounded  the  bone  in 
three-fourths  of  its  circumference,  beingwanting  exactly  along  the  line  of  fracture. 
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the  seat  of  which  was  thus  mdieaied  hj  An  obHque  groove.  Dissections  in  the 
human  subject  have  abo  been  made  bj  Glaser,  Cfamper,  Bonn,  and  Campaignac. 
The  diagnosis  is  not  difficolt,  the  distortion  indicating  fractare^  while  the 
absence  of  crepitus  and  mobility,  and  the  mode  of  production  points  to  its 
partial  character.  No  CTeat  anxiety  need  be  entertained  if  the  bone  cannot  be 
completely  straightened  the  natural  form  usually  beinjg  restored  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  weeks  or  months.  "  The  gradual  restoration  of  these  bones  is 
due  to  the  same  circumstance  which  produces  at  other  times  an  immediate 
restoration — viz.,  the  elasticity  of  the  unbroken  fibres ;  but  which  elasticityj 
in  this  latter  instance  is,  for  a  time,  effectually  resisted  b^  the  bracing  of  the 
broken  fibres.  At  len^h,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  gradual  absor]^tio9 
of  the  broken  ends,  this  resistance  is  removed,  and  the  bone  becomes  straight. 
If  this  absorption  does  not  take  place,  and  the  fibres  continue  pressed  forciply 
against  each  other,  as  in  the  case  described  by  Campaignac,  tne  bone  remains 
permanently  bent." 

3.  Fissures.  In  this  section  the  author  relates  an  interesting  example  of 
fissure  occurring  in  the  scapula,  and  refers  to  the  fissures  of  various  Dones,  as  de- 
scribed by  other  authors;  but  this  part  of  his  essay  does  not  call  for  further  notice. 


lY.  On  Ferforalitm  of  the  Mmbrana  Tympana.    By  Dr.  Glaaks.    (Americtm 

Journal  of  Medical  Science,  toI.  xxxy.  pp.  1 — 61.) 

Dr.  Clarke  gives  a  tabular  view  of  52  cases  of  perforation  of  the  membraoa 
tympaoi ;  and  an  analvsis  of  these  leads  him  to  the  following  conclusions : — 
I.  Difference  of  sex  does  not  exert  anv  marked  infiuence  upon  the  occurrence 
of  perforation.  2.  Persons  of  delicate  health  are  not  more  hable  to  it  than  the 
robust.  3.  Disease  of  the  ear  occurring  in  individuals  of  the  strumous 
diathesis  is  more  likely  to  terminate  in  perforation.  4.  Both  membranes  are 
more  frequently  perforated  than  either  singly.  5.  The  external  meatus  is 
rarely  In  a  healthy  state  when  an  aperture  exists  in  the  membrane.  This 
diseased  state  is  sometimes  a  cause,  but  more  common!  v  a  consequence  of  per- 
foration. 6.  Foreign  growths,  as  polypi  and  fungus,  fteqnentiiy  eoexist  with^ 
and  are  often  an  indirect  consequence  of  it.  7.  Otorrhoea  is  a  ver^  common 
attendant ;  it  is  a  svmptom,  not  a  disease,  and  is  not  only  a  frequent  indication^ 
and  often  kept  up  by  it,  but,  in  a  hurge  majority  of  eases,  is  the  earliest  warn^ 
ing  of  insidious  disease  that  will  lead  to  it.  8.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
cavity  of  the  tympanum  is  variously  affected  by  the  existence  of  perforation. 
It  is  sometimes  of  a  pale  red,  without  inflammation,  but  more  frequently  oon^ 
gested.  In  rare  instances  it  is  covered  by  a  white,  dry  membrane.  9.  About 
a  fifth  of  all  affections  of  the  ear  are  complicated  with  or  terminate  in  perfb* 
ration.  10.  An  aperture  f after  it  has  existed  for  some  time) '  gewnally. 
ooeupies  from  ^  to  i  or  |  of  the  membrane.  The  smalleir  its  size,  the  greater 
facihty  in  its  cicatrization.  11.  The  power  of  hearing  is  diminished,  but  not 
obliterated  in  perforation.  A  simple  aperture  of  mcaerate  size,  t.  e.,  uncom- 
plicated with  aisease  of  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  or  of  the  meatus,  produce* 
only  a  slight  degree  of  deafness ;  and  a  simple  one  of  large  size,  or  even  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  memibrane  does  not  destroy  hearing.  19.  Ferfon- 
tion  most  freijuently  oocnrs  in  childhood.  Its  most  firequent  cause  is  otitis; 
and  it  is  occasionally  produced  by  accident.  The  common  causes  of  what  miriit 
be  called  perforating  otitis  are  the  exanthemata,  exposure  to  cold,  erysipefas 
or  eczema  of  the  ear,  and  improper  syrixupng.  13.  Tlie  position  of  the  aperture 
is  various.  When  large,  it  is  central.  14.  The  condition  of  the  ear  and  tke 
hearing  may  be  improved  by  treatment,  when  the  perforation  itself  cannot  be 
healed.  15.  Perforations  following  the  exanthemata,  or  constitutional  diseases* 
«e  the  least  disposed  to  heal.  Those  following  exposure  to  cold  or  local  causes, 
including  ordimary  otitis,  are  more  likely  to  heal,  "nioso  following  aceident  «r 
puncture  heal  readily. 
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v.  Oh  ike  Sadieal  Cure  of  Eenam,    Bj  M.  GoimAm. 

(Guette  M6dicale,  1858.     No.  8.) 

M.  Gojrand's  remarks  apply  only  to  the  attempt  to  effect  the  vadical 
cure  of  hernia  by  employing  tiie  omentum  as  an  obturator  after  the  operation. 
Hie  result  of  his  experience  upon  the  subiect  is,  that  all  such  attempts  are 
futile,  and  that  reputed  successes  have  onfy  arisen  from  patients  not  Wing 
been  wished  for  a  few  months  after  leaving  the  hospital.  In  the  35  cases 
of  successful  herniotomy  that  have  occurred  in  his  own  [>raotioe,  he  has 
only  in  3  cases  been  enamed  to  return  the  hernia  without  opening  the  sac ;  and 
he  has  frequently  left  masses  of  omentum  within  the  abdominal  aperture,  with 
the  result,  at  the  rery  farthest,  of  somewhat  delaying  the  reproduction  of  the 
hernia.  Amon£^  the  examples  he  relates  in  illustration  is  one  in  which  a  very 
\ja^  portion  of  omentum  was  so  left,  causing  a  projection  in  the  eroin,  and 
which  having  suppurated,  became  during  the  cicatrising  process  tnoroughlj 
confounded  with  tne  crural  imerture  and  the  surrounding  sldn.  Still,  in  littto 
more  than  a  month  after  the  operation  the  hernia  was  reproduced.  This 
patient  dying  four  yean  afterwards,  from  other  causes,  the  parts  were  examined, 
and  not  the  slightest  traces  of  the  obturating  omentum  was  discoverable.  The 
omentum  had  ceased,  after  the  healing,  to  act  as  a  serous  membrane,  taking 
on  the  ordinary  characters  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  region. 


YI.  On  Sreinom  of  the  Tmnk  of  ike  Second  Branch  of  ike  FifihPair  in  Facial 
Neuralgia.  By  Professor  Uabnochak.  (Amencan  Journal  of  Medioal 
Science,  vol.  xxxv.  pp.  134 — 143.) 

In  this  paper  is  described  a  new  operation  devised  by  Professor  Camochan. 
for  cases  or  severe  facial  neuralgia,  essentialiv  consisting  in  vascular  congestion 
or  inflammation  of  the  trunk  of  the  second  branch  of  the  fifth  pair — a  condi- 
tion that  may  have  its  origin  in  various  causes.  At  aU  events,  such  was  the 
pathological  state  of  the  portion  of  the  nerve  removed  in  the  three  cases  in  which 
ne  has  performed  this  operation,  and  for  the  relief  of  which  mere  division  of 
the  nerve  as  it  leaves  the  infra-orbital  foramen  woidd  be  of  no  avaiL  "I 
believe,"  he  says,  ''that,  in  such  agmvated  cases  of  neuralgia,  the  key  of  the 
operation  is  ike  removal  of  ikegangtien  of  Meckel^  or  iie  intulaiion  from  ike 
eneepkalon,^  Where  even  a  large  portion  of  the  trunk  of  the  second  branch  d[ 
the  fifth  pair  has  been  simply  exsected  from  the  infra-orbital  canal,  the  eangUon 
of  Meckel  continues  to  provide,  to  a  great  extent,  the  nervous  ramifications 
which  will  still  maintain  and  keep  up  the  diversified  neuralgic  pains.  Besides, 
the  ganglion,  being  composed  of  grag  mailer,  muti  piag  an  imporiani  part  ae  a 
generator  ofnervoue  power,  of  which,  like  a  galvanic  oatterv,  it  affords  a  constant 
supply;  while  the  branches  of  the  ganglion,  under  the  influence  of  the  diseased 
trunk,  serve  as  conductors  of  the  accumulated  morbid  nervous  sensibility." 

The  first  case  in  which  these  views  were  put  into  practice  occurred  in  the 
person  of  a  French  physician,  aged  sixty-seven,  incapacited  by  this  neuralda 
irom  following  his  profession.  Commencing  in  1861,  it  recuired  at  iutervtus» 
with  gradualfy  increasing  severity,  untill856,  from  which  tioie  it  became 
absolutely  excruciating,  and  almost  continual  Every  anti-neuralgic  rem^y 
had  been  resorted  to  in  vain,  when,  in  October,  1856,  he  ^plied  to  the  author, 
wearied  of  his  life,  and  willing  to  submit  to  any  operation.  The  rationale  of 
this  formidable  one  having  been  explained  to  him,  he  desired  its  immediate 
performanoe.  It  was  therefore  executed  on  the  16th  October.  We  need  not 
oescribe  the  prooedure  iu  detail,  but  may  merely  state  that  it  consisted  in  ire- 
l^uning  the  anterior  wall  of  the  antrum  immediately  below  the  infra-orbital 
toramen,  and  following  the  nerve  with  the  chisel  and  forceps  along  the  floor  of 
the  orbit  into  the  spheno-maxiUaiy  fossa,  and  dividing  its  trunk  dose  to  the 
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/orameH  ratwuhim.  "This  severe  and  trying  operation  was  perfecilj  justified 
bf  the  fearful  nature  of  the  dise&se  for  whicn  it  was  nrojected.  It  is  one  of 
those  operations  which  could  not  be  supported  by  toe  patient  without  the 
influence  of  chloroform.  The  handling  of  so  large  a  nervous  trunk  with  the 
forceps,  and  the  necessary  contact  with  hard  instruments,  while  separating  it 
from  its  surrounding  connexions,  would,  I  suppose,  be  beyond  human  endurance, 
without  the  aid  of  the  ansssthetic  influence  of  chloroform  or  ether.  For  the 
rest,  the  effects  of  the  cicatrices  upon  the  countenance  can  scarcely  be  called 
disfignrinff,  and  the  patient  speedily  recovers  without  sufferii^  from  much  con- 

stitutioniu  disturbance The  trunk  of  the  nerve  in  this  case  was  much 

larger  than  natural  in  nearly  its  whole  extent.  The  neurilemma  was  very 
vascular,  and  the  nervous  tissue  proper  was  also  engorged  and  red.  The  trunk, 
after  its  removal,  was  so  red  as  to  have  somewhat  the  appearance  of  muscular 
tissue.  The  length  of  the  nerve  removed  was  a  little  more  than  an  inch  and 
three-quarters."    The  recovery  was  rapid  and  the  relief  complete. 

The  subject  of  the  second  case  was  an  Italian,  aged  fifty-four,  who  for  many 
years  had  been  the  victim  of  severe  neuralgia,  all  means  having  been  tried,  and 
among  others  division  of  the  nerve,  as  it  left  the  infra-orbital  foramen,  on 
three  or  four  occasions,  with  only  temporary  benefit,  and  not  always  that. 
The  above  operation  was  performed,  a  similar  condition  of  the  nerve  (which 
was  removed  to  the  extent  of  two  inches,  the  ganglion  of  Meckel  hanging  to 
it),  observed,  and  the  same  relief  followed.  A  woman,  aged  fifty-five,  was  the 
third  patient,  she  having  been  the  subject  of  dreadful  suffering  at  intervals 
since  1851,  and  havingtried  dl  remedies,  including  division  of  the  nerve,  with 
only  partial  benefit.  There  was  considerable  hemorrhage  in  this  case  during 
the  operation,  from  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  which  was  stopped  by  the 
employment  of  compressed  sponge.  Two  inches  of  the  vascular  and  enlarged 
nerve  were  removed,  and  the  relief  was  complete. 

In  all  these  cases  the  relief  from  the  jnost  excruciating  sufferii^  was  prompt 
and  complete;  but  in  reference  to  the  permanence  of  the  effect,  it  is  of 
importance  to  bear  the  dates  of  the  (q>erations  in  mind.  The  first  had  been 
performed  fourteen  months  when  it  was  reported ;  the  report  of  the  second, 
performed  October  10, 1857,  comes  down  to  December  8 ;  and  that  of  the 
third,  performed  November  5, 1857>  to  December  3.  Any  conclusion  drawn 
from  tne  two  last  cases,  or  even  from  the  first,  would  be  premature. 


VII.  Cote  of  SimuUane(nu  DUlaeatum  ^  both  Sh(mlder'J(nnt^    BvDr.  KYan 
BuBEV.    (New  York  Journal,  3rd  Series,  Vol.  iii.,  p.  297.) 

An  example  of  this  rare  accident  occurred  in  the  person  of  a  strong, 
middle-aged  man,  who  fell  headlong  down  a  flight  of  steps.  Fracture  of  the 
base  of  tne  skull,  with  laceration  of  the  oerebdlum,  was  also  produced,  and 
he  died  in  five  hours.  "Both  shoulders  were  observed,  to  present  the  usual 
pbysio^omy  of  dislocation  into  the  axilla,  and  distinct  crepitus  could  be  felt  in 
Doth  sides  when  the  humeri  were  rotated.  On  dissection  of  the  ri^ht  shoulder 
the  head  of  the  humerus  was  found  in  the  subscapular  fossa^  lyins  between 
the  surface  of  the  bone  and  the  subscapular  muMle,  which  had  been  lace- 
rated and  torn  up  from  its  attachments  to  make  a  bed  for  it.  Its  exact 
position  was  about  1^  inches  below,  and  1  inch  nearer  the  median  line  than 
the  base  of  the  coracoid  process.  The  greater  tuberosity  of  the  humerus  was 
broken  o£^  and  retained  in  its  normal  relation  to  the  glenoid  cavity  by  the 
capsular  ligament  and  the  muscles  to  which  it  gives  attachment.  The  capsular 
ligifiment,  extensively  lacerated  in  front  and  on  its  inner  aspect,  presented  an 
elongated  shred  stretching  from  the  upper  margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity  down- 
ward  and  inward  to  the  dislocated  head,  to  which  it  was  still  attached.  The 
long  tendon  of  the  biceps  was  found  occupying  its  normal  relation  to  the 
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greater  tuberosiiy,  having  been  dragged  ont  of  the  bicipital  groore.  l%e 
ooracoid  process  of  the  scapula  was  fractoted  through  its  base,  and  dragged 
forward  and  downward  by  the  action  of  the  coraco-brachialis  and  the  short  nead 

of  the  biceps On  dissection  of  the  left  shoulder  a  condition  of  parts 

was  found  similar  to  that  described,  with  the  following  exceptions:  the  head  of 
the  humerus  was  displaced  more  directly  downwards,  resting  ujran  the  anterior 
margin  of  the  lower  oorder  of  the  scapula,  just  below  the  glenoid  cavity.  The 
capsular  li^ment  was  lacerated  on  its  inner  aspects,  and  less  extensively,  and 
the  ooracoid  process  was  uninjured.  The  greater  tuberosity,  however,  was 
fractured  off  lumost  exactly  in  tne  same  manner,  and  retained  its  natural  posi- 
tion to  the  ^enoid  cavity  and  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps/' 


ym.  Case  0/ Purulemt  Ophikalmia  in  the  Feshu.  By  M.  BiTAVB-LAjrDR^u. 

(Aimales  d'Oculistique,  torn,  xxxvii.  p.  68.) 

M.  Rivaud-Landrau,  of  Lyons,  while  on  a  visit  to  a  neighbouring  town  for 
the  purpose  of  performing  some  operations  on  the  eye,  was  shown  an  examplef 
of  an  affection  which,  as  &  as  he  is  aware,  is  unnoticed  in  works  on  ophthal--^^ 
mologTT— viz.,  a  case  of  indubitable  purulent  ophthalmia  occurring  in  the  fostus. 
The  onild  was  two  days  old,  and  bom  blind.  The  upper  eyelicG  were  dosed, 
and  slightly  reddened  and  swollen  at  their  dorsal  edges;  and  th6y  were  glued 
together  by  dry  nurulent  sanies.  On  raising  them,  tne  conjunctiva  was  found 
red  and  inflameo,  and  covered  with  numerous  dose-set  granulations,  bathed  in 
well-marked  purulent  serositv.  The  globes  of  the  eyes  were  atrophied,  and 
Mppeared  as  two  little  red  balls,  granulated  like  a  strawbeny,  at  the  oottom  of 
the  orbits.  There  were  no  traces  of  cornea  or  iris.  The  infant  was  in  a  veij 
emaciated  condition. 

IX.  Om  the  TrmmeurreiU  JfpU^Uim  of  the  Adeud  Cmiety  m  JFkUe  8welUa§. 
By  M.  NoTTA.    (Archives  Gen^rdtes,  torn,  x,  pp.  641 — 665.) 

Upon  the  propriety  of  employing  the  actual  cauteiy  in  the  treatment  of  white 
swelling,  a  procedure  revived  by  Pouteau,  Larrey,  and  Percy,  great  discre- 
paacy  of  opmionprevftils  amongst  the  best  Parisian  practitioners.  Thua,  while 
MM.  N^laton,  Guersant,  and  Bonnet  resort  to  the  actual  cauteiy  and  other 
revulsive  remedies,  MM.  Malgaigse^  GiiaMai^ac,  and  R.  Maijolin  entirdy 
reject  this  means,  and  MM.  Srailfot  and  Bouvier  only  cauteriae  the  ejAdermis 
in  the  slightest  possible  degree.  During  the  author's  intemat  he  had  been 
struck  with  the  ract  that  the  only  cures  wnich  took  place  were  due  to  the  adnal 
or  potential  cauteiy;  and  since  he  has  been  suigeon  to  the  hospital  at  lasieux 
he  has  continued  to  derive  advantage  from  this  revulsive  treatment,  and  espe- 
ou^  the  form  of  it  known  as  transcurrent  cauteriiation. 

The  disease  may  be  considered  under  three  stages.  First,  there  is  an  inflam- 
matoiT  condition  of  one  or  more  of  the  dements  constituting  the  articulation, 
an  inflammation  that  may  be  dther  simple  or  rheumatic,  spontaneous  or  trau- 
matic. The  second  stage  is  tenned  by  Ghassainiac  the  transition  period  of  the 
disease:  the  white  swelnng  is  forming,  and,  under  the  influence  of  oiathesis,  the 
articular  affection  takes  on  a  chronic  form ;  the  soft  parts  become  en^iged, 
and  the  ends  of  the  bones  enlarged,  but  there  is  as  yet  no  articular  displace- 
ment. In  the  third  stage  the  white  swelling  is  formed,  and  the  softened  liga- 
ments have  allowed  of  msplacement  of  the  surfoces,  which  have  also  become 
eroded  and  crepitant.  Abscesses  and  sinuses  form,  and  the  general  health  oom- 
pletdy  gives  wav.  Various  degrees  of  this  stage  may  be  present,  but  the  same 
treatment  is  applicable  to  all  of  these.  Por  the  treatment  of  the  first  stage  all 
practitioners  agree  in  prescribing  antiphlogbtics  and  repose;  and  it  is  stul  to 
the  same  measures  we  must  have  at  flrst  recourse  in  the  second  stage,  oonjoiD- 
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iiiff  ivitli  them  tke  treatment  appropriate  for  the  cBathesis  itself.  Bnt  if  anti- 
pUo^tics  do  not  soon  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease,  douches,  iodine 
motions,  compression,  &c.,  must  be  employed — a  series  of  measnres  which,  if 
sometimes  of  use,  are  too  often  inefficacious,  and  compel  resort  to  be  had  to 
laree  flying  blisters,  covering  the  whole  joint,  and  which,  dressed  with  mercurial 
ointment,  may  require  to  be  repeated  from  ten  to  fifteen  times  in  succession. 
If  these  means  fau,  whether  from  want  of  due  perseverance  in  their  application 
or  from  their  insufficiency,  more  powerful  revulsives  must  be  employed,  prin- 
cipal among  which  is  transcurrent  cauterization,  as  devised  by  M.  Bonnet  and 
employed  by  M.  N61aton. 

A  liatchet-shaped  iron  is  employed,  having  its  ed^  blunt  and  its  back  very 
i\ddk,  so  as  to  retain  much  caloric.  Heated  to  whiteness,  this  is  passed  over 
the  entire  articulation,  by  tracing  with  it  parallel  lines  which  are  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  millimetres  distance  from  each  other.  The  iron  should  be  passea 
riowly  three  or  four  times  in  the  same  day,  taking  care  not  to  lean  too  heavHy, 
80  tmit  the  skin  may  not  be  divided,  while  as  much  caloric  penetrates  as 
possible.  Several  irons  should  be  in  readiness,  so  that  the  operation  may  be 
performed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Chloroform  should  be  first  administered;  or 
if  the  patient  objects  to  this,  a  frigorific  mixture  should  be  employed,  the  iron 
in  this  last  case  requiring  to  be  somewhat  more  weightily  i^phed.  When  the 
application  is  finished,  the  joint  becomes  red,  swollen,  hot,  and  painful;  and  it 
is  to  be  covered  with  compresses  dipped  in  veiy  cold  water,  and  which,  renewed 
every  few  minutes,  are  to  oe  continued  as  long  as  the  severe  burning  sensation 
eontmues.  At  the  end  of  a  period  vailing  from  five  to  twelve  hours  the  pain 
is  assuaged,  and  for  the  compresses  may  be  substituted  cold  linseed  poultices, 
which  are  to  be  changed  every  two  or  three  hours  during  the  first  day,  and 
three  times  a  day  suraequentiy.  The  eschars  enlarge,  ana  in  from  seven  to 
twelve  days  become  detached ;  and  as  the  epidermis  oovering  the  portions  of 
skin  comprised  between  the  rays  often  becomes  raised,  the  wh<Me  sunaoe  of  the 
joint  after  the  detachment  of  the  eschars  is  in  a  state  of  suppuration.  The 
cataplasms  can  now  no  longer  be  borne,  and  must  be  exchanged  for  cerated 
dressings.  The  neriod  required  for  cicatrization  varies  from  two  or  three 
weeks  to  several  months.  With  the  local  treatment  should  be  eonjoined  an 
internal  treatment  by  means  of  cod-liver  oil,  iron,  iodine,  ftc,  aooording  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  case. 

M.  Notta  gives  the  details  of  nine  cases  which  have  been  thus  treated  under 
his  care,  all  being  undoubted  examples  of  white  swelling  of  a  duration  varying 
from  two  months  to  several  years.  The  duration  of  the  treatment  varied  mm 
four  and  a  half  months  to  mne  months ;  and  its  results  were  the  restoration  of 
the  movements  of  the  limbs  in  two  cases,  and  cure  by  anchylosis  in  seven. 


X.  Ctue  ofEigh  Owrationfor  Stone,    By  Dr.  Nosgobbath.    (New 

lork  Journal,  vol.  iv.  pp.  1-24). 

Dr.  Noeggerath  relates  an  interesting  case  of  this  operation  performed  on  a  boy, 
seven  vears  of  age,  who  was  reduced  to  a  most  frightful  conoiiion  by  sufferings 
which  had  continued  for  years,  and  were  attributed  to  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  bladder,  in  consequence  of  no  stone  having  been  detected. 
When  examined  by  the  author  in  September,  1857,  the  greatest  difficulty  was 
idso  experienced  in  detecting  it,  ana  it  was  pronounced  to  be  a  small  stone 
situatea  near  the  posterior  part  of  the  bladder.  Great  was  the  aatonishment 
then,  on  opening  the  bladder  by  the  high  operation,  to  find  that  oma  filled 
by  an  enormoos  calculus,  its  waUs  being  closely  applied  thereto,  so  that  not  a 
drop  of  urine  was  found  in  the  bladder.  The  extraction  <^  the  stone  was 
rendered  difficult  by  the  spasmodic  oontraotien  of  the  insufficiently  opened 
bladder;  and  resembled,  in  many  respects,  a  difficult  obstetrical  operation. 
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The  only  apDiicaiion  made  was  a  Bmall  piece  of  sponge,  whidi  was  dianged  is 
it  became  drenched  with  mine.  Hie  reaction  was  yery  moderate,  and  the 
urine  soon  was  freely  discharged  through  the  wound,  and  on  the  twelfth  day 
partially  by  the  penis.  The  treatment  of  the  case  was  rendered  difficult  by  its 
oeiuff  complicated  with  small  prostatic  calculi,  as  afterwards  discovered,  and 
by  the  long  continuance  of  the  irritability  of  the  urethra  and  bUdder.  How- 
eyer,  all  went  on  well  eyentually,  the  pubic  wound  closing  up,  and  the  bladder 
recoyerin^  its  capacity.  The  stone  measured  two  and  a  half  inches  in  length, 
and  four  inches  in  circumference ;  it  weighed  little  less  than  two  ounces.  On 
sawing  through  it,  it  was  found  to  consist  of  three  distinctly  diiferent  concentric 
sections.  The  outer  and  thickest  layer  consisted  of  fusible  calculus,  together 
with  some  animal  matter  and  carbonate  of  lime.  The  second  layer  was  com- 
posed of  a  mixture  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  and  the  nucleus  was 
formed  of  urate  of  ammonia. 

Dr.  Noeggerath,  after  trying  several  experiments  for  the  solution  of  stone, 
in  imitation  of  those  made  by  Dr.  Hoskins,  or  Guernsey,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  acetate  of  lead  was  the  best  substance  to  employ  as  an  injection  for 
the  destruction  of  the  phosphatic  calculi  as  well  as  the  remains  of  the  veucal 
calculus  that  had  become  detached  during  the  operation.  The  following  was 
the  formula  employed — ^i  piumd.  aeet.  gr.  vi. ;  sohe  in  aqua  Jvi.,  et  adde  acidi 
aeeiie,  fort,  a^,  aa  soluLperfeei,  A  small  syrinsefnl  was  injected  twice  a-day. 
^  The  phospnoric  acid  previously  combined  wiUi  the  lime  or  ammonia  unites 
with  the  lead,  the  acetic  add  ot  which  goes  over  to  a  ^rtion  of  the  lime  or 
ammonia  in  exchange  for  phosphoric  or  carbonic  acid,  while  the  free  acetic  acid 
in  the  water  renders  a  portion  of  the  undecomposed  phosphate  of  lime  soluble." 
The  injection  acted  admirably,  producing  the  solution  of  the  calculi  without 
causing  any  pain  or  irritation  ot  the  urethra  or  bladder,  and  much  furthering 
the  fortunate  issue  of  the  case. 

As  to  the  high  operation.  Dr.  Nocjggerath  believes  that  its  utility  has  been 
much  underrated,  and  that  a  revulsion  of  opinion  in  its  favour  is  now  taking 
place,  both  in  Eurone  and  in  the  United  States.  He  thinks  the  fear  of  urinary 
infiltration,  which^has  so  much  prevented  its  adoption,  is  imaginary;  and 
neither  the  absence  of  distension  of  the  bladder,  or  the  presence  of  fat  in  the 
supra-pubic  region,  both  of  which  circumstances  were  noted  in  this  case,  are 
contraindications.  It  is  especially  applicable  to  women  amid  children,  in  whom, 
too,  it  is  easy  of  execution,  without  ujury  to  the  peritoneum,  and  obviating 
in  the  former  the  common  occurrence  oi^  vesical  nstula,  or  incontinence  of 
urine,  lie  author  believes  that  no  catheter  or  bandage  should  be  applied,  the 
wound  being  simply  covered  with  a  clean  sponge  or  pledget  of  lint ;  additional 
means  rather  tending  to  favour  infiltration  or  the  production  of  irritation  of 
the  bladder. 


QUAKTERLY  REPORT  ON  MIDWIFERY. 

Bt  Robb&t  Bashes,  M.D.  Loud. 

YHTSICIAM   TO    THE   BOTAL    MATKBKITT    OHABITT. 

I.  Apfections  of  the  XJkikpbxgnaied  CoNDITIOir. 

1.  Ob  Airuia  of  the  Femaie  Oeniiais,  By  Dr.  Cabl  Hajut.  (WoehenbL 
der  k.  k.  Ges.  der  Aerzte  zu  Wien,  October,  1857.) 

3.  OblUeraium  of  tMe  Fa^uia,  triih  BeteiUum  of  ike  ifetutmal  Blood^Operm- 
tUm^Deaik.  By  FrMessor  Dr.  Schi?h.  (Woehenbl.  der  k.  k.  GeseUssch. 
der  Aerzte  su  Wioi,  August,  1857.) 

3.  Ca»e  of  Total  OcelmiUm  of  the  Voffinal  Canal  for  two  Yeart — Operatum-^ 
Deaik  Bv  Smith  Waenxb,  M.D.  (Charleston  Medical  Journal,  No- 
vember, 1857.) 
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4.  Cases  of  RsteniUm  of  the  Menses  relieved  by  Funeiure  through  the  Beetum. 
By  Dr.  Hekbt  Oldham.    (Ouy's  Hospital  Eeport,  1857.) 

5.  RetrO'Uterine  Hamatocele.     By   Dr.    HsBTZfELDEB.      (Monatschr.    fiir 
GebortsL,  October,  1857.) 

1.  D&.  Gabl  Habit  oontributes  a  memoir  on  atresia  of  the  yagina,  illustrated 
by  two  cases,  which  we  shall  briefly  analyse. 

1.  F.  S — --,  aged  eighteen,  a  healthy  girl.  Has  suffered  every  four  weeks 
for  the  last  two  years  and  a  half,  faintinff,  headache,  fugitive  heats,  loss  of 
appetite,  yomitinff,  colicky  pains  in  the  beUy,  and  beaiing-down.  During  the 
last  year  she  has  lelt  a  swelling  in  the  abdomen,  which  has  increased  at  every 
monthly  exacerbation.  No  menstrual  discharge.  Examined:  a  tumour  re- 
semblinff  a  seven  months  pregnant  uterus  was  felt  reaching  to  umbilicus ; 
extemal  genitalia  well^ieveloped ;  the  ostium  vaginse  closed  by  a  dark*bluo 
membrane.  On  pressure  over  uterine  tumour,  fluctuation  was  imparted  to  this 
membrane.  This  was  an  example  of  complete  atresia  hymenalis.  An  elliptical 
piece  was. excised  by  scissors  from  the  occluding  membrane.  The  menstrual 
secretion  flowed  in  large  quantity ;  dark-red,  thick,  syrupy,  ^uite  odourless, 
like  melted  pitch ;  the  quantity  equalled  three  pounds.  Some  discharge,  which 
became  thin  and  serous  at  last,  continued  for  ten  days.  All  went  well  after* 
wards. 

2.  F.  P ,  aged  sixteen,  had  never  menstruated.  For  the  last  eight  months 

had  manifested  symptoms  of  menstrual  moliroina.  Examined :  there  was  found 
an  uterine  enlarffement,  of  size  of  a  child's  head ;  on  account  of  pain,  its  consis- 
tency could  not  DC  determined;  there  was  a  membranous  occlusion  behind  the; 
rudimentary  hymen ;  by  rectum  was  felt  a  swelling,  evenly  rounded,  strongly 
pressed  agamst  the  sacral  cavity.  Operation  -.counter-pressure  on  abdomen  being 
made,  a  larse  trocar  was  thnist  into  the  middle  of  the  distended  membrane ; 
menstrual  blood  followed;  a  canula  was  placed  in  openinff,  radial  incbions 
beinff  made  to  enlarge  it.  About  a  pound  and  a  halt  of  fluid  escaped.  On 
the  tnird  day  a  callous  rinff,  scarcely  admitting  the  index-finger,  was  lelt  in  the 
place  of  the  previous  membrane.  A  plug  was  placed  in  it  to  dilate  it ;  but  pain 
caused  its  withdrawal;  fresh  incisions  were  made,  and  a  cylindrical  plug  of 
gutta-percha,  fixed  by  a  bandage,  was  introduced.  By  the  use  of  this  for 
several  hours  daily,  some  enlargement  was  effected.  Tne  patient  came  under 
observation  when  m  labour  with  her  first  child ;  there  was  no  trace  of  the  old 
atresia. 

Dr.  Habit  observes  that  in  both  the  foregoing  cases,  he  found  the  os  uteri 
small,  not  admitting  the  finger  after  the  passage  to  it  was  cleared.  He  thinks 
the  menstrual  blood  escapin^^  from  the  uterus,  accumulates  in,  and  forms  a 
pouch  in  the  vagina.  He  did  not  fiud  evidence  of  distension  of  the  uterus 
proper. 

2.  Professor  Schuh's  case  of  vaginal  obliteration.  A  woman,  aged  twenty- 
two,  with  well-developed  breasts,  had  never  had  a  menstrual  disdiarge ;  had 
always  been  well  until  eleven  mouths  ago,  since  when  she  had  felt  every  month 
pains  and  bearing-down,  constipation,  and  swelling  of  the  abdomen,  all  which 
subsided  after  ten  or  eleven  days.  Examined :  the  uterus,  of  double  the* 
normal  size,  was  felt  reaching  nearly  to  the  navel.  •  On  the  left  of  the  uterus, 
on  the  same  level,  distant  an  inch,  was  a  second  tumour,  the  size  of  a  goose's 
egg,  uneven,  haid,  and  moveable.  The  external  parts  were  normally  deve- 
loped. But  two  or  three  lines  behind  these  the  vagina  was  closed  by  a  thick 
celiulo-fibrous  mass,  which  did  not  yield  to  the  finger.  By  rectum,  was  found 
an  elastic,  fluctuating  swelling,  the  lower  end  of  which  reached  as  low  as  the 
sphincter,  whilst  the  upper  end  could  not  be  reached.  It  was  ascertained  that 
this  swelling  was  connected  with  the  one  below  the  navel,  which  was  the 
uterus  distended  with  menstrual  blood.    The  smaller  tumour  was  supposed  to 
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bean  enlaiged  orary.  PxofiBBSor  Schnh  oonaidered  the  tttvena  to  be  eanlj 
divisible  from  its  snortuess*  A  trocar  was  plunged  in,  aiid  the  puncture 
enlaroed  in  two  directiona.  A  thick,  brown,  meconium-like  fluid  esoued* 
The  finger  easily  penetrated.  He  was  astonished  to  find  the  cavity  oloaea  br 
a  smooth  yielding  wall,  behind  which  fluctuation  was  felt.  He  thought  it 
desirable  to  pnnetnre  ^is  also,  and  to  enlaige  the  openinff  by  a  biatourr,  so 
as  to  admit  tne  finger.  A  lar|^  quantity  of  the  like  fluid  eseiqied ;  ana  the 
eavity  was  so  large,  that  it  waa  imnosaible  anywhere  to  touch  its  walla.  After 
a  few  mmutee  it  collapsed  somewiiat.  Tepid  water  was  injected ;  and  Ibea 
plugs  inserted  in  the  openinga.  The  abdomen  examined,  the  utcoiia  could  no 
kmger  be  diaoovered;  but  the  analler  tumour  on  the  left  waa  still  there.  The 
eymptoraa  eeased.  But  on  tiie  third  ni^^t,  the  patient  complained  of  acute 
pains  in  the  belfy;  next  day  she  died. 

Jwiofty.'^Tho  inteetines  were  oovered  with  a  fluid  resembling  that  evnenated 
by  opmtion.  The  side-sweliing  was  the  left  Fallopian  tm,  distended  by 
menstrual  blood,  whidi  could  not  be  discharged  into  uterus ;  it  had  recently 
burst.  The  proper  uterine  cavity  communicated  by  a  large  chamiel  with  1^ 
aecond  large  cavity  pierced  b}r  the  trocar.  This  latter  cavity,  placed  immediatehr 
below  the  proper  uterine  cavity,  seemed  lined  by  a  mucous  membrane,  and  baa 
walls  resembling  those  of  the  uterus.  This  seemed  to  be  formed  by  a  distension 
of  the  uterine  neck.  Below  this  waa  a  small  openinff,  leading  to  the  first 
eavitr  pierced  by  the  trocar.  This  cavity  waa  formed  by  the  distension  of 
oeUuIar  tissue  under  the  pressure  of  the  retained  blood. 

Tbib  canae  of  the  n^id  death  waa  the  unexpected  bursting  of  the  Fkdlopian 
tube*  ^ 

3.  A  negress,  aged  twenly-two,  had  two  years  previously  been  delivered, 
after  a  labour  of  seventy-two  hours'  duration,  of  her  first  child:  She  recovered 
slowly,  but  had  no  return  of  catamenia,  although  there  was  much  constitutional 
disturbance  at  each  monthly  period.  Examined,  there  was  found  no  appearance  of 
vagina,  perfect  adhesions  extending  from  the  fourchette  to  the  meatus  urinariua. 
The  uterus  was  full ;  by  rectal  examination,  having  the  weight  of  a  womb  three 
or  four  months  advanced  in  pr^^nancjr.  The  operation  resorted  to  consisted 
in  incisions  made  in  the  track  of  the  cicatricial  tissue  with  the  attainment  of 
the  OS  uteri  in  view.  A  canal  was  o^ned,  seven  inches  in  depth,  but  the  os 
uteri  was  not  exposed,  nor  could  its  exact  position  be  determined.  There 
seemed  to  be  nothing  but  a  thin  distended  membrane,  forming  a  wall  between 
the  end  of  the  finger  and  the  fluid  in  the  uterus,  which  lav  at  the  bottom  of  the 
artificial  vagina.  ^  This  was  punctured  by  a  bistoury,  and  many  ounces  of  dark 
menstrual  secretion  escaped.  A  silver  canula  was  passed  into  the  opening, 
which  had  to  be  enlarged.  This  opening  afterwards  closed  up;  but  the 
artificial  vagina  remained  open.  The  uterus  was  therefore  tappra  a  second 
time.  The  canula,  intended  to  be  left  in  the  new  opem'ng,  however,  slipped 
out ;  the  trocar  waa  introduced  again,  with  a  view  to  the  replacement  of  the 
canula.  During  this  attempt  a  sudden  motion  of  the  patient,  and  excessive 
pain,  made  the  operator  fear  that  the  trocar  had  passed  through  the  nterua.  The 
poor  woman  died  of  peritonitia  on  the  third  day.  No  poat-mortem  **^™^^^?ami 
was  made. 

This  (»8e  fordUy  illuatratea  the  difficulties  and  perib  of  the  operation  for 
establishing  a  new  vagina,  and  restoring  the  natural  channel  for  the  trattmffliia, 
in  cases  of  extensive  adhceiona.  It  is  probable  that  Dr.  Oldham's  operatiQiL 
of  puncture  through  the  rectum  might  have  succeeded. 

4.  Dr.  Oldhamrs  casea  have  already  been  adverted  to  in  the  analysia  of  the 
Guv's  Hospital  Eeports ;  we  would,  however,  add  that  the  simplicity,  sale^, 
and  success  of  his  operation  of  puncturing  through  the  rectum  cannot  fail  to 
ensure  for  it  a  preference  over  attempts  to  make  a  new  vagina,  in  most  casea 
of  congenital  and  cicatricial  closure. 
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5.  M.  St  -^<-.  eighteeiit  hadernqyed  good  liealfch ;  suffered  froni  oregdjur 
menstruation ;  waa  admitted  into  Ik^pital  complaining  of  acute  pains  in  the 
rectum  and  sacral  region*  only  allayed  by  rest  in  a  horizontal  position.  £k« 
amination  revealed  a  round,  jomewhat  tense,  painless  swelling,  stoetohing 
from  the  pelvic  brim  to  midway  between  enaiform  cartila^  and  umbilicus. 
It  was  about  seven  inches  wide,  and  lay  rather  more  on  the  n^t  side.  Ysginal 
examination  through  the  dilatable  hjmen,  revealed  a  conical  swellings  with  thet 

ri  downwards,  quite  filling  the  eight  pelvic  half,  and  narrowmg  very  mucli 
vagina.  The  meatus  unnaiius  was  drawn  up  ujider  the  pubic  arch.  Th» 
awellii^  was  tense,  distinctly  fluctuating ;  its  surface  smooth,  and  at  the  lower 
end  ulcerated.  By  pressure  &om  without  inwards,  the  swelling  was  moTcable* 
The  uterus  could  not  be  reached  by  the  fingers.  The  absence  of  pievioo* 
inflammation,  the  mobility  of  the  tumour,  the  youth  and  strength  of  the  p«tifliit» 
excluded  abscess,  caries,,  and  cardnoma,  also  fibrous'  tumour  of  uterus  and 
ovarian  cyst.  There  only  remained  the  probability  of  a  uterine  hematocele; 
that  is,  a  menstrual  effusion  of  blood  into  the  cellular  tissue  around  the  uterus. 
Puncture  verified  this  di2i|g;nosis.  About  a  pound  of  tenacious,  dtttk-red  blood 
was  evacuated,  after  which  the  patient  quite  recovered,  so  that  at  the  end  of 
four  months  no  fresh  excretion  was  observed. 


EL  Pbsonavct. 

1.  Oravidiiiu  Ovarii.    By  C.  W.  F.  Uhds.    (Monatsschr.  f.  Geburtsk.,  Nov.. 
1857.) 

2.  An  Exira-UUrine   Preffnancy^    loiiuia    Thirtf-ikne   Mfmiki.      By  Dr. 
DuMANTOFULOS.    (MouatssduT.  f.  Qeonrtsk.,  Nov.  1867.) 

3.  (kue  of  Fallopian  Preananey,  ruuUing  in  Bupture  of  ihe  (^st,  and  Urmnaiiag 
inDealh.    By  Dr.  S.  P.  Habbu.    (Amer.  Joura.  of  Med.  So,  Jan.,  1868.) 

1.  A  healthy  married  woman,  and  nineteen,  had  borne  two  children,  after 
easy  labours.  On  the  13th  Jane,  1867,  alter  lifting  a  heavv  weight,  she  suffered 
very  acute  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver.  She  became  pale,  fainting,  cold.  On 
the  15  th  the  pulse  was  120.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  menses  had  last 
appeared  ten  weeks  ago,  but  she  did  not  suspect  pregnancy.  On  the  17th  the 
patient  got  about,  but  painfully ;  on  the  l8th  about  two  table-spoonsful  of 
eoagulated  blood  escaped  by  the  vagina ;  on  the  19th  she  was  ^e  as  a  corpse, 
abnost  breathless,  pulse  small,  180  to  135.  The  symptoms  of  internal  hiemor- 
ihage  were  clear.  The  dis^osis  was  undecided  between  rupture  of  the  liver 
and  rupture  of  an  extra-utenne  pregnant  sac.  8he  died  on  the  21st.  The  liver 
was  found  healthy.  B;ecent  adhesions  in  the  abdomen,  forming  a  cavity,  en- 
dosing  two  pounds  of  dark,  fluid  blood.  At  the  bottom  of  this  cavity  was  seen 
the  eniareea  rig[ht  ovary,  at  the  posterior  and  under  part  of  which  was  a  sao 
yned  with  chorion,  which  had  burst.  This  was  of  the  size  of  a  plum ;  m  it, 
besides  some  dark  blood,  was  an  embrvo  about  seven  or  eight  lines  long, 
resembling  a  kidney-bean,  and  surrounded  bv  the  umbilical  vesicle  and  villi. 
The  ridit  Fallopian  tube  hung  free  in  the  apdominal  cavity,  was  filled  with 
plastic  lymph,  and  was  permeable  by  a  fine  silver  sound  from  the  fimbriated 
end  for  three4md-a-half  inches,  to  a  point  where  it  was  closed  up.  The  uterus 
was  about  three  inches  broad,  and  four  inches  lonff,  and  had  the  appearance  of 
the  second  month  of  gestation ;  the  walls  were  thicKened,  the  membrana  decidua 
was  completely  form^  and  stretched  into  the  orifices  of  the  tubes,  which  had 
the  cambre  of  a  large  crow-quilL 

2.  A  g^rl,  a^d  seventeen,  first  menstruated  at  twelve  years  nine  months  old, 
married  at  thirteen,  aborted  soon  i^r,  and  conceived  again.  At  the  time 
of  conception  (in  December,  1853)  she  experienced  many  troubles,  and  received 
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a  blow  from  a  fist  on  the  abdomen.  At  the  end  of  the  tenn  of  gestation  pains 
set  in,  which  disappeared  in  fonr  days.  In  the  fifteenth  snd  sixteenth  months 
menstrnation  returned,  and  then  an  iUness,  probably  a  light  typhns.  When 
eiamined,  a  foetal  head  was  felt  above  the  narel ;  the  uteros,  bent  backwards  in 
the  pelvis,  appeared  slishtly  enlarged  and  empty.  The  patient  rejected  an 
operation.  In  Ausnist,  1855,  an  intense  erysipelas  appeared  on  the  abdomen, 
and  soon  after  two  fistulous  openings  in  the  navel,  out  ot  which  flowed  a  sanious 
discharge,  and,  six  months  later,  hmr.  Theabdomen  grew  less,  and  exploration 
with  sounds  reveal^  a  decomposing  foetus.  On  the  x5th  September,  1856,  the 
fistula  was  enlarged  by  a  crucial  incision,  and  the  separate  bones  were  gradually 
extracted.  The  Patient  lay  in  a  precarious  state  for  some  time,  but  gradually 
she  recovered.  The  cyst  contracted;  the  fistula  closed  in  December;  the 
menses  reappeared. 

3.  Dr.  Harris's  case  of  Pallopian  pregnancy.  Mrs.  S  /aged  twenty-seven^ 
mother  of  an  infant  a  year  otd,  being  apparently  in  perfect  health,  was  sud- 
denly seized  with  excruciating  pain  in  the  lower  abdomen,  and  faintness,  fol- 
lowed by  collapse.    Death  toox  place  in  twenty-one  hours. 

Juicpm — The  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  as  well  as  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the 
abdominal  cavity,  was  mled  with  black  blood,  partly  fluid,  partly  coagulated.  The 
uterus  was  scarcely  enlarged  beyond  the  siie  of  women  wno  have  borne  children. 
Its  cavity  contained  a  littie  mucus,  slightly  tin^  with  blood,  but  no  trace  of  a 
decidua ;  the  ovaries  were  healthy,  of  normal  sue,  very  pale  in  colour  (ansmic). 
In  the  right  Fallopian  tube,  immediately  above  the  ovary,  was  a  tumour  of  an 
oval  form,  slightly  flattened  antero-nosterioriv,  about  1*25  inch  long,  one  inch 
in  vertiod  diameter,  and  of  a  reddish  blue  colour.  A  small  opening,  of  a  little 
more  than  a  line  in  diameter,  was  detected  at  its  upper  surface,  penoratinethc 
edge  of  the  broad  ligament.  This  tube  communicated  with  the  peripheraf por- 
tion of  the  body,  but  not  with  its  interior  cavity.  An  incision  made  through 
the  cortical  portion,  so  as  to  divide  the  body  to  its  centre,  revealed  a  cavity  con- 
taining a  small  diaphanous  sac,  wiUiin  which  was  an  embryo  of  a  pure  wlute 
colour,  '50  inch  long,  looking  a  good  deal  like  a  common  mam>t.  Hie 
ovum  was  supposed  to  be  of  about  three  or  four  weeks'  gestation.  The  patient 
was  menstruating  at  the  time  of  the  fatal  rupture. 

[A  point  of  interest  in  the  ease,  as  bearinff  upon  a  much  disputed  question, 
is,  the  recorded  absence  of  "  membrana  decidua  in  the  uterus.  This  question 
appears  to  the  Beporter  to  turn  upon  the  question,  What  is  the  "  membrana 
decidua"?  If  we  conclude  with  Hunter,  that  it  is  a  new  plastic  substance 
thrown  out  like  the  false  membrane  in  croup,  then,  indeed,  we  need  not  be 
surprised  at  failing  to  find  it  in  a  uterus  one  month  after  conception.  And  if  we 
looK  upon  it  in  its  true  light,  as  the  developed  mucous  m^brane  of  the  uterus 
itself,  then,  also,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  not  finding,  at  so  early  a  stage,  any- 
thing more  than  mucous  membrane,  as  yet  too  little  altered  from  its  usual 
appearance  to  strike  the  observer  as  a  distinct  membrane.  The  search  is 
for  a  h  vpothetical  entity,  therefore  the  seardi  fails.  Seek  for  the  real  entity ; 
it  will  be  found.--BjBPo&TER.] 

III.  Labour  aiid  Pubbperal  State. 

1.  J  Case  e/  Rnlepty  in  a  Preanant  and  PMerperal  Woman,    By  Fbofessor 
HoHL.    (Monatsschr.  f.  Geburtsk.    October,  1857.) 

2.  Starvation  of  an  Infant  from  Paralysu  of  the  Facial  Nerve.    By  Fbofessob 
HoHL.    (Loc.  cit.) 

3.  A  Case  of  Incision  of  tie  Labia  Majora,  with  Rupture  of  the  Perinetum,    "Bj 
Professor  Hohl    (Loc.  cit.) 

4.  A  Case  of  Adherent  Placenta :  Pyamia :  Death.    Bt  Professor  Hohl. 
Loc.  cit.) 


18da]  Qtcarferfy  Jt9pori  an  Midw\/iry.  S6T 

1.  ProfesBor  HbhPs  case  of  epilepsT  in  a  pngnaal  woman  is  interesting. 
Augoste  K^  aged  thirty,  of  a  healthy  family.  In  her  fifteenth  year  first  men- 
stroAted.  Ijie  catamema  appeared  only  three  times  this  year.  In  her  sixteenth 
year,  after  a  violent  heat  in  the  summer,  she  was  sensed  with  her  first  epileptic 
fit*  IVom  this  time  the  fits  returned  regularly  every  two  or  three  weeks,  out 
did  not  u>pear  to  stand  in  relation  to  the  menstrual  periods.  Several  months 
prior  to  ner  delivery  it  was  apparent  that,  through  the  oft-repeated  epileptic 
attacks,  her  mental  functions  had  been  impaired-— her  memoiy  especially  nad 
suffered.  During  }>reffnancy,  the  fits  had  neither  increased  nor  diminished. 
Received  into  hospital,  the  fits  soon  showed  themselves;  they  were  cloeiriy 
epileptic.  The  face  became  much  couffested ;  the  lips  and  eyelids  were  odenm- 
tons,  the  pupils  without  sensibility.  JN  o  albumen  was  ever  found  in  the  urine. 
The  foetal  pulsation  was  heard;  up  to  this  time  the  fits  had  no  effect  upon  the 
life  of  the  child.  It  was  remarkable  that  as  the  period  of  delivery  neared,  the 
fits  increased  decidedly  in  frequency.  Eive  days  before,  two  violent  attacks ; 
the  next  day,  three.  After  the  third  day  the  condition  in  the  intervals  was 
quite  changed.  The  patient  no  more  recovered  her  mental  or  bodily  strength. 
The  cervix  uteri  was  now  nearly  effaced.  The  head  was  freely  moveable  on  the 
pelvic  brim.  As  the  fits  now  reacted  injuriously  upon  the  mother,  delivenr  was 
determined  upon.  The  uterine  douche  was  used  every  two  hours  for  fifteen 
minutes.  After  the  sixth  anplication,  contractions  began ;  but  these  ceased 
and  convulsions  returned.  ^  Bleeding,  by  cupping  to  the  neck,  and  leeches  to 
the  head,  had  no  infiuence  in  assuagmg  tlie  symptoms.  Cold  affusions  to  head 
were  used,  and  had  the  §^ood  effect  of  producing  a  quiet  sleep  through  the  night. 
Next  morning  labour-pains  returned  every  quuter  of  an  hour,  and  the  os  uteri 
expanded.  On  the  following  morning  the  liquor  amnii  escaped ;  a  rather  severe 
flooding  ensued,  which  ceased  during  the  expulsion  of  the  child.  The  child  w^ 
still-bom.  The  placenta  came  in  fifteen  minutes.  Immediately  after  the  birth, 
another  fit  seized  her,  less  intense  than  the  preceding.  Shortly  afterwards,  the 
body  was  convulsed  every  four  or  five  minutes  by  strong  electric-like  shodcs, 
which,  after  some  hours,  ended  in  death  through  coma. 

JttUo/uw.^'The  brain  was  very  soft.  The  pia  mater  was  easily  detached,  a 
little  thicker  than  natural ;  between  the  memoranes  some  clear  serum ;  in  the 
ventricles  a  tablespoonful  of  clear  fluid.  The  skull  was  in  places,  especially  on 
the  frontal  bone  and  on  either  side  of  the  coronal  suture,  thinned  and  trans- 
parent:  on  the  frontal  bone  were  small  puerperal  osteophytes.  In  the  rest  of 
the  boay,  particularly  in  the  kidneys,  the  most  careful  microscopical  examina- 
tion discovered  nothing  abnormal.  [This  case  is  an  example  of  puerperal  con- 
vulsions, with  oedema,  and  without  albuminuria.  In  this  country  the  attempt  to 
deliver  would  have  been  commenced  earlier,  and  persevered  with  resolutely, 
either  by  turning,  forceps,  or  craniotomy.  By  one  of  these  means  the  labour 
would  probably  hare  been  effected  thirty-six  hours  sooner.  Would  the  mother 
have  been  saved  P    She  would  at  least  have  had  a  better  chance. — ^Refobtee.] 

S.  Ph>fe8sor  Hohl  has  related,  in  his  Report  of  the  Lying-in  Hospital  at 
Halle,  a  case  in  which  the  death  of  a  new-bom  child  was  brought  about  in  a 
very  unusual  manner.    A  woman  in  whom  labour  was  arrested,  throuffh  com- 

J>lete  absence  of  uterine  contraction,  was  delivered  by  the  forceps,  the  head 
yinff  in  the  pelvic  cavity.  In  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  left  blade  of 
the  forceps,  there  resulted  a  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve  of  the  left  side,  which 
resisted  all  treatment.  By  this  the  infant  was  hindered  fnmi  suckling,  since  ail 
the  milk  ran  out  of  the  comer  of  the  mouth  on  the  paralysed  side.  Everything, 
prior  to  being  swallowed,  had  to  be  placed  within  the  grasp  of  the  muscle  of 
the  pharynx.  The  child  was  thus  gradually  reduced  by  atrophy,  and  died  on 
the  twelfth  day 

3.  In  a  previous  report,  we  gave  an  account  of  Professor  Scanzoni's  proposed 
42-xxi,  'IS 
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method  for  inreventing  the  lacenttion  of  the  periiueiun  in  difficult  labour,  bj 
making  incisions  in  the  labia  majoni.  In  a  case  in  which  this  operation  was 
resort^  to  bj  Professor  Hohl  in  the  Lying-in  Hospital  at  Halle,  although  five 
incisions  were  made,  the  perinsenm  was  torn  notwithstanding.  The  incisions, 
says  Hohl,  had  no  other  advantage  than  making  so  many  wonnds  the  more. 

4.  A  case  recorded  by  Professor  Hohl  shows  that  iu  certikin  cases  of  adherent 
placenta,  complete  extraction  is  impossible  or  dangerous ;  it  abb  illustrates  the 
consequences  of  tlds  accident.  A  patient  in  the  HaUe  Lyinff-in  Hospital, 
delivered  of  an  immature  foetus,  was  seized  immediately  afterwards  with  violent 
flooding.  Attempt  being  made  to  extract  the  placenta,  it  was  found  that  about 
three-fourths  of  it  adhered  to  the  uterus.  It  was  about  half  detached,  when  the 
patient  suddenly  moved  so  strongly  that  the  hand  grasping  a  portion  of  the 
placenta  was  thrown  out  of  Uie  uterus  and  vagina.  Aa  tne  patient  would  not 
permit  another  attempt  and  the  flooding  went  on  increasing,  chloroform  waa 
administered.  On  examination,  it  was  now  found  that  the  os  uteri  was  closed 
by  spasm,  cA'cctuallv  preventing  the  passage  of  the  hand.  Nothing  but  small 
fragments,  thickly  studded  with  chalk-ooncretions,  could  be  extracted.  On  the 
folK>wing  day,  a  purulent,  horribly  offensive  discharge  began,  and  a  strong 
shivering  fit,  followed  by  heat  and  sweat,  appeared.  This  was  repeated  on  the 
second  night,  and  again  on  the  third.  Collapse  followed,  virith  unquenchable 
thirst,  severe  headaches,  dry  tongue,  delirium — in  short,  aU  the  symptoms  of 
pus-poisoning.  On  the  fourth  day  there  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  pain  on 
pressure  in  the  left  side ;  this  increased  with  the  exacerbation  of  the  other 
sjrmptoms.  She  died  on  the  eleventh  day,  having  first  exhibited  raging,  sub- 
siding into  muttering  delirium.  Death  set  in  with  peculiar  electric-like  sDocks. 

Auiopty, — Considerable  purulent  exudation  in  tne  abdomen,  and  adhesions. 
In  the  uterus  was  a  completely  calcified  piece  of  placenta  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
intimately  united  with  the  uterine  wall.  The  blood  in  the  body  was  cherry  red» 
and  .nowhere  coagulated. 


MEDICAL   INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Univerniy  of  Oxford  and  Medical  Student*, 

A  LETTEB  by  Mr.  Pearson*  to  the  Provost  of  Oriel  has  recently  gone  through 
two  editions,  in  which  it  is  proposed  te  offer  certain  facilities  to  memcal  students 
who  wish  to  take  their  degree  at  Oxford.  It  has  always  appeared  to  us  a 
strange  anomaly  that  the  most  liberal  of  the  professions  snould  be  almost 
ignored  by  the  two  largest  universities  of  England,  and  that  medicine  should 
be  left  to  shift  for  herself,  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  while  she  so  especially 
requires  that  otitm  cum  dignitate  for  the  prosecution  of  scientific  researcn 
which  the  fostering  influences  of  a  rich  university  can  bestow.  We  will  not 
say  that  the  scienoe  of  medicine  haa  thriven  the  worse  for  the  neglect*  bot  she 
has  had  to  fight  harder  battles  to  secure  her  recognition  by  the  State  tiuui 
would  have  been  otherwise  necessary,  and  quackerr  has  been  more  rampant 
beoanae  the  oomparative  exclusion  of  medicine  from  tne  universities  has  allowed 
fpentlemen  to  become  erudite  classical  and  mathematical  schohira  without 
imparting  to  them  an  inkling  of  the  logic  of  nature.  While  we  rejoice  that 
there  is  a  prospect  of  English  medical  men  becoming  associated  with  their  own 
universities,  instead  of  being  driven  to  other  countnea  to  obtain  university  dis- 
iinotion,  we  do  so  quite  aa  much  because  we  believe  that  the  universities  wili 

•  A  Letter  to  the  Firovoet  of  Oriel  on  a  Seheme  for  making  OzAmI  men  enomible  lb 
Uedieal  Students  geoermlly.  By  C.  H.  Peanon,  M jk.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  and  late 
of  St.  Qeoige^  Hoepital.    London,  ISftS. 
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gain  as  tliat  medical  students  will  profit.  In  fact,  in  order  to  secure  a  lat-ge 
accession  of  medical  students  to  Oxford,  it  will  be  necessary  not  merely  to 
diminish  tlie  period  of  residence,  but  to  insure  the  means  by  which  the  student 
may  go  through  his  medical  curriculum  as  completely  and  as  satisfactorily  at 
Oxford  as  at  a  London  school.  It  appears  to  us  an  error  to  suppose  that  a 
small  town  is  unfitted  for  a  medical  school.  We  would  wish  to  see  all  medical 
^  schools  transferred  to  small  towns,  because  in  them  alone  can  there  be  that 

control  over  the  young  men,  and  that  intercourse  between  pupil  and  professor 
which  is  one  of  the  main  elements  in  beneficial  instruction.  The  opposin)]^ 
argument,  that  large  hospitals  are  necessary,  and  cannot  be  supported  in  small 
towns,  falls  to  the  ground  at  once  if  we  look  to  the  comparative  merits  of  some 
British  and  foreign  schools.  Many  might  be  named  that  have  been  the  cradle 
of  great  professional  men,  which  do  not  boast  of  what  are  commonlv  called  largie 
hospitals.  The  principle  itself  is  mistaken :  the  student  is  bewildered  in  larg^ 
hospitals.  It  is  much  better  for  him  that  he  should  study  diseases  in  a  fe^ 
well-marked  cases,  which  will  abide  in  his  memory  as  types  for  comparison 
throughout  his  career,  than  that  he  should  walk  the  nospitals  in  the  desultory^ 
manner  that  yet  prevails.  It  is  not  the  hosjpital  that  makes  the  eminebt 
student,  but  the  professor;  and,  without  drawing  invidious  comparisons  wit& 
other  professions,  we  may  with  pride  point  to  the  many  distinguished  names 
that  adorn  the  roll  of  medical  science  who,  without  being  supported  by  patron^ 
age  or  powerful  aid,  have  succeeded  in  diffusing  the  greatest  benefits  of  sanatory 
and  sanitary  science  among  their  cotemporaries.  But  the  system  cannot  be  a 
just  one  which  compels  every  votary  of  science  to  regard  her  only  as  a  meatis 
to  an  end.  It  is  most  desirable  that  there  should  be  some  well-endowed,  pro- 
fessorships to  which  men  of  great  ability  may  aspire,  and  which  may  enable  the 
holder  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  scientific  pursuits,  without  tne  benumb- 
ing cares  of  earning  the  daily  bread.  Ilie  practical  character  of  the  English 
practitioner  will  doubtless  always  belong  to  the  body  of  English  medical  iilen'; 
out  the  crudities  of  empiricism  may  be  softened  down,  ana  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  mass  of  practitioners  be  elevated,  by  contact  with  other  minds  and 
by  the  consciousness  that  their  science  takes  an  acknowledged  and  equal  plac^ 
with  the  liberal  professions. 

We  have  not  space  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  the  proposals  embodied  in  Mr. 
Pearson's  interesting  pamphlet.  We  only  wish  most  cordially  to  assent  to  the 
general  doctrine  involved  m  his  plan— that  medicine  should  be  duly  represented 
at  the  ancient  English  universities.  But  we  go  further  than  Mr.  Pearson  and 
his  friends,  for  we  think  that,  by  a  slight  extension  T>f  their  plan,  the  benefits 
of  a  university  education  may  be  more  fully  secured  to  the  luedical  student,  and 
that,  by  encouraging  and  enabling  him  to  go  through  his  entire  curriculum  at 
the  university,  he  will  be  in  every  way  fitted  to  avaLLhimself  subsequently,  if  ,he 
have  the  spare  time,  of  the  greater  opportunities  of  observation  in  the  metrq- 
politan  hospitals.  To  the  majority  of^  London  students  this  wealth  now  liep 
nidden ;  it  remains  not  only  unexplored,  but  unintelligible,  though  it  is  open  to 
their  eyes,  because  they  do  not  possess  that  careful  l^uinin^  which  a  London 
medical  school  can  scarcely  afford  them.  Let  Oxford  continue  in  the  path  df 
enlightened  reform  which  sLe  has  recently  entered  upon,  and  we  look  forward 
with  great  confidence  to  an  advancement  of  medical  science  hitherto  unknowq. 
That  there  will  be  orowds  of  young  men  able  and  willing  to  avail  themsdves  of 
the  opportunities  offered  them  we  do  not  hesitate  confidently  to  affirm.  ' 


7^  Main  Sewage  Questitm, 

Before  entering  upon  the  enormous  expenditure  which  the  great  sewagc- 
nterception  works  would  entail  upon  the  metropolis,  it  in  clearly  desirable  that 
the  samtary  necessity  of  such  a  step  be  ascertained.    We  belong  to  those  who 
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think  that  the  maintenance  of  the  public  health  merits  any  expenditure  necessaty 
to  secure  it.  Still,  in  paying  our  money,  we  should  wish  to  be  assured  of  a  certain 
return;  and  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  sufficient  proof  exists  that  the  presoit 
STstem  of  discharipng  the  contents  of  the  sewers  at  different  points  into  the 
Thames  is  productive  of  the  injury  to  the  public  health  which  is  the  main  argu- 
ment for  the  necessity  of  the  main  drainage  system.  In  the  quarterly  and 
annual  reports  of  their  medical  officer  of  health.  Dr.  Barnes,  recently  issued  br 
tiie  yestry  of  Shoreditch,  it  is  argued  by  the  author,  that  the  state  of  the  health 
of  those  who  live  on  the  Thames  and  on  its  shores  does  not  prove  the  river  to 
be  pernicious.  Br.  Barnes  observes  that  if  the  theory  be  true  that  the  river 
exerciser  a  deadly  influence,  it  should  be  traced— 1,  in  the  severest  degree, 
amongst  those  who  live  on  its  waters;  2,  in  those  who  dwell  near  its  shores ; 
and  3,  that  we  ought  to  find  comparative  immunity  from  fever  and  diarrhoea 
amooffst  those  who  live  at  a  distimce  from  the  river.  Dr.  Barnes  maintains 
that  the  evidence  on  these  points  is  wanting,  while  he  calls  attention  to  an 
illustrative  fact,  that  "since  the  replacement  of  the  old  '  Dreadnought'  by  the 
present  ship^  now  nine  months  ago,  not  a  case  of  fever  has  originated  on  board 
this  floating  hospital."  If  fever  be  a  test  of  prevalence  and  concentration  of 
miasm,  this  £sct  has  a  strong  bearing  upon  the  question  at  issue. 

While  Dr.  Barnes  evidently  tends  to  the  belief  that  the  main  sewage  plans 
are  based  on  an  error  in  principle,  he  admits  that  the  "  bed  and  banks  ot  the 
Thames  ursently  need  improvement,  but  on  other  grounds  than  that  of 
increasing  the  self-purifying  capacity  of  its  water."  He  asks  that  the  works 
necessary  to  insure  these  improvements  be  first  carried  out,  and  expresses  his 
conviction  that  it  will  be  time  to  consider  further  remedies  when  it  is  proved 
that  these  are  insufficient  in  a  sanitaij  point  of  view.  We  fear  that,  by  adopt- 
ing such  a  proposal,  we  should,  if  after  all  the  main  sewage  system  be  found 
neoMsary,  only  be  postponing,  and  thus  enhancing,  the  mfficulty.  Our  own 
opinion  is,  that  there  is  great  danger  in  limiting  the  discharge  of  the  sewage  of 
a  town  like  London  to  one  or  two  emunctories.  The  risk  of  a  derangement  in 
their  working  would  be  indeed  great,  as  there  would  be  no  safety-valves  by 
which  an  arrest  in  the  discliar^  could  be  rendered  innocuous ;  this,  however, 
is  a  different  view  of  the  question  from  that  proposed  by  Dr.  Barnes.  That  a 
further  inquiry  into  the  sanitary  evidence  bearingupon  the  case  is  necessary 
cannot  be  doubted,  and  for  this  reason  we  bring  Dr.  Barnes'  reports  specially 
to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  though  without  pledging  ourselves  to  support 
theoL 
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